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THE  BENGAL  ABMY* 


It  is  ^tifjHi^  to  beHeve  that  the  losses  and  suffbriogs  entailed  l^  the 
Indian  xhntinies  will  nbt  he  in  vain.  A  glorious  opportunity  to  reforin 
that  whidi;  has  now  long  been  insufficient  and  incompetent---an  <^por- 
tomiy  which  may  nerer  occur  again — can  scarcdy  be  allowed  to  slip  by. 
niere  is  every. reason  to  believe  that  a  system  which  did  so  little  for  the 
leal  interests  of  civilisaiion,  and  which  brought  our  Indian  Empire  to  the 
Terge  of  nda,  will,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  of  the  interested  few^  be 
done  amy  with,' sod  superseded  hy  a  more  central  and  immediate,  if  not 
by  imperial  nde.  It  is  posnble^  indeed,  when  our  past^  caUmides  and 
trials  are  contemfdated  with  cidmer  eyes;  to  see  even  the:  working  of  good 
in  the  late  grievous  mutinies.  /Two  great  monarchies — the  remaining 
grand  centres  of  vice  and  profligacy  in  the  heart  of  Tndia — ^Delhi  and 
Oude— have  accrued  to  the  Crown ;  the  relations  of  several  protected  and 
■emi-independent  states  have  been  placed  in  a  more  secure  and  stable 
basis  in  regard  to  the  imperial  power ;  great  reforms  in  the  financial  and 
revenue  ratems,  as  well  as  in  local  gbvemment,  must  inevitably  take 
place,  and  a  plan  adopted  which  shall  be  calculated  to  ensure  efficiency 
with  economy ;  encouragement  must^  at  the  same  time  be  afforded  to 
Britbh  capital  and  enterprise  by  the  opening  of  the  country  and  the  more 
complete  devdopmoit  of  its  vast  resources;  the  army  must  be  recon- 
ftmcted  and  reorganised  on  a  basis  calculated  to  add  security  to  oiir 
Indian  possesrions,  and  strength  and  power  to  our  entire  military  system. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  all  parties 
concerned  to  co-operate  in  the  great  cause,  that  the  interests  of  a  general 
dvilisaticHi  will  be  made  to  march  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  religion 
and  of  an  advanced  system  of  morality. 

With  respect  to  such  reforms  as  concern  the  native  army,  it  is  most 
important  to  dbserve  two  things  at  the  outset  One  is  that,  bad  as  has 
been  the  ccmduct  of  all  the  mutineers,  there  are  in  the  country,  as  well 

*  What  it  to  be  Done  with  the  Bengal  Army?  By  Qui  Hi.  Effingham  Wilson. 

The  Mutiny  in  the  Bengal  Army.    John  Chapman. 

The  Eresent  Oniis  in  India.  B^lections  by  the  Author  of  <<  Our  North-West 
Itoitier."    John  Chapman. 

Manual  of  British  Government  in  India.  By  E.  B.  Humphreys,  LL.D.,  Head* 
Master  of  the  Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Longman, . 
Brown,  Green,  and  Ltrngmans. 

A  Selection  of  Artides  and  Letters  on  various  Indian  Questions,  including 
Bemarks  on  European  Parties  in  Bengal,  Social  Policy  and  Missions  in  India, 
and  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Govemment  Schools.  Contributed  to  the  English' 
I^'ress  by  Hodgson  Pratt,  late  InspNector-G^ral.of  Schools  in  South  Bengal. 
Chapwan  and  HilL 
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as  among  themselves,  those  who  most  desenre  punishment — those  who 
tampered  with  the  Sepoy,  who  misled  him  and  sedueed  him  from  his 
allegiance  hy  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  which  appealed  to  his 
social  prejudices  and  his  religious  higotry,  as  also  those  who,  heing 
mutinterS)  fsve  the  eKampirt>f  the  cvnminion'of  orktes  at  whi<di  faiman 
nature  still  vkudlerl.  Glanng  Ai<taAd  Aba  he  ioiir  sevenge,  even  if  diose 
who  suffocated  the  Kahyles,  men,  women,  and  children,  like  wild  animals 
in  their  mountain  cares,  should  denounce  Jis  as  being  without  the  pale 
of  humanity ;  we  at  least  have  taken  no  revenge  on  defenceless  women 
and  children,  when  our  awn  little  ones,  ^nr  own  cherished  sisters  and  be- 
loved  wives,  were  sacrificed  to  the  fiendish  lusts  and  tiger-like  ferocity  of 
4lie  ^nutitieersl  Bbt  tuch  lovgagio  KsaMuA  tocbide  tdl  the  Sepoya  of 
Oaatral  InduL  Theve  is  not  a  man  Vmxg  who  wovdd  tmUj  advooste  a 
^ribolfisaie  destruction  ti£  what  was  lately  the  Bengal  army ;  ezaaq»]et 
.enough  will  soon  have  been  given  of  a  joit  «nd  ade^iate  vengeance,  snd 
if  tk^e  ware  nc^lut^  else  to  temper  tkat  ven^eanee,  it  lei^lit  to  Ixe 
sought  for  in  that  egotism,  ignoraoee,  «nd  infiMcnaiaon  wUdi,  joombioid 
together,  have  eatned  the  demoialisatbn  «f  iSaak  aengr,  and  mhAk  k  o»» 
paralleled  misery  to  to  many  thousands.  Bjr  all  meane  dattroy  ike^pniby' 
movers  in  the  coo^iracy,  as  also  ^  ieadmrs  among  the.flmtineeft ;  butp 
«s  a  necessary  and  hapfnly  an  easy  prelimnary  step,  annihilate  Am 
wretdied^tem  wbiohliM  woriced  •at  iti  Ofwn  inevitdbb  msidtii  and 
thas  not  only  will  tiie  txtumpli'  of  justice  be  eomidete^  but  tfaeaMana  -wSi. 
1)0  afforded  through  whieh  alone  we  can  hxxp^  £ar  aaeoen,  jMSored  aaA 
fiaal,  in  this  straggle. 

The  seeond  great  potnt  is  dMt  it  will  ahaatjM  be  JMceesary  to  letaia  * 
native  force.  We  have  shown  in  a  pvetrieiis  essay  on  the  liimd  Benanse 
SystieflQy  and  we  shall  inzlher  shew,  when  'we  «oome  ie  tieai  of  ihe  azietiiig 
poKee  system,  that  by  leaving  i;he  ooUeetiea  of  die  Tovmiue  to  the  aaiabm 
•^not  the  Zemindais— a  eomparatively  sraidl  body  of  fiuropeaas  .eoRtklt 
as  Hoe  Moguls  did  of  old^  hoM  India?  bi]^  no)  gmater  &lkcy  ean  b^ 
unagined  than  that  whidi  would  eontempiate  the  possibility  of  reiainini^ 
JO  ^vast  a  country  ihrougk  the -ageney  9i  firttidi  tEeapa. 

It  has  been  justfy  remarked  tqpon  tins  subject  iof  one  ef  die  paOH 
^leteers  before  ns,  that  tibeugb  it  may  be  neoesaary  for  a  oonsideraya 
time  to  maintain  there  eueh  a  fooroe  as  haa  never  hiui^iio  been  though 
requisite,  and  to  make  a  corresponding  redaction  in  ibe  fiiunber  of  oar 
native'  soldiery,  yet  we  i^iall  bait  eompUoate  our  diffienltiee  vndMrany 
sg^item  which  does  not  put  at  ow  disposal  a  Jaige  and  eflbaent  natiaa 
army*  .Coudd  our  coonky  even  bear  «m  doaisi  ef  men  lequised  to  kee|^ 
up  so  large  a  European  force,  the  finances  of  India  mnst  soon  fu<M?umb^ 
under  the  nressare  of  the  enormous  expenditure  it  woulsd  ooqasion.  The 
very  fact  tnat  a  European  rei^mmit  did  not  use  in  laaicli  eaeept  aeoom- 
panied  by  a  detachment  of  natives  to  take  its  gaarAij  ras^  serve  te  €0ttf^ 
to  the  British  public  some  idea  of  the  exotic  state  of  Efnglisli  troo{>s  in 
India,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  performing  geujeral  dqtii^, 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  adiraiitaga  of  employiay 
Bative  troops  may  be  phused*  It  is  ia  the  sense  of  llie  politieal  «dv^n- 
tages  whicn  would  be  gdned  by  largely  employing  native  agency  iti 
punishing  native  rebels.  We  ahould  divert  from  ourselves  the  .o^um 
which  must  be  incurred  in  exact  proportion  to  the  .degree  in  whallt 
we  personally  engaged  in  those  seventiai  fthat  muit  be  iaiieted^  we 
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flkoidd  dtateoy  tiirhope  o€  iakxn%  eoubfawtkniS)  when  one  banned  under 
tk»  moet  farofiumUe  circoiiistaiioes  eo  ligiially  faikd,  and  fidefitj  ie 
proved  to  be  the  more  orofitaUe  eonne ;  and  we  shooki  show  tiie  nrati- 
scars  how  litde  qnapalnj  Aeb  wtoBfi,  real  or  pretended,  ean  eseite  itt 
tfinr  own  distrieta^  ^i^iere  we  find  an  ample  supply  of  aspirants  to  ffll 
tbew  plaee<  It  wonU  Sndaed  be  impossible  to  orffir^^stiniate  the  nond 
effect  which  would  bo  psoduned  (not  only  in  India,  but  throughout  the 
cifilised  woild)  by  raising  among  a  people,  believed  to  be  iiostile  to  oar. 
znin^  a  feesh  army^  whose  seime  in  erushing  that  which  has  rerolted 
wenJd  prore  tl»  best  guarantee  for  its  own  fiitore  fidelity. 

No  one  intimate  w^  the  Indian  miHtary  system  hot  agsees  that  one 
e£  the  main  canses  v^  Ae  reereant  of  the  Bengal  army  suoeessfuUy 
tampered  wt^  die  remabdeiv  aivise  from  theiv  Euiopean  officers  having 
little  or  no  influence  oyer  the  men.  Muhammadan  oonqnrators  skilfnlhr 
araHed  thens^twof  the  egregious  Uunder  which  ignorance  and  salt- 
sufficianey  oonnnitted  in  tM  oasa  of  tha  gmaaed  cavtrid^s,  but  had 


Enrapaattr  ogecia  possessed  bi^  ordiaaiy  mfliwnce  with  thenr  man,  their 
ei^ani^onf  woald  have  been  accepted  in  prefiMenee  to  die  distorted! 
colonfing  wiuck  the  agents  of  the  miscfaaat  Kings  of  Oude  and  Delhi 
gava  tndiraMtten;  We  da  not  mea»  to  say  that  the.  ahsenea  of  infia* 
eatia  waa  iai»eiBal>  but  it  was  so  general  aa  to  makeihe  eae^iooa  only 
provatfaamla. 

Tlw  dbaansa  oC  infiuenoe  la  not  to  be  tsaoad  soUjT  to  the  officers  them* 
nsfcaa.  Smoa  die  enhwgement:  o£  die  nadve  army,  dii&renoe  of  langnaga 
aad  naKgieoy  diffMosna  of  haUtaaad  maamets^  even  of  aspept  and  modes 
of  thought,  have  all  served  to  keep  up  an  alienship  which  has  been  aggr&« 
lated  by  prida  and  fataity;  but  even  thasa  evils»  great  as  diey  were,  were 
overtopped  by/dM  strug^  between  the  armed  and  ciTilian  powers  ii&> 
}mBm^*^-m  strnggto:  writtok  had  attained .  its  aenith  i^  the  tima  of  tha 
breaUng  ant  ct  tha- Sony  rdblfian.  Gmwaxmn^  has,  it  is  well  hnoway 
espeaiaMy  nndar  tha  Aiald  of  Lord  Dalhousia's  authixity,.  dona  every* 
tinng^  it  oankl  to  mndeimina  the  authomty  dt  the  effieers  in  the  natiara 
snny.  'Bw  mutiny  of  the  6th.  Native  In£ftntry>  which  was  marked  by^ 
oitoiMutaBaes  efrnwammon  atrocity  and  treaohary,.  oa%  it  ii  well  linow% 
ba  traaed  td  the  commandant  haariag  basK  suspinuiad  from  his  duty  for 
the  crime  of  assertbg  his  authority  in  tiM>  eaatonment  he  commanded^, 
aad  turning  oat  of  it  an  impertinent  youa^  eivSiaa  who  Msiited  bis 
aBtWriiy.f  Is  itataU  asaeonahla  to  expect  Uiat  Sepoys  should  respect 
offioesa  wham  their  asm  govexaamat  doea  not  tespeet  2  or  that  disriplina 

*  The  correctton  of  the  false  position  in  which  the  commanding  officers  of  native 
regiments  have  been  hi^erto  placed—an  error  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  General 
Jaeob--4s  lOso  treated  of  as  one  of  the  most  ittjportaat  reftvoM  that  can  beeflteeted,, 
by  tin  aiAor  of  <•  TheFieient  Grisis^m  ladiat"*-''  That  we  shoold  organiM  oar 
native  annies,  not  in  assimilation  of  jljUse  preeedeot,  but  upon  the  sure  and  eteraalr 
rmlation  o£  common  sense,  to  the  end  that  the  total  amount  of  available  European 
tstot  and  moral  energy  in  India  may  be  applied  in  the  best  manner  practicable 
IhaeoordaneewMi  the  suggestions  published  by  the  hrte  Shr  John  Maledm,  aa^ 
mora  laeeaA^  urgsdrby  QenesalJaeob^  whose  appeal  t»ate  Join's  priir.iplea  may 
he  herei  ajaotod  • 

** '  Hie  native  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  really  efficient  state,  must  k>ok  to  their  imme- 
&te  commander,  the  head  of  the  regiment,  as  their  absolute  prince,  aa  the  para* 
Qsnnt  anduntty,  aeflur  as  thsy  are  coneemed/  ^ 
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could  be  preferred  when  there  was  eyen  in  their  own  caatonmeBts  ta 
imperium  in  imperio  that  oould  first  defy  the  commandants,  and  then 
pounce  upon  the  men  themselves,  and  subject  them  to  a  disgraceful  per- 
secution upon  a  trumped-up  charge  of  dacoitism,  simply  to  spite  the 
officers,  and  prove  how  little  dependence  the  Sepoys  need  place  m  their 
protection  ?  The  miserably  weak  and  vacillating  conduct  shown  in  con- 
trast to  this  by  the  same  civil  government  whenever  the  Sepoys  have 
mutinied  for  extra  allowances  in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  Punjab,  and 
only  resisted  by  the  iron  will  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell in  Scinde,  and  the  permitting  the  38th  Native  Infiemtry  to  have 
their  own  will,  upon  their  refuung  to  proceed  down  the  coast  by  sea, 
have  been  before  commented  upon.  Such  were,  in  reality,  the  remote 
causes  of  the  present  rebellion.  The  agents  of  the  King  of  Oude  could 
have  had  no  influence  with  a  well-affected  army. 

•  It  is  truly  time,  then,  that  men  versed  in  Indian  matters,  like  the 
Lawrences  and  the  Outrams,  should  supersede  die  scnons  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, for  whose  benefit,  it  would  be  Uionght,  that  the  viceroyalty  of 
India  was  held  in  especial  abeyance.  Those  who  have  to  depend  upon 
Bidia  as  a  means  of  support — the  thousands  who  woukl  be  beggared  bj 
the  lots  of  that  great  empire — will  no  more  allow  such  a  state  of  things  to 
continue  than  the  Cape  colonists  will  consent  to  be  pei^Mitually  ruled 
by  some  alien  nominee  of  a  noble  house  while  they  have  among  them 
men  of  real  local  knowledge  and  experience  Uke  Sir.Andries  Stocken- 
strom.  The  first  requisite  ror  the  Indian  urmy,  and  not  less  fo  for  India 
in  general,  is,  that  the  local  rokrs  should  be*  possessed  ci  Indian  ex- 
perience. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  those  who  blame  the  existing  India» 
government  for  not  having  called  out  the  pensioners  for  active  service,  and 
not  having  met  conspiracy  with  counter-plots— treachery  with  oorrup6oA 
and  bribery.  The  first  would  have  hem  as  imdequate  to  the  severitjr 
of  the  crisis  as  oil  to  lull  a  storm  in  the  Atlantic ;  uid  as  to  the  seconc^ 
it  is  oflenlive  even  to  contemplate  ^unworthy  of  a  great  power,  disre- 
putable in  conception,  and  still  more  so  in  practice,  even  supposing  thtit 
such  a  system  was  put  in  force  in  the  first  Sutlej  campayn,  and  uiat  il 
cost  poor  Cunningham  his  commisricm  for  denouneing  it.  The  samfiee 
of  a  man  at  the  sbine  of  shame ! 

Nor  does  the  st^gestion  of  a  contbgent  of  twenty  British  re^ments^ 
supplied  by  the  Crown,  being  transferred  permanentiy  to  India,  evea 
although  the  entire  united  army  be  made  a  royal  one^  find  mater  fitifvoar 
with  us.  We  are  more  than  in  favour  of  the  Indian  army  being  a  royal 
one ;  we  are  ashamed  and  astounded  at  its  being  disavowed.  Who  more 
worthy  of  royal  patronage  and  of  a  country's  gratitude  than  those 
gallant  men  who  have  fought  amidst  untpld  privations  and  difficulties^ 
and  led  their  troops  to  victory  agiunst  odds  that  seemahnost  fabulous? 
Who  have  held  out  a  hut  against  an  army,  a  citadel  against  a  nation,  to 
defend  the  helpless  women  and  children  P  Who  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  own  lives  to  save  the  world  from  such  a  miscreant  as  Nana  Sahib^ 
and  who  died  still  upholding  the  faith  of  their  fathers  by  example  and 
by  precept,  as  in  the  instance  of  young  Cheek?  Is  this  a  service  to 
ignore,  as  the  *^  Company's  ?*'  No  more  gallant  fellows,  no  braver  or 
more  intelligent  men,  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  service  in  the  world  than 
in  that  of  the  East  India  Company.  •  If  it  were  only  that  they  were 
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Sngikhmen  fighting  the  battle  of  their  country  on  foreign  land,  they 
woiild  be  entitled  to  all  that  their  country  could  do  for  them  surely  as 
much  as  the  petted  scions  of  an  hereditary  nobility  at  home ;  but  they  do 
more — ^they  uphold  the  military  honour  of  the  country  abroad  at  a  time 
when  it  has  waned  considerably  at  home,  and  they  surround  their  whole 
sets  with  a. halo  of  suffering^  and  glory.  Are  these  the  men  to  ignore, 
to:  pooh-pooh,  to  grant  rank  when  at  home  only  by  courtesy?  Such  a 
Btate  of  things  cannot  possibly  continue.  There  is  too  much  gratitude, 
too  much  good  sense,  too  strong  a  feeling  awakened  in  the  country  as  to 
placing  the  rig^t  men  in  the  right  place,  and  doing  justice  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  due,  whilst  demerits  and  incapacity  are  as  unscathingly  ex- 
posed, to  allow  of  such  claims  not  being  duly  acknowledged.  No,  the 
men  who  fig^t  for  us  in  India  are  as  much  the  Queen's  troops  as  those 
who  are  fighting  by  their  sides  beanng  their  English  regimental  colours. 
If  *^  Company  Bahadur  "  was  to  be  made  to  march  about,  their  positba 
would  be' at  once  summarily  disposed  of;  but  even  if  not,  we  ought  not 
to  have  such  a  solecbm  as  a  Company's  aiuny  fighting  the.  battles  of  the 
Queen  aadiof  their  country,  and  yet  neither  belonging  to  the  Queen  nor 
eoontry.inname,  although  they  manifestly  do  so  .in  reality. 

The  permanent  transfer  of  a  contingent  of  twenty  regiments  to  India 
if  open,  however,  to  many  objections,  among  the. chief  of  which  are  the 
pecoliarities  of  the  climate.  It  is  better  that  regiments  should  serve  a 
lew  years  in  India,  and*  be  then  replaced,  than  that  they  should  be  pec- 
auuMotl}'  quartered  in  the  country.  Such  a  system. would  also  be  in  the 
^heraeter  of  an  exile  for  life.  .    . 

It  would  further  perpetuate  the  very  evil  which  we  should  wirfi  tQ .  sise 
dene  away  with<?*^e.  distinction  between  an  Indian  and  a  British  artny, 
efea^hough  the  former  should  be  acknowledged  by  ,the  Crown.  Nothing 
k  better  known  than  that  the  position  of  the  Court  of  Directors. with 
Mgsrd  to  the  Indian  army  has  long  been  insufferable.  ^*  Where  it  is 
possible,"  says  Qui  Hi,  "  to  identify  the  particuliu'  action  of  the  Court  o| 
Btrectors  in  any  affair,  we^nd  it  marked  by  a  procra^tinatbg,  a  make- 
Aait^  and  cb^ese-paring  policy,  which  might  have  beep  expected. in  the 
gfDoera  and.  chandlers,  its  traditional  founder.  They  acquiesce  coQr 
tentedly  in  a  lavish  exp^ncfiture  for  the  notoriously  inefficient  staff  and 
establishments  of  the  array,  while  they  ever,  at  the. very  sanie  Upi^,  dis- 
]^y  a  morbid  itching  to  clip  the  allowances  and  infrii^e  op  the  rights  of 
segmental  officers.  The  Court  of  Directors,"  adds  the  same  writery 
^aff<»ds  a  unique  and  singular  instance-r-probaibly  the.  only  one  that 
could  be.  found  since  the  beginning  of  the  world — of  a  government  dis- 
liked and  distrusted,  by  aX\  classes  .of,  its  employes.  I  never  knew  an 
officer,  of  whatever  rank,  who  did  not  express  and  feel  some  contempt  for 
the  Coiirt,  and  who,  had  not,  ^loreoYer,  some  distrust  as  to  what  new  act 
of  inju^ce  it  contemplated." 

.  The  cure: for  this  is  simple.  It. is  .to  substitute  , for  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  .Board  of  Control— a  complex  system  which  has  been 
justly  compared  to  Dean  Swift's  idea  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  cutting 
cabbages  aimost  as  well  as  a  common  knife  would  do— a  single  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  whose  duty  it  would  be  not  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
those  ridiculous  trifles  which  annually  consume  30,000/.  of  red-tape  and 
Ibobcap,  but  solely  on  all  great  measures  of  real  impprtance,  such  as  it 
would  be  positively  unsafe  to  leave  unreservedly. to  the  discretion  of  a 
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lovi-fieiiieiiast iMT gov«aop^>«iiend.  Aa  to  dw  detail^  I0I  tbm  b«4 
rM  out  by  those  alone  who  aie  converawit  with  the  oonntrj,  its ' 
and  Ha  capabilities  ;  and  as  to  the  patronage,  let  it  be  superseded  by 
pnblte  eompetitioD,  by  whioh  the  arm^  and  the  civil  senrioe  al^Be  wo«ia 
secvure  men  quite  as  good  and  as  efficient  as  these  it  owes  to  the  disia*- 
tetested  disorioiittation  <^  Leadenhall-street  or  of  Caanmi«vow. 

It  may  be  objected  to  any  great  increase  of  British  offiosr%  snob  as 
sad  expeiienoe  has  shown  to  be  abeolntdy  aeoessary  in  remodelling  die 
native  army,  that  some  officers — the  best  and  die  best  liked-<-weremt2ft- 
lestly  muraered  by  the  men  who  affected  to  entertain  so  much  regaid  for- 
th«m.  Tbese  were,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  bdieve»  isolated  caies^  a«d 
it  is  certain  that  a  &r  larger  proportion  have  owed  their  livee  to  the  good' 
feefin^s  of  wdl-diqposed  men  than  have  fallen  victims  to  a  mtsptooad^ 
tbdegh  justifiaMe^  confidence  in  them.  As  before  stated*  also^  no  reorwr 
gytiiSrtion  of  the  native  army  invc^ving  such  an  augmentation  of  tbtt 
Butopeon  portion,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  native  part  of 
th^  rofoe  as  to  bring  within  a  safe  compass  that  £spropoi^n^  which- 
nediing  bat  the  blmdest  infatuation  could  have  allowed  to  inevsase  id 
enormously  as  was  the  case  before  the  mutiny,  will  effect  nmch,  nnleee 
the  conation  of  the  British  officer  n  at  the  same  time  improved.  His 
pay  (ail  ensign  gets  about  20Z.  a  month,  a  HeutenaBt25^  10s.,  a  captaim 
41/.  10s.)  is  notoriously  insufficient,  aod  is  no  eqmvalent  for  banish 
ment  to  a  country  so  distant  and  so  uncongenial  to  Europeans*  His  smaU 
regimental  aUowances  are  never  increased  on  account  of  extra  work  pee*! 
formed.  Regimental  promotion  is  slow  and  uncertain.  RegimMitaL 
officers  are  also  allowed  to  suffor  the  greatest  ii^ustioe  at  the  hands  ^  of 
sttff-officers-^the  lattor,  while  remaining  snugly  at  thmr  j^ointmentsi^ 
afituaHy  gaining  steps  by  the  casualties  miicb  occur  in  ^*  thai  xegimeDt/' 
as  it  is  preposterously  called.  But,  above  all  things,  the  tone  imd  ehiUM 
meter  of  the  officer  snould  be  more  looked  to.  A  better  time  never  pi»^ 
sented  itself  than  when  competitive  nominations  shall  open  tiie  ranka  tar 
8  more  merat  and  intellectual  dass  of  men.  Before  the  suhaltem  canba 
really  and  effiBCtually  tended,  it  should  be  enacted  that  the  supense 
officer  who  overlooked  vioe^  drunkemiess,  or  dishonesty,  should  he  himseifi 
removed  from  the  service,  as  being  either  as  vieioiu,  or  drunken,  er  «■ 
defirient  in  ri|;ht  moral  perception,  as  the  one  acting  under  his  authority*.) 
WhSe  men  can  be  obtained  who  do  not  drink  to  excess^  or  lie,  or  gamble^ 
or  cheat,  or  get  into  debt,  or  commit  acts  of  notorious  proA^facy,  it  wooU 
be  disgraceful  to  retain  any  who  are  known  to  have  such  prepssMnties.' 
Tilt  thtt  be  done,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  waH  not  be  truly  aewed^ 
the  cause  of  civilisation  advanced,  or  the  honour  of  Christianity  upheld 
iftladfia.^ 

Bt  the  return  of  the  Indian  government^  it  would  iqipear  that  the  pB»« 
portion  of  European  to  native  soldiers  was,  before  the  mutiny^  in  fiioni«* 
Wy  ai  1  to  9f ;  in  Madras,  as  1  to  16|;  and  in  Bengal,  as  1  to  24|1 
fit  estimatbg  the  comparative  trustworthiness  oT  the  tluee  armies^  theeft 

•  TiMaatber  of  the  9aieph]0tentitled*<TheFiesent  Crisis  in:&idia:  BefleetloQa 
kr  the  Autbor  of  *  Our  North-West  Frontier/  "  views  this  matter  in  so  serious  a 
Of  ht,  that  he  argues  **  that  the  Buropean  officers  of  those  regioients  which  have 
revolted,  or  become  disaffected,  should  not  be  reapp<^ated  to  any  r  ' 
miWaigr  bo^wluilsoevsr.* 
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Sgan^  «M  extrtfloelj  ngnificant  aadsugg^v^  for  i»e  majf  not  un&idy 
snppose  that  Muhammadan  intriguers  (the  propoitioQ  of  MuhammadttM 
to  £Bndoe$  is,  estimated  as  about  1  to  10)  coofioed  thrir  att^otioni  to 
Aatasmj  in  whioh  the  natiTes  fonned  so  o^erwhelouag  a  m^oiity* 

Within  the*  kst  twenty  yean,  the  augmentatioa  imida  to  the  native 
portion  of  the  Bengal  army  amounted  to  24  regiments  of  eavahy^  and. 
41  of  io&ntry — ell  irregulars^  and  all  officered  hy  Europeans  drawn  firouL 
s^gioKsnts  of  the  line.  Beudes  this^  the  native  eorps  of  the  liof^t 
had  been  stvengthened  to  the  extent,  of  some  20,000  men ;  while,  M  a 
oranterpdse  tathis  additioa  of  at  least  60,000  black  tro(^  the  Europaaa 
portion,  had,  hy  the  suicidal  cheeae-panng  policy  <^  the  Company,  becft 
laereaied  hy  only  2  iafantn^  regiments,  or  aay  a  couple  of  thoupand  menL 
itnotber  ahsuraty  was  the  diiproperUon  that  e»sted  betwe^  tber 
Qjoeen'e  and  tiie  Company's  E^opesin  tisoopt  in  the  di&rent  pM^denr* 
dee.  While  HI  Bengal  there  were  no  fowof  than  15  Qjueen's  retg^mant* 
to3  of  the  Company's  Eurc^^eao,,  in  Bombay  there  were  hut  4,  end  odj 
3^  to  the  same  pK^rtian  I 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  an  artide  of  Ais  deseri^tio%  to  enter  into  a  dii^ 
MUtion  as  to  tha  comparative  proportion  of  European  4nd  nittivo  ticoopt 
that  would  promise  b«st.  *<  Qui  Hi"  proposes  that  for  Bengal*  instead 
q(  aS' hitherto,  there  being  3  CSomfany's.Eiuiopean  regiments  to  74  iat 
&ntry  and  10  cavalry  r^nlar  apitive  i^mentsi  and  45  in&ntry  and  2& 
pralfy  native  irregulars  and  oontingebts*  there  should  be  15  EurgpeiBi 
iafontry  regiments  and  dcawihry  to  60  native  reguhir  in&ntry reginentm 
and  l^  anridiy  and  50  infantry  police  h»ttalions.  The  hitter  is  en  eii* 
oellent  suggestion,  which  we  propose  to  enter  upon,  when  treating  tb% 
^pestioa  el  die  preservation  of  social  order.  But  all  such  annangemeotft 
OMlst^be  left  to  considerations  that  will  be  suhcrdinate  to  the  one  greifc 
|N&At'«4he  extinction  of  the  douhk  government  and  the  supsffseding  cl  tfa« 
Gomfan/s  European  tro<^  hy  Queen's  reg^ents.  The  proportion  then 
te  he  admkted  betweea  such  troops  and  native  tnx^  will  be  n  simplft 
matter  of  detuL  It  ia  %mte  eertain  that  the  i^tmn  pursued  peevious  ta 
the  mutiny  was  erroneous.  No  future  govemmenti.  whatev^  may  he  iln 
netif  I',  oaa  fall  hack  to  such  a  state  of  things.*  The  native  regnhr 
cevaby  has*  it  is  wwU  knawn»  been  an  expennve  force,  that  never  could 
he  depended  upon,  ssid  should  he  done  away  with.  This  niU  be  one  oi 
the  faw  henefieiai  results  of  o«ar  recent  disasters. 

The  question  of  pKmortion  of  European  and  native  troops  also  involve! 
the  vaxad  question  of  the  diiefent  positions  where  a  militaipF  foroe  ii 
wiyired..  The  general  feeling  now,  mainly  cterived  from  Sur  Chariee 
Kapier^s-eareasm  that  our  forces  were  scattered  about  as  if  from  a  pqiMC* 
bex>is»diat  European  troops  should  be  maised»  with  regard  both  to  tneis 
pneservation  and  effi<»caiqr»  et  the  most  salubrious  stations  that  could  bt 
finnd  to  answer  both  in  a  military  and  political  pouM;  of  view.  It  is  the 
svna  with  the  native  troops;  theinfontry  pdice  battaEons(eachofv^ioh 
might  ha  raised  to  the  strength  of  one  thousand  men  of  all  ranks)  should 
pemm  all  those  misoellaneoua  duties  with  which,  focso  many  yeeis^  tU 

^  Tbeof^aion  of  General  Lake  was  that,  '^in  the  event  of  a  forcdsn  fbe  coming 
into  tills  country  (India),  without  a  very  great  addition  of  fbrce  in  JBuropeans,  the 
BMsewoMfbe  iktal^  as  there oo^t  alwaya So  ba.at  least  eneSuvepesa 
I  taima  natte  snttkr-Welk  Pis9i  iii.  3iflL 
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8  The  Bengal  Army. 

sfttive  regiments  of  the  line  have  been  hanuoed  and  their  discipline  and 
general  efficiency  so  seriously  impaired. 

^  If  all  the  contingents  and  local  corps,  recruited  from  all  parts  of  India, 
were  merged  into  one  -grand  Queen's  army,  a  g^at  deal  would  be  done 
towards  destroying  that  cohesion  which  made  each  regiment  a  mere  body 
of  militiamen,  all  drawn  from  the  same  districts,  and  united  by  what  are, 
in  some  degree,  common  interests  and  feelings :  a  state  of  things  obviously 
fraught  with  peril  to  an  alien  government  such  as  ours.  It  is  our  obvious 
policy  to  act  in  India  as  Rome  did  of  old- in  her  colonies.  She  employed 
Gauis  and  Numidians  in  Britain— Britons  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even 
Syria.  We  should  dispose  native  regiments  so  that,  in  whatever  district 
diey  might  be,  the  majority  of  the  men  would  be  foreigners  there,  and 
tflos  be  more  disposed  to  identify  themselves  with  the  government,  which 
is  the  only  point  all  should  have  in  common.  The  feeling  of  being  aliens 
would  at  the  same  time  be  transferred  froin  us  to  the  men  themselves. 
The  advantages  so  much  dwelt  upon,  aa  being  derived  from  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  Bengal,  the  Bombay,  tlie  Madras,  and  the  Punjab  armies, 
would  then  be  extended  to  every  regiment,  and  include  in  its  <^ration 
tile  whole  army.  Few  countries  lend  themselves  so  readtty  to  .such 
arrangements  as  India,  where  there  are  so  many  different  tribes  and  races. 
The  distinction  of  presidencies,  and  the  restouning  troops  raised  in  eaA 
within  its  own  presidency,  is  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  such  a 
leform  as  would  cause  the  government  of'  the  country  to  merge  under 
tbe  Crown,  when  the  military  system  could  be  provided  for  as  if  it  were 
what  it  ought  to  be— K>ne  grand  whole.  The  advantages  of  having 
a  compact  army,  were  it  only  of  some  forty  or  fifly  raousand  mei^ 
leserved  for  duties  ^cclusively  -military,  and  always  with  their  colours,  is 
c^bvious,  and  they  would  be  more  valuable  and  more  efficient  than  twiee 
that  number  of  an  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  regular  and  irregular 
corps  and  contingents  such  as  has  hitherto  made  up  an  army.  While  the 
kr^^ars  and  the  police  battalions  performed  the  misoellaneous  duties, 
ioch  an  army  would  be  placed  beyond  any  danger  from  mutiny,  rebellion, 
te  invasion  from  without. 

Repeated  ai&nexations  have  of  themselves  so  increased  the  extent  ofonr 
empire  in  India  as  to  render  necessaiy  an  entire  change  in  the  military 
system,  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  the  Indian  army.  It  is  not  twelve 
years  ago  since  the  most  northerly  of  our  dirisions  was  Sirhind ;  now  it  is 
Feshawur,  some  five  hundred  miles  farther.  Then  we  had  but  two  native 
infantry  corps  to  the  north  of  Kumal ;  before  the  outbreak  we  had  four 
within  the  Cis^Sutlcj,  besides  twenty-six  pushed  far  beyond  that  In  the 
south,  our  frontier  station  was  Rhyouk  Phyoo,  in  Arraoan,  where  we  kept 
one  coips ;  now  it  has  been  extended  some  few  hundred  miles  forther  to 
Pegu,  where  we  had  three  regiments.  Thus  thkty-one  out  of  the  seventy^ 
four  native- infantry  regiments  of  the  line,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  three* 
sevenths  of  that  arm,  had,  previous  to  the  outbreak,  been  transferred,  to 
occupy  what  to  them  were  foreign  countries,  and  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  constitution,  neither  they  nor  the  government  could  have  contem- 
plated they  would  ever  have  to  garrison.  Hence  it  was,  that  while  the 
S>eration  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  favourable  in  the  Punjab,  the 
uropeans  in  Assam  and  the  more  easterly  provinces  were  left  almost 
unprotected.  To  this  must  be  added  the.  consideration  that  two  ne^w 
kingdoms  have  fallen  to  our  lot  to  govern— Oude  and  Delhi-^the  one 
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Mud  to  have  been  proteeted  by  us^  and  the  other  in  our  posfeision— 'how 
much  they  really  were  so,  events  have  shown.  The  vast  extensicm  of  ter- 
ritory,  unaccompanied  by  a  sufficient  numerical  increase  in  the  streng^ 
of  the  Bengal  army,  has  entailed  other  evils,  by  the  troops  remaining  yean 
without  relief  or  even  furlough.  This  has  been  an  active  cause  of  discon- 
tent with  the  Sepoys,  who  labour  under  the  village  nostalgia  common  to 
most  Hindoos.  The  perpetual  choppings  and  changes,  devised  to  make 
wventy-four  regiments  do  work  sufficient  for  about  one  hundred  and 
Bl^^  has  also  been  a  source  of  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  expense, 
and  that  at  the  very  time  that  extra  allowances  were  witndrawn,  and  the 
profit  of  plundering  and  the  gratification  of  bullying  the  villagers  had  been 
very  properly  put  a  stop  to.  The  Bengal  Sepoy  has  by  no  means  been  so 
pampered  and  petted  as  it  has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  suppose.  The 
petldng  and  pampering  has  been  solely  in  regard  to  his  monstrous  reli^ous 
and  inoral  prejudices.  ■  In  these  he  has  been  pampered  and  petted  to  the 
&11,  and  to  our.  disgrace  as  Chrisdans.  But  in  other  matters  it  has  not 
been  so.  Difficulties  hav^e  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  being  pensioned 
ofl^  till  the.  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  idiodc  have  alike  been  retained  as 
efficient- men..  ^ It  was  a  fi&natic  idiot  who  led  on  the  52nd  Native  In- 
fimtry  to  mutin^i  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  same  rate  that  the  S^ioy  has 
been  pampered  m  bis  prejudices,  he  has  been  shorn  of  his  privileges,  and 
Aos  the  very  coarse  of  proceeding  most  likely  to  lead  him  to  mutiny 
has  been  carefully  and  even  phik)soplHoally  pursued.  The  Sepoy  entered 
i^on  iim  mutiny  with  the  feeling  that^  whatever  he  sacrificed  m  regard  to 

Cy,  penmon  was  too  remote  a  contingency  to  be  taken  into  aoeounti  and 
id  practically  been  abolished  by  the  Sirkar. 

.  It  has  i>een' justly  remarked,  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  calamity 
that  has  befallen  us  affi>rds  some  countervailing  advantage  in  the  feet 
that  we  shall  have,  in  a  great  measure,  at  all  events  as  ftur  as  Bengid  it 
ooncemed,  a  new  army  to  experiment  upon,  and  to  exclude  Sepoys  from 
it  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to  disband  the  native  regiments  in  the  runjab, 
Bottibay,  and  Madras,  because  those  of  Bengal  have  mutinied.  We  shall, 
however,  get  rid  of  old  Sepoys,  whose  reminiscences  it  would  be  difficult 
le  ^fofociate  from  a  state  of  things  to  which  it  would  be  madness  to  think 
of  retombg.  The  good  old  times,  when  a  Sepov  could '  obtain  all  he 
wanted  simpty  by  demanding  it  (as  his  felbw  Sipahi  still  does  in  Turkey 
and  in.Persia),  and  could  impress  the  first  villager  he  met — Zemindar  or 
Coolie—- to  carry  his  bundle  for  him,  would,  to  our  new  levies,-  be  as- 
sociated with  the  sut  jug,  or  '^^Iden  age ;''  and  never  having  enjoyed 
the  digni^  and  the  profit  of  jacks-in-office,  they  would  be  content  widi 
their  legitimate  position  of  equality  with  the  masses. 

'  A  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  has  been  written  about  high  and 
low-caste  men,  and  the  comparative  discipline  and  worth  of  the  native 
soldiers  in  the  different  prendencies.  That  physically  the  high-caste  men 
of  India  are  the  best  fitted  for  soldiers*no  one  has  attempted  to  deny; 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  and  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  advanced 
by  General^Jacob  and  other  less  known  writers,  to  the  reverence  for  caste, 
that  they  are  indebted  for  the  preference  they  obtain.*  It  would,  indeed, 

♦  General  John  Jacob,  who,  next  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  expose  the  faults  of  the  Bengal  army,  the  Uxitj  of  principle 
among  Buropean  officers,  the  absence  of  confidence  between  officers  and  native 
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bft  fBffieuh  tot  My  iqpon  what  giotteds  (rfjoifcioe  we  Aoniif  ai.«dvocatad 
bv  iOint^  xtiie  oar  Uviea  from  B^peoto  and  low-oaato  aen  oidy.  Hiodooa 
g|  a?^  aatta  are  uabned  widi  the  aame  pfejudicea,  and  ihe  high-caata 
«Mn»  whea  not  pampered^  pefctad,  and  qioik,  will  do  all  thai  the  loweit  oC 
the  low  win  do^  mi  at  the  saaae  time  he  a^  better  mait  and  &  bettev 


After  all)  little  caabe  dther  gained  or  loat  merdy  by  niang  Ugh^ 
oaeteaodlew'caitemraL;  the  beat  man  shoidd  be  onliabpd » be  he  Bwhrnig 
Of  Sttdnk  The  point  of  real  importanoe  is  to  obtain  &  mixture  of  roeiL 
ef  distinct  vaeee  and  dietinet  veligioue^to  mix.  Hindoos  with  Sikhs^  Mua* 
tidaaansi  Buddhuts^  or  Sondiaky  or  Miy  other  seota  we  cui  get|  ao^  «a 
H^garda  nationality,  to  mix  Hiodoslanees  with  Pni^bees^  Belooobee% 
S^hunees^  Affghm,  and  othsra.  It  wo«ld  also  he  a  most  important 
tbin^  to  lum  ChristiaaaoUiers,  bet  the^  are  just  the  most  difficult  to  be 
efatamed  in  Indian  Some  leermts  of  the  land  might,  hovperer,  be  obtained 
fimo^amesiff  th»  Abvsainians»  the  Copter  Ae  Armeninns,  Syrians,  Nea- 
ttoians,  and  other  Chii^ian  nationa  in  the  East 

The  anthor  of  the  pampblefc  cotitM  '"^The  Mutiny  in  the  Bmgak 
Army^"  who,  hedged  by  the  high  authodty  of  Sir  Chaiies  Ni^ner,^  adbraM 
eates  th*  cause  of  the  Sepey9  whose  rerok,  Hke  Qui  Hi,  he  attaibotee 
dmost  aoUy  to  the^cafftrUge  a&ucvjnafcly  sagrs :  ^Let  «e>not  vmUyf  or 
witboi^  dne  deliberation,  dUeardfrniSKmr  esrrioe  or  feooa  omr  esteem  tbtr 
IMS  ta  whom  sneh  eneomiiim  (wllndsng  to  Sir  Charles  Napiet'a  evi* 
daoiMe)  is  appUoahle^  and  nbose  foreCadiera  h«<re  tow^  onr  bathes  and 
ijKrea mean  empire  whea  woJost  one  in  anether  hennspheve.  Whaievar 
norror  or  indignation  recent  events  hare  aroused  in  our  breasts^  k  is  imm 
te  thia  army  to  declare  ear  belief  that  almost  all  the  mistiniea  of  India, 
njiether  in  Bengal  w  elsewiwe^  haffe  bee»  mmre  or  lessparoduced,  or  at 
least  baire  had  in  some  s(»t  the  initiative,  from  ouvs^es^" 
;  And  th«  saaae  writer,  after  diovriag  diet  the  Sepoy  vras  by  no  means. 
m  petted  as  is  imagined,  and  disomwng  the  difficnlties  diai  arise  frem: 
^'oasto''  In  the  nii^s--ttpe&  which  subject  be  givea  some  very  pointed 
]ttHlail»ona--*f^oes  OAtosey:  ^  W«  britei^  that  ssftty  is  beet  fiMmdia 
ibMowu  We  wonid  form  vegiamnts  of  dtffimn*  raoas^  for  vrhidi  pnrposn 
Indin  is  oat  without  materiiJs..  Sir  a  ]Nafier  pco|^>sed  to  enlist  20,000 
or  2^,000  Goorhhas  to  oomitespoise  the  native  army  of  BengdJ' 

Tbeawtoect  of  %  reform  and  reecga&isarien  of  th»  native  ain^  in  India; 
ia  too  vast  and  eomplex  to  be  treated  of  in  all  its  details  in  n  paper  lih% 
iba  preeeni  W-e  eea  do  no  more  than  sketdi  die  broad  fiisAoBeao^  Urn 
eiaa«  Eiesjpthing,  however,  really  depeada  open  %  fimdamental  obange  o£ 
qrstem,  as  we  have  all  akog  advsoci^ed.  Ia  the  words  of  th»a«thor  of 
"^Tbe  7reaenk  Criris  in  India,"  ""  having  possessed  ouaselvea  of  tiie 
MrMEol  Empire,  we. should  aasmna  the  title  of  Emperori  and  it  would  be^ 
nvaferaUe  &r  die  Queen  of  Engkmd  to  be  also  Empeessof  the  East^  thaa 
(or  na  to  squander  miUieDS  in  maintainmg  the  pageant  of  &  name  attaohei 
to  a  vanquished  enemy  who  has  no  power  fior  good,  and  has  now  shows 
himself  to  have  oonsiderable  power  fee  bana** 

soldiers,  and  between  goTemment  and  regimental  commanders.  **  Bemarks  on 
the  Native  Troops  of  the  Indian  Army,"  London,  1854;  Letter  printed  in  the 
l«Mt,  Dse;  2eih,  1863-4|  ««The  Present  Condiaon  of  the  Bengal  Natire  Army 
esBsMtted^wtthaVlewtoits  Is^rwrement^"  London,  1891^  and  ftmrth  edttioo. 
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Tbo  qwty  st  Livrporf  wm  «ihre  wilk  haMB  aod  twise,  lor  a  kng* 
West  Indian  ship  had  just  arrived  aflier  its  prospcnms  i^ojme.  it  wtts  a 
votei^s  day,  the  isM  made  ifcidf  Islt;  and  4m  paMeogert,  mien  A^left 
the  dap,  Men  mot  90try  -to  iuslen  to  tiie  ^dter  of  warm  hot^ 

One  of  them,  a  young  and  good-looking  lady,  only  entered  aa  holdl 
ta  faaw  It  f^jtin.  A»  wosnmB^  postNohaise  eoaM  be  got  f<eady^  «1m  taok 
her  seat  in  it,  to  go  &rther  on.  She  looked  ill  aad  ^nMnrora,  aa  if  km 
health  or  her  mind  had  suffered :  perhaps  botii. 

*<  It  is  an  expensive  way  of  travelling,"  she  said  to  herself  ^^Imlit^fTas 
better  to  coma.  Another  night  of  this  aaBpanst,  now  I  am  «»  near,  would 
have  seemed  longer  than  afi  &»  vest  i  wmaAm  whetker  I  shall  heaf  of 
her!    I  wooder  wl^ther^haa  aoade  har  wvf  to-aur  home!** 

fiwaa  about  seven  o'cftoek  m  the  enranmg  when  she  reached  that  homai 
Aaenratat,  whaas  Aa  dkliiot  Taeognisa^  anawaiad  Ae  aaBunaiii  atii* 
A)ar 

''isBfiaiamM^rilikiar 

*^Ya6,  mal'^HU* 

«0^Iam<vt»7flaat    ^Sm  to  the  kggaga,  mS  yoa.     >I  wiH  ga 

^ISmhggam!    Is  it  ti^«G«n  lMa»  mtea  r 

"* Tai," a^Edihe  irafreilar.  «" ¥au «m alMaga  m  Aahonsa^  ar^M 
would  not  ask  it*    I  am  J^fiw  CSiase.^' 

The gtrTs ayes  bi^lileiiadividiiirtdligmaa.  '^Oh,  mailnil  IMak 
Miss  Ursula  has  been  expecting  you.  I  am  pleased  you  have  got  heaia^ 
Ifefi^  £n>m  sadi « long  %ay/' 

'  UnnkChaseiaiaa«ittingaaBrllmfiia,i*aadb^hy&aii^t«fadmM 
hnpr:  vAiiAy  though  it  mnm  ita  bnghtaeis  on  Ihe  page,  threw  ite  daA« 
ness  on  the  room.  She  turned  round  iiriiatt  the  4aor  epeaed,  and  saw  k^ 
diatinetly  a  £gwa,  ^ufitdiip. 

<«  Ursula,  don't  you  knew  ma  F" 
'  *f  Satani  Busaa^i" 

Qiffstda,  abvaya  aoid  aad  ealm,  wm  acowed  'oot  ^  Imr  nalma.  tta 
laaed  har  ftiater  Susan  ^battar  than  any  one  in  the  woiidb:  or,  it  nay  4ba 
more  correct  to  say,  she  loved  no  one  but  Susan.  She  clasped  her,  Am 
pdiad  aff  Imr^wvappaiings,  aha  gently  pushed  h^r  into  an  aasy^^sdr; 
and,  finally,  sat  down  in  her  own,  and  burst  into  tears.  Tha  efaay^ 
aodamooatsafiire  Ursida  dmsel 

^  Forgive  my  being  absurd,  Susan ;  but  I  am  aa  aqaieed  to  ham  yon 
haek^safii^andaonad.^ 

Bhehadset  SasMi  an,  andidietwns  ctjiag  also,  for  man  UttnAy  tlaai 
Umda.  The  aiany  disagfaeafala  pomts  oi  her  iM-omanad  nntwava 
pressing  painfully  on  her  remembrance,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 

<<1  wish  I  haid  Iwan  guided  by  you,  Ursula,,  and  had  not  gene !  I 
shall  repent  it  as  long  as  I  live." 
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^  Well,  well,  it  b  oyer  and  done  with.  I  will  make  you  some  tea.  Toa 
look  as  if  you  had  been  ill,  Susan." 

"  I  have  been,  very  ill.'*    ' 

**  On  the  voyage  home  ?*' 

"No.    At  Barbadoes/' 

Ursula  ordered  the  tea  in,  and  busied  herself  making  it.  ^<  I  am  so 
delighted  to  see  you,"  she  said,  <<  that  all  my  scolding  has  gone  out  of 
my  head ;  but  I  assure  you,  Susan,  I  had  prepared  a  sharp  one  for  you.'' 

«  For  my  having  gone  out?" 

"No.  Those  old  bygones  must  be  bygones.  For  your  not  having 
come  home  with  Mrs.  Camagie.  How  could  you  think  of  ^ying 
Wundr  . 

Susan's  heart  leaped  into  hear  mouth.  "  Did  Emma— did  Mrs.  Cama^ 
oome  here  on  her  return  ?"  ,  . .     ' 

"  Yes.     She  is  here  now."  •  « 

"Now!     In  the  house?" 

"Not  in  the  house.     She  is  spending  the  day  at  the  Ashleys'." 

"  Did  sbe  say  why  I  did  not  come  with  her?"  inquired  Susan. 

"  I  could  not  get  from  her  why  you  did  not  comei — or,  indeed,  why  she 
came  herself.  There  is  no  cordiality  betwe^i  us.  Had  I  been^here 
alone,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  refuse  receiving  h^.  But  Henry 
happened  to  be  at  home  then,  and  was  pleased  to  welcome  l|er,  and  it  is 
his  nouse,  not  mine.  When  he  went  away  again,  he  charged  mie  to  make 
her  comfortable  as  long  as  she  liked  to  stop.  I  questioned  her  as  little 
as  possible,  but  the  excuses  she  gave  sounded  frivolous  to  me— Aat  you 
were  not  ready,  and  stopped  to  nurse  Mr.  Camagie,  who  was  going  to 
have  a  fever.  It  struck  me  that  she  ought  to  have  assitmed  die  authority 
iwsted'  in  a  married  woman,  and  -  insisted'  on  your  retumii^  with  her. 
Susan,  I  have  said  that  I  am  not  going. to  scold  you  now;  but  "Mi.  Cw- 
nagie's  house  was  not  quite  the  plaoef&ryoo,  li^sanetioirad  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife."  

**  No,  it  was  not,"  spoke  Susan,  in  a  resentful  tone,  for  Emma's  heart- 
less oondoct  aroused  every  spark  of  indignation  witlun  her.  "  She  lAuHild 
have  t(dd  you  the  truth — that  she  gave  me  no  chance  of  conning  with  her* 
TJf^sula!  she  ran  away  from  BarbaSoes." 

Ursula  had  the  teapot  in  her  hand,  preparing  to  pour  out  the  tea.^ 
£he  put  it  down,  and  turned  her  eyes  on  ^usan.     ''  Ibm  away !" 

"Clandestinely.  We  knew  no  more  of  her  leaving  tiian  you  did. 
Sbe  dressed  for  an  evening  party,  went  to  it-— es  I  supposedf— and  never 
ostrae  home  again.  The  next  day  we  found  that  she  had  sailed  ibr 
aigland."  r 

^  And  her  reason  ?"  imperiously  demanded  Urstda,  who  had  never  any 
ohartty  for  ill-dcnng.  ,  .      . 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  since,  you  know.  She  and  Mr.  Camagie  were 
not  very  happy  together." 

"That  is  more  than  likely,"  responded  Ursula,  in  a  marked  toaa. 
"  But  Mr.  Camagie  ought  to  have  told  you,  if  she  did  not.  Of  course^'* 
die  added,  an  unpleasant  idea  obtrading  itself,  "  she  did  not  come  mth- 
out  his  sanction  ?" 

"And  without  his  knowledge  also,  Unula.    And  what  made  it wcnrse. 
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he  was  mkening  for  a  fever;  and,  for  all  the  knew,  he  might  have  £ed 
bit" 

*<  That's  the  fever  she  has  hinted  at.  Which  you,  she  sajSi  stopped 
to  nurse." 

'^  I  did  help  to  nurse  him  through  it*  And  took  it  myself,  and  nearij 
kst  my  life.'' 

Ideas  crowded  fast  upon  the  mind  of  Ursula  Chase.  Her  brow  con- 
tracted.    *'  Were  you  laid  up  there — in  his  houses-alone  f " 

'<  Not  alone.  A  friend,  a  widow  lady,  came  to  be  with  me  the^  day 
after  Emma  left.  And  when  I  was  well  enough,  I  removed  to  her  house 
tiU  I  sailed." 

^<  It  is  the  most  incomprehenuble  story  altogether !"  uttered  Ursula. 
"I  mean  Emma's  proceedings.  What  did  she  leave  Barbadoes  for? 
What  does  she  do  in  England  ?  All  I  have  heard  her  Mj  about  it,  iS| 
tiiat  her  health  was  bad,  and  she  wanted  a  change.  It  appeared  to  be 
good  enough  when  she  came  here." 

**  Th^lte  wtM  noUu^g  the  matter  with  her  health.  Ursula— the  worst 
part  of  the  history  is  behind:  she  did  not  come  alone." 

**  I  know  that.  Ruth  came  with  her.  The  girl  has  got  leave  for  a 
week  now,  and  is  gone  to  see  her  friends." 

^*  I  do  not  mean  Buth.  She  had  made  herself  "  Susan  hesitated : 
between  her  strong  hope  that  Emma  might  be  innocent,  and  the  obl^-r 
tion  that  was  upon  her  to  disclose  the  pTain  truth,  she  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss  how  to  frame  hor  words — '^  Emma  had  made  herself  conspicuous 
with  a  friend  of  Mr.  Cainagie's ;  had  been  too  much  in  his  company;  too 
free  in  her  manners  with  him.  He" — Susan  drof^>ed  her  voice— ^'  left 
JB^badoes  with  her." 

Ursula  turned  whito.  And  her  tone,  as  she  hastily  rejoinedi  cose  into 
a  shriek.  ^ 

'^  His  name  was  not  .Chard  ?     Susan,  it  was  not  Chard  ?" 

''  Captain  Chard,"  was  Susan's  sad  rej<Hnder. 

Urs(ula'a  foce  presented  a  picture  of  dismay.  After  a  pause^  she 
ipoke. 

*f  He  can^e  here  with  her." 

''  Came  here !"  echoed  Susan.     ''  Did  he  stop  ?" 

^*  No.  A  couple  of  hours.  She  introduced  him  to  Henry  as  a  friencl 
of  Mr.  Camagie  s,  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  oyw.  Susan  I  she  hii^ 
a  kttor  from  that  man  every  nioroing.  Every  morning  of  her  life.  One 
day  Henry  asked  her  who  her  punctual  correspondent  was,  and  she  tte- 
knqwiedged  it  was  Ci^ptain  Chwd:  she  said  he  was  transacting  business 
relative  to  Barbadoes,  and  it  was  necessary  she  should  be  kept  informed 
of  T^,fir^grefi$.  Whatever  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?  If  she  is— what  sh^ 
may  be—^he  idiall  not  contaminato  this  house.  Nor  would  H«ary  vrish 
her  to  be  with  us." 

"It  may  not  be  so,"  cried  Susan,  eagerly.  **  At  any  rate,  Ursula^  it 
is  9y>t  for  us  so  to  judge  her,  or  to  prodaim  it.  We  must  wait  tm  tli0 
elucidation." 

''  When  is  it  to  come  ?  What  is  she  going  to  do  here  ?  How  long  is 
she  goii^  to  stop  ?"  reitonited  Ursula^  with  a  frowning  brow.  , 

Susan  shook  her  head.     *'  I  know  nothing.    Mr.  Carpagie  is  conuiig 
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**  To  get  a  divorce,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  tone.  *^  As  he  says,  fitlt 
If  4ie  *fiiid  tio  gveua^h^-— «^ 

Ursula  rose:  she  paced  the  room  in  excitement  **  A  divorced  wiMHattl 
iAa%  a  disj^ee  to  the  Amiilj !  oar  Mster!  I  wish  the  rfiip  liad  ifonk 
with  them  !*' 

*< Umrial  Donot  Who's tiiit emning in ?"  eried ISman,  hmi&ng 
her  remonstrance  i^ort 

**  Frances  MaitUmd^  i  believe !  It  is  Wi^  ihe  hostle  she  makes.  IShe 
\§4^vy9  oonmg  In  M4ien  she  k  not  wanted.**  ■;^' 

Frances  Maitland  it  was.  Susan's  close  friend  for  many  years;  S^ 
Wis  inexpressibly  surprised  to  see  Susan.  ^  ^     ' 

^To  ^hinkriifl^  I  shodd  find  you  here!  I  eattte  in  to  fit  tkto^h^tkJr 
with  Ursula,  knowing  Emma  was  oul  to^nght,  and  beiis  are  you  1'^ 

^  Ssfe  at  botne  agMa,  «fter  all  my  travels  mA  wafiderings,^  im#w«ffe4 


Hie  three  gathered  round  the  fire,  Susan  in  the  easy-elnir,  f^rttae^  on 
a  footstool  close  to  lier,  and  talked  c^  xM  times  and  preseil  onesi  >  IPt^* 
iuk  fund  Kt^  .      . 

^<  I  say,  Susan,"  cried  Frances,  at  lengili,  '^is  iiiere  boI  something 
wroBg  hetweoi  Emma  and  her  huflband  ?  It  is  fiot  afl  l^iie  sky^ 
bitr 

^  I  have  eeHainfy  seen  laoire  levk^  cmij^B,''  was  Susan's  rejoinder. 

^  Did  you  evw  see  a  mere  hating  one  ?  I  propheded  they  wovdd  hav« 
BO  luck.    What  do  you  think  Emma  raid  to  me  ^  -othertlay  t*^ 

^^^otBB  nenemse,  perhaps.*' 

^^  I  took  it  for  sense  by  her  tone  and  look.  That  at  all  the  Kve  anfr- 
mik  walking  on  two  legs,  there  was  not  one  she  detected  half  so  mudi 
as  she  detested  Lieutenant  Camagie." 

**  Emma  was  always*givento  mako  random  asser^ns/*  retun^  Susan. 
<<  You  know  that.     Something  fike  yourself,  Fxaflces.*' 

*^  £hMwq«  are  th^  s^iarated  P**  resumei  VraiDoes^  siting  her  -vem^e. 

"  Separated  I     What  do  you  mean  P" 

**  1  do  not  believe  she  is  going  back  to  Him,*^  WM  FiWBces  MmAmd's 
answer.  ^*  I  was  telling  her  she  had  beCter  invite  loe  to  go  home  with 
her t6  Bai4>a4oes,  and ime  said  it  vrasno  hornet^  hers,  and  never  should 
toacain.     What  is  it  aU?" 

<<  I  am  not  in  Eknsa's  oowMenea,**  vsj^i^d  Sasan*  **  She  mftjr  havt 
said  it  in  a  mement  of  wfoe.** 

**  And  she  seems  to  have  as  fittie  hrtention  of  staying  long  here.  1 
■rast  «ay  ^me  drinr,  however,  Susan-^that  you  were  detenmned  to  hai^ 
enough  of  your  M.  lov^s  eomipai^,  to  /remain  with  him,  inst^  df 
coning  heme  wMn  Emma  t  If  somo  of  us  ^iddy  ones  were  to  do  s«A 
a  thing,  we  should  be  called  all  to  pieces  for  it" 

Fbor  iSusan  M^  her  &ce  flush,  and  i^o  leaned  her  kead  upon  ber 
lumd.  Ufsuk  aroiKied  herself,  and  spoked  dp  in  the'irtem  tone  she  took 
when  displeased. 

^  ^  You  seem  to  forget  my  sister's  fatigue^  or  ytm  wovld  aot  toase  her 
to-night  with  absurd  jokes.  In  aU  that  Susan  has  done  ^e  has  had  b«t 
ttae  motive— lovB  to  Mrs.  Ccmagie.^ 
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^I  know  iliat^''  cried  Frances.  *'  I  wbh  we  were  all  as  pnic-hetoted 
and  full  of  loTe  as  Susan.    We  cannot  say  as  mudi  for  Emma.'' 

MtsB  MuUand  stayed  late,  but  Emma  dU  not  come  in.  Whoi  she 
TOSe  to  gOy  Ursula  said  she  had  a  request  to  make  to  her. 

«  What  is  it  ?" 

^'  Should  you  meet  Mrs.  Camaffie  on  your  way,  do  not  say  that  Susan 
has  retomecL .  We  want  to  surprise  her." 

"Very  well.     I  won V 

^  She  need  not  talk  about  having  enough  of  a  lover's  company,"  ex- 
claimed Ursula,  as  Frances  left.  *^  A  pretty  affiiir  she  has  had,  hersdf, 
Susan,  nnce  you  have  been  away." 

<' Indeed!    A  fresh  one?" 

"  Threw  herself,  pcnnt  blank,  at  the  head — or  ihe  heart— of  a  new 
curate  we  had.  ^e  nearly  tormented  his  life  out.  Meetmg  him  in  Ins 
walks,  and  at  the  cottages,  and  inviting  him  to  their  house.  It  was  too 
bere£sced.  He  did  not  bite :  and  people  do  say  that  he  threw  up  the 
curacy  to  be  rid  of  her." 

"  Frances  was  wild  to  be  married,  years  ago,  and  I  conclude,  as  the 
time  gets  on,  and  she  gets  on,  that  her  anxiety  does  not  lessen." 

^*  Sie's  wild  to  be  a  simpleton,"  sharply  retorted  Ursula. 

When  Mrs.  Camagie  was  heard  eifitenng  the  hall,  Susan  rose  firom 
her  seat  in  agitation.  She  could  not  meet  her  unmoved,  and  she  lai  d 
hold  of  the  table  to  steady  herself. 

Mrs.  Camagie  came  in.  One  amazed  glance,  one  quick  look  of  per- 
pkxity  in  her  face,  and  then  it  resumed  its  indifference  again.  She  had 
possibly  anticipated  the  present  moment,  and  prepared  herself  for  it. 
She  had  recovered  all  her  European  good  looks,  and  was  prettier  than 
ever. 

**  My  goodness  me,  Susan  I  What  wind  blew  you  here  ?  Are  you 
'alone  ?  -^she  looked  round  the  room.     "  Is  he  come  P" 

<^  No.     If  you  allude  to  your  husband." 

<^He  is  not  any  husband  of  mine;  and  is  not  going  to  be  agiun. 
Don't  honour  him  so  far  as  to  give  him  the  title." 

*^  Are  you  aware,  madam,  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  P"  uttered 
Ursula,  advancing,  and  planting  herself  before  Mrs.  Camagie.  "  That 
you  quitted  your  husband's  home  clandestinely,  and  left  your  sister  un- 
protected in  Mr.  Camaj^'s  house  P" 

'<  Susan  is  not  a  chUd.  She  is  old  enough  to  protect  herself,"  was 
tibe  flippant  answer. 

**  How  dared  you  come  home  to  me  with  your  untraths — that  Susan 
was  not  ready  to  accompany  you  ?  You  did  not  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.     You  did  not  wish  it." 

<^  Perhaps  I  did  not,"  returned  Mrs.  Caraa|;ie. 

^' Emma,"  interposed  Susan,  ^^  your  con£ict  to  me  has  been  crael, 
quite  unjustifiable  and  unpardonable.  How  could  you  think  of  quitting 
Mrbadoes  without  me  ?  of  leaving  me  alone  with  Mr.  Camagie  ?" 

**  What  if  I  did  P     You  have  not  eaten  each  other  up." 

Ursula's  hands  tingled  to  inflict  personal  chastisement  upon  her,  as 
they  had  sometimes  done  when  Emma  was  a  child.     Susan  spoke. 

'^  And  your  conduct  was  even  more  crael  to  your  husband.    He  was 
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[  -mAi  ikit  fefW,  and  jtm  knew  it  He  bad  it  itm^jnenAj ;  so 
dangerously  tluit  it  ivms  a  merqr  he  did  not  die/' 

*^  I  wish  he  had !"  fervently  uttered  Mrs»  Carm^^  ^  If  praying  for 
it  would  have  takvn  kkn,  he'd  httre  gOQe^  for  I  was  d<UDg  that,  ail  the 
voyage  over.  Young  Grape  was  on  hoard  just  hefore  we  sailed,  and  re- 
ported &at  Comagie  had  heen  sent  home  d^irk»is." 

Susan  sat  down  in  dismay.  Even  Uxaola  was  aiieiioed.  Wksi  wan 
they  to  do  with  her  ? 

<'  Are  yon  aware  that  be  0  folkming  you  to  England  ?*-Hnid  Soar  vrhat 
piirpcee  P'  sternly  demanded  Ursula. 

'<  To  get  a  divorce,  I  hope/'  was  the  cod  re[dy.  Ik  stroek  Umbt 
dumh. 

'^  If  be  has  any  qsirit,  he  will  sue  &ar  a  divorce,  <^t%  all,"  added  Mrs. 
Camagie. 

**  Oh,  you  wicked  woman !"  uttered  the  indignant  Urania.  -^^  Ta  eeaie 
ketey  in  brazen  impi^eiice,  and  bring  him  I  That  man  I  Did  yon  §m^ 
get,  madam^  that  this  was  a  respectable  house-'tluit  it  was  once  jt»r 
mother's,  and  that  it  is  now  mine  ?" 

'<  Forget  it,  no,"  said  Emma,  ^«nd  I  am  t^aai^  «s  leif  eetaUe  as  joa 
are.     And  so  is  be.'' 

^  Susan,  is  she  mad  ?" 

Emma  advanced  forward,  her  whole  face  lighted  up  wkb  pasdon.  ^I 
have  done  no  wrong,"  she  said.  *'  I  left  my  borne  in  the  way  I  did,  to 
get  rid  of  my  busbsu^  rid  of  his  name,  and  to  become  &ee  agaia..  I  oon- 
eerted  my  ^pkaas  with  Captain  Cbard.  When  Mr.  Catmgie  sues  for  a 
dxvoroe,  which  ^  course  he  must  do,  he  will  obtam  it,  for  it  will  be  un- 
opposed, and  then  I  shall  become  Captain  Chard's  wife.  He  has  loved 
me  long,  and  I  love  him.  I  have  done  no  wrong,"  she  repeated,  with 
flashing  eyes,  ^^  and  Cs^»tMn  Chard  would  not  lead  me  into  it :  but  rather^' 
— she  dropped  her  voic^— ''  than  not  be  rid  of  Lieutenimt  Camagi^  we 
would  do  it." 

^  Oh,  Emma  !"  exclaimed  Susan*  ^'  If  we  believe  yon,  can  you  expect 
the  world  will  do  so  ?" 

'^  It  will  have  to.  Once  let  the  divorce  be  pronouneed,  and  we  shall 
make  our  assertions  good.  Ruth  can  bear  good  testimony ;  and  so  can 
others.  Mr.  Camagie  has  got  a  letter  before  this,  despatched  on  my 
arrival  here,  that  wiU  sting  mm  into  seeking  a  divorce :  it  was  parpaselj 
worded  for  it." 

'^  Are  you  not  afraid  of  other  consequences  than  a  divorce?"  asked 
Snsan.  ''Mr.  Camagie  is  bitterly  indignant  agsdnst  Captain  Chard. 
He  says  he  shall  shoot  him." 

'*  Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  retorted  Mrs.  Camagie. 

''I  hope,"  uttered  Ursul%  in  a  fervent  tone,  ''that  your  Ciq>tain 
Chard  will  be  drummed  out  of  the  regiment.  A  sepntaUe  com- 
mffider !" 

"Too  late,"  sareastically  rejmned  Mrs.  Camag^*  ^ He  has  scU 
out" 

"  The  kindest  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  yoa  would  have  been 
a  shipwreck  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  repeated  Ursula. 

5'  Thank  you.  The  waves  were  not  of  your  opinioiv  yon  peremve.  I 
hope  and  trust  he  may  get  shipwrecked  coming  over.    It  would  save  a 
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world  of  trouble,  and  I  and  Captain  Olwrd  should  hold  a  pid>lic  rejoicing 
orer  it  Have  you  any  more  fault  to  find  with  me  P  beoaose,  if  not,  I 
am  going  up  to  bed/' 

M  reply  was  made,  and  Mrs.  Camagie  quitted  the  room. 

^  Susaa,"  uttered  UrsuUi  again,  <<i»  she  mad  ?  What  wiU  become  of 
«  all,  in  the  eyes  ef  the  world  ?" 

^  Can  what  she  says  be  tne  ?**  asked  S«sao.  <<  I  am  indiiied  to  he* 
lieve  it." 

^  What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  true  or  false  ?"  retorted 
Ursula.  *^  We  kfK>w  the  construction  that  must  be  pat  on  such  cendud; 
I  shall  write  to  Henry  ;  a  letter  that  will  fetch  him  home.  If  he  persists 
in  aUowing  her  to  remain  in  the  house,  I  AtJl  leave  it" 

II. 

TwELVx  MONTHS,  more,  passed  away,  and  Emma  Camagie's  straage 
plans  were  bearing  fruit.  Mr.  Camagie  had  lost  no  time :  the  very  ship 
which  had  brought  home  Susan,  had  also  brought  certain  instmedons 
fieom  Mr.  Camagie  to  his  solicitors,  and  he  had  followed  them  later.  An 
action  was  forthwith  commenced  against  Captain  Chard^  ^'Camagie  tr. 
Chard."  It  was  undefended  on  the  trial,  and  judgmeiU  and  damages 
were  suffered  to  go  W  default  Then  came  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  in  early  spring,  seventeen  numths  after  her  departm^  from 
her  husband's  home,  Mrs.  Camagie  was  pronounced  to  have  forfeited  all 
daim  to  his  name  for  ever.  Dunng  the  proceedings,  Mrs.  Carnagie  had 
resided  with  one  of  her  brothers,  for  Ursi^  had  been  bitter,  unforgrring, 
aad  vehement 

Before  iA»  divorce  was  finally  {nronounced,  Susan  and  Ursula  w«re 
isfiied  to  spend  some  time  with  an  aged  retire  in  Wales.  They  ac- 
cepted it  readily,  glad  to  be  away  &om  their  own  neighbourhood  for  a 
while  :  Ursula  was  wont  to  declare^  ev^  time  she  went  out,  that  the 
pec^le  '^  looked  at  her,"  as  if  to  remind  her  that  she  was  the  suter  of 
Mrs.  Camagie.  They  were  away  three  months,  and  the  chief  change 
which  they  found  on  their  return  was,  that  their  rector  had  obtained  a 
six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  a  stranger  was  residing  in  the  rectory 
and  officiating  for  him. 

On  the  following  day,  Smiday,  they  went  to  church  as  usuaL  The 
aew  dergyman  had  just  ascended  to  tiae  reading-desk.  Susan  looked  at 
1dm;  she  mbbed  h^  eyes  and  looked  again  :  it  was  surely  Mr.  Leicester, 
whom  she  had  left  in  Barbadoes  I  And  now  their  gace  met,  and  there 
was  no  mistake. 

**  1  like  lum  vei^  much,"  cried  Ursula,  dluding  to  the  new  clergyman, 
as  ihey  were  walkmg  home  from  church  after  service.  ^'  I  wonder  who 
he  is." 

*^  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Susan*  ^  Mr.  Leicester.  I  knofw  Urn,  Ur- 
arfa." 

"  You  !     Where  have  you  known  him  ?"  .    ' 

*^  In  BaiiMdoes.  He  had  a  church  there.  It  was  to  his  house  I  was 
removed  from  Mr.  Camagie's.  You  have  f<»gotten  the  name,  perhaps. 
It  was  his  sister,  Mrs.  Freeman,  who  nmrsed  me  through  the  fever.  They 
were  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  under  great  diJigations  to  them." 
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'^  In  he  married,  this  Mr.  Leicester?^ 

^'  No.     At  least  he  was  not  then.'' 

*^  There  was  a  lady  in  the  parsonage  pew.'' 

A  quick  step  hehind  them,  a  step  Susan  thought  she  remembered, 
and  she  turned  round  to  find  her  hand  taken  by  Mr.  Leicester,  a  tall, 
fine  man,  with  an  intellectual  countenance.  What  with  old  recollections, 
and  perhaps  conscious  present  feelings,  Susan  felt  that  her  face  became 
one  crimson  glow,  as  he  held  her  hand  and  looked  into  it. 

^' Ikfy  sister  Ursula,''  she  said,  turning  it  away.  ''I  do  not  know 
when  1  have  been  so  much  surprised  as  to*day,  Mr.  Leicester." 

"  To  see  me  officiating  in  your  own  parish,"  he  laughed.  "  When 
you  left  me  far  away,  not  so  very  long  ago." 

"  Have  you  come  over  on  leave  of  absence  P" 

*^  I  have  come  for  good.  My  health  has  been  very  indifferent  for 
twelve  months  past,  so  I  resigned  my  appointment  there.  I  am  in  ex- 
pectation of  preferment  in  England,  but  meanwhile  this  offered  and  I 
took  it." 

When  they  arrived  at  their  house  he  entered  with  them.  Ursula  went 
up-stairs  to  take  off  her  things,  Susan  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Mr.  Leicester. 

"  May  I  inquire  after  your  sister  ?"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

^^  She  is  just  married  again.  They  were  married  the  instant  the  di- 
vorce Was  obtained.  You  must  have  heard  that,  amongst  ^our  friends 
here,  for  I  make  no  doubt  they  have  been  full  of  it." 

^'  Yes,  it  has  been  a  prolific  topic,"  replied  Mr.  Leicest^.  ^'  Tlie  mar- 
riage was  also  in  the  newspapers." 

''  In  every  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  think,"  returned 
Susan,  her  tone  betraying  her  vexation.  ^<  All  possible  publicity  that 
could  be  given  to  it,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Chard  gave.  They  sent  oat  cards 
and  cake  to  every  &mily  they  knew." 

"  They  are  travelling,  are  they  not?" 

"  They  have  gone  to  Germany,  I  believe.  But  we  have  held  no  com* 
munication  with  themselves.  My  sister  Ursula  resents  Emma's  conduct 
deeply."  ^     " 

<<  But,  if  Mrs.  Camagie  is*  to  be  believed,  there  was  little  to  resent. 
So  the  neighbourhood,  here,  says." 

^'  I  think  dbe  is  to  be  believed ;  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  But  we  feel  that,  even  at  its  best,  she  has  brought  great  disgrace 
into  the  family,  and  Ursula  will  never  forget  or  forgive  it." 

*^  Mr.  Camagie  is  also  about  to  marry  again." 

**  Is  he  P"  exclaimed  Susan. 

<<  You  remember  those  wealthy  planters  on  that  large  estate  a  few 
miles  off  Barbadoes  ?"  .  i 

**  Yes.     The  Prance  estate  you  mean." 

"  He  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Prance." 

*^  Why,  she  was  half-caste !"  uttered  Susan,  after  a  pause  of  amase 
ment 

Mr.  Leicester  nodded.  "  It  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise  in 
Barbadoes.     She  will  have  a  large  fortune." 

^<  It  was  said  she  was  very  cruel,"  observed  Susan,  **  and  would  beat 
her  slaves  with  her  own  hand." 
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«<  And  I  know  that  to  be  trae,"  said  Mr.  Leicester.  <<  Howerer,  Mr. 
Camaeie  is  to  marry  her.     He  was  only  waiting  for  the  divorce." 

^*  I  heartily  wish  him  more  happiness  than  in  his  last  marriage/'  said 
Susan ;  '*  ani  perhaps  he  may  find  it,  although  she  is  half-caste.  When 
she  is  an  Englishman's  wife  she  may  be  taught  that  slaves  are  possessed 
of  human  feelings,  as  she  is,  and  learn  to  treat  them  kindly .'' 

*^  Did  you  see  Mr.  Camagie  when  he  was  in  England  r 

"  Yes.  He  came  here :  just  a  passing  visit,"  answered  Susan.  **  I 
was  glad  when  he  went  back :  I  was  always  fearing  that  he  and  Captain 
Chard  might  meet.  Mr.  Camagie  came  [over,  intending  to  challenge 
him,  but  his  lawyers  told  him  that  if  he  took  the  law  into  nis  own  hands 
he  would  not  get  his  divorce.  I  suppose  they  only  sud  it  to  prevent 
hbodshed.     How  is  Mrs.  Freeman  ?    Did  she  come  home  with  you  ?" 

*^  No,  she  remains  in  Barbadoes.  She  is  Mrs.  Grape  now,  I  have 
an  elder  sister  staying  here  with  me,  "Miss  Leicester.*' 

<<  Do  you  like  tne  neighbourhood?'' 

^*  Not  so  well  as  I  had  anticipated.  I  shall  like  it  better,  now  I  have 
an  old  firiend  in  it,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  And  Susan's  colour 
deepened  agam,  for  which  she  could  have  boxed  her  own  ears. 

The  time  went  on.  Th^  neighbourhood,  to  whom  Frances  Maitland's 
flirting  propensities  were  nothing  new,  grew  into  the  habit  of  joking  her 
about  Mr.  Leicester.  She  was  little  loth.  Anxious  as  she  was  to  be 
married ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  she  was  ;  often  as  she  had  striven  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end,  by  setting  her  cap  (the  popular  phrase)  at 
angle  men,  she  had  never  set  it  so  strenuously,  or  met  with  one  who  had 
so  won  upon  her  regard,  as  Mr.  Leicester,  and  she  grew  to  show  it  too 
plainly.  Frances  haunted  him.  Go  where  he  would,  he  met  her :  in 
the  park,  in  the  village,  amongst  the  poor,  and  in  the  vestry  of  his 
church.  For  Frances  had  constituted  herself  into  a  parish  visitor,  and 
had  for  ever  some  question  to  ask  Mr.  Leicester.  She  was  very  hand- 
some^ with  beautiful  features  and  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and,  like  too  many 
other  handsome  girls,  thought  herself  irresistible. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  she  did  not  get  on.  No;  do  what  she  would, 
she  did  not  advance  a  bit  nearer  her  hope  than  she  had  been  at  the  com- 
mencement. Mr.  Leicester  was  always  civil,  always  polite,  often  con^ 
versed  with  her,  but  still  his  manner  would  not  betray  a  deeper  interest. 
^I  wonder,"  thought  Frances  to  herself,  ''whether  he  has  an  attach- 
ment!    Perhaps  he  has  left  somebody  behind  him  in  Barbadoes." 

^  You  are  wasting  your  time,"  Miss  Ashley  abruptly  observed  to  her, 
one  hot  summer's  day,  as  she  came  upon  Frances,  sitting  in  the  park. 

"  What  in?"  inquired  Frances. 

^  Running  after  Mr.  Leicester." 

"Wdl,  I'm  surel"  uttered  Frances.  **What  next?  I  don't  run 
after  him." 

*'  The  sun  does  not  shine,  does  it,  Frances  ?  it's  not  right  in  our  eyes 
at  this  moment?"  ironically  returned  Miss  Ashley.  ''Why,  what  are 
you  sitting  on  this  bench  for,  now,  but  to  catch  him  as  he  goes  by  from 
the  cottages  ?  My  dear,  our  perceptive  faculties,  in  these  parts,  are  not 
buried  in  a  wood.*^ 

"I  don't  care  whether  they  aro  buried  or  not,"  angrily  retorted 
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FMmoes.  **  I  mippoeo  I  may  flit  ia  the  xypea  «ar,  on  a  daj  wbea  ilfs  too 
hot  to  remain  ia^ioors,  wkboot  haviog  oorert  motives  imputed  to  bm." 

*^  Don't  put  yoursetf  out  I  only  say  you  are  wastmg  your  time;  and 
yoii  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me  for  telling  you,  as  you  can't  see  it  for 
yourself.  I  think  you  are  buried  in  a  wood,  Frances,  or  you  would  see 
where  Mr.  L^cester's  hopes  are  fixed.     Love's  eyes  are,  they  say." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?     Fixed  where  ?" 

'*  He  is  nothing  to  me,  so  I  have  got  my  sight  abont  nw,  and  have 
suspected  the  truth  some  time.  I  should  not  wonder  but  it  was  her  being 
here  brou^t  him  into  the  plaoe/' 

"  Who  ?    Who?"  impatiently  demanded  Frances,  stamping  her  foot. 

"  Susan  Chase." 

''  Susan  Chase !"  repeated  Miss  Maitland.  ^  What  has  she  to  do 
with  Mr.  Leicester?" 

"Nothing — ^as  yet.  But  I  think  it  will  come  to  it.  They  like  each 
other." 

Frances  Maitkmd  turned  away  her  head.  "  How  do  yon  know 
this?" 

*^  I  was  speaking  to  Susan,  one  day,  dbout  her  having  known  Mr. 
Leicester  in  Barbadoes,  and  she  g^ew  confused  and  red — as  she  had 
never  grown,  before,  but  at  the  name  of  Mr.  Camagie.  It  set  me  won- 
dering. I  have  watched  them  since,  and  I  feel  sure  he  likes  h^  :  there 
is  a  peculiar  tone  in  his  voice  when  he  speaks  to  her,  a  gentleness  in  fail 
mamiMr,  whidi  he  gives  to  nobody  else.  And  he  is  with  her  often :  he 
makes  his  healdi  a  plea  for  avoiding  gener^  visiting,  but  he  can  go 
^re,  and  pass  most  of  his  evenings.  Ycm  have  been  wasti^  your  tisMy 
Frances," 

'<  She  can't  expect  to  marry,  after  her  affair  with  Mr.  Carnegie," 
spoke  Frances,  in  a  fury«  "  Especially  Mr.  Leicester.  The  id^  of  her 
taking  in  a  dergyman !" 

"  That's  past  and  gone.  The  Carnegie  affair  need  be  no  impedimeaA 
to  her  naarrying  another.     I  don't  see  t^  it  need." 

"  Don't  you,"  was  the  sulky  answer.     **  Then  I  do." 

Bessy  Ashley  laughed. 

"  When  Susan  was  engaged  to  him  for  years,  was  wild  alter  him  I 
After  their  wedding-day  being  fixed  twice  over,  onee  before  he  went  to 
Barbedoes,  and  three  years  afterwards,  when  he  retnmed  bom  it,  and 
she  loving  him  aU  that  time,  and  pining  after  him !  You  cati  thai  no 
impediment,"  persisted  Frances  Maidand,     ^'  Then  I  do." 

''Not  A  yt  of  it.  Neither  would  y6u,  if  you  were  not  pcejv&ed," 
returned  Miss  Ashkv. 

The  conversation  had  turned  Frances  Maitlatid's  blood  to  galL  Susan 
Chase  to  win  the  prize  for  which  she  had  been  striving !  Not  if  nhe 
covld  prevent  k.  She  sat  on,  after  Miss  Ashley  left  her,  nourishing 
her  jeuousy,  nourishing  her  resentment,  working  nerself  into  a  positifv 
fary. 

PieesBdy  Mr.'Leicester  was  disconed,  crossing  the  comer  of  the  park. 
Frances  rose  and  met  him,  and  then  turned  to  poisue  her  walk  by  his 
sUe. 

<<  It  is  a  hot  day,"  he  observed. 

**  So  he<^  that  I  hoped  to  catch  a  fittle  ooolaes^  stvoUii^  about  nnder 
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these  flhadjr  traecs'^  leptied  Franeec^  wkote  heart  was  heaiaiig  wildly,  md 
11^080  eoloiir  went  and  came.  She  w«i  just  ia  the  mood  to  let  her  tongue 
commit  itself,  if  she  did  not  mind. 

'*  1  hmve  come  from  the  cottages,'*  said  Mr.  Leicester.  <'  The  poor 
people  haye  heea  pleased  to  tell  me  thej  shall  he  sorry  to  lose  me." 

"  I  dare  say  they  will.  Our  rector  does  not  trouhle  himself  about 
oottage  people.     But  you  are  not  going  yet,  Mr.  Leicester  ?" 

^  I  caflie  for  &x  moiiths,  and  have  heen  here  five." 

<(  B«^-^was  th^re  not  some  hope  given  to  us  that  you  might  remain 
longer?"  cried  Frances,  looking  at  him,  and  speaking  quickly.  '<  We 
heard  so." 

^  The  rector  wrote  to  propose  it,  and  the  bishop  would  have  been 
agzeeahle.     That  must  be  what  you  heard.'' 

"  Y«s.     WiU  you  not  stop  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  turn,  and  smiled.  "  I  cannot  if  I  would :  though 
I  did  not  kfiow  that,  until  1^  Hioming.  The  post  brought  me  the  wel- 
come news  that  I  have  been  appointed  to  a  living,  and  I  must  take  pos- 
sessioa  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can  be  rdeased  from  this." 

Fraaees  Mainland's  heart  sank  withia  her.  If  he  left,  wiiluMit  speakings 
time  woiiiLd  be  good-by  to  her  hopes,  for  ever. 

"  What  shall  we  all  do  without  you  ?"  she  ssud,  banteringly. 

'<  1^  ;  what  shall  I  do  williout  you?  I  think  that  will  be  the  seal 
qaastioii."     But  he  only  spoke,  generallyy  and  Frances  knew  it. 

^  What  will  Susan  Chase  do  without  you  ?"  whirred  Frances,  unable 
longer  to  repress  h^  Intter  jealousy.  ^'  Report  ai^s  that  she  will  espe- 
<na%  ntis  Mr.  Leicester." 

*^  Eepoti  is  very  kind  to  say  anything  so  flattering,"  was  his  reply ; 
and  Frances  saw  the  hot  flush  mount  to  his  brow. 

^  Aad  that  Mr.  Leicester  will  miss  Miss  Chase.  Is  it  so  ?"  she  cried, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  her  ill-rc^ulated  nature.  But  she  was  beside 
hanelf  that  day. 

^^  Miai  Maiuand  mast  pardon  me.  I  do  not  see  that  I  need  satisfy 
gossip,  on  the  score  of  my  private  affairs." 

^  Yeu  cannot  have  senous  thoughts  of  Susan  Chase,"  she  continued,  in 
agitation.     "  Or,  if  you  have,  you  do  not  know  her  previous  history." 

^  What  is  her  previous  history  ?"  demanded  Mr«  Leicester,  surprised 
iaio  pnttiaig  tbe  haafy  questiooa, 

'<  Susan's  love  was  wasted  long  ago ;  ahe  haB  none  left  to  bestow  upon 
j9m.    Wasted  en  Lieuteuant  Camagie." 

^Oft.  lieutoaaat  Camagie!"  littered  the  astoni^ied  Mr.  Leicester. 
'"fiersiater'ahttsbaBd?" 

^<  She  iofwd  hiaa  passionately  for  years.  She  was  engaged  to  him, 
and  their  weddingrday  was  fixM.  Aad  at  the  last  he  left  her,  and  chose 
her  sister.  A  woman  who  has  been  betrothed  in  that  way,  and  ^ho  has 
BO  leve  lefii  is  aot «  suitable  olivet  for  your  aflection,  Mc  Lttcester." 

He  was  evidently  absorbed  in  the  story. 

''  She  could  not  forget  him,  even  when  he  was  Emma's  husband.  She 
feUowed  them  to  BarluMloes^  When  Mrs.  Camagie  returned  to  England, 
she  remained  there  vnth  htm,  in  his  house.  What  do  you  suppose  kept 
her  fioem  fftfawniag  with  her  sister,  but  her  imconqueraUe  love  ior  him? 
Do  you  hear  it,  sir  P   She  let  Emma  sail  without  her,  and  stopped  behind 
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with  Mr.  Carnagie.  Tush  I**  was  the  scornfiil  epithet,  and  Terj  soom* 
fuUjr  was  it  spokeD,  ^'  Susan  Chase  is  no  fit  wife  for  the  Reverend  ]fr« 
Leicester." 

Frances  Maitland  had  overshot  her  mark :  man  j  do,  when  urged  on 
bj  ill-nature :  and  Mr.  Leicester's  countenance  brightened^  and  a  half 
smile  arose  to  it. 

'^  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  Miss  Chase's  affairs  with  you.  Miss  Mait- 
land, for  I  have  not  her  permission  to  do  so ;  but  I  must  set  you  right 
upon  one  great  point.  The  cause  of  her  not  accompanying  her  nster  to 
England,  was  not  undue  affection  for  Mr.  Camagie. ' 

<'  Oh,  indeed  !     You  think  so !" 
t  *^  I  Imow  it,  and  can  certify  to  it     Circumstances,  over  which  she  had 
no  control,  compelled  Miss  Chase  to  remain  in  Barbadoes :  but  she  re- 
mained there  under  the  protection  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  our 
house  was  afterwards  her  temporary  home  until  she  sailed.'- 

'^  Are  you  determined  not  to  believe  what  I  tell  you  of  "Mx.  Car- 
nage ^^  panted  Frances. 

<<  I  cannot  dispute  your  word,  that  Miss  Chase  may  have  been  engaged 
to  Mr.  Carnagie;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  believe  anythins^ 
to  her  real  prejudice.  She  is  a  single-hearted,  pure-minded  woman :  and 
I  speak  from  intimate  observation  of  her  conduct." 

Furious  anger,  jealous  resentment,  rushed  into  the  heart  of  Frances 
Mutland,  scarlet  mortification  to  her  face.  '<  Perhaps  you  wish  to  avow 
that  you  love  her !"  she  intemperately  uttered. 

"  That  is  an  avowal  a  man  rarely  makes  to  a  third  person,"  was  Mr* 
Leicester's  answer.  ^'  I  can  avow  that  my  friendship  for  her  is  gK^X  ; 
that  I  esteem  her  beyond  any  woman  I  ever  met  with,  or  probably  ever 
shaU." 

^'  Then  you  are  a  blind  idiot !"  shrieked  Frances.  And  she  tore  awmy 
from  him,  at  a  right  ang^e,  over  the  hot  grass. 

''And  now  for  Susan,"  thought  Mr.  Leicester,  after  he  had  suf- 
fi^ently  digested  his  companion's  frantic  proceedings.  *^  The  sooner  I 
speak,  the  better." 

He  did  not  see  Susan  till  evening.     When  he  entered,  she  was  alone. 

"  Li  your  sister  out?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,"  replied  Susan.  "  She  is  not  very  well,  and  has  gone  to  her 
room  for  the  night.  She  suffers  very  much  from  heat,  and  diis  hot  day 
has  completely  overpowered  her." 

The  fact  was,  poor  Ursula  Chase,  tall  and  very  stout,  did  suffer  dread* 
fully  in  hot  weather.  So  she  was  in  the  habit,  on  intensely  hot  days,  of 
retiring  early  to  her  chamber,  and  courting  the  evening  breeze  at  the 
open  window,  in  an  airy  costume  of  a  dressing-gown  and  nightcap. 

'<  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  asked  Mr.  Leicester. 

"No."  •  ■  '\     ' 

"  I  wonder  at  that,  for  news  spreads  hsi  in  this  vi^ity;  and  I  men** 
tioned  it  this  morning." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Susan. 
'  *^  That  I  have  had  a  living  presented  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I     Then  you  will  be  leaving  this." 

"  At  the  month's  end.     I  wonder  whether  anybody  will  regret  me." 
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**  Oh  yes,''  inyoluntarilj  aoswered  Susan.  **  Many  will/'  nhe  hastened 
to  add. 

<^  Susan/'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  advanced  close  to  her  and  took 
her  hand,  ''  most  I  go  alone  ?" 

She  stroye  to  take  it  from  him,  but  he  would  not  let  her.  *^  Has  not 
the  time  come  when  I  may  speak  again  ?"  he  whispered.  **  Susan,  we 
are  both  leading  a  lonely  life.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Had  I  come  here 
and  found  you  with  any  object,  or  probable  object,  of  attachment,  I 
should  have  abided  by  the  old  refusal,  and  never  more  have  recurred  to 
it.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  you  remun  alone  in  the  world.  There  have 
been  times  lately — may  I  speak  out  freely?"  he  broke  off  to  ask, 
*^  frankly,  as  if  the  undisguised  heart  spoke,  and  not  the  tongue?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  I  have  at  times  fancied  you  were  inclined  to  regret  that  re- 
fusal :  that  you  were  beginning  to  esteem  me  more  than  you  did  when 
you  pronounced  it." 

**  I  could  not  esteem  you  more  than  I  did  then,  Mr.  Leicester,"  she 
Sttd,  in  a  gentle  tone. 

'^  Well-— esteem  b  too  cold  a  word,  but — ^I  did  not  dare  to  make  it 
warmer.  The  joy  that  hope  has  brought  to  me  is  great ;  too  great  to 
be  crushed  now.  Oh,  Susan,  you  must  listen  to  me !  think  how  long  I 
have  loved  you !  What  caused  me  to  leave  Barbadoes  ?  the  thought  of 
you,  qmte  as  much  as  my  breaking  health.  What  made  me  seek  em- 
ployment in  this  locality  r  the  hope  of  being  reunited  to  you." 

Now,  the  truth  was,  if  Susan  did  not  repent  of  her  former  rejection  of 
Mr.  Leicester  immediately  on  its  being  given,  she  had  done  so  very  soon 
afWwards.  That  is,  she  repented  having  put  a  barrier  to  her  friendship 
and  intimacy  with  him.  During  the  voyage  home  she  had  had  leisure  to 
reflect  on  his  estimable  qualities,  his  welcome  society,  his  noble  conduct 
to  herself;  and  he  gpradually  became  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  sad  Bar- 
badoes reminiscence.  During  her  more  recent  intercourse  with  him,  she 
had  learnt  to  love  him:  not,  however,  as  she  had  once  loved  another. 
Thai  could  never  be  a^ain  for  Susan  Chase :  it  never  is,  for  any  one. 

She  stood  closer  to  &e  window,  pressed  her  forehead  on  its  frame,  and 
spoke  in  a  subdued  tone. 

"  There  are  circumstances  in  my  past  life,  which,  if  known  to  you, 
woidd  probably  forbid  you  to  think  of  me  as  you  are  doing.  Before  I 
relate  toem  to  you,  I  must  premise  that  all  you  have  sud  may  be  as  re- 
tracted. I  shall  understand  it  as  such.  No,  Mr.  Leicester^' — ^for  he 
sought  to  take  her  hand  agun — *^  listen  first. 

*^  When  I  was  eighteen,  I  became  engaged  to  a  young  officer;  our 
marriage  was  fixed,  and  I  was  to  accompany  him  abroad.  My  mother's 
death  prevented  it,  and  he  SMled  without  me.  We  corresponded  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  then  he  returned  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  It  was 
Lieutenuit  Camaffie." 

Susan  stopped,  but  Mr.  Leicester  made  no  comment. 

*'He  returned  to  marry  me ;  but,  ere  the  wedding-day,  I  found:  that 
his  love  for  me  had  changed  into  a  love  for  my  youngest  sister.  A  strong, 
uncontrollable  pasnon,  as  it  appeared,  and  she  shared  it.  I  sacrificed  my 
own  feelii^  released  him,  and  they  were  married." 
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«  Go  on,  Susan," 

"  From  that  moment  I  strove  to  drive  him  from  my  heart :  it  was  a 
bard  and  bitter  task,  but  I  sucoeeded  tolerably  well :  and  when  Emma 
wrote  that  she  was  suffering  in  health,  miserable,  and  had  a  presentiment 
of  dying  in  her  approaching  illness,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  out  to 
BarbadoeB  to  her.  Ursula  would  not  There  I  met  you,  Mr.  Lei- 
cester/' 

'^  And  your  sister  requited  your  kindness  by  quitting  you  in  the  man* 
aer  she  didl" 

''  Yes.  You  can  understand,  now,  why  I  felt  it  so  undesirable  to  be 
left  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Camagie.  Not,"  added  Susan,  turning  hee 
truthful  eyes  upcm  him,  ^'  that  any  trace  of  form^  feeling  remaaned  in 
my  heart.  Oh  no,  that  had  been  completely  eradicated :  but  I  felt  my 
position  an  unpleasant  one." 

"  It  was  so," 

"  And  it  proved  so.  One  day,  after  I  got  better  from  my  illness — I 
wsh  to  tell  you  ail,  Mr.  Leicester — Lieutenant  Camagie  so  far  foi^ot 
himself  as  to  speak  of  our  former  love :  he  urged  me  to  paxnnise  that  it 
diould  be  renewed  after  the  divorce  from  my  sister  was  obtained. 
I  was  shocked  and  terrified  :  and  I  told  him  that  I  won^  far  rath» 
marry  a  poor  black  on  his  estate  than  I  would  marry  him.  He  left  me 
IB  a  paonon,  and.  you  came  in,  dose  upon  it.  It  was  then  yon — i^ke  to 
mo." 

«Ay,ay." 

<^  But  I  answered  yon  y^  differently  from  what  I  did  him,  thongh 
die  substanoe  waa  the  same,"  she  said,  glancing  bristly  up.  '^  I  was 
tfaank&il  to  3^00;  Mr.  Leicester,  gratified  by  yoinr  good  opinion  of  me; 
and,  in  one  senses  regretted  so  to  answer  you,  for  I  had  begun  to  yalno 
joar  friendsinp*     I  removed  to  your  house  tihe  same  afternoon." 

^  And  I  went  li^  the  country,  on  an  improvised  missk>n,  to  rid  you  of 
my  company.  Tm  time  will  come  y^  Susan,  when  we  ^lail  bcgnile 
our  lu^ne  evenings  by  talking  «ver  these  old  days." 

This  Demadc  recalled  Susan.  ^  When  Mr.  Camag^o  was  in  England 
bttt  yeac,  be  cuBae  here.  What  do  you.  thmk  £or  ?  To  renew  lus  prafyer 
that  I  would  still  become  Mrs.  Camagie.  I  quitted  his  presence,  and 
sent  Ursnla  to  answer  him*  She  did  it«  Tlaak,  is  all  1  have  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Lwester  " 

^'  And  why  have  you  told  it  me,  Susan  ?" 

^^  It  was  i%lit  that  you  should  know  it.  And  because^  knowing  ity 
you  may  not  think  of  me  as  3^011 4id  before." 

^  No,  I  do  JMi :  I  thkik  of  you  more  highly.  I  repeat,  Susan,  I  can- 
not see  why  you  have  t(^  me  this.  Why  should  your  Imvtng  been  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Camagie  render  yon  less  di^^e  to  l>ecome  my  wi^  ?" 

'^  Because  mj  heiu*t*s  whole  lovo  wasr  given  to  him,"  she  nMiraiured# 
''  Because,  loving  him  as  I  did,  ardently,  enduringly,  I  citn  novor  lo?# 
another.  I  esteem  yon,  Mr.  Leioestw — far  more  tlUn  I  ever  esteemed 
him ;  I  like  you  bett»  than  I  ly^e  any  one ;  better,  probaUv,  diaa  I 
ever  shall  like  any  one,  even  if  wo  do  not  meet  i^fain  after  toit  nigl^ 
I  £sd»  pride  in  your  upright  character.  I  long  for  yomr  soeie^Tf :  in  the 
daytime  I  wish  the  boors  would  more  quickly  pass  on  to  the  e? oniag^ 
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which  may  bring  you ;  and,  once  in  your  presence,  I  am  at  rest,  and 
look  for  nothing  beyond  it.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  do  not  love  you :  my 
love  passed  from  me  with  Charles  Camagie/' 

Mr.  Leicester  drew  her  face  from  the  window,  where  she  had 
completely  flattened  it,  drew  it  towards  him  between  his  hands,  and 
gazed  on  it.  "  What  more  can  I  desire  ?"  he  asked.  "  My  dearest,  I 
will  promise  you  one  thing — never  to  be  jealous  of  the  memory  of  Lieu- 
t^mnt  Camagie." 

"  You  are  willing  to  take  me  as  I  am ?  with  my  worn  heart?" 

"  Ay,  Susan !  take  you  and  be  thankful/' 

"  Then,"  she  whispered,  leaning  forward  to  hide  her  tearful  face  on 
his  breast^  '*  hear  me  also  promise  that  I  will  be  to  you  a  good  and 
£uthful  wife.  You  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  that  my  early  love 
was  given  to  another." 

^  Sosan !  I  mmt  pay  myself  for  that  old  refusal." 

^^  As  you  pkase." 

"  Frances,"  cried  Bessy  Ashley,  dancing  into  the  presence  of  Frances 
Maitland,  some  days  later,  ''  I  am  going  to  be  bridesmaid  to  somebody. 
You  are  going  to  be  asked  to  be  another.  Ursula  Chase  is  to  be  the 
third." 

**  Who  is  going  to  be  married  ?" 

^  Afa !  Who !  I  am  right,  afr^  alL  It«is  ta  be  directly,  before  the 
sommer's  over." 

** Can't  you  speak?    Who  is  it  ?" 

**  Svsan  Chase  and  Mr.  Leieester." 

''  It's  not  true,"  said  Frances,  turning  fifty  ooloors. 

*'  If  it's  not  true,  may  I  never  be  a  bride  myidf,"  uttered  Bessy. 
^  Just  po^et  your  nonsense,  imd  behave  to  thflna  as  a  decent  yoaag 
lady  ought.  It  wM  be :  and  yoa  know  what  can't  be  cozed  must  be 
eiHliiredl. 

Frances  Maitland  did  pocket  it,  and  wis  one  of  Sosan  (base's  brides* 
naids  on  her  wedding-day. 

And  Susan  saw  t^at  desdny  had  been  kinder  to  her  tlwn  ^e  would 
hare  been  to  herself;  for  she  knew  t^it,  as  the  wi£s  of  lieatenant  Car«> 
nagie,  her  heart  would  have  sought  in  vam  for  the  home  it  had 
femMl  in  Mr.  Leieester. 
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NOTES  ON  NOTB-WORTHIES, 

OF  DITEBS  ORDERS,  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EYERT  AGE. 

Br  Sir  Nathaniel. 

.  ,  .  .  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  yon  note,  men  ?) — XmwV  LcHxtu/i^B  Loit^ 
Actin.Sc.1. 

J).  Pedro,  Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 

Do  it  in  notes. 
BaUh,  Note  this  hefore  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
2>.  Pedro,  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks. 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Mmch  Ado  About  Nothutgy  Act  XL  Sc.  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  9,W9,y,—Duneiad,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration. 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation. — Amen  Corner^  c.  iii. 

XI.— St.  Simon. 

Not  only  do  the  French  claim,  but  their  claim  is  allowed,  to  surpass 
every  other  nation,  indeed  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  together, 
in  tne  amount  and  excellence  of  their  memoirs.  Whence  comes  this 
manifest  superiority  ?  is  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Prescott,  afiter  conceding 
^e  foregoing  claim  in  the  foregoing  words.  And  in  the  answer  sug- 
gested, he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  important  Collection  relating  to  the 
History  of  France,  commencing  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  centuryi  forms 
a^basis  of  civil  history,  more  auwentic,  circumstantial,  and  satis£actory  to  an 
intelligent  inquirer,  than  is  to  be  found  among  any  other  people;  while  the 
multitude  of  biographies,  personal  anecdotes,  and  similar  scattered  notices, 
which  have  appeared  in  France  during  the  two  last  centuries,  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  social  habits  and  general  civilisation  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  written.  Comparing  thena  with  the  contemporary  if 
not  corresponding  literature  of  other  lands,  he  finds  that  the  ItiUian  nis^ 
tories,  for  example — and  **  every  considerable  city  in  Italy,**  says  Tira- 
boschi,  ^'had  its  historian  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century"— are  fruit- 
ful only  in  wars,  massacres,  treasonable  conspiracies,  or  diplomatic  in- 
trieues,  matters  that  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  That  the  rich 
body  of  Spanish  chronicles,  which  maintain  an  unbroken  succesnon  from 
the  reign  of  Alphonso  the  Wise  to  that  of  Philip  II.,  are  scarcely  more 
personal  or  interesting  in  their  details,  unless  it  be  in  reference  to  the 
sovereign  and  his  immediate  court  And  that  even  the  English,  in  their 
memoirs  and  autobiographies  of  the  last  century,  are  too  exclusively  con- 
fined to  topics  of  public  notoriety,  as  the  only  subject  worthy  of  record, 
or  which  can  excite  a  general  interest  in  their  readers.  *^  Not  so  with 
the  French.  The  most  frivolous  details  assume  in  their  eyes  an  im- 
portanoci  when  they  can  be  made  illustrative  of  an  eminent  character. 
And  even  when  they  concern  one  of  less  note,  they  become  sufficiently 
interesting,  as  just  pictures  of  life  and  manners.  Hence,  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting their  hero  Only  as  he  appears  on  the  great  theaitrei  they  carry 
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us  along  with  him  into  retirement,  or  into  those  soeial  circles  where^ 
stripped  of  his  masquerade  dress,  he  can  indulge  in  all  the  natural  gaiety 
of  lus  heart — in  those  fiiyolities  and  follies,  which  display  the  reu  cha- 
racter much  better  than  all  his  premeditated  wisdom ;   those  little 
nothings,  which  make  up  so  much  of  the  sum  of  French  memoirs,  but 
which,  however  amusing,  are  apt  to  be  discarded  by  their  more  serious 
English  neighbours,  as  something  derogatory  to  their  hero."    Where,  he 
ask^  shall  we  find  a  more  lively  portnuture  of  the  transition  age  between 
feudal  barbarism  and  the  civilised  institutions  of  modem  times,  than  in 
Philip  de  Comines's  sketches  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ?     Or  where  a  more  nice 
development  of  the  fashionable  intrigues,  the  corrupt  Machiavellian 
politics  which  animated  the  little  coteries,  male  and  female,  of  Paris, 
under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  than  in  the  Memoirs  of  De 
^tz)?*     He  might  have  selected  an  earlier  date,  and  adduced  the 
eminent  examples  of  Yillehardouin  and  Joinville.    He  might,  too,  have 
instanced  the  intermediate  century  between  those  he  has  named— the 
sixteenth ;  a  century  which  abounds  with  memoirs  by  Frenchmen,  the 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  which,  their  descendants  descant  upon  with 
pride — a  collection  including  the  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche^  indited  by  a  Loyal  Serviteur  whose  modesty  withholds 
liis  name;  of  Fleurange,  the  so-called  Jeune  aventureux^  who  was  the 
son  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,  Robert  de  la  Marck,  and  who  in 
diildhood  was  the  companion  of  Francis  I. ;  of  that  fierce  Catholic  and 
fearless  Gascon,  Blaise  de  Montluc,  whose  memoirs  Henry  IV.  called  the 
soldier's  Bible ;  of  old  Marshal  Vieilleville,  moderate  amid  the  faction 
of  parties,  atid  tranquil  amid  the  tumult  of  contending  passions ;  of  the 
bothers  Tavannes,  Jean  and  Guillaume,  the  one  an  inflexible  partisan; 
ruthless,  haughty,  satirical — ^the  other  gentle  and  unassuming,  loving  his 
brother  while  in  arms  against  him,  a  loyal,  brave,  and  simple-hearted  gen- 
tleman; of  La  None,  the  Bayard  of  the  Huguenots,  the  Catinat  of  the 
tAxteenth  century ;  of  Coligny,  who  never  passed  a  sinrie  day,  according 
to  Brstnt6me,  wiUiout  entering  the  memorabilia  of  it  in  his  journal  before  he 
Retired  to  rest — a  journal  which,  after  the  Admiral's  murder,  was  brought 
to  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  and  by  many  considered  so  'Hr^s-beau  et  tres- 
bien  fait"  as  to  deserve  printing,  but  which  the  Marshal  de  Retz,  <*  en- 
-vious  of  the  memory  of  that  Slustrious  personage,**  dissuaded  the  king 
from  printing,  and  persuaded  him  to  bum :  hence  the  only  literary  relic 
of  Coligny  is  a  Dbcourse  on  the  siege  of  St.  Qtientin,  said  to  be  remark- 
able for  its  military  precision,  a  love  of  historical  accuracy,  and  a  certain 
style  of  expression  that  may  be  called  the  "  naivet6  of  heroism.^f     Add 
to  these  the  names  of  R6gnier  de  la  Planche,  another  Protestant,  ardent 
ni  his  sectarianism,  but  full  of  information  and  verve;  the  brothers  Du 
Bellay,  prudent,  restrained,  and  quasi-official  in  tone ;  the  diplomatists 
D'Ossat  and  Du  Perron,  the  grave  president  Jeannin,  and  the  discreet 
Chavemy;  Pierre  de  L'Estoile,  methodical  and  mechanical  as  clock- 
work, annaliste  badaud^X  indifferent  as  to  religion,  but  minutely  obser- 

•  See  Prescott's  Biogr.  and  Crit.  MisceUanies.    Art  "  Molifere." 
t  Demogeot:  Hist,  dede  la  Lit.  Fr.,  oh.  xxv. 
t  St  Marc  Girardin. 
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imat  <»£  tbe  fid-kb  of  eesemoittes  and  pioeesfiions ;  Brant6«ie»  imfdurtud 
in  hia  coisiiptioiiy  caxeless  alike  of  vice  and  vittue,  the  distinoti<Ki  between 
njbieh  passeft  his  apprehension — ezcelleBt  ag  a  witness  c^  the  turpitudaa 
of  the  sixteenth  c^itury,  which  he  has  not  modesty  enough  to  dissemhle, 
Bor  indignation  enough  to  ^saggerate  ;*  and  Majgoente  de  Valoifl^  the 
first  wife  of  Henrv  I V.^  eyery  page  of  whose  memoirs  is  imhued  with  the 
siindy  soul,  and  clunu^r  of  the  woman — and  who,  with  her  leanapg^ 
wu^poilt  by  pedantry,  h^  freshness  and  8ym|>athy  in  matters  of  senii* 
nenty  her  clearness  of  c(»istniction,  and  delicate  correctness  of  aipressioi^ 
fofms  the  transition  between  the  fifteenth  and  serei^eenth  centuries,  be«- 
tweea  Christine  de  Pisan  and  Madame  de  Sevign6.f  .  With  the  seyea* 
tenth  century  we  get  well-nigh  lost  in  a  niedley  mass  of  menoirw 
wfit^s.  There  are  ^e  very  curious  but  equally  *'  unreliable*'  anecdotes 
ef  Ouy  Patiuy  and  Bussy  Babutia's  scandalous  chronicle,  and  the  nanra- 
tives  of  Mesdames  de  Motteville  and  Montpen^r,  and  La  Roehelon* 
eauld's  caustic  contributions,  and  the  memoirs  of  Paul  de  Goodi,  Cardinal 
de  Betas,  who  eclipsed  all  his  rivals  by  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  reeitak) 
sad  was  sometimes  the  Sallust  of  that  Fronde  of  which  he  had  aspired  to 
fat  the  Catiline.]: 

With  the  Memoirs  of  De  Betz,  observes  M.  de  SaintcBeuve,  it  seemed 
that  perfeotiodi  itself  was  attained — whether  in  interest,  or  movement,  er 
Bioral  analysis,  or  pictorial  vivacity, — and  that  there  was  nothing  to  he 
hoped  for  which  Aould  surpass  the  coadjutor's  chefHTcBUvre.  But  in  dne 
time  i^>peared  the  Memcnrs  of  St  Simon,  and  these  w&re  distinguished 
by  **  merits  of  breadth,  extent,  connexion,  and  qualities  of  expression  and 
ooloiir,  which  make  them  the  greatest  and  most  precious  body  of  Me* 
BioilB  that  ev^  to  this  time  existed.     The  writer  had  verily  tl^  right  to 

Xoi  them  as  he  cUd,  in  bringing  them  to  a  dose :  ^  I  bdieve  I  may 
m  tibat,  up  to  the  present  time,  th^e  have  been  none  which  comprise 
a  greater  vanety  of  matter,  greater  research,  more  of  detail,  or  wlaiA 
eompose  a  group  fuller  of  what  is  instructive  and  curious.'  "§ 

In  a  pleasantly  bantering  essay  on  Egotism,  Addison  ''  cannot  for- 
beax,"  he  says,  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotists  for  whom  he  has  always 
had,  he  professes,  a  mcurtal  aversion — meaning  the  authors  of  memcars^ 
who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  w(»rks  but  their  own,  and  who  raise  aU 
thehr  productions  out  of  this  single  figure  of  speech. ||  The  French,  who, 
in  Mr.  Carlyle's  words,  ''  have  a  natuinal  turn  for  memoir-writing,"ir  have 
produced  to  an  over-productive  degree  the  kind  of  stuff  against  whidk 
hcmest  Joseph  fires  off  a  mcuming  paper.  And  St.  Simon  himself,  for 
tfie  matter  of  that,  is  about  as  intense  an  egotirt  as  Fraiiee  herself  could 
produce.  But  not  £xr  a  moment  is  the  egotism  of  the  St.  ^m«iiaii 
meoaoirs  to  be  Gon£Mmded  with  the  oljects  of  Mr.  Spectator's  diatribe. 
Some  one  has  remarked  that  there  is  a  strong  ^<  individualism "  ik  the 

•  Demogeot.  

f  Baron,  Hist,  de  fai  Lit  Ih^.jmBqjEtaa  XVH*  mkHe,  t.  H. 

1  Demogeot,  eh.  xxxiL  *' 

I  Causeries  du  Limdi,  t  ill.  ||  Spectator^  No.  562. 

^  "We  should  call  him  ^sciL  Tamhagen  von  Ense]  one  of  the  best'memoir- 
writers  we  have  met  with.  .  .  .  For  cleanieis,  grace  ef  method,  easy  cbmprehen- 
sibility,  he  is  worthy  to  he  ranked  among  the  French,  who  have  a  nati^ral  turn  for 
memoir-writing."— Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  vol.  iv.  i 
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^raiA  ehtmetery  wlridi  nelioes  erery  nMm  to  i^aid  Uonelf  as  a  «entre 
of  his  imn  tunee,  and  of  sofficiait  knpofftaaee  to  wamnt  %  neord  of  the 
idfttkiiK  between  Umaelf  aad  pablic  erentt  and  penona — ^wlienee  ihe 
Freadi  sbnndanee  of  ihtme  biogn|^ieal  memoirs  wfaidi  aie  the  matemk 
fer  general  kwleij.*  Hie  aetaal^  and  genuine,  and  not  only  strcnsglj** 
lilt  but  tzinmphantlj-«nerted  ^^indindngdiem"  of  St*  Simon,  leparateB 
kim  frooi,  and  eialts  bim  aboye,  the  uppermost  ten  thousand  of  meie 
^otists.  The  dJetinctiea  between  them  k  afawiet  that  between  genins 
and  tident  For  smiely  vr%  may  coneede  sometbang  very  fiice  genius  to  a 
man  who  eould  penetrate,  and  probe,  and  depot,  with  the  snbtie^,  the 
ddll,  and  Ihe  masteriy  manipulatMm  of  St.  Sunen.  This  we  may  do, 
withoat  gmng  all  lengths  with  some  of  his  very  £EMt-aBd-£nr-going  eoatt- 
Irymen.  M.  Chasles,  for  instanee,  dashingly  dedares  that  he  knowe 
wiee  writers,  and  no  more,  woor&y  of  a  pan^;3rrie  that,  well  widerstoo^y 
merges  in  adoration,  on  die  ground  of  their  abilitT  to  analyse  and  grasp 
ia  its  eom]^etenea0  a  human  diaraeter — ^to  be  quicK  at  detectii^  vice  and 
cnthmastic  for  moral  beauty — to  unite  critical  with  sympathetic  power; 
three  master-miads  of  diis  cidibre  he  knows,  inteUeets  belonging  to  the 
highest  sphere  of  all ;  and  these  tinee  are,  Tacitus,  Shak^^eare,  and 
St.  &m<m.t  M.  Sainte»BeuTe,  in  his  cpiieter  way,  bids  us  inquire  ftr 
die  seeret  of  the  art  of  undressing  haman  nature,  and  tmBDing  it  inside 
tmt,  not  at  all,  or  at  any  rwie  not  so  much,.  £nmi  historians  pnqperly  so 
odled,  as  from  moralists  and  painters,  under  whatever  &>rm  their  tamean 
ia  pTMented,  and  by  whatever  names  they  are  known — ^Mc^ere,  CeF> 
▼antes,  or  ^takspeaore :  ^  and  this  close  combination  of  the  painter  mth 
Ae  hiatorian  is  what  constitutes  ^  originality  of  San^Simon,  and  is^ 
indeed,  self-evideneed  in  the  imnifflise  hlstorieal  freseo  he  has  hequeadied 
to  us."  j:  The  dead  %ure6  of  the  day,  says  YiUemain,  axe  resucatated 
kk  the  pages  of  St.  Simon ;  his  electrical  expression  gives  motion  to  all 
dus  ossuary  of  a  Court§  Compare  him  with  suidi  a  Conrt  chronicler  as 
Dangeau,  and  you  have  at  once  a  prominent  example  of  rdi^  by  cob- 
tast.  I>angeau's  Journal  has  been  amiotated  by  St.  Simon  himself; 
and  of  these  annota^ns  an  English  reviewer||  has  smartty  and  not  ma- 
josdy  observed,  that  they  are  very  like  the  ^uicf  meat  and  succulent 
vegetables  which  the  monk  added  to  the  pebbles  and  water  wherewith  he 
made  his  ^  stone  soup*"  There  are  all  sorts  of  degiees,  8$iyB  CuviUietf- 
Fleury,  among  llie  tribunals  charged  with  the  vindicatioti  of  civie  justios^ 
fiom  ^  counsellor  of  cassation  seated  on  velvet  and  lohed  in  ermixm, 
down  to  the  magistrate  in  his  dose  and  dusty  polico-covrt.  '^And 
similarly,  in  the  &tribntion  of  historical  justice,  there  are  high  and  low 
jorisdietions,  horn  Tacitus  to  Suetonius,  ham  Hume  or  Rob^ison  to 
lilbume,  from  De  Thou  to  Brant6me,  from  St.  Simon  to  Dangeau."^ 
Ze  fiuie  et  firoid  Dangeau^  k  as  insipid  beside  iiie  Janeenist  duke,  as 
Wraxall  compared  with  Walpde^  or  Jerdm  witii  Thomas  Moore. 

♦  Introdnctkm  to  «  The  Preacher  and  ttie  EjBg.* 

t  Sludes  anr  le  ssiziinie  Steele  en  Fraaoa 

i  Gauferies  du  Landi,  t  uL 

§  Cours  de  Lit.  Fr.,  t.  i 

II  In  the  Aihenamiy  No.  1418. 

f  Etudes  (nouvelles)  Historiques  et  Litt^raires:  '^Tallemant  des  B^aox." 
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.  The  long,  spacionS)  and  crowded  Portrait  GaUery  which  the  duke  has 
ihrown  open  to  the  public,  contains  attractions  of  one  sort  or  another  for 
all  comers,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men«  Here  loungers  may 
lounge,  and  students  study,  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  ^rtraits  are 
KsH  every  size,  and  of  divers  degrees  of  finish,  and  stall  greater  diversil^ 
of  yerisimilitude ;  some  caricaturish,  some  demonstrably  fiiithful,  with 
here  and  there  a  speaking  likeness.  What  a  motley  series,  on  the  whole, 
ibis  Portrait  Grallery  presents,  in  its  succession  of  whole-leneths,  half- 
lengths,  kit-cats,  profiles,  and  outiines!  The  centre-piece  of  course  is 
Louis  XIV.  himself— not  as  flattery  depicts  him,  but  as  SU  Simon 
understood  him — not  every  inch  a  king.  Wife,  brother,  family,  ministers, 
marshals,  mistresses,  sycophants,  confessors,  all  are  diere.  Montespan, 
imperious  beauty,  cross,  capricious,  ill-tempered,  and  insufferably  arro- 
gant. Maintenon,  insinuating,  complaisant,  graceful,  narrow-minded^ 
cold-hearted,  adroit,  and  circumspect  Monseigneur,  without  imagina- 
tion, productiveness,  taste,  choice,  or  discernment ;  ''  obstinate  and  little 
to  excess  in  everything ;"  <*  absorbed  in  his  fat  and  his  ignorance  ;  so 
that  without  any  desire  to  do  ill  he  would  have  made  a  pernicious  king." 
His  son,  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  who  in  youth  was  stem  and  passionate 
.to  the  last  degree,  and  even  against  manimate  objects— debauched, 
-sottish,  pitiless  in  scornful  satire— but  who,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty, 
astonbhed  small  and  great  by  his  affability,  gentieness,  humanity,  mode- 
ration, patience,  modesty,  and  almost  austere  piety.  The  dauphine,  hia 
young  wife,  all  lightness  and  vivacity,  yet  very  capable  of  far-mghted 
views — bent  on  pleasing  all,  and  succeeding  to  &  marvel — the  ornament 
of  all  court  diversions — in  public,  serious  and  measured  with  the  king, 
and  timidly  decorous  towanis  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  but  in  private^ 
prattling  and  'skipping  about  them,  now  perched  beside  their  ana* 
chairs,  now  romping  on  their  knees,  or  tickling  them  under  the  chin 
—their  privileged  plaything  and  pet.  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother, 
with  his  round  little  person,  in  his  very  high-heeled  shoes,  and  his  super- 
fluity of  womanish  trinkets — preterpluperfectly  powdered,  jewelled,  per- 
&med,  and  rouged.  Then  again  we  have  the  Prince  d'Harcourt,  ^nd- 
thrift  and  swinmer,  and  his  thick-lipped,  white-faced,  slatternly  Princess ; 
the  chief  president  Harlay,  with  his  deprecating  air  of  false  humUihr, 
together  with  hu  rotund  and  ruddy  spouse ;  the  wry-nedced,  high- 
shouldered  Prince  de  Conti ;  the  Duchesse  de  Gesvres,  with  her  leaa 
lank  figure  and  ostrich-like  walk ;  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  with  those 
bi^  dull  eyes  of  hers,  and  that  twitch  in  the  shoulder ;  Madame  de  Cond^ 
^^  disgustingly  ugly,  virtuous,  and  foolish ;"  Pere  le  Tellier,  with  his 
forbidding  squint;  Madame  de  Montchevreuil,  with  her  yellow  com- 
plexion, and  imsightiy  teeth;  sharp-eyed  littie  secretary  Rose;  pot- 
oellied  M.  Monaco ;  filthy,  debauched  Vend6me,  and  his  sottish  reprobate 
brother  the  Grand  Prior;  that  wealthy,  witty,  eccentric  recluse,  the 
Duchesse  de  Lesdigui^res ;  the  intendant  Courson,  insolent  and  brutal, 
<^  internally  and  externally  a  very  animal ;"  D'Argenson,  the  serviceable 
lieutenant  of  police  and  anerwards  keeper  of  the  seeds  ;  tiie  majestic  and 
irresistible  Princesse  des  Ursins ;  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  that  <'  marvel 
of  wit,  of  pride,  of  ingratitude  and  folly — nay,  of  debauchery" — "  a 
model  of  all  the  vices,  avarice  excepted,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  for 
her  cleverness  and  art ;"  the  irresolute,  shallow-witted  Due  du  Mame,  and 
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liis  fiery- tempered  daring  little  wife;  the  upr^lit  and  loyal  Comte  de 
Touloate ;  that  ^*  exact  picture  of  an  old  clotheswoman,*'  the  gambling 
MBiquise  de  Charkis ;  that  mercenary,  calumniator,  the  poet  La  Grange, 
whose  PhiUppiques  so  cruelly  shocked  the  Regent ;  that  shameless  pro- 
fligate, the  Abb6  Tencin  ;  tluit  insatiate  grasp-all,  the  Prince  de  Conti ; 
Aat  showy  assassin,  the  Comte  de  Horn  ;  that  highly  privileged  peda* 
gogae,  the  Marechal  de  VMeroy,  <^  so  incapable  of  all  the  posts  he  had 
occupied,"  '^  everywhere  a  trifler  and  comedian  ;"  and  that  adventurous 
courtier,  the  Comte  de  Lauzun,  who  married  and  ill-treated  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  but  of  whose  "  humours,  and  notable  wanton  tricks,  and 
rare  singularity,"  St  Simon  speaks  with  a  too  friendly  indulgences- 
putting  his  '<  extraordinary  acts"  in  the  most  feivourable  light,  and 
eulogiang  his  manners  as  measured,  reserved,  gentle — and  the  *^  low  and 
honeyed  tone"  in  which  he  uttered  "  piercing  remarks,  overwhelming  by 
their  justice,  their  force,  or  their  satire,  composed  of  two  or  three  words, 
perhaps,  and  sometimes  expressed  with  an  air  of  nalvet^,  or  of  distraction, 
as  though  he  was  not  thinking  of  what  he  said."  Add  to  these  an  in- 
trig^uing,  insinuating,  unbelieving  President  Maisons,  ^*  amazingly  fond 
of  grand  society ;"  M.  de  Beau^liers,  with  his  long  ruddy  fiuie,  large 
aqi]^me  nose,  sunken  mouth,  agreeable  smile,  and  gentle  retiring  manner, 
'*  always  full  of  real  piety  and  goodness ;"  Cardinal  d'Estr^es,  learned, 
handsome,  dignified,  hospitable,  and  beloved ;  Pension,  indefatigable  in 
his  duties,  most  affable  to  all,  "  yet  everywhere  the  prelate,  the  genUe- 
man,  the  author  of  '  Telemachus ;' "  the  Abb6  Dubois,  *'  a  little,  pitiful, 
wizened,  herring-gutted  nnan,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weazel's  face, 
brightened  by  some  intellect,"  '^treacherous  and  ungrateful,  expert  in 
tile  blackest  villanies,  terribly  brazen  when  detected ;"  and  his  too-facile 
pupil,  the  Regent  d' Orleans,  worAy,  however,  of  a  better  tutor,  dreadfully 
immoral,  but  more  dreadfully  maligned — as  variable  as  the  winds,  and  as 
difficult  to  hold.  Many  and  many  another  name  we  might  add  to  this 
not  raisonn^  catalogue,  and  make  confusion  worse  confounded  of  the  pre- 
cedence and  prerogative  about  which  St.  Simon  was  so  sharp-set  a 
stickler ;  but  enow,  and  de  trop,  too,  perhaps,  for  common  moderation  and 
a  monthly  magazine. 

Testimomes  to  the  vivid  force  of  St.  Simon's  painting  might  be  crowded 
together  from  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Ask  his  fellow-countnrmen ;  and 
Sainte-Beuve  will  tell  you  that  the  duke  was  a  genius  bom  for  the  very 
purpose  (fait  expres)  of  sounding  and  ransacking  tbe  hearts  of  men,  and 
then  produdng  descriptions  of  them  all  alive  with  reality,  which  he  pre- 
sents toxiB  en  traits  de  fiamme,*  Ask  Barante ;  and  he  will  tell  you 
there  is  no  other  painter  of  the  kind ;  that  nothing  equals  the  vivacity 
€A  the  scenes  he  retraces,  and  the  portraits  he  draws.t  Ask  Cuvillier- 
Fleury;  and  he  will  tell  you  how  '^  le  Due  de  Saint-Simon  grave  au 
lurin"  with  the  perseverance  and  genius  of  a  master.^  But  it  is  rather 
as  cdourist  than  engraver  that  the  artist  excels :  he  is,  in  Sainte-Beuve's 
phra8e,§  a  grand  historical  painter,  who  shines  in  representing  individual 
eharacters,  gproups,  and  masses — combining  general  movement  with  in* 

♦  Causeries  du  Lundi,  t.  ix.  Art  "  Madame,  M^re  du  R^nt." 
t  Etudes  Historiques  et  Biographiques,  t.  u. :  '*  De  FHistoire." 

iNouveUes  Etudes. 
Causeries  du  Lundi,  t.  lit  Art.  **  Sidnt^Simon." 
Jon. — VOL.  CXU.  NO.  CCCOXLT.  I> 
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finite  parfcioiihriiy  of  d^ail— ^liis  work  resembUog  a  freeeo  %  BabenHy 
dashed  off,  perhaps,  in  hot  haste,  but  with  physiognomical  effects. all  the 
more  strildng  on  that  very  account.  Ask  Villemain ;  and  he  will  answer 
you  in  notes  of  admiration :  what  knowledge  of  men,  when  all  that  ii 
wanted  is  to  paint  tl»m !  Prom  P6n^n  to  Dubois,  what  characters  he 
portrays  of  vice  and  of  virtue !  what  cmitrasts,  what  admirably  caii^ht 
nuances^  what  surprises  of  human  nature  taken  unawares !  How  he 
exults,  how  he  dilates,  in  sounding  the  depth  of  a  deep  or  shallow  soul ! 
How  vigilant  his  indig^nation  makes  him ;  how  just  becomes  his  malignity 
even,  in  its  very  exaggerations  I'"'  Or,  to  take  a  home  opinion,  consuH 
John  Sterling,  and  you  find  him  writing  to  Carlyle :  '^  I  have  now  read 
through  Saint-Simon's  twenty  volumes ;  which  have  well  repsdd  me.  The 
pictmre  of  the  daily  detail  of  a  despotic  court  is  something  quite  startling 
fi!t>m  its  vividness  and  reality ;  and  there  b  perhaps  a  much  deeper  mte- 
rest  in  his  innumerable  portraits  £md  biographies,^*many  of  wmch,  told 
in  the  quietest  way,  are  appalling  biographies ;  and  the  best»  I  think, 
have  something  painful  and  dehrious  about  them.'*t  Or,  once  moro, 
consuh  Lord  Macaulay,  and  he  will  pay  his  tribute  to  "  those  inestimable 
memoirs  whidi  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  many 
lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid  pictures  of  a  France  which  has 
long  passed  away." J 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  an  author  of  this  repute  would  long 
ago  have  found  his  way  into  English,  of  some  form  or  other,  more  or  less 
mutilated  or  condensed.  At  length  he  has  appeared  in  an  abridged 
translation  hv  Mr.  Bayle  St..  John, §  which,  despite  the  inevitable  draw^ 
backs  on  all  abridgnients — and  yet  who  ever  read  St  Simon  in  the 
original  without  abridging  for  himself  as  he  went  along,  and  ^£%f>ing 
with  a  bold  heart  and  a  hasty  finger  those  pr^ostercms  pi^fes  about  pre- 
cedents and  paraphernalia? — will  no  doubt  find  eager  aeo^tanee  thii 
winter  at  very  many  an  English  fireside. 

With  regiud  to  the  duke's  exuberance  of  detail,  there  is  pretty  literal 
truth  in  Mr.  St.  John's  remark,  tluit  when  once  he  has  entered  ij^on  a 
subject,  he  is  sure  to  ^diaast  every  portion  of  it;  that  if  he  has  to^speak 
of  a  grand  marriage,  for  instance,  not  merely  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
ai«  ckscribed  with  elaborate  minuteness,  but  some  aooouni  is  given  of 
th^  fathers  and  mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ;  avid  when 
you  think  that  all  is  at  last  over,  ten  to  one  thm  follow  some  paa^tieulars 
rejecting  the  oousios-german,  or  the  relatives  by  the  m&m  guuohe  of  ^ 
happy  pair.  And  then,  for  fear  we  should  not  be  satisfied,  we  are  treated 
to  infinite  communications  on  their  attendants  and  tire-women^     It  Js  by 

*  Of.  VlUemaiD,  Tableau  du  2LViii«  Si^cle,  Bixi^me  Le^on. 

+  Oeriyle^slafe  of  Sterling.    Ptot  II.  ch.  iv.* 

%  History  of  England,  voL  iv.  ch.  xix.  Elsewhere  his  lordship  alludes,  in  a 
note,  to  '*  that  eye  which  nothing  escaped." 

§  Now  complete  in  four  volumes.    Chapman  and  Hall.    1857. 

II  «  But  the  portions  of  the  w(^  in  which  the  stnmgest  inroads  ore  made  vipom 
the  patience  of  the  reader  are  the  dissertations  upon  rank  and  precedence,  with 
which  so  many  hundred  pages  are  filled.  In  the  very  first  volume  no  £Bwer  than 
seventy-three  solid  pages  are  filled  with  an  account  of  the  trial  for  precedence 
against  M.  de  Luxembourg,  for  which  I  have  thought  a  dozen  pages  ample.  In 
many  other  volumes  these  details  are  even  more  intolerable.*'— EiixiB  St.  Johk, 
Introduetkm. 
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an  <»rer-detaU[  of  what  John  Foster  calls  the  ^'subordinate  economy  of 
^e,"  that  works  of  the  Memoir  class  are  oftea  made  so  unreasonably 
long.  As  well,  suggests  that  essayist,  might  a  chronicle  of  the  coats 
that  a  man  has  worn,  with  the  colour  and  date  of  each,  be  called  his  life, 
for  any  important  uses  of  relating  its  history — or  "  as  well  might  a  man, 
of  whom  I  inquire  the  dimensions,  the  internal  divisions,  and  the  use,  of 
some  remarkable  building,  begin  to  tell  me  how  much  wood  was  employed 
in  the  sca£Fblding,  where  the  mortar  was  prepared,  or  how  often  it  rained 
while  the  work  was  proceeding."*  The  apologists  of  St.  Simon,  how- 
ever, while  they  allow  his  Memoirs  to  contain  bien  des  longueurs,  and 
bien  des  passages  fatigants  for  an  impatient  reader — minute  expositions 
of  court  intrigues,  quarrels  on  points  of  etiquette,  and  right  of  prece- 
dence, and  the  ineffable  honours  of  the  tabouret^ — ^yet  append  to  these 
very  mintUicB  in  favour  of  the  duke's  veracity,  and  pronounce  these  mo- 
narchical frivolities  the  colouring  indispensable  to  a  picture  of  life  at  Court. 

His  veracity  has  been  made  a  subject  of  doubt  by  some  of  his  critios. 
Dan^au's  editors,  in  behalf  of  their  urbane  Marquis,  and  the  Due  de 
NoBilles,  in  behalf  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  have  Lend  stcess  on  the 
exagg^atkig  and  distorting  propensities  of  this  vehement  due  et  pair* 
And  easy  enough  it  is,  as  less  partial  investigators  readily  concede,  to 
prove  ihat  St.  Simon  is  given  to  exaggerate  the  faults  of  his  characters, 
when  ^'resuming"  them  in  his  sweeping,  trenchant  style.  But  the  <'  only 
fault"  of  St.  Simon  is  declared  by  M.  de  Sainte-Beuvef  to  be,  that,  ia 
£EU3t,  he  sees  too  much,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  an  organ  that 
reeembles  a  magnifying  glass,  and  with  language  that  burns  like  fire : 
liMiee  so  many  portraits  that,,  although  overdone,  outres,  are  likenesses 
after  aU,  and  in  spite  of  all — truthful  and  life-like,  if  you  view  them  from 
the  r%ht  stand-point,  and  in  every  case  inefiBsuseable,  let  the  picture- 
deau^s  and  scourers  carp  and  cavil  as  they  {^ease. — Then  again  in  the 
instance  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  champion,  t^e  Due  de  Noiulles :  ^  St. 
Simon,''  says  he,  "  is  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  orator,  anything  you  like, 
except  an  bistoriao."|  And  easily  enough  he  convicts  Madame's  im- 
plaoable  detractor  of  certain  slips,  blunders,  hasty  conclusions,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  maUoe  prepense.  But  he  fails  to  shake  o«r  confidence  in  the 
general  veracity  and  good  fsuth  of  St.  Simon.  Keen  criticism,  as  Mr. 
Bayle  St.  John  observes,  '^  stimulated  by  the  ftunuly  pride  of  persons  of 
wb^m  St^  Simon  has  spoken  ill,  has  detected  him  in  a  few  errors — in- 
evitable ui  so  vast  an  undertaking ;  but  none  that  are  wilful,  or  calculated 
to  disturb  him  firom  his  place  as  an  authority.''§ 

Let  due  heed  be  given,  however,  to  the  liberties  he  allowed  himself. 
His  portraits,  so  full  of  relief  and  life,  are,  says  Barante,  <' sometimes 
calumnious  ;**  for  he  studied  his  models  from  the  stand-point  of  his  own 
antipathies  and  prejudices,  and  then  only  saw  what  was  ^emltj  or  xidi- 
colous  in  them:  ce  grand  peintre  71* est  pas  toujours  vrai,^  Onstave 
Planche  avows  that,  beyond  all  question,  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon  are 


*  Eisaya  ligr  John  Foster:  ''On  a  Man's  writing  Memmsi  of  Himself" 
t  In  his  reriew  of  DaugeMi,  in  the  Momtmir,  Sept.,  '5^ 
1  Histoire  de  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
I  Introduction  to  the  **  Memoirs.** 
\  Barante,  Etudes  histor.,  Fr^aoe. 
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an  excellent  authority  to  refer  to,  on  many  occasions — ^bnt  that  hif  testt* 
mony  is  far  indeed  from  being  beyond  suspicion ;  and  taxes  a  popular 
romancer  ifrith  shallow  credulity  in  acceptine  too  literally  the  duke's  nor- 
traiture  of  Louis  XIV.  *'  To  interrogate  him  alonci  to  listen  to  him 
alone,  in  order  to  paint  Louis  XIV.,  is  to  condemn  oneself  to  ignorance, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  injustice."*  But  impugners  have  failed,  once 
and  again,  to  materially  ^mage  his  good  faith,  honesty,  and  love  of 
truth,  perceptible  amidst  and  transparent  through  all  his  mbtakes  and 
aversions — ^not  forgetting  that  courage  (Thonnete  hamme^  which  never 
seems  to  have  deserted  him.  We  can  repose  real  confidence  in  him, 
therefore,  though  not  of  a  blindly  implicit  kind,  without  absolutely 
assenting  to  such  verdicts  as  that  of  Ptiilarete  Chasles,^  who  declares 
Mm  unsurpassable  in  point  of  veracity — oil  trouver  un  homme  plug 
veridtquef — as  well  as  of  ripened  wisdom  and  practised  sagacity — a 
thoroughly  scrupulous  writer,  even  religiously  so  in  ail  his  narratives,  and 
relating  the  truths  he  presents  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God! 
St.  Simon's  profound  sagacity  and  quickness  of  discernment  are  unim- 
peached.  But  this  sagfacity  was  composed,  so  to  speak,  of  two  conflicting 
forces — thus  at  least  Vinet  judges — sympathy  and  antipathy,  benevo- 
Ience§  and  ill-will,  an  amiable  disposition  and  an  atrabilious  character. 
'^But  sagacity  conjoined  with  charity  is  perhaps  the  most  profound. 
Hatred  is  no  doubt  sagacious,  but  it  is  blind ;  not  only  does  it  prevent  us 
from  seeing  what  is  before  us,  but  it  makes  us  see  still  more  what  is  not. 
Saint- Simon  drew  from  both  sources,  and  we  must  not  trust  him  too  far 
—for  he  is  frequently  unjust;  nor  on  the  other  hand  be  too  hasty 
in  condemning  him.**!!  The  duke  has  been  roundly  abused  for  his  bitter- 
ness, malice,  hatred,  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness ;  but  his  frank  exhi- 
bition of  these  bad  qualities  has  noway  spoilt  his  readers'  appetite  for 
what  he  sets  before  tnem,  but  whetted  it  rather  to  what  New  Ikiglanders 
would  call  a  '^  wolfish"  degree.  That  versatile  celebrity  in  Parisian 
circles,  M.  le  Docteur  V^ron,  somewhat  piteously  and  quite  upbraidingly 
says  in  his  Memoirs,  ^'  There  is  nothing  I  have  not  had  forgiveness  for, 
until  the  case  of  these  Memoirs  satis  fiel^  sans  malice^  qui  ne  font 
de  mal  i  personne.^'%  But,  as  a  shrewd  critic  put  it,  in  the  Journal  des 
DebatSy  who  knows  ?  possibly  the  very  reason  why  M.  V6ron  was  not 
forgiven  for  his  Memoirs  was,  that  he  took  such  pains  to  speak  ill 
of  nobody.  Without  gall,  or  malice,  or  any  such  thing,  do  you  say  ? 
That  would  serve  as  epigraph  to  a  Saint's  Memoirs,  almost  as  motto  for 
an  Archangel's  Diary.  ^'  Qui  ne  pardonne  pas  ^  Saint-Simon  le  mal 
qu'il  dit  de  tout  le  monde?"     Aggrieved  descendants  may  recalcitrate, 

*  Planche,  Portraits  Litteraires,  t.  IL:  **  Eugene  Sue." 

t  Sainte-Beuve. 

1  Le  Xyi«  Si^e  en  France:  ** Nostradamus  et  ses  Commentateors." 

§  <*  St.  Simon,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  of  an  implacable  disposition,  and  of  a 
bitter,  caustic,  and  acrimonious  temper,  had  still  a  heart  susceptible  of  tender  im- 
pressions. A117  accidental  display  of  virtuous  conduct,  or  the  remembrance  of  a 
virtuous  man,  makes  his  heart  beat,  and  imparts  to  his  style  a  pathos  which  no 
one  has  surpassed,  because  no  one  has  been  more  deeply  affected."— Vinet:  Hist 
de  la  lit.  Fr.  au  XVIII*  Si^cle. 

tibid.  §  iii. 
M^oires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  t.  iii* 
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tnd  tpedc  of  Ae  oBmier  much  af  rare  old  Ben  makes  the  Boman 
fiivoarite  speak  of  <*  one  Cremutius  Cordua^" 

A  writiiig  fellow  they  hare  got 
To  cather  notes  .  .  «  . 
Ana  make  them  into  annals ;  a  most  tart 
And  bitter  spirit,  .  .  .  who  doth  tax  the  present  state. 
Censures  the  men,  the  actions,  leaves  no  trick. 
No  practice  unexamined.* 

llieir  very  bitterness  is  a  force,  it  has  been  said  of  the  St.  Simonian 
class  of  observers;  leur  amertume  meme  est  une force;  *'and  this  was 
the  case  with  Tacitus  in  a  servile  age,  and  with  Saint- Simon,  a  Jansenist, 
under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent.^'t  ^^  ^^®  whole,  unprejudiced  stu- 
dents will  probably  incline  to  conclude  with  Sainte-Beuve,|  that,  without 
venturing  to  endorse  the  fractious  duke's  o[nnion  of  this  or  that  particular 
personage,  and  with  entire  reference  to  that  sagacious  and  almost  animal 
mstanct  to  which  he  submitted  his  judgment,  and  which  rarely  misled 
him — ^we  may  safely  reject  the  notion  of  his  being  the  calumniator  of  his 
own  age  and  of  humanity  at  large ;  or,  if  calumny  there  certainly  be^  that 
he  is  only  such  a  calumniator  as  Alcesiey  and  with  that  degree  of  humeur 
which  is  the  stimulus  of  vigorous  souls  and  the  colouring  sap  of  talent 
Deprive  him  of  it,  and  he  is  no  longer  St  Simon ;  the  Memoirs  are  no 
longer  a  piquant  bitter-sweet ;  the  acid  gone,  they  become  flavourless  to 
the  majority ;  the  **  bad  blood"  let  out,  which  was  blood,  however,  there 
remains  a  sort  of  caput  mortuum  only,  a  pigeon-livered  thing,  that  lades 
gall,  that  sine  qnt  non  item  in  the  composition  of  indelible  ink, 

Horace  Walpole  expresses  his  belict,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Dai- 
ry mple,  that ''  though  Memoirs  written  nearest  to  the  time  are  likely  to 
lie  the  truest,  those  published  nearest  to  it  are  generally  the  falsest.''§ 
This  judgment  leaves  unimpaired  the  authenticity  of  St.  Simon's,  which, 
though  long  since  familiar  to  historical  students,  and  largely  used  by 
Duclos  and  Marmontel  in  their  Histories  of  the  Regency,  have  only  been 
suffered  to  appear  at  intervals,  nor  in  a  complete  form  until  1829-30. 

Blissfully  ignorant  were  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid,  dancing 
attendance  in  the  chequered  shade  of  Royalty — of  the  '^  chiel"  that  was 
"  amang  them,  takin'  notes,"  and  that  one  day  posterity  would  "  prent 
'em,"  and  thereby  do  wonders  towards  disenchanting  us  about  the  French 
Augustus,  and  his  Augustan  age.  Comfortably  unawares  were  many  a 
supple  old  courtier  and  worldly  wise  matron,  that  the  eagle-eyed  Jan- 
senist  in  whose  disgprace  their  orthodoxy  rejoiced,  was  reading  them 
through  and  through,  and  would  leave  the  world  notes  of  what  he  read. 
And  yet  there  must  have  been  that  in  the  gaze  of  St.  Simon,  unblinking, 
penetrating,  insatiable  in  its  demands,  which  could  hardly  leave  the  sub- 
ject of  it  easy  while  the  infliction  lasted.  Doctor  Parr  used  to  value  him- 
self exceedingly  on  the  discomfort  his  eye  could,  as  he  supposed,  produce 
on  inferior  mortals ;  he  fancied,  Mr.  ae  Quincey  tells  us,  that  it  was 
peculiariy  searching  and  significant :  he  conceived,  even,  that  it  fright- 
ened people,  and  had  a  particular  form  of  words  for  expressing  the  severe 

*  Ben  Jonson:  ^  Scjanus,"  Act  II.  So.  2. 

t  Chasles,  Etudes  humoristiques:  **  Lady  Hester  Stanhope." 

1  Cauieriet  du  Lundi,  t.  lit 

S  Walpole's  Letters,  ed.  by  P.  Cunningham,  ill  236. 
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8q  fSt,  iShnoit* 

nm  of*  Afe  BasBSiiik  lunctM«:  "T  inyOcted my  eye  tip(m  liiin,'*  was  !Ar 
phrase  in  such  cases.  But  the  thing-  was  all  a  mistake ;  his  ey€>  could  be 
borne  very  well ;  there  was  no  mischief  in  it.*  Not  so,  we  warrant,  that 
of  our  Memoir-writer.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  when  he  withdrew  it 
— to  those  at  least  who  were  at  the  trouble  to  notice  its  range,  and  depth, 
and  pertinacious  scrutiny,  and  wary  self-control.  This  inquisitive  noble- 
man reminds  one  of  that  terrible  Belgian  professor,  in  Chanotte  Bronte's 
last  tale,  who  would  sit  and  watch  a  pupil  perse veringly  for  minutes 
togeiAkery  while  th^  victim,  conscious  of  this  basilisk  attention,  woi^ 
writhe  under  it^  and  Monsieur  would  follow  her  sensations,  sometimea 
looking  appallingly  acute;  "for  in  some  cases  he  had  the  terrible 
im^ring  penetration  of  instinct,  and  pierced  in  its  hiding-place  the  hat 
kurking  tibought  of  the  heart,  tmd  discerned  under  florid  veiHngs  the 
We,  barren  places  of  the  spirit:  yes,  and  its  perverted  tendencies,  and 
its  hidden  false  curves — all  that  men  and  women  wodd  not  have  known 
— the  twisted  spine,  the  mal-£ormed  limb  tiiat  was  born  with  them,  and 
far  worse,  the  stain  or  dif^gurement  they  have  perhaps  brought  on  them- 
selves.'t  And  all  this  while  the  ducal  inquisitor,  straigh^orward  and 
outright  as  might  be  his  natural  disposition,  kept  a  cautious  restraint  on 
himself,  and  listened,  and  looked,  as  though  acting  on  the  disrespeotable 
old  maxim.  Hear  all  and  say  nothing,  or  (xa.  the  counsel  addressed 
by  Bums  to  &  nameless  junior. 

Conceal  yonrsel  as  weel's  ye  can 
Prae  critictd  dissection; 

But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  ither  man, 
Wi'  sharpen'd  sly  inspection.J 

He  says^  himself,  "  my  way  of  scrutinising  people  was  with  my  eyes  and 
ears."  And  another  has  said,  of  him,  that  he  detects  a  man's  secret, 
pounces  on  it,  and  snatches  it  from  him,  though  it  be  shrined  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  and  then  exultingly  spreads  it  out  before  us  in  a  hurry  of  words 
streaming  with  hot  excitement,  palpitating  with  rapture  or  with  wrath, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Lively  is  the  sketch  M.  Yillemein  draws  of  the  ex- 
citable Jansenist,  with  his  ardent  curiosity,  his  court-fever  and  his 
accuracy  of  vision — a  spectator  always  intelligent  and  ever  agitated 
(ioujours  emu),  assisting  for  sixty  years  at  court  f^tes,  intrigues,  and 
erises — diving  into  motives,  and  with  never  abated  ardour  studying  faces, 
gestures,  accents,  and  asides,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  It  is  Cuvillier-Fleury's  remark,  that  St  Simon,  in 
his  courageous  research  into  the  vices  of  his  times,  has  something  of  the 
resolve  of  those  great  operators  of  whom  St  Chrysostom  has  said,  that 
they  thrust  in  their  arm,  as  far  as  the  elbow,  into  the  bleeding  wounds 
they  sought  to  heal. 

The  style  of  the  Memoirs  is  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  writer's  energy, 
fisrvour,  and  excitability.  As  Shakspeare  says  of  the  turbulent  invadu^ 
Seot,  it 

Comes  pouring,  like  the  tide  unto  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force.  § 

There  is  nothing  in  it,  observes  Barante,  of  the  litterateur  or  even  of  the 

•  De  Quincey's  Select  Works,  voL  vi.:  "  Whiggism  in  its  Eelations  to  Litera- 
ture." 

"  Villette,"  eh.  xxx.  +  Bums:  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

King  Henry  V.,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 
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eoostier.  The  Gftrnd  Buke  k  fftfand  seignew  in  hia  style  ftft>MlLai  in 
U0  point  of  vimon;  hb  indep^idenee^  bitter  and  querulous,  is  ts  manifesfc 
in  lu8  words  as  in  his  opinions.  .  In  order  to  reproduce  what  so  sensibly 
affects  himself,  he  heaps  together  circumstantial  particulars,  is  ppofuse  of 
mtanceSy  and  multiplies  epitiiets ;  words  upon  words  are  piled  up  until 
he  hits  on  the  exact  and  mordant  expression,  which  g^ves  the  fimshing 
touch  to  his  portraiture.*'  Another  French  critic  f  calls  him  the  Mon* 
taig^e  of  aneododcal  history,  whose  acrid  eloquence  has  burst  forth  in  all 
its  effervescence  a  hundred  jears  ai^r  his  death,  and  who  treated  his 
iBagnage  like  a  bond-slave,  haling  it  along,  bending  it,  bruising  it> 
stretching  it  this  way  and  that  way,  just  as  he  pleased.  Sinnte^Beuve 
describes  bis  style  as  vivid,  ardent^  ^'  d'un  incroyable  jet,  et  d'un  relief 
que  jamais  la  langue  n'avait  atteint  jusque-M.":j;  And  elsewhere,  as  the 
siyle  of  a  petulant,  'hurried,  harried  spirit — who  wants  to  say  too  much, 
and  to  say  it  all  at  one  breath — a  style  that  resembles  an  abundant  spring 
which  has  to  make  its  way  through  too  narrow  an  outlet,  et  qui  s^y 
Strangle,^  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  ||  declares  the  labours  it  has  cost  him  to 
deal  with.  St.  Simon's  language — for  though  the  duke  wrote  after 
Comeille,  Bacine,  and  Moli^re,  and  when  the  French  Academy  had  been 
formed  for  years,  he  indulged  in  sentences  of  an  excessive  length,  in 
which  subject  after  subject  becomes  involved,  and  prcmoun  after  pronoun 
i^pean  unbefriended  and  unconnected.  ''  Indeed,  to  speak  the  troth,  th* 
style  of  the  writer,  diough  full  of  manifest  and  lurking  beauties  in  its 
astoni^ng  variety,  is  on  the  whole  cumbrous  and  wearisome,  entangled, 
and  beset  with  those  stumbling-blocks  with  which  amateur  writers,  when 
diey  wish  to  be  copious,  alnic^  invariably  fill  their  pages."  St.  Simon 
in  no  way  belonged  to  that  discreet,  imitative  French  school  of  oomposi* 
tion,  enslaved  to  town  or  court  conventionalism,  which  took  such  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  a  phrase  was  perfectly  regular  before  venturing  to  utter 
it:  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  the  frankness  (franc/iise)%  of  the  Gauls,  or 
mtber  perhaps  of  the  old  Franks.  Some  one  has  said  that  when  St. 
Simon  writes  badly,  and  forces  his  terms,  he  is  in  effect  using  the  dialect 
of  the  first  of  the  Barbarians.  No,  objects  Sainte-Beuve ;  the  duke,  even 
ih^i,  even  at  the  worst,  is  in  reality  but  the  latest  comer  of  the 
Conquerors. 

Vlnet  compares  i^  French  language  to  a  courser  less  fiery  than 
restive,  which  each  writer  in  his  turn  has  subjected  to  the  Int  and  spur; 
but  he  holds  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  to  have  been  its  most  astonishing 
conqueror.  **No  one  has  darted  across  the  fields  as  he  has  done,  no  one 
has  exceeded  the  authority  he  enforces  to  make  it  break  its  habits  and 
vary  its  paces.  No  writer  has  better  shown  with  how  many  articulations 
it  is  provided,  which  had  not  been  heretofore  suspected,  and  of  how  many 
changes  it  is  capable,  which  it  had  seemed  to  reject."** 

*  Barante,  Etudes  Hist.  t.  ii. 

t  Chasles,  Des  Variations  de  la  Langue  fhin^aise,  §  VIII. 

X  "Saint  Simon'*  (Causeries,  t.  iii).  §  "Dangeau"  (Causeries,  t.  xl). 

II  Introduction,  pp.  xvi.  tq,  %  Sainte-Beuve. 

*•  "  Always  sure  of  his  end,  but  not  at  all  careful  about  the  road  that  leads  to 
it,  St.  Simon  throws  out  his  phraseology,  in  every  direction,  resolved  neither  to 

diange  it,  nor  to  turn  back Full,  lively,  and  copious  from  abundance  of 

matter,  his  phraseology  is  a  real  phenomenon,  in  which  the  ideas  seem  to  multiply, 
cross  each  other,  and  move  backward  and  forward  like  a  crowd  in  some  public 
phwje,"  &C.— Vinet,  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Vi.  au  XVII1«  Sifecle. 
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as  Si.  Simon. 

An  article  called  '^  The  Two  St.  SimoDs"  was  some  lime  ago  pub^ 
Usbed  in  France,  which  occasioned  not  a  little  amnsement  in  **  well- 
infonned"  circles.  It  introduced  two  interlocutors  at  cross  pnrposes. 
Eadi  was  talking  about  St.  Simon,  but  then  each  meant  a  different 
man*  One  meant  our  St.  Simon,  Louis  de  Rouvroy,  duke  «nd  peer, 
and  memoir-writer  extraordinary.  The  other  meant  that  Comte  de  St. 
Simon  (Claude  Henri),  who  was  bom  eighty-five  years  later — ^wko  was, 
in  fact,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  and  whose  aspiration,  mission,  am- 
bition it  was,  <*  to  break  down  the  limits  which  begirt  him  as  a  nobleman 
and  a  Frenchman,  and  to  fraternise  with  humanity  in  every  j^iase." 
Hie  duke  was  a  punctilious  aristocrat,  resenting  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
of  encroachment  on  his  order.  The  count,  an  apostle  of  democracy,  the 
asserted  originator  of  latter-day  Christian  Socialism.  It  is  possible  that 
not  every  reader  of  even  a  high-priced  English  magazine  is  aware  of  die 
strong  contradistinction  between  the  Two  St.  Simons,  and  would  therefore 
fail  to  enter  into  the  humour  of  the  ima&^inary  dialogue  aforesaid,  wherein 
the  admirer  of  the  grandfather  and  the  admirer  of  the  grandson  are 
made  to  converse,  for  hours  together,  in  ecstatic  praise  each  of  lus 
respective  idol,  without  to  the  last  discovering  the  blunder  they  have 
made. 

Far  indeed  was  the  elder  St.  Simon  from  foreseeing  the  destiny  that 
awaited  his  order,  the  ruin  that  would  overtake  the  hauie  nooUaei 
almost  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  his  own  decease.  Farther, 
much  farther,  quam  longissimey  irom  foreseeing  that  one  of  his  own 
name  and  blood  would  give  rise  to  a  system  called  Saint-Simonism,  to' 
be  confounded  by  the  undiscriminating  with  Fourierism,  Owenism,  and 
•Communbm  pure  and  sim^^e,  or  complicated  and  impure.  It  galled  the 
duke  to.  see  around  him  such  types  of  servile  courtiership  as  were  repre- 
sented in  a  Villeroy,  a  D'Antin,  or  a  Dangeau.  A  novus  homo  o£FenHied 
iiis  nostrils,  whenever  one  came  betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nolnlity ;  a 
new  creation,  a  parvenu  patentee,  a  mushroom  marquis,  was  distresdng 
to  his  sense  of  caste  proprieties.  Extremes  meet;  and  the  levelling 
system  of  his  descendant,  the  neo-Christian  prophet^*  bom  in  an  aee 
which  saw  a  high-born  Mirabeau  and  a  high-born  Lafayette  take  the  side 
of  the  masses  when  the  kingdom  was  rent  asunder,  was  not  perhaps  UMwe 
chimerical,  some  will  say  less  so  by  far,  than  the  oligarchic  ided  of  the 
grandsire,  who  egregiously  misread  the  events  current,  still  more  the 
signs,  of  the  times. 

*  Prophet^  80  called  by  exoteric  observers,  as  well  as  esoteric  disciples.  Thus 
B^ranger: 

'*  J'ai  vu  Saint-Simon  le  propbete, 
Riche  d*abord,  puis  endett^, 
Qui  des  fondements  jusqu'au  faite 
liefaisait  la  soci^te." 

Chemom  de  BiftASosa  :  Les  Fous, 
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BEDDING'S  LITBRARY  MEMOIBB .• 

VxBT  pleasant  reading  for  a  younger  generation  are  the  autobiograpUes 
in  which  many  of  our  literary  celebrities  have  described  their  hopes  and 
^Bars,  their  struggles  aud  subsequent  successes.  Such  books  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  past  and  present,  and  give  us  much  interesting  ih- 
fonnation  about  the  inner  life  of  men,  whom  we  have  been  brought  up  to 
reverence,  and  who  by  ^eir  writings  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
We,  therefore,  gladly  hail  the  appearance  of  Cyrus  Redding's  '*  Recollec 
tionSy''  which  contain  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  much  valuable  information 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  could  be  hardly  otherwise,  for  during  fifty  years 
Mr*  Redding  has  been  engaged  with  the  highest  branches  of  pure  literature, 
and  has  come  in  contact  with  all  the  celebrities  which  that  eventful  period 
has  produced.  Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  the  tone  which  our  author 
assumes  in  discoursing  of  many  who  have  passed  away  from  the  scene, 
and  he  has  executed  a  most  difficult  task  with  a  gentleness  and  indul- 
gence which  must  disarm  criticism.  And  even  if  passages  may  here  and 
tiiere  suggest  a  degree  of  reticence^  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Red- 
ding knows  more  than  he  thinks  proper  to  tell  us,  this  must  be  ascribed 
to  an  innate  feeing  of  delicacy,  urging  him  to  restrain  firom  pointing  out 
the  feet  of  clay,  so  often  hidden  beneath  the  golden  robe  with  which  we 
love  to  enwrap  our  literary  favourites. 

In  that  year  which  saw  the  death  of  the  hero  Nelson,  Mr.  Redding 
quitted  his  peaceful  home  in  Cornwall  for  the  brattle  of  the  metro- 
polis. He  progressed  by  easy  stages,  and  spent  some  time  in  Bath, 
wh^re  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Pitt,  changed,  alas !  from  the  time 
when  he  had  defied  the  world  in  arms  against  Britain.  He  was  then 
rapidly  sinking :  the  defeat  of  his  last  coalition  and  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  had  pressed  him  to  the  earth.  The  impression  he  made  on  our  author 
is  thus  vividly  described  : 

The  sight  of  Pitt's  person  was  not  calculated  to  strengthen  his  canse  with 
iris  youthful  advocate,  for  such  I  was  then.  His  countenance,  forbidding  and 
anroeant,  was  repellent  of  afiPection,  and  not  made  to  be  loved,  full  of  disdain, 
of  8&-W1II,  and,  as  a  whole,  destitute  of  massiveness ;  his  forehead  alone  was 
1^  and  good.  He  walked  with  his  nose  elevated  in  the  air;  premature  age 
was  stamped  upon  his  haggard  features.  As  I  recollect,  he  seemed  nearly  as 
t^  as  myself,  m  flesh  the  merest  scarecrow,  which  perhaps  made  him  seem 
taller  thii  he  really  was,  having,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  attenuated  the  muscular 
fibre Pitt's  figure  is  yet  before  my  eyes ;  his  legs  cased  in  brown  top- 
boots,  at  that  time  the  fashion;  the  boots  sustained  by  a  strap  behind,  from  the 
ki^eeband  of  the  greenish-coloured  cloth  breeches,  which  were  secured  hj  a 
buckle  to  the  boot-top,  showing  the  white  cotton  stocking.  He  wore  powder, 
and  showed  marks  of  ^bleness.  As  he  passed,  aU  eyes  were  directed  towards 
him,  solitarv,  destitute  of  sympathy  with  his  land,  with  everything.  This  was 
not  wonderml:  his  final  hour  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  aim  of  his  am- 
bitious spirit  was  frustrated;  he  might,  even  at  the  moment,  have  had  a 
prescience  of  its  approach.  Who  shall  say  he  had  not,  reserved  as  he  was  in 
disposition  to  dl  the  world? 

*  Kflty  Yean'  Recollections,  Literary  and  Personal.^  ?y  Cyrus  Bedding.  Lon- 
hxLx  C.J.  Skeet. 
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Not  long  after  Mr.  Bedding's  arrival  in  town,  these  forebodmgs  were 
fulfilled.  Pitt  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  military  honours, 
for  he  was  Colonel  of  the  Cinque  Port  Voluntteew :  tike  mob  ascribing  it 
to  a  fear  lest  his  body  should  be  insulted.  Mr.  Redding  spent  the  first  por- 
tion  df  his  residaioe  in  town  in  seeing  the  sights ;  vi^ting  Rowland  iftirs 
ohapel,  and  feeling  somewhat  diaginted  l^  diat  saintty  peoon's  Spur^ 
geonisms,  he  sought  refuge  in  St.  Paul's,  and  heard  a  sermon,  whiehako 
disappoicrtod  him,  by  that  courtly  Bi^op  Porteu8»  who  pubMcly  stated  that 
he  regarded  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  moidel  calculated  to  bow  the  hearte  of 
&B  people  dt  En^and  m  one  man.  But  he  was  suipassed  by  his  suece»- 
gor,  Howley,  who,  on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  when  nwaking  of 
i^  admission  of  recrimination  against  a  royal  divorce,  declared  he  always 
miderstood  t^iat  the  king  could  do  no  wrong.  Such  was  the  royal  road 
to  the  an^episcopal  mitre  in  those  days.  Not  long  after  Fox  followed 
his  great  opponent  to  tlie  tomb  :  but  bis  funeral  was  of  a  very  ^£Serent 
description.  The  affection  displayed  by  the  people  was  extraordinary: 
Mr.  Redding  saw  men  crying  like  children.  But  the  court  wais  irue  to 
itself  to  ihib  last :  no  royal  carriage  figured  in  the  proceenon,  but  its 
place  was  oecupied  by  a  lai^  body  of  the  electors  of  Westminster. 

At  leng^  our  author  turned  his  attention  to  literature :  and  the  de- 
seription  he  gives  of  its  condition  at  this  period  is  far  from  flattering. 
On  the  Monthly  Review,  one  of  the  chief  contributorv  was  Mr.  Jenkin- 
•on,  afterwards  Lord  Liverpool,  whose  writings  Peter  Pindar  said  never 
showed  a  spark  of  fire  till  they  were  put  in  the  grate.  The  Quetrterfy 
Beview  was  just  started  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Redding  gives  a  very 
different  account  of  Giffbrd  from  that  presented  to  ua  in  his  own  auto- 
biography, in  which  he  took  care  to  omit  his  turf  transactions  and  his 
female  acquaintances.  ^*  But,"  our  author  adds,  *^  he  was  not  veiy  likely 
to  be  over-exact  in  this  and  other  matters  within  the  circle  where  he 
made  his  debut  The  patron's  house  was  not  a  bad  locality  in  which  to 
illustrate  Juvenal."  G&fford  flattered  Byron,  and  the  poet,,  in  a  weak 
hour,  handed  over  his  verses  for  GifFord's  "experienced"  correction :  but 
he  made  such  ridiculous  work  of  it,  that  Byron  adhered  to  his  original 
text.  Mr.  Redding  served  his  literary  apprenticeship  on  the  FUot,  a 
new  evening  paper,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  to  be  a  discussion  oi 
£ast  Indian  affairs.  A  branch  paper  was  established  at  Plymouth,  the 
editorship  of  which  was  eventually  entrusted  to  our  author,  and  he  gives 
some  most  curious  details  of  the  condition  of  our  navy  at  that  period,  and 
the  brutality  which  was  then  considered  the  only  way  of  ensuring  disci- 
pline. There  were  fortunately  some  exceptions,  even  in  those  dark  ages^ 
and  Captain  Hillyar,  of  the  Phabe,  used  to  land  his  men  and  march  them 
to  church  on  Sunday  mornings.  But  desertion  was  not  surprising  among 
men  who  were  kept  on  board  ship  for  five  years.  At  Plymouth,  too,  Mr. 
Redding  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydon  and  Wilkie,  who  were  on 
the  search  for  the  picturesque  in  "  soot"  Devonshire. 

Wilkie  disappointed  me.  Perfectly  self-possessed,  he  was  destitute  of  life 
ttd  energy,  pale  almost  to  delicacy,  so  that  I  fancied  him  more  indisposed 
than  he  was  in  reality;  not  bashful,  nor  exactly  clownish  ift  manners,  bat 
snnply  awkward.  His  Scotch  accent  was  decided.  I  met  him  at  dinner  tbe 
n«^t  day,  -^n  he  talked  senably  enough  on  common^plaoe  sabjeots*  I  never 
observed  him  deviate  from  these,  except  when  he  alluded  .to  his  art,  aai 
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iowwd»tiKb  lie^wni  ofestitmie  of  enthusiasm*  I  found  him  more  apt  than  the 
laglii^  at  a  eoarse  after-dinner  allusion,  a  thing  not  unoomnton  among  his  ' 
oomitrymen,  making  one  think  with  his  gravity,  were  it  possible,  of  a  Quakeresa 
singing  licentious  songs.  Havdon  was  overflowing  with  conversation  about 
art,  the  Elgin  marbles,  sunrise  from  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  views  from  Staddon 
Heights  or  Stdtram  Tiixk.. 

Old  Sir  Manasseh  Lopes,  whose  acqiudntance  Mr.  ReddiDg  formed  at 
Plymouth,  was  a  strange  mij^ture  of  generosity  imd  meanness.  To  a 
bnmt-out  stationer  he  gave  a  bill  for  thirty  pounds,  and  then  asked  for 
Ae  eigiiteenpence  for  the  stamp.  On  another  occasion,  when  going  to  dine 
with  the  corporation,  he  put  a  pineapple  in  his  pocket  as  a  present  for 
dessert.  But  on  going  down  the  Market-street,  he  saw  some  starveling 
pines  in  a  shop-window.  The  temptation  was  irresistible ;  he  went  in 
and  exchanged  his  own  pineapple  for  a  poor,  dwarfed  specimen,  but  then 
he  pocketed  half  a  guinea  hy  l^e  transaction.  And  yet  on  another  oo- 
easion,  when  he  had  promised  his  votes  as  proprietor  of  East  India  stock 
to  a  candidate,  he  posted  all  the  way  to  London,  not  to  break  his  word. 
At  Saltram,  Mr.  Redding  met  Canning,  who  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  him,  for  he  was  not  like  Fox,  of  whom  an  opposition  paper  once 
9aid,  '*  Mr.  Fox  came  into  the  House  last  night  widi  a  clean  waistcoat 
on."  He  was  a  handsome  man,  compact  in  person,  moulded  between 
activity  and  strong^,  although  then  exhibiting  marks  of  what  care  and 
amlntion  had  done  for  him.  His  countenance  indicated  firmness  of 
character.  His  action  was  easy  and  unconstrained,  and  not  like  that 
d  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  our  author  maliciously  adds,  who  seemed 
sometimes  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  arms.  Another  guest  waa 
the  CatalanL 

Of  all  the  females  attached  to  the  Opera,  before  or  since,  that  I  have  seen, 
sftie  pleased  me  most.  She  was  a  kind,  generous  creature,  without  a  particle  of 
pretension,  an  excellent  mother  and  exemplary  wife,  wedded  to  a  narrow- 
mmded  man,  who  sometimes  got  her  an  ill  name  from  his  avarice.  He  managed 
all  h^  money  transaeticms,  and  used  to  call  h^  ''ma  poule  d'or.'*  •  •  •  •  There 
was  an  openness  and  candour  about  her  quite  channmg:  "Monsieur  Redaing, 
I  speak  no  langu^  propre.  I  speak  one  Babylonish  tongue.  I  speak  not  my 
own  tongue,  nor  iSench,  nor  your  tongue  propre."  Her  husband,  before  Junot 
entered  Lisbon,  used  to  blaze  away  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  in  a  dashing  French 
mnform,  speculating  on  his  future  poule  d'or,  as  she  afterwards  most  fully 
prov^  to  him.  A  person  I  knew,  half  a  Roman,  said  one  day  to  Catalani, 
"  My  dear  half-countrywoman,  how  did  you  come  to  marry  Valabiscque  P*  "  I 
wfll  tell  you.  I  was  at  Lisbon— the  Portuguese  are  fond  of  music — great  men, 
pnnoes  imd  counts,  talk  to  me  of  love  and  a  number  of  fine  thin^,  but  none 
of  them  talk  of  marrying.  M.  Valabecque  talk  of  marriage--I  marry  M,. 
Valabecque." 

About  this  time,  too,  Turner,  the  great  artist,  paid  a  visit  to  his  nalive 
county,  as  our  author  alleges  it  to  be,  in  defiance  of  the  general  opinion 
that  he  was  bom  in  Maiden-Iane,  having  Turner's  own  authority  that  he 
was  bom  in  Barnsitaple.  Mr.  Redding  speaks  of  Turner  in  very  high 
twms,  and  we  are  ^lad  to  find  him  denying  the  charge  of  niggardliness 
which  has  so  often  l>een  brought  against  the  artist.  "  He  lived  with  his 
art,  and  cared  not  ^r  the  god  of  the  multitude — ^for  fashion.  He  hewed 
his  way  to  fame  though  all  the  obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of  genius, 
•ad  attained  by  his*  talents  the  highest  place."    From  an  officer  who  had 
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been  present  at  St.  Sebastian,  Mr.  Redding  was  told  of  tbe  horrort  ibat* 
oecurred  on  tbe  taking  of  the  place.  He  saw  women  with  inlmits  at 
their  breasts  lying  bayoneted  in  the  street.  The  conduct  of  the  sddiert ' 
was  most  disgraceful,  and  made  a  painful  impression  on  erery  mind*  We 
sincerely  trust  that  such  horrors  have  been  avoided  in  the  latest  siege.  On 
his  return  to  town,  after  selling  the  Plymouth  paper  to  one  Walsh,  an 
M.P.,  who  had  been  tried  for  forgery,  Mr.  Redding  had  an  intwview 
with  Madame  de  Stael,  which  he  thus  deseribes : 

W&en  I  called,  and  was  introduced,  I  was  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of 
this  celebrated  woman,  so  dissonant  was  it  with  the  impersonation  in  my  mind. 
There  are  few  who  will  not  in  such  cases  anticipate  the  object  of  their  curiosity. 
Madame  de  Stael's  known  remark  that  she  would  wiliinffly  exchange  her 
literary  reputation  for  personal  beauty,  was  truly  feminine— we  sacrifice  of  her 
fine  intellect  and  deserved  reputation,  only  to  be  what  thousands  of  her  sex 
are  in  every  nation  for  a  score  of  years  out  of  threescore  and  ten.  Those  who. 
appreciated  her  showy  conversation,  which  was  voluble  and  antithetic,  soon 
disregarded  her  want  of  beauty.  Yet  she  was  no];  ugly,  but  simply  uninterest- 
ing and  ordinary  in  feature,  somewhat  heavy,  and  rather  full  tnan  spare  in 
person.  A  woman  of  the  world,  she  could  adapt  herself  to  the  company  in 
which  accident  placed  her.  Her  mind,  one  of  great  strength,  made  her  loidt 
of  the  society  of  the  male  sex,  their  conversation  bemg  less  frivolous  than  that 
of  her  own.  She  sooke  lucidly,  as  one  accustomed  to  coUoquise,  and  was  best 
seen  in  a  small  circle,  where  her  good  sayings  secured  attention,  and  she  saw 
them  comprehended.  She  was  herself  fond  of  a  large  company,  perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  an  actor  loves  a  fuU  house. 

Another  interesting  acquaintance  was  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pin^), 
once  the  terror  of  the  court,  but  then  blind  and  feeble.  He  was  full  of 
gaiety,  however,  and  his  house  was  a  gathering-ground  lor  wits  and  mea 
about  town.  ^*  Plain  George  Hanger**  would  drop  in,  instead  of  going 
to  smoke  his  lordly  pipe  at  the  **  Sol's  Arms,"  for  he  had  cut  the  Prinoe 
Regent,  being  unable  to  stomach  the  gross  language  used  at  Carlton 
House.  Another  character  was  the  notorious  Colonel  Thornton,  now 
only  remembered  from  the  fact  that  his  wife  rode  a  race  on  York  course, 
ana  who  would  send  game  to  his  friends  and  pocket  the  compliment 
given  as  porterage.  Mr.  Redding  gives  a  rich  collection  of  the  practical 
jokes  played  by  Peter,  somewhat  coarse  we  must  confess,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  What  a  change  from  Peter  Pindar  to  a  gloomy  cell  in 
Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  where  Mr.  Redding  paid  a  visit  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
imprisoned  by  the  courtly  Lord  EUenborough  for  saying,  we  believe, 
that  the  Prince  Regent  was  not  quite  an  Adonb  at  fifty.  With  the 
downfal  of  Napoleon,  Mr.  Redding  proceeded  to  France,  where  he 
eventually  became  editor  of  Galtgnani's  Messenger,  and  his  anecdotes 
of  Parisian  life  and  society  form  an  admirable  counterpart  to  those  of 
Mr.  Raikes,  of  course  regarded  from  the  other  side.  Here  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance : 

On  calling  at  a  gentleman's  rooms,  we  saw  a  square-built  man,  dressed  in  a 
sreen  coat,  sullen  of  expression,  of  pallid  complexion,  and  a  low,  compressed 
brow,  indicating  great  firmness  of  purpose.  He  seemed  to  have  been  waiting, 
but,  on  seeing  us  come  in,  he  rose  and  went  away  without  the  slightest  recogm- 
tion  on  either  side.  At  breakfast  we  asked  who  he  was,  and  were  told  he  was 
a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  named  Thistlewood — a  man  of  ])roperty  reduced. 

This  gentleman,  afterwards  ^*  honourably  mentione'r  in  the  Cato-street 
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CoDspnu^,  was  already  eyidenciDg  his  diaracter.  He  had  borrowed 
two  hundred  pounds  to  take  up  a  bill,  but  had  gone  to  the  tables  and 
lost  evenr  penny. 

•  At  this  time  the  Americans  in  Paris  wore  silver  eagles  in  their  hats 
that  they  might  not  be  mistaken  for  Englishmen.  Talleyrand  dryly 
remarkea  that  he  had  seen  many  Americans  who  wished  to  pass  for 
Englishmen,  but  had  never  met  an  Englishman  who  wished  to  pass  for 
an  American.  The  Iron  Duke  was  the  centre  of  attraction  in  those 
days,  but  he  who  had  heartily  thrashed  French  men,  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  a  French  woman.  He  is  said  to  have  been  smitten  with  Made- 
moiselle Mars,  who  treated  him  with  disdain.  '^  He  gave  my  country- 
men a  good  moral  lesson — I  will  give  him  one  :  let  him  go  home  to  his 
wife."  In  the  mean  time  the  French  papers  were  full  of  conversations 
about  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Ampoule,  as  the  royal  coronation  would  be  a 
failure  without  the  oil  which  had  anointed  a  long  succession  from  Charle- 
magne. At  length  it  was  discovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  bishops,  that 
a  pious  man  had  picked  up  a  piece  of  the  bottle  when  broken,  with  some 
dnps  of  oil  adhering  to  it ;  and  so  the  difficulty  was  solved.  On  reading 
sucn  anecdotes,  who  can  feel  surprised  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Bour- 
bons? 

AAer  two  years'  stay  in  France,  Mr.  Redding  returned  to  England, 
and  at  Leamington  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Parr,  with  whom  he 
toon  entered  upon  a  sincere  friendship.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
inoffensive  old  gentleman,  though  probably  Mr.  Redding  had  no  oppor- 
tonity  of  seeing  the  seamy  side.  The  following  anecdote  is  inimitable : 
'^  In  Teading  the  proclamation  about  vice  and  immorality  about  the 
thne  of  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  he  began,  *•  My  beloved  brethren,  you 
must  not  be  deceived  in  anything.  I  am  going  to  read  the  king^s 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality.  You  will  take  notice  that  it 
18  not  issued  in  the  king's  private  character,  but  in  that  of  ruler 
and  king — ^it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  majesty  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual.' "  On  returning  to  town,  Mr.  Redding  was  invited  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  New  Monthly ^  and  Mr.  Colbum  wanting  a 
good  editor's  name,  the  poet  Campbell  was  applied  to.  With  this  com- 
menced a  literary  partnership,  extending  over  ten  years.  But  Campbell 
was  only  a  show  editor.  He  received  a  large  sum  for  his  name,  but  Mr. 
Redding  had  all  the  work  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  in  addition  to  the 
department  he  had  undertaken  to  edit.  Mr.  Redding  was  thrown  thus 
into  the  society  of  all  the  best  men  of  the  day,  and  an  aihple  store  of 
anecdotes  he  has  managed  to  amass.  We  have  only  space  for  one,  as  a 
specimen: 

Croker  being  down  at  the  Pavilion  (at  Brighton)  on  Sunday,  a  group  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  room  after  dinner,  including  the  Duke  of  Claxence  and 
others.  The  duke  was  having  a  sly  blow  at  the  Adnuralty,  as  well  as  at  Croker, 
whom  some  of  the  naval  men  used  to  call  **  The  whole  Board  of  Admiralty."  The 
duke,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  the  secretary,  said,  "  When  I  am  king,  Pll  be 
my  own  Lord  of  the  Admiralty .'*  "Does  your  royal  hichness  remember  what 
Ihiglish  king  was  his  own  First  Lord  the  last  time  P"  The  duke  replied  in  the 
negative.  "  It  was  James  H."  There  was  a  general  laugh  among  the  party, 
ana  the  king,  who  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  at  the  time,  approached 
the  group.    "What !  one  of  your  good  things,  Croker,  I  suppose.    What  was 
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it  P"  "  Notljing,  and  please  your  majesty,  bnt  your  royal  bpotiier  is  aayiflg  wliat 
lie  will  do  in  the  navy  when  ne  is  king."  George  lY.  turned  on  his  heel  wd 
walked  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  next  morning  Croker,  on  the  point 
of  going  to  town,  received  the  king's  command  to  attend  him  in  his  bedroom. 
"I  was  annoyed  at  your  exposing  my  brother's  nonsense  under  my  roof  la^ 
evening,  and,  in  the  next  place,  in  stating  what  should  happen  when  I  am  no 
longer  king.  Let  me  request  there  may  be  no  repetition  of  sraiilar  remarks.  Do 
not  believe  I  am  offended,  but  it  is  d&tasteful  to  my  feelings."  He  iheo.  gave 
the  honourable  secretary  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  he  departea  to  ruminate  on  the 
hint  thus  received  of  the  sensitiveness  of  royalty. 

Another  minor  celebrity  of  the  time  was  Tom  Hill,  whom  Theodore  Hook 
has  immortalised  in  "  Gilbert  Gumey."  He  "  happened  to  know"  every- 
thing and  everybody,  but  was  quite  harmless.  His  only  ambition  was 
literary  society,  and  he  used  to  be  fooled  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  But  in 
the  ihidst  of  all  the  fun  and  frolic  inseparable  firom  a  literary  life  in  those 
days,  Mr.  Redding  appears  to  have  ever  had  his  cup  of  bitterness  in  the 
New  Monthly,  Editor  and  publisher  could  only  be  made  to  agree  by 
skilful  management,  and  Campbell  was  never  satisfied  so  long  as  he  had 
anything  to  do.  To  Mr.  Redding  was  left  the  care  of  procuring  contn- 
butions,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  goodly  list.  Touolung  Sehlegel,  the 
following  anecdote  seems  apropos  at  present : 

Schlegel  came  over  to  England  in  the  hope  of  setting  some  support  &om  the 
East  India  Ck)m{)any  for  the  publication  of  valuabie  Sanscrit  translations.  John 
Company  put  him  off  with  a  subscription  for  a  dozen  copies.  I  comforted 
him  by  tne  information  that  all  the  literary  treasures  of  the  East  that  had  been 
explored  by  Englishmen  had  been  the  result  of  the  labour  and  expense  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  missionaries,  now  and  then  irradiated  by  a  ludf>smile  from  a 
ffovemor-ffeneral,  who  remembered  something  of  the  universities  at  home,  or 
had  some  love  of  literature.  I  related  how  Hastings,  among  his  plunder,  had 
sent  home  to  the  India  House  two  hundred  golden  Darii,  an  inestimable  treasure 
of  antiquity,  and  how  the  rulers  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people  had  consigned 
them  to  the  melting-pot  for  the  value  of  the  gold.  Schlegel  laughed  heartily, 
and  said  he  should  return  with  a  different  idea  of  the  directors  than  when  he 
set  out.  Campbell  remarked  that  the  Company  were  wiser  now,  for  they  would 
most  probably  sell  them,  the  value  of  the  coins  being  so  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  gold  alone. 

At  Brighton,  Mr.  Redding  met  Mike  Kelly,  whose  quaint  Memoirs, 
now  almost  forgotten,  had  a  great  run  in  their  day.  The  book  had 
just  appeared,  and  Kelly  was  ftirious  with  Hook,  the  editor,  for  omit- 
ting anecdotes.  One  of  them,  alluding  to  Kelly*s  procuring  a  fiiend's 
release  from  the  bailifPs  by  breaking  a  wall  through  an  adjoining  house, 
he  declared  Hook  had  omitted  because  he  feaml  it  might  give  tli« 
bailiffs  a  hint  that  might  some  day  cross  his  own  escape  under  sim^r 
circumstances.  The  following  deserves  quotation,  as  tending  to  set  a 
matter  right  about  which  much  discussion  was  engaged  in  atSie  time : 

It  was  in  1889  that  I  foresaw  it  would  soon  be  impossible  I  could  pieoeed 
much  longer  in  my  existing  position.  A  bundle  of  MS.  wodd  ccnne  to  me.  "Is 
there  nothuijg  here  which  could  be  turned  to  account  P"  The  d)jeot  was  the 
making  additional  profit  from  sudi  works  by  giving  portions  of  them  in  the 
penodicaL  I  remonstrated,  but  it  was  Campbelrs  place  to  act  A  word  from 
me  would  set  him  in  a  fury  against  Colbom,  and  I  had,  thorefore^  to  fight  ihia 
land  of  battle  akme,  for  Campbell's  edik>r8hip  wasnegiUdve,  <»  littk  more,  i^  tke 
twe.   Ithi^peBeiitkaitIiiMei;redaMte&omamo0tabteiixiter,Mr.W^ 
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«f  the  Tcu^ple,  i&e  year  before  I  quitted  the  Magarine.  Be  wrote  to  offw  ma 
the  "Diary  of  a  Physician"  for  our  pages.  I  recoved  it,  saw  its  merits,  and 
sent  it  o£f  to  the  printer,  sealed  and  directed  as  usual.  Not  having  a  messenger 
going  to  the  City,  I  sent  it  from  my  house,  as  I  had  often  sent  articles  before, 
fliat  Colbum's  porter  might  take  it  with  him  when  he  next  took  anytWng  to  the 
City.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  packet  was  opened, 
Mr.  Warren's  paper  canvassed  among  Colbum's  emplovhy  represented  to  tdm  a4 
not  worth  sixpence,  and  returned  to  Mr.  Warren  without  my  knowledge,  until 
the  number  for  the  month  appeared,  when  I  imagined,  from  the  paper  not  having 
come  to  me  in  proof,  that  there  had  been  too  much  matter  in  the  printer's  hands. 
This  specimen  of  interference  was  decisive.  The  intercepted  paper  came  out 
afterwards  in  Blackwoody  and  was  followed  by  others  equally  good.  Colbum  then 
Mologised,  and  said  how  sorry  he  was  for  it.  His  regret  was  the  greater  that 
Hlacwood  should  have  had  it  in  his  pages. 

Before  long  matters  came  to  a  crisis^  Campbell  and  Redding  left  the 
New  Monthly^  and  the  next  number  contained  an  article  called  "  A  Few 
Words  to  l^e  Public,"  written  in  an  insulting  style,  which  the  Athc" 
fkgum  highly  reproved.  Offers  were  eventually  made  to  Campbell 
to  return,  but  he  declined  unless  with  Mr.  Redding  as  coadjutor,  and  the 
negotiations  were  broken  oK  The  poet  took  the  loss  of  600/.  a  year 
easily  enough,  declared  ^^  it  was  pleasant  to  be  free  if  one  has  but  a  ^ihirt," 
tnd  Buggeoted  that  they  should  turn  lecturers  to  Lord  Brouf^uraa's  insti- 
tutions, and  talked  of  exhibiting  magic  lanterns.  In  the  end,  however^ 
they  mig^ted  to  a  new  Magazine,  called  the  Metropolitan,  which  started 
with  great  chance  of  success ;  but  Campbell,  obeying  his  impulsive  nature, 
soon  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  start  the  Literary  Union,  some  account  of 
whioh  has  already  been  given  in  the  New  Monthly,  At  this  time  Mr. 
Redding  was  lodging  at  Hampstead,  and  Campbell  agreed  to  undertake 
the  Greek  examination  at  Dr.  Evans's  school.  When  he  arrived,  he  was 
aoeompanied  by  a  lady  who  caused  much  conversation  in  her  time. 

The  Guiccioli  was  then  in  full  womanhood,  about  twenty-eight  years  old — she 
miffht  have  been  a  year  older,  but  she  looked  about  l^at  age.  She  was  a  blonde, 
with  pleasing  features  and  golden  hair.  She  seemed  to  be  sedate,  rather  than 
aaimtttad,  in  disposition.  She  was  about  the  middle  height  of  woman,  thickly 
made^  not  at  all  what  would  be  called  "  fat,"  but  stout.  She  spoke  English  like 
a  native,  appeared  conversant  with  our  authors,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the 

Cninent  topics  of  the  passing  hour  as  if  she  had  been  an  Englishwoman.  Li 
,  she  owned  to  reading  the  newspaper  every  day,  and  that  attentively.  She 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  a  provincial  native  of  England.  She  was  certainly 
a  superior  woman  ni  general  acquirements  to  the  majcmty  of  her  sex.  Byron 
had,  BO  doubt,  taken  great  pains  in  teaching  her  his  native  tongue,  and  instruct- 
ing her  in  the  character  of  our  best-known  writes — at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
enaUe  her  to  speak  of  her  acquaintance  with  them.  No  one  broke  in  upon  us 
£or  the  best  part  of  two  hours,  and  the  countess  showed  no  loss  of  conversational 
topics,  speaking  correctly  and  deliberately.  In  fact,  I  was  agrdbably  dis- 
appointed in  my  preconceived  ideas  of  her  manners  and  person* 

The  Metf^^i^okiUm  was  soon  rerigned  to  Ca|>tain  Manyat,  who  had 
pnrcbaMd  it,  and  its  end  must  be  within  the  memory  of  all  ef  ui.  Thif 
Mr.  Redding  ascribes  in  some  measure  to  the  ei^ptain  having  much  of 
that  ambition  which  Sydney  Smith  asccihed  :bo  L(Mrd  John,  wh«n  he  eaid 
tibftt  our  Ikdb  first  Reform  minister  would  take  the  eommand  of  th^ 
Channel  flcpet  if  off»ed  him.  Mr,  Reddii^  then  uadei^ok  the  editor* 
flb^.of  a  iBalb  i^per,  just  afWr  the  passing  of  the  Reform  SSi^  lutd  gives 
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soma  insinietive  details  about  hW  unmasking  Mr.  Peter  Bordiwid^  ivlia 
wished  to  set  up  for  Bath.  But  the  most  interesting  part  to  the  general 
reader  will  prove  the  account  of  Fonthill  Beckford,  author  of  ^  Yathek," 
and  long  regarded  with  awe  by  the  country  people  on  account  of  his 
retiring  disposition.  The  following  is  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
tower,  popiuarly  known  as  Beckford's  Folly : 

The  tower^  about  a  hundred  feet  hi^h,  was  crowned  with  a  model  of  the  temple 
of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  made  of  cast-iron.  Under  this  was  a  square  room,  each 
side  lighted  with  three  arched  windows  of  square  glass.  The  main  entrance,  in 
ascen£ng  two  or  tiiree  steps,  led  into  a  narrow  apartment,  or  sort  of  entrance- 
hidl,  and,  facing  it,  a  plate  glass  door  conducted  to  the  tower.  In  this  entrance- 
hail  was  a  noblepillar  table  of  Sienna  marble,  in  a  recess,  bearing  three  of  1^ 
oldest  class  of  iftruscan  vases.  The  ceiUns  borders  were  wainscot,  with  gilt 
cornices.  Glazed  cabinets,  on  either  hand,  bore  a  number  of  rare  and  costly 
articles,  which  I  bad  no  time  to  examine.  There  were  relics  from  Herculaneum 
and  purchases  from  Strawberry-hill— there  were  beautiful  bird-paintings  and 
landscapes,  with  bronzes  and  vases  of  exquisite  form — in  rooms  in  which  crimson 
and  black  and  scarlet  and  purple  predominated.  Here  was  the  companion  to 
the  "Doge  of  Venice,"  "  Vendrwninitz  Bellini,"  Ganalettis,  a  semof  Dome- 
nichino,  ratels  and  Gujps,  now  in  the  National  Grallery,  and  mie  Breughels, 
magazine  coffers,  Elorentme  mosaics,  arabesque  candlesticks  from  the  Alhambra; 
one  pair  of  candlesticks  of  pure  gold,  after  a  desisn  of  Holbein ;  a  fine  bronze  of 
John  of  Bologna,  and  sculptures  by  Famesini,  allin  the  same  room.  There  was 
a  beautiful  oratorv,  too,  with  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony,  and  a  small,  well-selected 
library.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  describe  accurately  the  rare  and  costly 
things  in  this  gem  of  a  building. 

Mr.  Beckford  himself,  who  was  very  favourably  disposed  to  our  author, 
was  a  thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  at  that  time  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  full  of  anecdote  on  the  most  varied  suljeete,  and 
could  deviate  from  the  house  of  Braganza  to  the  great  Earl  of  Ohi^am 
without  the  slightest  hitch  in  the  conversation.  But  ^'Yathek^and Fonthill 
were  his  favourite  topics.  Many  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  that  romance, 
Mr.  Redding  has  traiced  to  a  rare  book  called  ^'  The  Adventures  of  Ah- 
dallah,"  printed  in  1730,  and  which  evidences,  according  to  our  audior's 
showing,  another  instance  of  literary  plagiarism.  The  cause  of  the  foil 
of  Fonthill  Tower  was  the  conduct  of  the  architect,  who  truly  built  on 
sand,  and  pocketed  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  charged  for  an  arched 
foundation.  Mr.  Beckford  was  warned  of  this  by  the  foreman  of  the 
works,  and  with  characteristic  generosity  hurried  ofip  to  the  new  purchaser, 
Mr.  Farquhar,  to  warn  him.  But  Mjr.  Farquhar  coolly  replied  that  it 
would  last  his  time,  and  Mr.  Beckford  escaped  the  risk  of  "  being  crushed 
like  a  lobster  in  his  shell."  Among  the  anecdotes  Mr.  Beckford  told  our 
author  was  one  about  George  III.  and  Hannah  Lightfoot,  the  Quakeress, 
wluch,  being  published  by  Mr.  Redding,  caused  him  to  receive  a  curious 
letter,  in  which  It  was  stated  that  Hannah  had  been  seen  after  her  mys- 
terious disappearanice  at  a  ball  in  Germany  by  a  gentleman  who  knew 
her.  She,  however,  succeeded  in  making  her  escape  from  the  room,  and 
was  never  heard  of  afl»rwards. 

On  returning  to  tovim,  Mr.  Redding  called  on  Campbell,  just  arrived 
home  from  Algiers,  and  was  much  struck  with  his  altered  appearance. 
He  had  given  up  visiting  his  friends,  for  he  ^*  did  not  like  to  dress  for 
dinner,"  and  had  even  neglected  his  old  friend  Lord  Holland*    This, 
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inmerer,  Mr*  Beddbg  it  ineltned  to  refer  to  ft  tifF  he  had  with  her  hAj* 
ifaip^  for  he  had  yentured  to  correct  her  phraseology  in  jest,  and  she  had 
lakea  it  in  earnest*  and  treated  the  poet  with  a  hauteur  to  which  he 
wonld  not  expose  himself.  Bat  the  lady  appears  to  hare  heen  somewhat 
tmperioos.  Ugo  Fosoolo  sud  once  he  would  decline  going  to  heaven  with 
her,  though  he  would  be  delighted  to  accompany  her  husband  to  the 
other  place.  On  another  occasion,  she  desired  a  servant  at  the  dinner* 
table  to  fetch  one  of  her  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  bade  him  take  Mr.  M.'s 
and  give  him  hers,  for  she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  lavender  so  near  her. 
But  Mr.  Redding  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  London.  He  was 
soon  summoned  to  Litchfield  to  carry  on  the  free-trade  campaign,  whidi 
he  had  commenced  at  Bath,  and  spent  several  years  in  that  quaint  coun* 

2  town,  exposed  to  all  the  rancour  to  which  any  editor  is  obnoxious 
o  strives  to  take  politics  out  of  their  accustomed  track,  and  set  the 
people  at  defiance  against  those  who  have,  perhaps  wisely,  constituted 
themselves  their  mentors.  At  this  period  Sir  Hubert  Peel  was  a  staunch 
protectionist,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  keep  out  the  interloper,  who 
tried  to  obtain  the  second  seat  for  Tamworth  on  free-trade  principles. 
At  this  election  a  curious  incident  occurred : 

I  have  already  observed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  raise  or  lower  himself 
according  to  the  class  of  his  auditory.  He  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  the  power 
of  adaptation,  and  seemed  insensible  to  effects  that  other  speakers  would  have 
finreseen  and  avoided.  Sir  Robert  said  he  had  been  charged  with  coercing  his 
'  tenantry.  Then,  with  singular  deficiency  of  tact,  he  singled  oat  among  the  people 
beneath  a  chubby-faced  man,  with  a  countenance  of  superlative  vacancy,  one  of 
hiB  tenants.  The  effect  was  ludicrous.  "  I  never  coerced  my  tenantry.  There 
is  Peter  Bird,  one  of  mv  tenants.  Did  I  ever  coerce  you,  Peter  Bird  r"  "  No, 
Sir  Robert,  you  never  did,"  said  humble  Peter,  in  a  whining  tone,  which  caused 
a  general  cachinnation:  coupled  with  the  expression  of  the  man's  face,  none 
ecmld  help  laughing  aloud. 

Old  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  acute  money-making  man,  an  enemy  to 
^  corn-laws  while  his  son  supported  them.  Here  is  a  good  story  to 
illustrate  his  character.  Colonel  Peel,  who  was  much  and  deservedly 
respected,  kept  race-horses  during  his  Other's  lifetime,  and  the  old  gen* 
tieman  frequently  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  subject  in  vain. 

*^  You  cannot  afford  to  keep  them ;  what  a  heavy  expense  they  must 
be !  Why  don't  you  turn  them  into  Drayton  Park,  the  grass  is  growing 
to  waste  there  ?  The  man  to  whom  I  let  it  is  gone  off  without  pay* 
ingme." 

The  son  turned  in  his  horses,  and  they  were  seized  by  the  father  for  the 
rent  due  by  the  previous  occupant.  When  the  Tamworth  bank  had  a  run 
i^n  it,  old  Sir  Robert  went  behind  the  counter  himself.  When  this 
was  observed,  the  country  people  naturally  supposed  it  was  all  right,  and 
left  their  money  there.  Next  year,  the  bank  really  failed,  and  much  in-* 
jnred  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  had  no 
assets  there. 

The  paper  having  effected  its  object  at  Litchfield,  was  removed  to 
Wolverhampton,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Redding  g^iving  the  due 
meed  of  praise  to  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  as  leader  of  the  great  Anti- 
Corn-law  movement.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  for  the  liberals 
to  sing  the  pnuses  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  in  this  they  followed  the  lead  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  wished  to  give  Manchester  all  the  credit  in  prefer- 
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vfi^iag  when  tIraM  swdtoM  ^  b»  gU  te  M«t  Ik  i«p«wUiW 
Aeir  great  meiure  to  anybody's  •heoldcfs  nAm  thm  tbtir  own*  Mb 
Cobden  app—ra  ta  ha^e  tome  pinwiowoe  9i  tbi%  ar  liew— kl  act  beaa 
andeally  iiwiUed  to  ratSu— lont  . 

Whea  ^e  pi^Mr  was  astaUisbed,  and  a  a  Mt  way  to  jpndaoa  a 
fnofit^  Ae  pfopnetovB  of  aoone  tbooght  of  iMmtmamg  their  aansnt 
ajEpenoes,  aad  a  Toport«r  was  hmd,  wl^  was  to  vndsrtako  A»  edkiitt 
as  a  mpipyw.  Mr.  Redding'  was  rewarded  fmr  the  attention  ha  had 
deroted  to  tiie  intereet  of  tlie  paper  W  Ins  sevrioss  being  dispelled 
inA,  £or  his  kneiriedge  of  polities  and  me  eonntry  weigieedaa  aethiag 
in  eonwdetatioa  witk  the  saving  a  few  pounds.  But  ms  serrioes  met 
with  so  muck  reeogmtion  ^t  an  M.P.  offered  hnn  his  assistaaoe  k 
precniing  him  some  goreimnent  appotntment^  widah  he  certanily  de- 
served for  nearly  forty  years'  consistency  to  one  eauae^  B«t  who  ever 
knew  Ae  Whigs  to  be  gratefnl  or  the  Kberals  liberal  ?  Tkoeighsapported 
by  two  peers  and  five  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  at  eaae  niaoed 
on  tke  hst  by  Lotd  PalmcrstoB)  Mr.  Bedding  was  destined  t»  W  that 
he  had  been  trusting  to  a  broken  reed.  Lend  Mribomcna's  adininistiatiion 
went  out>  and  in  uie  vortex,  when  so  many  selfish  considezations  were 
r^^eatedly  bubbling  to  the  surface^  Mr.  Reddiog^s  eknms  suik  to  the 
bottom.  He  was  forced  to  return  to  litentnre  as  a  firafeasioB,  aiad  wa, 
personally^  are  not  soiry  ^t  his  appointment  was  not  obtained,  eine  -die 
y^ew  Manikfy  would  have  been  poorer  by  many  valaaUe  eentribntions. 
We  need  not  pursue  our  author's  career  further ;  we  trust  the  desultory 
paper  we  have  be^Ei  able  to  string  togeUier  wHl  be  sufficient  proof  that  Jb. 
Beiddin^  has  deserved  well  of  h^  eountry,  and  only  regret  Aat  our  ex- 
tracts wiU  necessarilyfumish  but  an  impemetidea  of  the  meritsof  his  most 
entertaining  book.  In  fact,  it  is  a  task  one  of  the  most  paailing  to  re- 
viewers to  try  and  put  forth  a  faithful  impression  of  such  a  work ;  the 
embarrat  de  richesses  becomes  at  length  qmte  overwhelming. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  are  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Redding  on  one  point,  and  that  a  very  pardonable  one,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned^  for  how  could  a  gentleman  engaged  for  more  than  fifty 
years  on  literature  be  otherwise  than  a  laudator  temporis  aetif  Still  we 
feel  forced  to  protest  against  his  views  on  literature,  else  the  great  and  de- 
served prestige  attaching  to  his  name  may  endorse  them  with  ssa  autho- 
rity we  cannot  tacitly  allow.  We  are  imable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Redding 
tiiat  the  palmy  days  of  literature  are  past  never  to  return  ;  we  grant  that 
it  is  now  in  a  transition  state,  and  that  much  is  published  offensive  to 
good  taste  and  good  manners.  But,  on  the  other  nand,  out  of  the  mass 
of  crude  ore  continually  cropping  to  the  surface,  we  honestly  believe  m(»e 
nuggets  are  now  picked  up  tnan  in  the  old  time.  And  we  already  see 
a  change  coming  over  literature ;  readers  are  beginning  to  grow  tired  of 
the  forced  jokes  and  stale  repetitions  of  the  **  fast**  school  of  authorship : 
a  glance  at  the  advertising  columns  now,  compared  with  three  years  ago, 
will  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  We  will  not  attempt  to  indivi- 
dualise, but  we  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Bedding  to  go  through  the  list 
honestly,  and  say  whether  the  literature  of  the  day  does  not  contain 
names  of  which  any  age  might  be  proud,  while  the  research  and  labour 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  hitherto  disputed  points  of  history  have 
never  been  so  conscientious  as  they  are  at  present. 
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I  DAKE  6&J  Ytry  few  of  my  rMden  ever  heard  of  tbe  magnifiooat 
iMtckwoodft-town  of  Franomille,  in  KaDsai*  In  fact^  it  osAy  CQvmaU 
of  ihree  houBea^  althcMigh  it  boasts  some  very  mde  stoeetSr  «leafe4 
througfa  the  forest^  bat  not  yet  built  upon.  Mine  host  of  the  City 
Hotel  had  christened  his  daim  by  that  name,  and  small  Uaaae  to  him  if 
he  thought  the  speeulation  might  prove  suoeess^.  At  present  how- 
erer,  the  only  stranger  visible  in  Washington,  or  Fcont^ttreeti  was  an 
occasional  bear,  who  took  a  surrey  of  the  improYoments  md  thea  disap- 
peared in  the  forest  again  with  a  growL  When  this  oeeuned,  the  laad* 
lord  would  leave  the  hotel  to  the  care  of  his  wife  and  a  nigger  h&y,  «nd 
start  off  with  his  dogs  after  the  uninvited  guest.  During  the  sumnert 
it  is  true,  the  place  grew  a  httle  more  lively,  £or  the  mam  road  &om 
Memphis  to  Little  Bock  ran  past  it;  but  in  winter — and  for  nine  m(mthi 
in  the  year  the  settlement  was  qmte  under  water — ^the  postman  was  the 
only  traveller  who  passed,  and  the  host  turned  in  to  enjoy  bb  '^  imter 
sleei^"  as  his  neighbours  tenned  it. 

One  fine  summer  day,  not  so  many  years  back,  the  landloni  wa# 
blowing  a  cloud  at  his  door  when  a  lumter,  followed  by  four  dogs,  came 
panting  along  the  road,  at  a  fiEister  rate  than  usual ;  aa  soon  as  he  arrived 
within  hail,  however,  he  accounted  for  his  haste  by  announcing  that  the 
settlement  was  g^oing  to  be  honoured  with  the  most  extraordinary  visitor 
ever  yet  seen  in  tbe  hackwoods.  A  little  Frenchman  was  eomiag  up  the 
Boad  with  a  heap  of  wolf  traps. 

**  Wolf  traps !"  said  the  landlord,  with  a  hearty  grin*  ^^  Is  a  Yankee 
going  to  bring  tn^  to  the  8ettlemex|^ ;  and  pray  what  does  he  mean  to 
catch?" 

^'  Catch !  why,  man,  they're  all  full  of  the  strangest  brutes  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life  I" 

^^  Nonsense,  Stewart ;  what  do  the  Yankees  know  about  setting  trape^ 
alihough  they  are  so  clever  in  selling  us  clocks  ?'^ 

'^  I  tell  you,  Wilson,  it's  not  a  Yankee,  but  a  Freaehmmu  But  did 
you  ever  see  a  man  feed  a  catamount?" 

*^  Feed  a  catamount !''  the  old  backwoodsman  replied,  contemptuously. 
"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Stewart,  you  must  have  a  pecious  large  whisky* 
bottle  at  home,  for  you  haven't  heen  here  for  a  month." 

*^  And  I  tell  you  again  he  has  one  with  him  which  he  feeds,  like  I  do 
Bob  and  Watch  here.  But  you  will  see  it  to-night»  for  he  intends  to 
stop  a  week  on  Francis  Biver,  and  give  an  ezhilnlion,  as  he  calls  it,  to 
which  we  are  to  invite  all  the  neighbours." 

^'  Invite?"  the  landlord  smd,  in  amazement.  <' He  don't  mean  to  kill 
tile  beast  and  serve  it  iq>  to  American  Christians?  the  deuee  take  the 
FrencOi  infidel!" 

"Well,  he'll  have  company  enough,"  said  Stewart,  "for  the  eourt 
will  be  held  the  day  after  te^momow." 

"  He  shan't  $&0i  any  li^^ttoiv  though,"  said  Wiboii,  with  a  hearty  curse. 
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*^1  have  enough  to  pay  for  my  lieensey  and  those  who  Eke  to  be 
his  guests  in  the  eating  way  may  do  so,  for  aught  I  care/' 

In  the  mean  while  a  couple  of  neighbours  had  joined  them,  and  th^ 
were  all  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Frenchman  wanted  here  with 
such  a  strange  cargo.  None  of  them  thoughtf  for  a  moment  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  money  by  showing  it,  for  very  few  of  the  farmers  had 
eren  a  quarter-dollar  m  their  pockets  or  on  the  chimney  board  to  pay  for 
a  letter  when  one  came  by  accident.  Unfortunately  the  postman  would 
not  take  bearskins  or  deer-hams,  except  at  scandalously  low  prices.  The 
strange  visitors  were,  however,  coming  up  hat ;  the  dogs  began  barking, 
and  Watch  sniffed  and  looked,  then  went  sideways  into  the  brush,  after 
a  cautious  glance  at  his  master. 

<«Why,  Wilson,"*  said  Stewart,  <'the  old  boy  has  scented  the  cata- 
mount, and  is  trying  to  get  to  windward  of  it." 

A  man  now  came  galloping  up  on  a  little  black  pony,  and  the  barking 
of  the  dogs  for  a  while  prevented  any  conversation.  The  Frenchman, 
however,  had  lifted  his  hat  very  politely,  and  at  last  rode  up  to  the  men^ 
asking  diem  where  would  be  the  best  place  to  camp  for  a  week. 

<<  The  best  place,  sir — oh,  anywhere,"  laughed  Stewart ;  "  there,  at  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Sycamore,  or  here,  or  the  market-place,  where 
Wilson  has  just  tsucen  his  wood  away :  it's  all  the  same  where  you  choose 
a  place.'' 

"  Comer  of  Washington  and  Sycamore  ?"  the  Frenchman  repeated, 
with  some  surprite,  and  looking  round  him — <<  comer  of  what,  gentle* 
men?" 

<*  Well,  the  board's  big  enough  and  plain  enough,"  said  Wilson,  some- 
what riled,  partly  at  the  insult  to  his  town,  partly  because  he  still  sus- 
pected that  the  Frenchman  intended  to  set  up  some  rival  establishment. 
The  little  man  bowed  again,  and  then  rode  to  examine  the  place,  which 
exactly  suited  him.  Stewart,  however,  had  good  reason  for  his  surprise, 
for  M.  Bertrand  was  certainly  the  first  human  being  who  had  ever 
brought  such  a  living  cargo  into  the  backwoods,  where  some  of  the 
specimens  were  indigenous ;  nor  was  he  wrong  in  believing  ^at  the 
settlers  would '  be  highly  interested  at  seeing  bcfasts  which  lived  in  the 
woods  around  them  caged  up  and  tranquil.  But  M.  Bertrand  was  fated 
soon  to  discover  that  pleasure,  and  paying  for  pleasure,  were  two  different 
things. 

The  waggons  were  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  and  the  owner  began  arranging 
the  various  cages,  while  the  dogs  set  up  a  most  furious  Imrking.  The 
Frenchman,  however,  did  not  try  to  drive  them  away — that,  would  have 
been '  lost  labour ;  and  besides,  he  regarded  the  barking  as  a  sort  of 
cheap  announcement  of  his  curiosities  by  which  the  dogs  would  attract 
the  attention  of  their  masters.  Before  long,  Wilson  and  Stewart  walked 
up  to  the  menagerie  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

^^ Where  away,  stranger?"  the  host  first  began,  for  he  could  not 
helieve  that  the  Frenchman  had  come  to  Francis^le  to  turn  back  again. 

^<  To  little  Bock,  and  thence  to  Kansas-Port,  Napoleon,  and  to  the  3fis- 
sissippL" 

^^ Hallo!"  the  backwoodsman  growled,  for  he  could  not  tmderstand 
how  a  man,  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  Mississippi,  should  be  turning  from 
it.    **  But  the  other  way  round  would  have  been  nearer," 
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^Certainly,  monsieur — sur,  I  would  say;  but  then  you  canH  always 
go  the  stnughtest  road  to  get  through  the  world." 

**  That's  true,  too,  in  hunting;  but  I  suppose ^oa  fin4  it  very  awkward 
moving  with  that  lot  of  cases  ?" 

"  And  what  have  j^ou  got  in  them  ?"  Wilson  now  said,  walking  up  to 
one  of  them,  and  trying  to  peep  behind  the  curtdn.  ^<  Bless  me,  those 
are  famous  wolf  traps,  but  hereabout  the  beasts  wouldn't  go  into  them, 
because  of  the  bars.     But  what's  that  knocking  at  the  door?" 

*'Pray,  sair,  let  go!"  the  Frenchman  implored.  But  the  curious 
backwoodsman  had  lifted  the  curtain  with  a  little  stick  he  had  in  his 
hand;  he  started  back,  however,  in  terror,  when  a  brown  hairy  hand 
emerged,  seized  the  stick,  and  pulled  it  in. 

'^Dod  drot  it,  what's  that?  he  cried,  as  he  started  back,  uncertain 
whether  the  hand  might  not  wish  to  seiae  something  else ;  ^*  does  it  bite, 
oWfeltew?" 

The  Frenchman,  who  wished  to  spread  the  news  of  his  menagerie  as 
soon  as  possible,  determined  on  showing  the  two  men  a  specimen;  so  he 
pulled  back  the  curtain,  and  revealed  a  fine  full-grown  chimpanzee. 

''Dam  my  buttons !"  both  the  men  shouted,  '<if  that  don't  beat  cock« 
fighting!" 

''Jimmy!  where  did  you  catch  him?"  Steward  then  said,  kneeling 
down  to  have  a  better  look.     "  Is  it  good  to  eat?" 

"  Deuce  take  me  if  it  isn't  a  wild  man !"  Wilson  interposed.  "  He 
got  him  from  the  Cash  Swamps ;  Prince  has  been  after  mm  twice  hot 
couldn't  catch  him.     Well,  have  you  got  anything  else  to  see  ?" 

"  Plenty  more,"  swd  (lie  little  Frenchman,  "  but  not  to-day.  To- 
inorrow  a  grand  exhibition — all  will  be  in  order  then." 

"  A — uh — ih !"  the  catamount  then  put  in  a  word. 

"Seize  him!"  the  old  hunter  shouted  almost  instinctively;  and  the 
dogs,  which  had  been  hardly  kept  back,  now  flew  at  the  den,  and  pulled 
down  the  curtain,  but  met  with  such  a  violent  reception  both  from  the 
beast's  claws  and  the  Frenchman,  that  they  fell  back. 

So  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  men  of  the  menagerie  were  ordered 
to  build  a  fence  round  the  show  to  keep  the  dogs  at  bay,  while  Wilson  and 
Stewart,  finding  that  M.  Bernard  was  not  disposed  to  show  them  any 
more  sights,  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  evening's  conversation  turned  ex- 
clurively  on  the  strange  collection  of  traps,  and  wondering  queries  as  to 
the  reason  the  Frenchman  had  come  to  Francisville.  The  general  suppo* 
sition  was,  that  he  displayed  the  catamount  for  the  purpose  of  gettmg 
orders  to  catch  others  in  the  vicinity.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  neigh- 
bours came  flocking  in ;  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  M.  Mrtrand  i^ 
peared  before  the  gaping  audience  and  put  up  a  huge  bill  at  tile  doer  of 
the  show.  In  a  few  minutes  a  crowd  collected  round  it,  aad  the  beet 
scholar  among  them  discovered  that  it  was  a  menagerie,  which  m^isieur 
had  brought  mere  expressly  to  show  them. 

*'  Hurrah  for  Bertrand !"  they  shouted ;  "  he  is  a  fine  fellow !"  and  they 
were  just  going  to  rush  in  when  Wilson,  who  had  been  carefully  inspect- 
inz  the  bill,  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  in  it  about  eating  and 
drinking,  suddenly  noticed  the  prices  of  admission,  and  held  them  back 
by  a  loud  cry  of  surprise. 

.    ^filess  me,  bhoys!"  he  sud,  pointbg  to  the  omiiioas  words,  '^it  costs 
fomethbg  to  see  the  traps!" 
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•  <<CQ6tr'  it^y  aU«koistod,  inerOikibHsly.  ^"WhtA  cwi  k'edrt?  mH 
treat  him  to  a  quart  of  wfaiftl^ :  so,  come  aloog,  bkoys." 

^'  Stop  a  miirate^"  tlie  laiidl«rd  interposed,  seeing  tbe  matt^  was  past 
a  joke.  ''  Any  one  \vho  goes  in  must  paj  a  qmtrteff-doUar  in  money  oe 
money's  wortk.     Halb,  Mr.  Bertrand  I  is  that  correct?" 

^^C'est  vrai,  monsieur,"  the  Frenehman  repHed,  with  a  pleasant  smik^ 

ad  of  the  opportunity  to  praise  his  show.  *'  It's  all  in  order,  a  quartor* 
oliar  admission — to  see  and  admire  the  menagerie.     Very  little." 

"So,  Wre  to  pay  a  quarter-dollar  admisMon,  for  seeing  very  little?" 
an  old  backwoodsman,  who  had  been  regarding  the  strainer  with  utt- 
feigned  astoni^ment,  remarked ;  "  hang  me  if  that  ain't  cool !  Comet 
here,  puts  up  his  tent  in  our  town,  imd  then,  instead  of  aeting  like  ane^h* 
hour,  asks  a  quarter-dollar,  merely  to  pass  1^  thre^old !  Msak  me,  bhoys, 
strangers  are  getting  to  something !" 

*^  But  there's  a  great  deal  to  see,  monsieur,"  the  little  man  interposed.* 
"  A  m<Hikey,  a  catamount,  four  Ettle  monkeys,  an  African  leopaid,  and  a 
lama,  all  lor  a  quarter-doHar.  The  beasts  eat  a  great  many  quarter* 
dollars." 

«  Eat  quart^-doillars  ?"  the  old  man  said,  his  eyes  and  mouUi  visibly 
expanding;  "did  a  Christian  ever  hear  such  a  thing?  the  Frenekmas 
feeds  his  beasts  with  quarter-dollars !" 

A  long  explanation  was  necessary  before  M.  Bertraud  could  make  them 
understand  umq  reaison  of  his  demand,  but  none  were  willing  to  expend  a 
quarts-dollar,  payable  in  skins,  before  they  knew  what  the  show  looked  like^ 
and  M.  Bertraod,  strongly  suspecting  the  money  would  not  be  forthcoming 
afterwards,  proposed  to  show  the  marvds  of  his  m^iagerie  gratb  to  two 
persons,  and  then  leave  it  to  them  to  pay  their  admission,  if  tl^y  thougfai 
it  worth  the  money.  The  propomtion  was  unanimoudiy  accepted,  and  the 
oid  squatter  and  the  judge  of  the  nearest  township  were  diosen«  The 
Frenchnmi  led  them  in,  and  they  remained  there  half  aa  hour,  those 
witiiottt  only  hearii^  now  and  then  the  growling  oi  the  animals  and 
a  loud  exclamation  of  surprise  from  the  old  squatter.  At  length  the 
<»mvas  parted,  and  the  d^utation  emerged  with  signs  of  amaaement. 
The  squatter  thus  todc  the  word : 

"Gentlemen!  here  is  my  cap:  you  have  fairly  earned  it,  mossu^ 
for  ril  be  hai^;ed  if  it  don't  beat  coekfighting.  A  quarterniollar  ?  I'd 
walk  ten  miles  to  see  such  a  sig^at — ^and  you  know  I  wouldn't  do  tfiat  £m 
a  qiMucter*dollar." 

The  audi^ioe  began  asHng  a  thousand  questions,  to  which  they  could 

£t  no  satisfMstory  reply — tl^  old  fellow's  head  was  full  of  wBd  men  ol 
ft  woodsy  And  so  toe  backwoodsmeai  can  back  to  the  holel,  packed 
iqp  socne  of  ^e  goods  they  had  brought  in  to  barter,  and  flocked  to  the 
■Mnagene.  The  Frenchman  did  a  roaring  tirade  duiing  the  a£fcemooa^ 
for  the  repugnance  to  pay  was  new, removed,  and  the  squatters  went  in, 
not  once,  but  three  or  four  limes,  to  see  "  the  wild  beast  company." 
When  they  came  out,  they  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  wonders,  that 
every  new  comer  must  paj^  a  visit  too,  and  M.  Bertraod  had  hie  hands 
full  o£  hoM  stcange  drculating  medium,  of  which,  however,  he  knew  the 
ftdl  value  as  a  tnnder.  Tbe  only  topic  of  oonvexiatioD  amm^  ihe  v^ 
tors  was  the  chimpanzee,  which  they  insisted  was  a  "  WUd  ]s£tt  ef  Am 
Woods  ^'  fiir  it  is  eurieus  that  the  nuaoilr  of  men  having  been  lost  in 
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the  liioodt juMl'grDfm  wU4  ii  B*iU  kciptw^  in iho  wostem  fomts  of  Atnd^ 
rica,  although  such  a  thing  hardly  ever  takes  place.  After  the  report  haa 
died  Mfay  £^  months  it  w^  hreaJc  out  again  ;  some  hunter  or  the  other 
aiserts  tbat  he  h«s  found  his  track,  and  followed  him  to  his  lair  in  some 
mountain  cave.  The  most  terrible  stones  are  then  told  of  *<  former  cap« 
tives,"  how  they  defended  themselves  with  their  teeth,  and  how  Bill's 
fiither,  or  Jim's  grandfiEUher,  in  a  settlement,  had  almost  risked  their  life 
against  the  terrific  strength  of  the  little  creatures,  so  that  at  last  they 
were  obliged  to  kill  them  in  self-defence,  and  could  never  get  hold  ot 
one  alive.  However,  the  audience  could  not  come  to  any  agreement 
about  the  tail  of  the  chimpanzee,  until  at  last  Stewart  settled  the  diffi- 
culty by  offering  a  bet  of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  whisky  that  the  wild 
men  were  certe^y  related  to  the  Jenkinses,  for  they  all  had  such  pre* 
cious  long  backs  that  they  could  easily  grow  into  tculs.  This  solution 
appeared  so  pobable  that  no  one  dared  to  take  the  bet 

As  I  have  said,  M.  Bertrand  did  an  excellent  trade;  but,  at  last,  when 
the  visitors  had  made  several  appHcations  to  the  whisky-bottle,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  seeing,  but  began  teasing  the  ani- 
mals, and  shaking  the  monkeys'  cages  till  the  poOT  brutes,  in  their 
terror,  sprang  i^  to  the  bars,  and  by  gnashing  their  teeth  and  making 
eomic  gestmres,  created  an  intense  amusement  among  the  wild  visitors. 
If.  Bertsand  £bund  it  was  hieh  time  to  terminate  his  exhibition,  more  espe* 
cially  as  it  became  a  most  difficult  matter  to  make  some  of  the  more  in-> 
tosicated  pay.  He  therefore  politely  bowed  out  the  last  persons  in  the 
show,  and  began  fisistening  up  the  canvas  to  out  off  any  further  commu- 
nication with  the  outside  for  thb  evening.  But  in  thb  he  soon  found 
himself  mistaken. 

^  HaUo  !"  shouted  a  new  band  of  young  fellows  who  just  at  that 
moment  rode  into  the  settlement — << hallo,  bhoys!  where's  the  beasts? 
Out  with  'em,  here's  the  children  who  want  to  see  them." 

<*  The  steamer  has  just  started,  gentlemen  1"  said  one  of  the  mob. 
^'  You're  a  day  a&er  the  fair — fireworks  can't  be  let  off  twice." 
.  '^  Halle^  Miles !  who's  dead,  And  what's  to  pay  ?" 

"  The  shop's  shut  up,  gentlemen,  and  the  key  fallen  overboard." 

^^ Confound  the  key!  if  the  door's  still  there  this  child  will  get  in. 
So,  bhoy,  take  my  horse  and  look  after  him,  or  I'll  hang  you  iqp  by  the 


« Joking  on  one  side,  Ned  Holly,"  ihe  other  remarked,  to  tease  him^ 
'^  the  exhibition  is  over,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  all  gone  homoi 
and  the  candles  ave  blown  out." 

"<  Hnnmh,  bhoys,  who'll  follow  ?"  the  first  speaker  shouted.  ''  I'll  h# 
darned  if  I  ^o  to  bed  till  I've  seen  the  beasts.  Let's  climb  over  th^ 
fence,  and  show  them  to  ourselves." 

No  i^saA  amount  of  persuasion  was  requisite  to  induce  the  half- 
intoxioated  a&d  onrious  company  to  follow.  Marching  in  a  oompaot 
body,  and  acoompanied  by  a  number  of  the  fermer  visitors,  to  tho 
Frenchman's  tent,,  who  received  them  with  his  usual  unswerving  polite* 
Ben,  dwy  demanded  admittance. 

^  PirJoa,  messieurs,"  was  the  reply ;  ''  not  this  evening-*monkey'f 
very  tindtO'^ught— has  had  so  many  visitors." 

<^  Monkey  be  hangedl"  exolained  d^e  leader.     ^  We  w»nt  to  see  your 
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wMi  man,  old  bojr  i  so  out  •fonder  the  eanrat  there,  or  else  WU  ran  it 
down." 

*<  No  admifrion  to-day,  messieurs,"  the  Frenchman  replied,  standings 
in  their  way — '*no  admission.  I  must  go  and  fetch  the  justice  of  the 
peace  if  you  use  force.     I  am  here  in  my  house.'* 

<^0h,  go  to  grass  with  your  house!"  the  first  speaker,  a  coarse^ 
savage  fellow,  exclaimed  ;  and,  hurling  the  Frenchman  on  one  side,  he 
pulled  out  his  howie*knife,  and  with  one  blow  cut  through  the  cords 
which  prevented  entrance.  With  one  bound  he  then  reached  the  in* 
tenor,  and  all  the  rest  followed  him,  in  spite  of  the  violent  protestations 
of  the  stranger,  who  was  thus  insulted  in  his  right.  But  although  the 
better-thinkine  persons  saw  clearly  that  what  had  happened  could  not 
be  altered,  stiU  they  did  not  wish  that  the  stranger  should  be  treated 
unjustly  upon  their  own  ground,  and  demanded  that  the  men  who  had 
forced  their  way  in  should  at  any  rate  pay  the  price  of  admission.  At 
first  the  Frencnman  refused  to  take  anj^thing,  and  insisted  on  asserting 
his  own  rights ;  but  when  he  found  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  effect 
this,  he  put  up  with  the  admission-money,  on  condition  that  they  should 
only  stop  half  an  hour :  and  indeed  by  that  time  it  would  be  dark.  As 
several  of  the  new  comers  had  brought  silver  money  with  them,  to  pay 
their  lawyers  the  next  day,  and  were  not  at  all  in  a  conditbn  to  haggfe 
about  the  price,  M.  Bertrand  was  soon  perfectly  satisfied,  and  began  his 
description  again  for  the  fiftieth  time. 

Like  the  former  visitors,  the  present  company  only  cared  for  the 
chimpanzee;  they  even  scarce  deigned  to  pause  at  the  '*  spotted  panther," 
until,  on  one  of  them  asserting  it  was  painted,  another  wetted  ms  finger^ 
and  thrust  his  arm  through  the  bars  to  stroke  the  leopard.  Bat  he  was 
speedily  induced  to  draw  back,  for  the  brute  sprang  round  like  light- 
ning, and  tore  his  sleeve  and  arm  up,  as  a  solemn  protest  against  any 
experiment  about  the  nature  of  his  spots. 

**  He  is  painted  for  all  that!"  said  the  wounded  man,  holding  his  arm, 
and  looking  boldly  at  the  animal,  though  fix)m  a  respectful  distance,  '^  and 
if  I  only  had  him  out  here  I  would  prove  it  with  my  fists  in  Us  black* 
guard  face." 

'<  Gentlemen !"  Ned  Holly  now  shouted  above  the  laughter  and  noise, 
which  seemed  each  moment  to  increase,  '^  this  is  really  a  man  of  the 
woods,  for  I  met  one  of  them  up]  at  White  River  once,  which  looked 
exactly  like  it.  You  have  no  idea  how  strong  such  a  poor-looldi^  brute 
really  is." 

^'  And  I  can  fiog  the  spotted  panther  and  the  dirty  wild  man  in  the 
baigain,"  said  the  intoxicated  man,  who  had  now  bound  his  handkerchirf 
round  his  arm ;  '^  let  him  out,  that  we  may  stand  man  to  man— 4lie 
scratching  brute  1*' 

'<  You  flog  the  wild  man  ?"  Ned  shouted— for  he  had  been  tslUng  on 
the  road  how  a  wild  man  had  once  served  him,  and  regarded  this  boast 
in  some  measure  as  an  insult — *^  he'd  take  you  and  throw  you  over  the 
fence  into  the  middle  of  next  week.     You  fl^  the  wiki  man !" 

<*  Ned,"  the  other  here  shouted,  *'  if  I  can't  flog  the  panther  and  the 
wild  man  together,  may  I  never  shoulder  a  rifle  again.  Pooh !  FU  bet 
ten  quarts  that  the  cripple  can't  even  settle  that  miserable  eatamoont." 

<<  Hurrah  I  that's  a  bet,  Ned !"  the  crowd  shouted. 
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**All  rigbti"  Ned  replied.  ''Bhoyi,  ten  quarts  that  the  wild  ttiaa 
chmws  up  the  catamount  and  picks  his  teeth  widi  the  tail.  So  How^ 
bring  them' to  the  scratch,** 

*'  Grentlemen  V*  the  Frenchman  now  interposed^  ^^the  half-hour^s  np« 
I  must  request  you  to  go  home  and  keep  the  peace.** 

**  All  right,  old  hoss  !**  said  Ned,  giving  him  such  a  slap  on  the  back 
that  his  knees  cracked  again ;  '*  but  we  must  have  the  fight  first.  ShaH 
we  let  them  out  here,  or  how  shall  we  manage  ?"  he  continued,  without 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  owner  of  the  brutes.  ^'  Hand  me 
an  axe  to  open  the  cages.** 

'*  Gentlemen  !'*  shouted  the  Frenchman,  now  really  alarmed,  and 
sprang  between  the  men,  who  were  just  pushing  forward  the  cages  of  the 
catamount  and  chimpanzee,  '<  let  it  be,  that  is  mj  property.  You  must 
not  lay  hands  on  it" 

**  Ohy  go  to  grass !"  Ned  said,  contemptuously,  and  hurling  him  on 
one  ride.  ^*  We*re  not  going  to  lay  hands  on  your  property ;  your  pro* 
perty  must  settle  it  entirely  between  themselves.  Now,  bhoys,  lend  a 
band  here.'* 

*'  Stop,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  the  Frenchman  shouted.  '<  Glet 
back  from  tne  cage ;  if  you  open  it  the  catamount  will  be  oflT,  and  we 
shall  never  see  it  again,  and  five-and-twenty  dollars  will  be  gone  for 


^^  I  said  so,**  shouted  Ned — **  I  said  so ;  and  the  catamount  knows  die 
wild  man  would  chaw  him  up,  so  he  shows  the  white  feather.  Give  him 
a  chance  to  bolt,  and  he'd  never  stop  to  look  round  till  he  got  to 
Missouri.** 

**  And  that's  all  you  know  about  it,  I  say,  Bill,**  his  opponent  urged ; 
'^he  might  bolt,  it  is  possible,  but  not  from  your  cripple  of  a  wild  man, 
but  because  you  make  row  enough  to  frighten  a  room  full  of  catamounts. 
Give  him  an  honest  fight,  and  I  stick  to  it  that  he'll  chaw  up  the  wild  man 
chock  and  block." 

*'  Stopi  bhoys,"  another  backwoodsman  remarked,  <*  we  can  manage  so 
that  the  beasts  can  fight  and  neither  escape.  When  we  push  the  two 
cages  close  together,  the  doors  match,  and  if  we  open  them  they  can  pay 
each  otiier  a  visit." 

<<  That's  a  good  idea ;  and  now  to  work,  bhoys,  before  it  gets  dark," 
Ned  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  one  of  the  cages. 

The  Frenchnian  tried  to  prevent  it,  and  called  his  people  to  hb  assistance, 
but  the  mob  was  against  him ;  so  he  rushed  over  to  the  hotd,  to  inf<»m 
the  judge  of  the  mad  scheme  afloat,  and  request  his  interference.  But 
it  is  too  ofUn  the  case  in  America,  that  though  the  laws  are  excellent, 
they  cannot  always  be  carried  out  in  these  wild  parts.  The  judge  had  scarce 
got  wind  of  the  disturbance  than  he  took  a  lawyer  friend  of  his  by  the 
arm,  and  walked  with  him  into  the  woods.  He  knew  perfectiy  well  tiiat 
Tery  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected  by  force  when  these  fellows  took 
anything  into  their  head,  and  was  in  no  way  disposed  to  make  enemies 
unnecessarily,  or  perhaps  expose  himself  to  danger,  so  he  walked  off,  and 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  constable  had  behaved  just  in  the  same  way, 
and  Bertrand,  after  being  sent  from  pillar  to  post,  at  length  perceived 
that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  reckless  mob,  and  determined,  in  ELansat 
fisshion,  on  takmg  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
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b  ihfrnien  ifUfe,  a  BMid  Moie  w«  gding  on  «  Ae  poor  BnodMu 
booths    Bob  had  mwved  up  dia  eatamount't  oige  to  the  ^clniBpaBie»'% 
and  the  doors  were  just  going  to  be  dragged  up,  wham  aoma.  of  dia  bade* 
weodaaaea  intarpated  ankl  trud  to  penuadei^  dsuakarda  nai  to  destroy 
the  stranger's  property  so  recUasriy. 

^^Bam  it,"  Nad  said,  roughly,  '<wa  paid  the  Mow  oar  entrance 
tnoney,  and  mean  to  ha:ipe  onr  &in  for  it.  .  Besides,  Aere'aa  bet-  to  ba 
atttled*-ao  olear  the  road  !" 

<^  Look  out,  Ned,"  a  Toice  said  at  the  moment  And  as  he  turned 
round  rapidly  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  charge  passed  so  dose  by  his  bead 
that  he  could  hear  the  shot  whistli^.  He  had  be^i  in  very  considerable 
danger,  for  Bertrand,  now  raaddei^,  had  taken  up  his  fowling-piece  to 
iboot  Ned,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  xinglead^;  and  had  he  e&oted  his 
purpose  no  court  would  have  condemned  him.  A  friend  of  Ned's, iioweTor, 
alruok  the  gnn  «p  and  the  Frenchman  down  at  the  same  moment,  and 
while  a  couple  dn^ed  away  the  sensdess  man  to  pxevent  more  nuaaluefi 
Ned  exclaimed,  contemptumuly^  as  he  took  up  the  gun, 

'^  Confound  his  carcase,  to  shoot  at  a  man  with  such  a  thing.  I've  a 
gneat  mind  to  open  all  his  traps.  But  we're  losing  time,  Uioys ;  let's  to 
work  and  get  the  whisky  to  ddnk  all  the  socner." 

Throwing  down  ^e  gun  and  pulling  up  the  doors,  in  spite  of  all  wag* 
gestions,  he  opened  the  communication,  and  all  pressed  silently  round  the 
aages  to  watch  the  result  The  catamount  seemed  to  have  been  terrified 
b^ritha  noise,  for  it  cowered  in  a  eomet  of  the  cage,  reding  its  eyes  wildfy 
at  the  surrounding  crowd;  while  the  chimpanzee  sprang  up  and  down  ib 
bars,  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  that  the  door  had  been  opened.  For  a 
iibile  tfamgsi^mained  in  this  positnn,  but  die  orowd  at  last  grew  impa- 
tient, and  Ned  shouted : 

^<  Seiae  him,  old  Uioy,  seiae  him  I  If  the  wild  man  only  knew  a  cata» 
monnt  was  w^in  arm's  length  of  him  he'd  soon  be  at  him." 

*<  We  will  introduce  the  gentleman  to  him,"  said  Bill,  langhingv  ^  mid 
dies  he  oan  have  no.  oKousa."  So  he  seised  a  stick  and  stirred  up  the 
oat  Tka  bnsfea  aaoved  angrily  from  its  old  position,  and  notiomg  thai 
ibe  daor  was  opened,  and  probdi^  pfeaaming  it  was  a  means  of  escape^ 
it  glided  through,  and  caused  the  chimpanzee  no  small  terror,  which  it 
dt^dayad  by  jumping  up  and  down,  while  the  catamount,  on  noticing 
that  the  cage  was  ooenpied,  tried  to  xetitaat  Bnt  dus  the  attentcra  Bo« 
bad  abaady  prevented  by  dosiag  the  door  of  its  cage,  and  die  cat,  as  if 
aiqMotbg  an  attack  from  the  strange  animal,  retiral  into  the  fnrtheat 
ecmer,  eiridoatly  prepared  iat  d^endve  (^Derations. 

'*  I'm  dM«ed  if  the  wild  manasn't  the  biggest  coward  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,"  Ned  ahouted,  angrily ;  ^  he's  got  a  brute  of  a  catamount  bef<»ie 
mm  and  don't  chaw  him  up.  I  bdievo  his  good  heart  won't  let  him  do 
it,  he  thinks  it  would  be  murder." 

''  SdaeUm,  catty,  aeiaa  Imn !"  BiH  replied  to  Ae  taut;  ^  octoh  him 
hf  the  tail,  and  see  w^uX  he's  made  of." 

<'  Htt— pihl"  the  mob  shouted,  the  doga  ontmde  baiked,  wbilemooapb 
o£  the  Mows,  who  had  committed  all  iawginable  cfimet  on  te  Indum 
frontiery  utiaredthe  waryell  of  the  Chootawa. 

<  Smm  him,  yoa  oowaid  1"  Ned  sow  shouted,  Ingfaly  indigBant  at  tba 
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df  liti  jMdnMO,  while  ht  tlrack  tin  hm  rixkmAlf.  TIht 
meslmy  wb»  li%hteiiied  and  let  go  ite  hMj  bat  feU  on  the  m^BneAkag 
ewtmwMmat,  acid  fomid  xteelf  closely  embraeed.  The  dninpsDzo^  i&  ita 
tKTor,  and  bemg^  driven  to  eatreantiet,  scaaed  the  eatamauat  in  toro,  aad 
ttt  it  seveffliy  over  liie  left  eye,  so  tiat  it  left  its  hold  with  a  lead  yell,  and 
sprang  into  the  other  comer.  It  is  ampossiUe  to  describe  ihs  ^lottti 
i^ich  boast  ^Bith  upon  this,  and — whether  die  eat  was  driven  to  de^iera«' 
tion  by  the  p«a  or  by  the  ^oute— just  as  the  ape  tamed  sway  inBtia»> 
tively  to  seek  refuge  above,  Ihe  catamount  made  a  bound,  and  while  Ned 
oned,  ^TsAec  care,  Jianny,  take  care,  play  fair,"  it  sjmnig  on  tha 
moakey'a  baek  from  belmia  and  dug  its  daws  deepty  in.  llie  cMn^Mm* 
zee,  howerer,  one  ^f  lihe  strox^est  of  the  menkey  moe,  did  not  seem 
iaoKned  te  yiekl  willingly,  for,  while  the  ciU;  was  leaping  upon  it,  it  turned 
half  round  and  met  it  yn^  open  jaws.  The  catamount  had  by  this  time 
sttoeeeded  in  getting  a  firm  grip  of  its  opponent's  head,  and  hang  on 
ivdileflBly,  howerer  mudi  the  chimpanzee  strove  to  liberate  itsd£  Both 
f!^  to  t»e  groimd,  the  cbampanaee  being  aboYO,  bat  the  oat  kept  its  grip, 
and  as  the  poor  wild  man's  strength  gave  way,  it  unexpeoteoly  got  m 
whede  of  the  unhappy  chimpanzee's  head  between  its  powerful  jaws* 

^^  Enough,  enough  !"  I^  shouted,  fer  his  animal ;  ^  enoii^^  beast, 
that'ls  false  ^^ixiy ;  be  off,  let  gol"  And  he  tlmart  his  stidc  into  the  cata- 
meant's  side.  But  the  latter  hdd  on  with  all  itseonoentrated  lory ;  the 
dnmpaaeee  gradus^ly  relaxed  its  hold,  and  when  the  cataBBount  was  at 
last  eon^Ued  by  repeated  blows  and  throsts  to  retire,  it  left  its  enemy 
fcad  on  the  ground  with  its  head  4]tnte  crushed.  The  confusion  that  now 
easued  was  indesortfaabk  ;  some  touted  and  rejmced,  while  others  raged 
and  sw<»re.  A  couple  were  sent  eiff  for  the  whisky  to  pay  the  lost  bet  oa 
the  spot,  while  several  daaeed  fltoat  the  \xx^  Hke  machnen.  liied  waa 
the  most  furious  ef  all,  and  when  he  had  deadened  the  shouts  of  iim 
others  by  his  omi  surpassing  noise,  he  demanded  jiratioe  for  the  wild  imm, 
who  had  been  un&irly  attacked  and  murdered  by  the  cat,  and  they  must 
hold  a  taak  over  the  catamount,  which  he  herewith  accused  of  deltberota 
murder.  A  loud  sheut  of  a»eat  was  the  r^y,  and  for  a  while  nothing 
omAi  he  heard  but  cries  of  «  Choose  a  jury  1"  "  A  jwlge  !"  ''  Murder  !* 
^  Hang^iwi  P'  4bo.,  until  the  chaos  grew  dearer,  and  Bob  mounted  on  the 
eoi^ty  ci^  and  requested  the  oonipany  to  dioose  a  jury  and  eomnenoa 
proceedings.  In  a  second  twehre  men  presented  Utemselvea,  soose  of 
whom  Bifl,  who  had  eonstitnted  himsdf  ooai»el  fiw  ^e  defeiiee,  chal- 
lenged. At  length  the  number  was  complete,  and  though  some  of  ihit 
move  reaseaalde  now  inteiposed,  and  S8«d  enough  mischief  had  been 
done,  the  whisky  overpowered  every  saiisible  su^^ion,  and  eries  of 
"^  fiiknoe  in  court  T  <<  Tm*n  oat  the  distorbem  1"  with  imitatioas  of  the 
sheriffs  "  O  yes !  O  yes  !"  proved  tlss  ftitiUty  of  their  eocertioBS.  Ilie 
wildest  trial  conceivable  then  began ;  tiie  catamount  was  &«nd  guilty 
in  leas  tfam  ten  minutes,  in  n^nte  of  Bill's  brilliant  defence^  oondenmed 
to  he  hanged  by  the  neek  till  it  was  ""dead,  dted,  dead,"  and  the  eefy 
difficd^  a^peaned  to  be  hew  the  sentence  should  be  earned  into  elfeet. 

%  i£ia  tone  evening  had  aet  in,  and  dry  wood  was  brourfat  to  throw 
light  on  the  square,  but  there  was  no  tree  te  oanyovt  uie  ezMutioft 
on  the  vgolL    They  had  aet  te  t^  ga,  howevsri  acarce  tspeaty  (Mcea 
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«ff  was  a  damp  of .  ipleiiclid  oalu,  to  which  the  cage  was  dragged*  with 
loud  shouts.  It  was  even  more  difficult  to  put  the  loop  round  the  beast's 
neck,  and  then  pull  it  out  of  the  cage;  but  though  the  first  was  eflfected 
by  means  of  a  wooden  fork,  all  attempts  to  drag  the  rope  through  the 
door,  and  then  drive  the  catamount  out,  were  lost  labour.  At  last  Bob 
succeeded  in  catclung  hold  of  the  rope  through  the  carefiilly-opened  door 
of  the  cage,  and  he  uien  secured  it  round  the  branch  of  the  tree*  The 
catamount  was  pulled  out,  and  hoping  for  a  chance  of  escape  swung  its 
daws  round  the  rope,  and  began  dinming  up  it.  Some  of  the  men  weie 
going  to  fetch  a  pole  to  drive  it  down,  but  the  maddened  brute  b^^  to 
ttirottle  itself  by  pulling  at  the  rope,  and  at  length  fell  down  lifeless  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  cord,  and  then  slowly  revolved.  The  badLwoods* 
men,  after  uttering  a  volley  of  shouts  for  the  success  of  their  justice,  then 
proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  they  spent  the  night  in  drinking. 

■Stewart,  from  the  commencement,  had  been  on  the  Frenchman's  side, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  stop  the  wild  proceedings,  though  in  vain*  He 
it  was  too  who  succeeded  in  preventing  M.  Bertrand  from  rushing  fran« 
tically  among  the  mob  and  stabbing  all  that  came  in  his  way.  He  knew 
that  nothing  couki  be  effected  by  force,  and  that  they  would  (probably 
have  put  a  bullet  through  his  brain  in  the  bargain.  It  took  considerabb 
trouble,  however,  to  calm  down  the  infuriated  and  ill-treated  Frenchman, 
and  it  was  only  the  conviction  that  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  md- 
titude  that  induced  him  at  last  to  pay  a  visit  at  eleven  o*clodc  at  night 
to  the  judge,  and  lay  his  complaint  before  him.  The  judge,  a  very  quiet 
and  sensible  man,  listened  attentively,  and  by  Stewart's  testimony  the 
whole  story  was  confirmed.  Then  he  took  the  Frenchman  on  <me  side, 
and  explained  to  him  that  he  would  certainly  obtain  a  verdict  in  his  favour, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  compensation  from  the  Back- 
woodsmen, who  had  only  got  their  horses  and  rifles,  but  not  enough 
property  on  which  an  execudon  could  be  legally  levied.  Still  he  pro- 
mised mm  his  assistance,  and  advised  him  to  keep  quite  at  peace  the  nest 
day,  to  lay  out  the  dead  monkey  on  an  old  woollen  blanket,  and  wait. 

The  next  morning  Ned  still  lav  in  a  deep  sleep,  when  a  young  lawyer 
from  little  Rock  came  in,  shook  him,  and  waited  patiently  till  he  awoke. 
Ned  raised  himself  on  his  dbows,  and  looked  round  him  in  amaaement— 
the  remembrance  of  the  past  evening  lay  heavy  as  lead  on  his  eydids, 
and  he  could  not  at  once  rouse  to  consdouiness. 

'^  Hallo !  Who  the  Uaces  are  you?**  was  his  first  greetbg  to  the 
▼inter. 

^'  A  good  friend,  Ned,"  sdd  the  stranger,  with  admirable  eodness, 
**  and  should  like  to  do  you  a  service.'' 

*^  A  aarvice?"  the  young  backwoodsman  growled ;  <^  and  who  asked 
you  to  do  it*-you're  a  lawyer,  I  reckon  ?" 

I*  You  were  jolly  last  night,  Ned,  eh?'* 

**  Yesterday — who— I?  Oh  yes,  I  remember— we  aU  drank  too  mudi 
—-we  set  the  Frenchman's  bears  to  fighting — ha — ^ha— rha  1  He's  gdng 
to  complain,  ain't  he?  Serves  him  right,  the  ass,  why  did  he  bring 
catamounts  into  our  settlement,  where  we're  only  too  glad  to  kill  them  r 
And  as  for  his  cowardly  wild  man—" 

^  That  wasn't  a  beast,  Ned,"  the  stranger  said,  very  senoudy. 
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^  Not  a  wfld  beaH?*"  Jttd  Ned,  in  sorprise,  ''  what  on  earth  was  it 
thenr 

'^  Ton  can  answer  the  question  as  well  aa  J^**  the  lawyer  remarked^ 
iryly.  **  A  wild  man,  howeyer,  is  not  a  beast,  §o  much  is  evident,  and  if 
an  unhappy  being  turns  wild  in  the  woods,  humanity  and  Christian  feeU 
log  demand  that  we  should  take  his  part  and  protect  him  from  injury* 
I^  however,  we  set  wild  beasts  on  him,  when  he  hasn't  weapons  to  de* 
fend  himself,  that's  a  very  dangerous  matter,  and  a  just  jury  would  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  murder  !" 

This  was  an  awful  surprise  for  Ned  ;  and  though  he,  at  first,  tried  to 
take  the  matter  lightly,  the  stranger  requested  him  to  follow,  and  led 
him  to  the  Frenchman's  booth,  where  he  showed  him  the  corpse  of  the 
wild  man  stretched  out  beneath  the  bloody  blanket.  This  had  the  proper 
effect :  Ned  found  he  was  in  the  fearful  position  of  a  murderer,  and  the 
only  possibility  of  escape,  the  lawyer  advised  him,  was  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  Frenchman,  and  induce  him  not  to  complain* 
The  accomplices  in  the  affitir  were  then  secretly  collected,  and  they  de* 
termined  on  sending  a  deputation  to  the  judge,  and  asking  his  advice. 
He  replied  evasively ;  he  would  not  advise  them  ;  owing  to  his  position, 
he  could  give  no  opinion  on  a  matter  which  might  be  brought  officially 
before  him.  But  if  he  were  the  party  concerned,  so  much  he  might  say, 
he  would  come  to  some  settlement  with  the  Frenchman,  if  it  cost  him  all 
he  had  in  the  world. 

The  same  morning  M.  Bertrand  had  a  secret  interview  with  Ned 
Holly  :  the  court  commenced  sitting,  too;  but  the  Frenchman  made  no 
complaint,  and  the  next  day  all  his  waggons  were  packed  ready  for  a  start 
betimes.  He  had  buried  the  chimpanzee  respectably  the  previous  even- 
ing, skinned  the  catamount,  and  nailed  the  hide  on  one  of  the  cases  to 
dry ;  but,  instead  of  riding  his  little  pony,  he  wais  now  mounted  on  a 
splendid  stallion  of  Ned  Holly's,  which  the  latter  had  brought  in  for 
sale,  and  thought  justly  he  could  get  three  hundred  dollars  for,  while  the 
catamount's  empty  cage  contained  two  packages  of  otter  and  deer  skins. 
M.  Bertrand,  however,  had  turned  his  footsteps  eastward  again  to  Mem- 
phis, instead  of  going  further  into  the  backwoods.  He  seemed  to  have 
done  an  excellent  stroke  of  business,  for  he  grinned  amiably  as  he  patted 
his  prancing  steed  and  noticed  the  gloomy  glances  with  which  Ned 
followed  him  ;  but  that  was  the  last  wUd  man  he  had  to  venture  in  such 
a  profitable  manner,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  better  to  return  to 
more  civilised  districts.  An  hour  later  the  dust  raised  by  his  waggons  on 
the  country  road  had  disappeared,  and  M.  Bertrand  thus  ended  his  first 
and  last  attempt  to  take  a  menagerie  into  the  backwoods. 

Two  days  later,  Stewart  and  Wilson  raised  a  small  mound  over  the 
grave  of  the  wild  man,  beneath  a  stately  oak,  at  the  comer  of  Wash- 
ington and  Sycamore  streets,  and  the  women  of  the  settlement  still 
avoid  the  spot  with  superstitious  terror,  for  they  assert  that  the  ghost  of 
the  wild  man  appears  on  the  first  Sunday  night  in  September,  and  by  its 
whining  entices  the  catamounts,  which  are  so  numerous  during  that 
month.  As  for  Ned  Holly,  he  is  g^ad  when  he  thinks  what  a  fortunate 
esci^  he  had  firom  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  Wiu)  Man  or 
THE  Woods. 
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f  BENCH  WRITEltS  CHI  INDIA. 

It  if  very  gttSiymg  to  find  tiMl  tile  Angle-Ge^  effisaoe  hta  berne 
e«ck  ezeetteni  fruit  in  Ibe  km^y  synpetky  erineed  towards  «,  wti^e 
•offeriiig^  mNbr  our  Lidian  eskmities,  l^  liie  majority  of  French  writers. 
il  was  natmral  to  tappose  liiat  the  ptirH  prSire  and  fine  le^timists  wouM 
hail  our  difficulty  as  their  opportunity,  and  they  hare  surpassed  them- 
eelTes  in  higoted  ferocity;  but,  as  a  general  rede,  the  French  press  has 
hehaTod  very  wett  towards  us.  The  Jmtmcd  des  Debata  and  the  Sieek, 
at  representatives  of  the  oonstitiitioDal  hoargeoirie,  are  naturally  f»?onri> 
•My  disposed  towards  us,  and  seem  to  appreciate  the  ^Mt  that  the 
•laoiKty  of  the  empire  is  dependent  on  tiiat  of  the  aUiance,  and,  there- 
ime^  while  erineii^  a  marvellous  ignorance  on  the  all-absorbing  sutgect 
oi  India,  they  have  honestly  sympathised  with  us,  and  offered  advic^ 
w^ih.  we  can  appreoate,  even  if  we  cannot  follow.  We  are  therefeie 
dnposed  to  vegaid  with  extreme  induleenoe  the  frenaed  ravings  of  the 
§Bw  Sepoys  to  be  found  among  Frenc»  literary  men,  the  chief  offmder 
among  whom  is  a  certain  M.  Fr6d6ric  Billot,  whom  the  GareUe  de 
JPranee  has  the  misfortune  to  reekcm  among  its  contributors,  and  to 
whose  nonsense  we  may  presently  revert,  after  we  have  taken  the  INiing 
out  of  it  by  giving  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  mann^  in  which  a 
rightlynninded  Frenchman  and  recent  traveller  in  India,  M.  Ferdinand 
da  Lfloioye,*  is  disposed  to  regard  oar  Indian  policy  and  mode  of  govero- 
meirt* 

M.  de  Lanoye  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  trajei  from  Sues  to 
Bomhay  m  the  company  of  Lord  Harris  and  a  Frenchman  of  ^g^t 
manners,  who  won  we  hearts  of  all  on  board  by  his  affiibihty  and  trufy 
prineely  courte^.  Sad  was  the  disappointment,  therefore,  when  tl^ 
Mies  disGOveied  that  all  their  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles  had 
keen  thrown  awi^  on  a  cook  going  out  to  join  Lord  Dalhousie.  We 
need  not  stop  to  follow  M.  de  Limoye  throi:^  all  the  rights  he  witnessed  k 
ihe  Bon^y  Presidenoy,  for  our  object  is  to  show  the  conclusions  to  whiek 
ke  arrived.  Thns,  then,  the  followh^  passage  is  highly  suggesdve  at 
the  presMit  moment : 

The  Bombay  Presidency,  which  has  swallowed  up  the  ancient  states  of  that 
confederati(m  and  the  greater  part  of  those  which  formed  the  feudal  anarchy  of 
Bupootana,  is,  on  tiiis  double  accoent,  that  portion  of  India  where  the  En^h 
ytse  is  endured  with  the  greatest  impatience,  aLthongh  suooessive  govenuns 
nave  striven  to  do  more  for  the  natives  than  has  ever  been  effected  at  Gakatta^ 
Madias,  and  Delhi  I  inquired  of  many  civil  servants  the  fedings  the  subjects 
entertained  for  the  English  government,  and  not  cme  ventured  to  assert  tli^t  it 
inspired  the  slightest  affection.  Even  the  Elphinstone  Code,  an  ^uitable  and 
liberal  compromise  between  the  European  laws  and  Hindoo  and  Muhammadaii 
customs,  and  the  work  of  a  philanthropic  statesman,  excites  daily  murmurs  and 
recriminations  on  the  part  oi  persons  who  ought  to  bless  it  as  a  benefaction.  The 
floly  fiMih^  that  can  be  alleged  against  the  Mj^iinstone  Code  is  that  of  being 
rrteo-aotive  in  seva»l  of  its  arrangements.  In  India,  that  Eldorado  of  oar 
Ikiropean  unagmings,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  has  a  debit,  instead  of 

*  L'Inde  Contemporaine.    Far  F.  de  Lanoye.    Paris:  Hachette. 
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^«ndlk»  Wmcq.  ISb^  grftiwler  rnd  Jmim  k  mAf  ptOfkA  hf  mmk  \ 
■fivlj  almjs  bonoirA  fisom  the  luuiker  c£  hia  distocfc  the  aoBflf  to  pu  _ 
seed  (NT  a  joke  of  oxenu  rxom  Cape  OomariTi  to  the  Hima%af»  the  usnisBi 
are  ^ms  defado  the  farmers^  and  the  rest  of  the  popuktion  is  Don,  lives,  anct 
£es,  in  a  state  of  indebtedness  towards  them.  Each  peasant  has  «a  open  acconnt 
wfth  the  ;SM»r,to  whom  he  pays  Ufelong  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  h& 
Mt,  iHbioh  is  inoreased  fa^  baa  seaemn  and  fieunik  «rents»  espeeiaDj  by  xmb*- 
oaffo^  aad  is  onlr  dimmwhed  by  a  sttceceeion  of  famwiiable  aeasons.  Tfais 
iepiflwAlft  ^gtttm  has  piodtteedmere  mtaoFyin  the  DeoBan  than  ebwrhero ;  bii 
the  old  eofitom  which  ihns  handed  over  the  improvidenoe  and  folly  of  the  posr 
to  the  avariee  of  the  rich  imposed  a  limit  to  the  rights  of  creditora  ov«r  weipr 
debtors.  The  compound  interest  could  not  increase  the  capital  of  the  debt  to 
an  indefinite  degree.  It  ceased  when  the  capital  had  been  trebled.  There  was 
no  imprisonment  for  debt,  or  seizure  of  property  to  the  benefit  Of  the  creditor. 
Aaeoraii^  to  thoEngHsh  law,  substitute  lor  &e  Hindoo  customs,  tiie  judges 
aoB  at  pKsent  obliged  to  8tri]»  old  families  of  ^leir  hereditary  posaessiona, 
HiBiiee  hove  Misenmach  complamiBGr  and  recriminatbns.  Let  ub  hastcai  to  add 
that  the  inflexibility  of  the  English  law  will  gradually  lead  the  Hindoos  to  fear 
pecuniary  engagements^  and  become  a  fertile  stimulant  of  labour.  But,  in  the 
mean  while,  tne  present  debtors,  who  are  merely  inheritors  of  family  debts  coii- 
tracted  under  a  oifferent  legislature,  suffer  hardly  from  the  change,  and  cannot 
be  brought  to  understand  woy  the  judges  and  magbtrates  have  not  the  power 
to  modify  the  law  they  apply. 

At  Pbeoah  our  aatibor  kad  an  opportunifar  ^  inspeeting  the  Englhil 
aehooi,  which,  ho^i^irer,  in  ^ite  of  <lie  aeholars  reeeiviog^  five  rupees  a 
mon^  fsotOi  govemment,  is  only  frequented  by  Paraeea^  A  more  into* 
resting  vi^  was  that  paid  to  the  English  camp,  which  was  at  that  period 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Deccan.  European  troops  are  of  no  use  vi 
India,  so  our  author  says,  except  at  a  time  of  war.  They  have  been 
rightly  compared  to  game-cocks,  which  are  fed  in  idleness  all  the  year, 
fo  be  ready  Ibr  one  day's  fighting.  On  a  march,  they  must  always  be 
aocompanied  by  native  troops  to  look  after  them  ;  when  in  cantonmentSi 
it  is  the  same  thing.  As  it  is  allowed  that  the  cold  of  winter,  the  heat 
of  spring,  and  the  rains  of  autumn,  are  equally  deadly  to  Europeans,  the 
English  soldiers  only  mount  g^ard  innde  their  barracks  ;  the  Sepoys  do 
the  rest  of  the  work.  In  the  military  stations  near  large  towns,  the 
British  troops  were  not  allowed,  in  those  happy  days,  to  leave  canton- 
ments without  a  pass.  This  was  necessary  owmg  to  the  noisy  humour 
of  the  scddiers  when  they  had  drunk  a  glass  or  so  of  arrack. 

Ll  their  hours  of  liberty  and  repose,  the  Eritidb  troops  hare  not  weakened  the 
idea  of  their  courage  on  the  battle-field  with  which  they  have  imbued  the 
natives ;  but  they  mve  unhappily  added  to  it  that  of  coarseness  and  brutally* 
ft  is  owing  to  their  former  excesses'that  any  poor  old  woman  who  does  not  dream 
of  covering  her  fece,  when  her  compatriots  pass  her,  now  turns  her  back  and 
makes  her  eseape  at  ^e  first  sight  of  a  European  unifonn.  The  outbursts  fA 
4Mr  eordiaHty  are  sot  less  £eared  by  ^e  natives  than  their  quarrekomB  humom^ 
for  th^  faminadty  is  bffutid.  K  thev  meet  near  a  well  Sepoys  drawing  wato^ 
they  will  give  them,  as  a  sign  of  good-fellowship,  a  smart  tao  on  the  shoulder ; 
the  intention  is  good  and  amicable ;  but  it  throws  the  poor  Hindoo  into  a  state 
of  despdr,  for,  translated  into  Hlndostanee,  this  aet  of  politeness  is  an  afiront. 
8t31  he  dare  not  be  serioushr  angry  at  it,  but  he  ^wls  a  little,  and  the  English- 
man passes  on  his  way  carelessly,  without  thinkmg  of  it  any  more.  Next,  if  he 
neeta  a  yomig  giri  on  his  road,  he  will  smile,  or  bid  her  good  day  gallantly,  as 
he  woeld  do  to  a  giil  of  her  rank  at  hmne.  Thus  he  ^oes  on,  hurting  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  he  is  mixed  up  with  without  lefleebfin;  or  if  he  does  refleet, 
without  troubling  himself. 
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"  ~  On  leaviDg  Poonah,  onr  saihor  fell  in  with  an  Englbh  collectory  itid 
escpredses  some  surprise  at  the  lordly  manner  in  which  he  travelled.  Bnt 
we  must  hear  in  mind  that  his  functions  demand  great  pomp  and  display. 
As  the  principal  ohiect  of  the  Company  was  to  collect  the  wealui  of 
India,  the  collector  is  a  most  important  officer,  although  Ins  title  gives 
but  a  limited  idea  of  his  duties.  To  him  are  entrusted  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  police^  the  puhlic  works,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes;  and 
lie  is  generally  invested  with  magisterial  authority,  that  he  may  hold  some 

Cwer  over  the  independent  Europeans.  When  engaged  in  his  dutaes^ 
is  the  representative  of  the  Company,  and  forced  to  maintain  a  degree 
of  dignity  naturally  offensive  to  an  Englishman.  Thus  no  native  is 
allowed  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  except  by  spedal  permission ;  and 
yet  this  honour  is  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  natives,  that  one  rf  them, 
on  being  offered  an  important  office  in  the  Customs,  consented  to  forego 
all  salary  if  he  might  be  allowed  an  arm-chair.  M.  de  Lanoye's  condu* 
rions  appear  very  honest. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  multitude  of  business  matters  daily  demanding  solution 
on  the  part  of  a  collector,  and  that  the  smallest  of  the  districts  allotted  to  such 
an  officer  has  twice  the  extent  and  population  of  one  of  our  de^Murtments,  it  most 
be  allowed  that  the  Company's  servants  cannot  be  so  lazv  or  ignorant  as  some 
writers  have  asserted.  JDoubtlessly  all  the  decisions  they  arrive  at  are  not 
equally  just  or  useful:  of  course,  they  cannot  always  prevent  or  even  foresee  a 
number  of  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of  their  agents ;  but  it  must  not  be  for* 
gotten  that  they  govern  men  who  reserve  the  truth,  as  only  to  be  spoken  m 
extreme  cases,  ^eir  errors,  then,  are  very  excusable,  while  the  instituticm  is 
organised  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forces  the  principal  functionaries  to  much 
studv  and  labour,  and  places  them  in  a  position  so  elevated  that  corruption  can 
hardly  reach  them. 

'  At  Mhow,  M.  de  Lanoye  had  an  opportunity  of  studjring  the  oK;ani* 
satibn  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army.  Like  their  white  brethren,  he  found 
the  Sepoys  cantoned  in  bamboo  huts,  drawn  up  in  regular  rows,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  drainage  ditches.  These  huts  were  as  clean  as  they  were 
healthy  and  convenient.  As  a  general  rule,  each  was  occupied  by  a 
single  man,  and  his  furoiture  consisted  of  a  strong  sacking  stretched  over 
a  name  and  acting*as  a  bed,  a  basket  used  as  a  chest,  and  two  or  three 
cooking  utensils.  Each  inffimtry  regiment,  modelled  after  the  plan  of  the 
Queen's  army,  was  composed  of  nine  companies  of  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  men  each.  The  staff  was  composed  of  a  colonel,  on  the  same 
footing  as  his  coUeagues  in  the  Queen's  army,  who  draws  a  large  pay  for 
dmng  nothing;  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  nomadic  gentleman,  ever  in  swch 
6f  a  battalion  stripped  of  its  higher  officers ;  a  major,  the  senior  officer 
and  working  bee  of  the  corps ;  six  captains,  and  eighteen  lieutenants* 
As  it  was  the  Company's  system  to  reauce  the  number  of  employSs  for 
the  sake  of  profit,  a  number  of  these  officers  was  detached  to  the  genend 
staff  or  for  civil  employment ;  and  two  of  them  being  chosen  to  perform 
the  duties  of  adjutant  and  quartermaster,  it  follows  that  only  very  few 
European  officers  were  together  at  any  given  moment.  It  is  true  that 
the  regiment  also  possessed  eighteen  native  officers,  of  whom  nine  recrive 
the  title  of  Subadar^  corresponding  to  a  captain,  and  nine  that  of 
Jemadar^  equal  to  a  lieutenant;  but  they  are  really  subordinate  to  the 
youngest  English  lieutenant.  No  rank,  no  title,  could  efface  this  terrible 
distinction  rf  colour.  The  Sepoy,  when  in  garrison,  received  his  military 
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eloihing  aud  eight  rupees  &  month.  Although  he  had  to  find  hit 
oun  ratioiiSy  his  pay  was  amply  sufficieiit  for  the  purpose.  On  a  march, 
or  campmgn,  it  was  augmented,  but  no  rations  were  serred  out ;  so  that 
a  small  body  of  troops  was  condnually  followed  by  a  multitude  of  traders 
of  all  sorts,  who  camped  with  them.  An  army  thus  had  its  baiaar ;  a 
lament,  the  smallest  detachment  even,  had  its  camp  followers.  Each 
officer,  too,  was  burdened  with  heavy  baggage  and  tent,  and  some  thirty 
servants  to  wiut  upon  him.  In  short,  on  regarding  an  Indian  array  on  a 
march,  we  can  easily  believe  the  numbers  wmch  historians  tell  us  Aerxes 
and  Darius  led  into  the  field. 

The  hours  of  duty  once  over,  that  is  to  saj,  after  seven  in  the  morniDg,  a 
straiu;er  crossing  the  cantonments  would  forget  that  he  was  in  militaiy  quarters. 
The  Sepoys,  who  have  doffed  their  uniform,  go  about  with  bure  chest  and  feet, 
like  the  common  people.  There  are  no  arms  in  their  hands  during  the  daj ; 
these  are  dejposited  uter  muster  in  small  storehouses,  under  the  guard  of  a 
sentry.  It  is  not  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Sepoys  is  suspected,  but  no  great  trust 
is  placed  in  their  common  sense ;  thev  are  looked  upon  as  children ;  and  as  a 
musket  is  too  delicate  and  complicated  for  a  plaything,  it  is  taken  from  them. 
It  IS  the  same  with  the  ammunition,  which  demands  j^reat  attention  in  a  countrr 
where  saltpetre  is  always  in  a  liquescent  state.  Of  dl  the  institutions  which 
the  course  of  centuries  has  modified  in  India,  the  army  is  the  only  one  privileged 
to  offer  all  classes  of  society  a  rendezvous  where  they  can  meet  and  elbow  each 
other  without  derogation.  As  the  profession  of  arms  ennobles,  the  Pariah  aiay 
figure  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  highest  caste  Brahmin.  Thus  the  military  service 
is  much  soueht  after  :  it  is  a  favour  to  be  admitted,  a  punjs^ent  to  be  dis- 
missed. If  uie  Company  required  a  milHon  of  volunteers  t^^recruit  its  army, 
it  would  get  them  in  less  than  six  months.  At  the  first  so^d  of  the  drum, 
each  hiffhway,  each  caravanserai,  each  dilapidated  building  where  nuseiy  can 
find  a  shelter,  would  disgorge  a  contingent  of  Oumeydtpars,oT  men  of  hope,  the 
name  given  by  a  bitter  antiphrasis  to  poor  wretches  who,  having  lost  every- 
thing, even  to  their  tools — ^labourers,  weavers,  mechanics  out  of  employ — await 
sorrowfully,  with  their  hunger-bdt  tightly  drawn  in,  the  opportunity  to  gain  a 
handful  of  rice  for  themselves  and  their  families,  too  often  hidden  in  the  vicinity. 
Once  beneath  the  flag,  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  of  all  sects  live  amicably 
tcM;ether :  the  varieties  of  worship,  the  rivalries  of  creed,  which  sever  them  else- 
where, here  produce  no  feeling  of  hatred.  There  are  no  bitter  discussions, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  no  sociability  among  them :  there  is  none  of  that  search 
for  pleasure  which  keeps  up  to  so  nigh  a  degree  a  feeling  of  fraternity  among 
European  soldiers :  even  the  Sepoys  of  the  same  caste  are  never  seen  sporting 
togetner  for  the  ssike  of  kiUing  time.  Each  keeps  apart,  eats  and  smokes  alone, 
and  oidy  goes  out  at  morning  and  night  to  perform  nis  prayers  and  ablutions. 

Indore,  about  a  march  from  Mhow,  is  the  capital  of  those  Holkam 
whose  power  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  menaced  the  whote 
of  India  with  their  yoke ;  but,  like  its  masters,  this  city  has  now  neatly 
fidlen  away.  Its  Mahratta  court  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  Hiimostan, 
and  the  Oriental  elegance,  and  the  etiquette  which,  by  the  importance  of 
externals,  seeks  to  mask  the  real  insignificance  in  the  Mussulman  and 
Rigpoot  palaces,  has  not  been  acquired  by  the  Mahrattas,  those  parvenus 
of  the  Deccan.  The  present  descendant  of  Holkar,  says  our  audior, 
already  brutalised  by  the  princely  education  of  the  East,  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  the  rais  faineants  of  France,  and  only  po8-» 
•esses  the  puerile  vanities  of  power.  The  British  Resident  actually 
gowemn  his  states,  whose  revenue  searce  coveis  the  expenses,  and  tbie^ 
oneroos  support  of  3600  horsemen,  who  are  kept  up  by  treaty,  at  the 
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dispoMl  of  dit  Oompanjr*    At  Amlwiv  M«  de  Liaoje  £Mnntd  tlM 
BttaintettC»  of  die  preitnt  Maimijali  of  Jtypovr,  wliooi  be  tkos  4»* 


He  was  a  jtmtli  of  heavy  and  stolid  appeasraiK^,  in  s|^te  of  tbe  tichness  of 
Ms  costume  and  the  splendour  of  die  throne,  on  which  he  thought  it  light  to 
seat  himself  before  givii^  me  an  audience.  Aft^  inqnmes  abomt  my  healthi 
IVaaoe,  and  the  time  required  to  readi  that  country  hook  Jeypour,  he  had  some 
sentences  4i^(kes8ed  to  me  in  English  by  his  tutor,  as  he  is  learning  that  lan- 
guage out  of  politeness  to  the  Resident.  Then  he  rose  from  his  throne,  led  me 
to  a  gallery,  where,  taking  up  a  bow  and  arrows,  he  proceeded  to  display  to  me 
his  skill  as  an  archer.  He  next  conducted  me  to  a  spacious  verandah,  looking 
on  to  A  oonrt-yaid,  in  winch  were  teats  of  velvet  Thm  pasned  before  our  eyes 
in  suooessidi,  a  sniall  Indian  oar,  drawn  by  four  gaceUes^  a  rhinooeros  at  liberty 
which  two  servnats,  armed  wiUi  sticks,  turned  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  it  had 
been  a  buf&do ;  and  lastly,  a  small  horse,  on  which  the  Mahi^ajah  displayed  his 
equestrian  talents  at  a  hand-gallop.  Next>  dismounting,  he  oaitdnlly  turned 
np  his  right  cuff,  and,  taking  a  sal»«  |miportionate  to  his  size,  he  boldly  rushed 
on  jev«nd  tigers,  lions,  bears^  hippopotami,  send  other  wild  beasts  that  peopled 
tbe  oonxt,  andourt  off  thm  Iraads  wi<ii  admiral^  agtiity.  A.t  «aoh  head  that 
fell,  jets  of  blood  poored  ftom  tiie  aiedt  of  the  vietm^  and  tiie  amtaUe  prince 
reidied  bv  a  ttiim^hant  smile  to  tbe  appiaose  of  the  swarm  of  laoaneys  that 
followed  nis  footsteps.  But  tha  blood  was  only  odo«red  water,  and  the  animals 
were  sddUully  made  of  a  soft  substance,  painted  in  distonp^.  Suoh  were  the 
spK>rts,  such  was  tiie  education  of  the  descendant  of  the  great  Jey^in^ :  he 
will  never  cause  any  umbrage  to  the  present  lords  of  Id&l  It  ns  nsaess  to 
add  that  tie  states* of  tins  ^onng  ^^'^  arev^  badly  managed;  <^al  their 
revenue,  in  spite  of  liie  growing  w^gfat  of  taxation,  has  sunk  msm  flffceen  ban* 
dred  thonsand  to  less  <^an  three  hni^d  thousattd  pounds ;  ihat  tbe  amdes  of 
^  wariiktt  Rijpeots,  with  whidi  kis  aaoeston  made  or  unmade  ^  Sings  of 
Ddhi,  ait  redueed  to  a  iew  tiwnsand  men  in  n^  whose  pay  of  10s.  a  month 
is  always  an  aixears ;  and  that  in  Jeypoar  there  ii  only  one  thii^  paid  with  a 
semblance  of  regularity-^the  annual  tax  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  received 
by  the  Company. 

The  next  resting-^lace  our  author  readied  was  Agra,  a  (own  whioh  has 
attained  a  moumfiii  interest  during  the  recent  mutiny*  M.  de  Laaoye 
describes  the  fimt  aspect  of  Agra  as  '^  triste  et  grandiosei  un  resame  de 
Plnde  moderoe."  The  (tolitml  revolutiotia  and  wars  that  devestaied  the 
M<^  Entire,  from  the  death  of  Anrungaebe  in  1707,  to  the  British 
oooupadon  m  1803,  have  added  their  tertibk  ravages  at  Agm  to  tlioee  of 
iime  and  climate.  Entire  classes  of  its  former  poimlation  have  iitterly 
disappeared,  without  leaving  any  heir  to  claim  tne  relics  which  those 
acoifl^  had  apared.  Of  tiie  numeroos  and  magnificent  «o«rt  af  Akbar 
and  AumngMbe,  not  a  eingle  native^  rank  ie  left  «t  Agnt.  Its  pMsenS 
80,000  iiriMbkants,  renaiiis  of  the  miiiSon  that  formerly  reiUed  there, 
are  arisms  of  aM  trades,  peo]^  living  by  their  daily  labour,  iitile  diop* 
keoper%  nr  peiitti(>8  a  fow  hanken,  who  do  not  grow  tired  e£  araasstiv 
rfches;  hnfct  one  of  them  knowe  who  his  grairflatfier  wm.  Theei^ 
itsetfepficianniore  MMfabnan  than  Himbo,iuid  is  remarkably  eleaa  aw 
neatk  Ithas  been  for  some  twvnfty  ymn  the  ehief  city  of  Ae  North- 
West  P^ofincei,  eentftliimf  dl  the  a&MuatmHsve  nod  j«idkial  pew«r 
MNitiaid  over  more  dian  ^000^000  «f  onr  fetttfw-^beiBgii  cemiiMitti* 
catiMr  with  Calontta  by  its  river  aad  •  mmadamiaed  road  neadly  eem* 
pietei,  with  Jomha;^  nnd  Lahewe  by»  leriggw  in  eenrm  ef  ceastrne>io% 
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•od  dv^rdo^BMst.  In  ft  fMT  yen^  ttod  dMnla  to  tho  sugmentstkni  of 
ite  £arop«n  pepolatioa,  to  the  pmcaco  of  «  krg«  gamfloo,  $mA  iniigo 
planten  Attiaetod  by  Um  protvetioii  «iid  idvastagM  of  tfan  suiroiftid^ 
oovDtryv  th*  dMert  of  fancki  noir  MROOMiii^  A|;r8  wili  be  TtpsopM 


#ith  gwdeas  and  ▼jlkn,  and  it  oaay  become  one  of  the  mott  iowiAkig 
eities  in  In^  «8  it  is  bow  one  of  tin  most  mimankAe — tbe  most  ad* 
niraUe,  pesinpS)  throagii  the  monuBieDts  of  its  past  spfondonr.  TIm 
lsenteBancy<^Ag!imy  detached  since  1SS4  firom  the  Bengal  Presidencyyii 
eempoeed  ci  all  the  plains  formed  by  the  dedble  basia  ^  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges,  from  the  oonfines  of  the  Befaar  as  fiir  as  the  Nocth- West 
MonBtainB,  and  sosm  detachsd  distnets  to  the  eoath-«ast  of  Ae  Jvomu 
Although  the  smallest  of  the  Indian  sdb-divisimis  as  vegnxds  extent,  it  it 
the  liohcst  in  relatiTe  p<^«lation  and  landed  lerenve;  and  as  the  kst 
point  is  the  most  important  in  the  sight  of  the  Coai^ai^,  the  Alpha  nad 
Om^^  of  its  entire  p^icy,  it  follows  that»  m  aH  i»e  letums  given 
to  pariMnwnts,  or  statistical  tables  drawn  up  by  the  tHynk  esrvants,  the 
provinces  of  Agra  take  the  first  place,  and  their  admimstmtion  is  qnolid 
as  a  model.  But  this,  our  author  seems  to  show,  is  the  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  old  commercial  system  has  been  kept  vi^  here  nearly 
intact. 

Agia  is  abo  die  seat  of  a  CathoBc  Inshopi  and  oar  author  had  an 
oppqitanity  of  se^g  diat  gentleman,  to  deliver  some  letters  be  had 
hrovght  for  him  itom  Ptaik  He  fonul  the  episcopal  palaee  to  be 
a  snmU  nhied  mo6q«e>  handed  over  by  gov«mment  to  the  misskm,  whens 
it  is  -venr  modertly  installed.  The  bishop  has  no  body  dl  clergy  coUeeted 
around  nim ;  a  small  number  of  misaonaiy  priests,  qpiead  tfarougn  Nepaol, 
Assam,  the  Gond-wanah,  and  ihe  Punjab,  depend  from  Um,  and  a  con- 
yexkt  of  Sisters  of  St.  VixKent  de  Paul,  prindpaUy  from  Pans  and  Lyena^ 
has  been  estiMished  by  the  bbhop  tt  a  auborb  of  the  ci^,  where  thea^ 
h<dy  iraaiaa  diifiiayed,  as  ebewheia,  an  etampie  of  devotioa  and  ibaa 
gation.  Of  ihe  lesalis  of  the  missioa  the  bishop  did  not  wgmik  &Toar* 
sMy. 

^'ProgressP  said  iihe  bishop,  shaking  liis  head^  ^'^i^t  Izdluenoe  can  we 
hope  to  exerdse  over  the  minds  of  such  a  peq[)leP  As  soon  as  we  speak  to  a 
EBndoo  of  the  miracles  of  Jehovah  or  of  Glms£  he  immedlatdlj  Ojjposes  to  th^n 
the  far  more  surprising  miracles  (^  Krishna,  who  raised  a  momitam  on  his  little 
finger  to  serve  as  an  umbrella  to  protect  his  shq>herdess  from  a  storm.  He 
does  not  doobt  Uie  reality  of  our  stones;  he  is  only  surprised  at  one  thiiq^the 
simplicity  of  onr  dc^pookas  and  miracles.  In  such  a  matter,  nothing  appears  to 
him  too  extraoidmaiT.  If  you  were  to  teH  him  that,  in  order  to  open  the  e^es 
of  Chiisiiaiis,  St.  Paul  hrou^t  the  sun  and  moon  down  to  the  earth,  and  then 
made  them  rebound  to  their  respective  places  like  balloons,  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience  to  any  of  the  three  planets,  he  would  believe  it  without  any  diffi- 
culty :  the  Buddhist  and  Puiana  lesends  have  wearied  him  in  this  respect;  bat, 
after  il»  manner  of  Ihe  Chevalier  ae  la  Ifancha,  he  would  rtnundyon  of  some 
atfll  moce  incredabie  foUy  perfooned  by  his  ideal  Ijypc^  Knshna." 

Oh  tbe  xoad  fSeom  Agva  to  Dalhi,  K  de  Laaoy%  atiafiaaiay  the 
fcui'isinng  and  erven  -ornate  eendition  of  lihe  eeantiy,  tabei  ^ceasten  to 
ammadvert  aevt^^  on  the  arifislh  pc^<!y  pursued  by  government  in 
aegleodng  all  fliat  might  add  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  natlvjes, 
v^esa  It  oould  obtidn  some  speedy  retnun  from  k.  He  says,  tnd  wi& 
amMtni  j«tlio%  that  the  Eimpaaaa  daifve  haoafii  fraoi  lada^  with 
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moderation  and  equity,  because  those  qualitiefl  are  commanded  by  their 
own  interest,  but  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  people  they  govern. 
The  time  has  certainly  passed  when  a  secretary  of  government  could 
formally  prochum  '^  the  impossibility  of  ever  midcing  vigorous  men  and 
ffood  citixens  of  the  Hin^  race,  in  consequence  of  uie  original  in- 
feriority of  their  faculties.''  Philosophy,  by  proving  incontrovertibly  the 
perfect  identity  of  this  despised  race  and  that  of  its  present  masters,  hss 
shown  the  falsehood  of  this  argument;  but  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Englbh  can  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  fact  At  any  rate,  the  Com- 
pany required  nearly  fifty  years  of  undisputed  possession  of  the  country, 
during  which  periodic  droughts  produced  famines  more  deadly  than  the 
eludera,  before  it  discovered  that  it  was  due  to  its  interests,  if  not  to 
humanity,  to  reopen  a  portion  of  the  old  irrigating  canals,  whidi  had  been 
neglected  since  the  foil  of  the  Timoorides. 

The  interest  attaching  at  the  present  moment  to  anything  connected 
with  the  ruffian  King  of  Delhi  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  length  of 
the  following  extract : 

The  emperor,  carious  to  inspect  a  French  traveller,  let  me  know  through  the 
Besident  &at  he  would  hold  a  durbar  on  the  following  dav  for  my  presentation, 
l^ough  not  peculiarly  pleased  at  this  offer,  which  is  always  onerous  to  the 
object,  still  I  could  not  refuse,  and  the  next  day,  attired  ail  in  black,  and  with 
Indian  slippers  over  my  boots,  I  awaited  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Resident.  On 
it  being  announced  that  all  was  ready  at  the  nalace,  we  went  to  the  audience  in 
fctsAi  pomp,  {Hreceded  and  followed  by  a  large  guard  of  honour— -cavalry, 
mfantry,  servants,,  and  grooms,  the  whole  terminated  by  a  troop  of  nmj 
caparisoned  elephants.  Borne  in  palanquins  as  far  as  the  first  court  of  the 
palace,  where  the  garrison  was  under  arms,  we  were  received  by  the  first 
minister,  followed  by  a  legion  of  old  men,  shadows  of  the  Omrahs  of  old  tune, 
and  all  decorated  on  this  account  with  long  golden-headed  canes.  On  descend- 
ing from  our  vehicles  we  passed  through  a  second  door,  adorned  with  ekg^iint 
sculpture,  but  dirty  and  dilapidated,  at  the  end  of  which  our  guides,  drawing  a 
great  curtain,  began  crnng  in  cadence:  "Lof  the  ornament  of  tie  wtrld!  the 
oiylum  0/ nations  !  the  King  of  Kings  !  tie  JEiyperor  Muhammad  Akbar  Bahadow 
Shah^  ever  just,  Jbrtunate,  and  f>ietorious  f  '*  We  were  in  the  hall  of  audience,  a 
species  of  square,  whose  terraced  roof  is  supported  by  a  quadruple  row  of 
pillars.  A  very  low  balustrade  alone  closes  its  arcades.  It  is  approached  by 
several  steps  on  either  side.  This  small  edifice  is  entirely  of  white  marble,  re- 
lieved by  graceful  cupolas,  flowers,  and  arabesques  in  rehef  and  elided.  Afl;er 
bowing  thrice,  with  our  rieht  hand  raised  to  the  forehead,  we  left  our  slippers 
on  the  steps  amidst  a  multitude  of  others,  and,  while  respecting  the  letter  of 
Eastern  etiquette,  we  vitiated  its  spirit  by  walking  on  the  imperial  carpet  in  our 
European  shoes.  The  natives  walked  barefooted  or  in  silk  stockings;  and  as 
the  Orientab  sleep  on  their  carpets,  the  custom  of  leaving  the  shoes  9A,  the  door 
is  but  reasonable. 

Still  following  the  Resident,  I  approached  a  dais  of  white  marble,  where,  on  a 
pile  of  cushions,  was  seated  an  old  black  and  lamentable  face,  ravaged  by  years 
and  opium,  and  who  can  only  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  ceremony  by  the  aid  of  the 
drug.  Such  is  the  descendant  of  Timoor  and  of  Akbar.  While  miy  name  was 
being  shouted  to  him,  I  bowed  thrice,  and,  in  conformity  with  my  instructions, 
presented  the  king  with  a  nuzzer  of  three  golden  rupees  on  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, which  he  t(K>k  and  laid  near  him,  addressing  to  me,  in  a  cracked  and  harsh 
voice,  a  few  words  about  my  health,  France,  its  government,  and  the  dbtance 
which  separates  that  country  from  England.  While  I  did  my  best  to  reply,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  salaams,  to  these  grave  questions,  the  first  minister,  after 
a  pretence  of  taking  his  sovereign's  orders,  approached  and  informed  me  that  the 
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empeior  grauted  me  «  ikelai,  or  dress  of  honour.  I  learned  afterwards  that  this 
iiad  been  settled  beforehand  and  stipulated  by  the  Resident.  The  minister  then 
led  me  into  a  species  of  wardrobe  adjoining  the  hall  of  audience,  and  there  I  was 
dressed*  like  Monsienr  Jonrdain,  in  a  grotesque  costume  by  the  emperor^s 
people ;  only  the  music  was  wanting  to  render  ^e  resemblance  complete.  The 
xtesident,  with  a  grave  air,  counted  the  number  of  articles,  for  thej  are  a 
criterion  of  the  imperial  favour.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  large  robe  tk 
ekambre  of  that  species  of  gold-and-silver  cloth  of  which  ecclesiastical  vestments 
are  made  at  home,  and  over  this  lone  and  trailing  garment  was  drawn,  witii 
immense  di£Qlculty,  a  tight  waistcoat  of  silver  doth.  Then  the  minister  with  his 
own  hand  converted  my  Gibus  liat  into  a  turban  by  twisting  round  it  an  inter- 
minable band  of  silver-embroidered  muslin.  Lastlv,  a  species'  of  stole,  or  scarf,  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  robe,  was  thrown  over  my  snoulders. 

In  this  burlesque  dress,  I  returned  in  procession  to  the  emperor's  presence, 
walking  between  the  Eesident  and  the  pnme  minister.  The  heralds  announced 
my  en^  with  a  noise  sufficient  to  stun  me,  a  politeness  to  which  I  was  obliged 
to  respond  by  repeated  salaams.  StiU  saluting,  I  was  led  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  expressed  my  gratitude  for  so  sreat  an  honour  by  handmg  three 
more  gold  pieces  to  the  emperor,  who  took  them  as  before ;  after  which,  a  brfl- 
liant  diadem  of  jeweb  was  brought  him;  he  attached  it  himself  to  my  impro- 
TiBed  turban,  while  I  remained  in  a  bowing  posture  before  him;  lastly,  he  put 
round  my  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  and  invested  me  with  a  sabre  of  honour.  After 
each  of  these  gifts,  I  courteously^  slipped  a  gold  piece  into  the  royal  hand,  just 
•as  one  does  on  receiving  a  physidan's  advice ;  and  the  poor  man  appeared  per- 
fectly satisfied,  both  at  Uiis  farce  and  the  automaton  character  he  was  perfomung. 
On  quitting  this  scene,  whose  grotesque  and  miserable  vanity  was  beginning  to 
weary  me,  a  person  stopped  me  to  say  that,  as  the  heir  apparent  was  too  unwell 
to  come  to  my  presentation,  it  would  only  be  courteous  to  send  him  a  gold  piece 
or  two,  which  was,  in  fact,  expected.  I  did  so,  and  a  moment  later  I  had  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  more  rupees  to  satisfy  a  band  of  greedy  and  poor 
servants  who  waited  on  me  to  the  sate.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  great  value 
in  the  presents  of  the  fallen  Mogm,  but,  however  low  I  might  estimate  them,  I 
was  still  deceived.  On  taking  off  my  disguise,  I  found  that  the  material  of  my 
royal  diadem  was  only  a  species  of  paste ;  the  diamonds  and  pearls  were  of  glass, 
Ittdly  coloured  and  set,  and  the  only  real  thing  about  the  entire  costume  was  the 
silver  tissue  in  the  stuff,  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
imitating  it  at  Delhi.  But  although  the  value  of  these  gifts  was  so  small,  any 
Englishman  would  have  been  bound  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Company's 
treasury ;  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  was  authorised  to  keep  them,  and  an  offer  was 
even  made  me  to  repay  me  their  cost  price,  in  case  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  them. 
ISus  was  that  they  might  serve  for  another  occasion  of  the  same  nature. 

From  Delhi,  our  author  made  an  excursion  to  visit  the  Rajah  of  Pat- 
tialab,  who  was  devoured  by  a  desire  to  visit  England,  but  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  he  could  set  out  with  less  than  five  thousand  infantry,  a 
thousand  horse,  and  twenty  elephants.  M.  de  Lanoye  could  not  refrain 
from  an  Homeric  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  and  the  disappointed 
Bajah  complained  that  he  was  acting  precisely  as  Lord  Dalhousie  had 
done.  Since  then  his  highness  appears  to  have  taken  advice,  for  he  has 
made  his  appearance  in  Europe  with  a  suite  composed  of  only  fifty  ser^ 
vants,  but  with  a  credit  on  the  Company  of  six  hundred  thousand 
poonds. 

After  a  lengthened  expedition  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  in  which 
we  cannot  accompany  M.  de  Lanoye,  he  came  down  the  river  again  to 
Lucknow,  which,  at  this  period,  was  still  capital  of  a  kingdom.  He  re* 
cdved  a  most  hospitable  reception  from  Colonel  Low,  the  British  Ben* 
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Im>  6ia4Mt»  <*wa9  ^M  wHb  «n  appeannee  of  lile  snd  aetmtjr,  tbe  eanse 
of  wMch  imist^  cbuMess,  be  soi^;lit  in  the  riches  of  Its  lOTereigns,  te 
hst  and  mo£Eensive  inheritors  of  a&  the  monarchteal  pomp  of  Mussiil- 
inaa  JjoiSSa^    The  fi>nowing  descripdon  is  very  vivid  t 

HandSMnse  Maiiresc|xie  ei^fices,  witiii  pamted  citpdias^  and  boM  minarets,  borant 
OB  aH  sules  the  wide  and  populous  streets.  If  these  walls  are  raily  of  bride,  the 
whiter  green,  cnr  red  staceodtat  covers  them,  andthe  marble  with  whidi  ^iej  are 
fre(|iient]y  ^iced  znterBsBy,  disj^y  no  trace  of  antiqidt j,  no  sign  of  impendbff 
ruin.  Wherever  I  rode  across  this  vast  city,  I  met  fine-looking  horsemen  dressed 
in  dioth  of  gold  and  cashmeres,  mounted  on  handsome  horses  and  preceded  by 
running  footmen,  armed  with  silver  pikes  and  sabres.  Here,  MussnEuan  nobles, 
curied  m  open  and  gilded  palanquins,  smoked  a  rich  hookah  of  embossed  silver 
in  1^  midst  of  a  numerous  suite,  mounted  on  brilliantly  capar^ned  dromeda- 
rios ;  then,  Lu^:now  petHs-ma^r^,  carelessly  lounging  on  their  elephants,  in 
brilHant  (hisses  of  the  most  str&mg  colours^  were  conversing  together  from 
their  howdidis,  as  ^ej  eently  agitated  their  ferns  or  ^ui^onn ;  and,  forming 
a  strat^  contest  with  ^ir  splendid  Hstlrasness,  wild  AjBghans,  with  scowling 
glances  and  ra^ed  beards,  passed  \r^  their  side,  balanced  on  the  back  of  gigan- 
nc  elephants. 

In  dM  paiaee  garden^  wbeie  the  king  used  to  give  fetes  x»  his  Casb* 
nmreoa  hareaft,  the  gavdeaer  sadly  complained  to  M.  do  Laooje  oi  the 
dbvasta^Xk  produced  by  the  yonsg  ladies  as  they  chased  one  ano^er 
through  the  parterres.  What  has  become  of  those  fairy  gardens  now  ? 
IVonx  Lu(^now  to  B^iares  is  a  startling  change  for  the  traveller,  for  the 
latter  eiiy  is  gloomy  and  ancient,^  a  compact  mass  of  twelve  diousaQd 
three<»fitcn;ied  Wi^  hcMises,  sixteen  thoiisang  mud  and  clay  hutS}  and  simJl 
eoaicajl  temfka:  all  pe<^ded  by  BrahBuns^ Fakirs,  sacred  bvlb,  &e.  But 
Mvde  Lattoye  wasftMrtonate  im  the  pmod  when  he  visited  Benares,  for  he 
arrived  there  just  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  Hindoo  fdtes,  in  which  end- 
Ies9  processions  invaded  the  streets,  representing  the  countless  deitiea 
belonging  to  the  Hindoo  mythology.  The  procession  of  Kali  had  the 
most  powerfiil  e&ct  <m  our  author.  *'  The  £9ital  goddess  of  loi^  and 
death  was  represented  by  a  female  coloured  nearly  black  with  indigo : 
A»  was  stonding  laqpght^  with  diebevelled  hair^  on  a  platfioraa,  trampHng 
underfoot  a  naan  with  white  and  rose  complexioB,  whose  head,  by  skilf  j 
arrangement,  seemed  to  be  deeapttated.  The  mouth  of  the  g^dess^ 
stained  with  henna  and  betel,  seemed  full  of  blood ;  in  one  hand,  she 
held  a  head  splendidly  imitated  in  paste  or  cardboard ;  in  the  other,  she 
brandished  a  sabre,  lowering  it  at  each  moment  on  the  corpse,  whibh  she 
trampled  with  furious  transports.**  Benares,  according  to  Orientafists,  is 
the  Athens  of  India ;  but  if  we  regard  the  puerility  of  its  legends,  and 
the  incalculable  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit  it,  it  might  better  be  conjk- 
pared  to  Mecca.  The  following  passage,  referring  to  the  Brahmins,  is 
interesting  at  a  moment  when  they  are  more  than  suspected  of  being  the 
principal  instigators  of  the  insurrection : 

In  fact,  of  what  can  the  Brahmins  complain,  who  alone  of  all  the  natives  have 
retained  any  voice  in  the  Indian  question  P  During  the  thousand  years  or  more 
that  the  great  agglomeration  of  men  whom  they  could  not  convert  into  a 
nation  has  been  passing  and  repassing  silently  beneath  all  the  yokes  strangers 
have  laid  upon  them,  have  they  enjoyed  more  peaceful  times  than  now  P  When 
have  the  direction  of  consciences  and  the  free  exposition  of  their  poor  knowledge 
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ham  lets  dii^poied  t  In  mA  eapM  of  a  pnmimef,  as  veU  fts  BeotM,  ^ 
OwniMtt^liberftUj  nrant  £rom  two  tbowttuck  to  three  thooMnd  powKh  a  ^ear  to 
M^^Mit^  iMvt  onW  the  profeeoor^  but  the  pa^  in  their  eolleges»  Ar  bom 
haying^  to  fiear,  lest,  as  m  the  time  of  AmagBthe,  the  hanuner  of  mx  xxmo* 
elastic  master  might  hang  orer  their  idob>  the^  hate  seen  a  go^enar-geaeraly 
a  peer  of  Englaad^  crown  with  flowers  and  aBoint  with  perfiunes  the  nndiaste 
mibol  of  their  Siva,  and  eadi  jear,  cUiriB§[  the  festiyab  of  Bo^rga  and  of  KaU^ 
tne  British  eannon  thunder  in  hononar  of  thetr  goddesses  ^  hbiitaij,  rarostitatio^ 
and  assassination.  If,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  snscepttbiHtj  of  the  Jb^Hsk  law 
ranks  ae  murderers  ^e  admirers  of  Sattee  and  of  hmaa  sacr^ee8>  whm  a  coBk- 
pensation  is  offered  the  Brahmins  in  the  nalTe  admiraticm  of  leanied  £«xepe  and 
the  polioj  ol  the  English  admiiustration.  The  lattmr  reoraiting  aiMng  tkem  its 
most  skilful  coaidants,  the  seeret  agents  it  maintains  at  the  native  eomrts,  and 
the  viziers,  whom  it  appoints  as  guardians  of  the  prinees ;  the  former  insisting 
on  regarding  them  as  the  successors  of  the  Yedic  patriarchs,  or,  at  least,^  of  the 
Holy  Grourous  of  the  heroic  era  of  India,  evincing  a  love  for  the  hollow  mysti- 
cisms of  their  metaphysics,  and  treating  as  an  illustrious  and  revered  master  the 
smallest  Pundit  who  can  speak  in  the  idiom  of  his  aneestcnrs  what  is  eurrent^ 
translated  at  Bonn  or  Paris.  And  still  more,  if  a  wise  man  wishes  to  le^re  their 
nnaks,  infeeted  as  they  are  by  all  sorts  of  decrepitude,  and  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  practiod  scienoes  of  ihd  West— if  a  Bam-Mohun-Boy,  outraged  by  the 
hombie  absurdities  of  the  Brahmin  form  of  worship,  strives  to  restore  the  old 
Yedic  doctrine,  which  has  been  disfigured  during  the  course  of  ages  by  the 
superposition  of  a  multitude  of  abommable  rites,  and  seeks  to  open  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  path  leading  from  Paganism  to  Monotheism,  be  sure  that,  from  aH 
tiie  English  diurches  that  share  among  them  the  Protestant  ftdtfa,  a  tkn&ns  of 
rej^oving  voices  will  be  heard  joining  those  of  the  prbsts  of  Vishnu  and  Siva^, 
in  an  anathema  of  the  transf^,  and  will  pursue  him  with  that  aocusatioa 
80  overwhelming  in  fln^and,  "*  leaiful  Deist  I  What,  then,  oan  the  Brahyniiw 
lave  to  oompi3ia  of  ? 

From  Benaree  it  was  a  jdeaeant  trip  down  the  Ganges  to  Cakutta.  As 
-the  river  has  a  depth  of  £>rty  feet  at  Benares,  even  in  the  dry  seaK)!^  ^ 
much  resembles  the  Danube  as  it  passes  through  the  plains  of  Hua^uy, 
lake  the  German  river,  it  is  never  limpid.  Although  its  conise  is  irery 
powwM  at  Benares,  it  is  not  till  it  has  received  the  tributary  waters  o£ 
the  Gogra,  the  Soane,  and  the  Gunduk,  that  the  traveller  begins  to 
form  a  true  appreciation  of  its  grandeur.  For  the  first  one  himdred  and 
fifty  leagues  fixnn  its  mouth,  no  European  river  can  be  compared  with  it; 
It  may  be  imagined  with  what  force  an  immense  body  of  water  moring 
with  such  rapidity  must  tear  away  the  incoherent  mass  of  alluvia  that 
fi»m  its  banks.  Thus  long  sand-banks  on  the  right  and  lefk  indicate  the 
aawial^kaiigefl  of  the  main  channel,  whu^  is  nei^er  parallel  to  the  banks 
^Aerber* 

Patna,  a  town  as  densely  popuhited  as  Amsterdam  or  Lyons,  owes  its 
impOTtance  not  only  to  tl^  opium  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
•ntrep6t,  but  also  to  its  central  position,  which  commands  the  navigation 
of  the  Ganges,  and  to  its  proximity  to  Nepaul,  which  country  Cucutta 
writers  affect  to  c^pare  to  a  poniard  pointed  at  the  heart  of  India. 
By  virtue  of  this  metaphor,  a  large  number  of  Europeans  and  several 
8epoy  regiments  used  to  be  quartered  at  Dinapore,  a  vast  military 
•tatioBy  where  all  has  been  calculated  and  foreseen  for  the  fifteilitiee  of  the 
serrice,  the  comfort  of  the  officers  and  soldiers — for  evervihii^,  in  short, 
but  salubrity.     Of  Chandemagor  our  author  writes  as  follows : 

The  Vieach  territory  of  Chand«mi^;oar  measures  less  than  a  league  akmg  the 
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mer's  btnk.  Its  width  does  not  exceed  half  a  league.  This  little  spaee  con- 
tains about  43,000  inhabitants.  Two  hundred  are  white,  or  pass  as  such ;  six 
hundred  are  tonatf  or  people  with  hats ;  six  thousand  are  Mussulmans ;  and  the 
remainder  are  nindoos.  The  white  portion  of  thispopulation  is  easily  kept  up 
—too  easily,  perhaps — by  the  immigration  of  all  English  subjects,  who,  oeing 
ruined  in  &ngal  by  some  dangerous  or  unfortunate  speculation,  require  an 
iuTioIable  asylum  against  writs.  The  revenues  of  this  colony  consist  of  the 
produce  of  a  few  indigo  farms,  and  vary  from  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds. 
After  payment  of  all  salaries,  sufficient  money  is  left  over  to  repair  or  keep  up 
^he  little  property  the  government  possesses,  the  ghauts,  roads,  &c.  The  calm 
this  forgotten  comer  of  the  world  enjoys  is  only  troubled  when  the  Qovemor- 
Genend  of  India,  absolute  sovereign  of  160  miUions  of  human  beings,  takes  the 
fancy  to  delay  one  of  his  profl;res8es  on  the  Ghmges,  that  he  may  pay  a  visit  to 
nis  colleague  the  Governor  of  Chandemagor. 

Next,  afier  passing  the  French  colony  of  Chandemagor,  comes  the 
Danish  colony  of  Serampore,  which  was  sold  to  the  Company  for  a  few 
bank-notes,  oor  author  tells  us.  The  Baptist  missionaries  have  an  immense 
college  there,  and  a  printing-press,  whence  they  disseminate  to  all  the 
winds  of  the  East  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospels.  But  profane 
works  are  also  printed  there,  and,  although  some  austere  bigots  at  Cal- 
cutta are  angry  that  they  grow  rich  instead  of  poor  by  procuring  labour 
and  bread  for  hundreds  <^  unhappy  beings,  the  Serampore  missionaries 
deserve  doubly  both  of  humanity  and  science.  After  passing  Serampore, 
Calcutta  appears  on  the  horizon,  but  the  first  sight  of  that  city  is  far 
from  £iyourable  to  the  traveller.  For  more  than  a  league  it  is  dirty  and 
ugly :  for  it  is  the  native  part  of  the  town  which  precedes  the  Eurojpean. 
But,  when  once  within  the  town,  the  traveller  finds  all  the  luxuries  of 
Europe  to  make  him  forget  the  curse  of  the  climate  and  the  miseraMe 
situation  of  the  city.  Before  long  he  must,  like  M.  de  Lanoye,  find  his 
way  to  Barrackpore,  the  pleasure-house  of  the  govemors<*general,  and  the 
largest  station  m  India. 

The  hybrid  name  of  Barrackpore  indicates  its  object :  it  is  a  military  staticm, 
constantly  occupied  by  several  regiments  of  native  infantry.  Some  tnousands 
of  reed-huts,  cleaner  than  those  of  the  fauboum  of  Calcutta,  and  regulariy 
aligned,  shdter  the  Sepoys.  Their  European  officers  live  on  the  verj^  of  the 
camp,  in  numerous  bungaTows  of  rather  rustic  exterior,  but  provided  mtemaUy 
with  all  the  comforts  that  can  be  transported  from  England  to  India.  A  trench 
separates  the  Barrackpore  camp  from  the  magoificent  park,  in  the  centre  of 
which  Lord  Wellesley  began  to  build,  half  a  centur^f  ago,  the  Campagna  of  the 

Kvemors-generaL  ISnla^g;ed  by  various  successors,  it  has  become  a  magnificent 
bitation  for  a  single  European  family.  Its  peristyle  faces  Serampnore,  which* 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  has  the  appearance  of  a  theamcal  decora- 
tion  raised  just  to  form  a  charming  pomt  of  view  for  the  guests  at  Barrackpore. 
Although  tne  ffovemor-general's  house  is  so  lar^,  it  contains  more  reception- 
rooms  Uian  rcfu  apartments,  for  in  this  climate  it  would  be  impossible  to  sleqp 
in  rooms  which  were  not  arranged  to  receive  the  sea  breezes ;  and  the  number 
of  such  rooms  must  be  limitedeven  in  a  palace.  It  follows  that  the  Barradc- 
pore  palace  is  solely  reserved  for  the  governor-general  and  his  family.  The 
aides-de-camp  and  strangers  whom  he  invites  are  lodged  in  bungalows,  or  sepa- 
rate houses,  affecting  a  rustic  style,  and  scattered  iKsneath  the  noble  shade  of 
the  j^ark.  Beneath  their  modest  roofs  and  behind  their  rustic  walls  you  find 
spacious  apartments,  convenient,  and  furnished  with  extreme  eleeance.  All  of 
them  contain  bath-rooms  and  dressmg-rooms ;  all  are  furnished  with  books, 
albums,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  tables  for  pky  or  work,  and  through  all  glide 
busy  and  silent  servants  in  the  livery  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  ibiatic  sove- 
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leigBs.  A  menagerie,  ia  elej^ant  and  ridilT*peopled  aViaiy,  a  sumptuons  foi#l- 
Jioiise,  &C.,  give  the  most  retired  parts  of  this  b^atifol  residence  a  royal  aspect 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  sentinels  stationed  at  equal  distances.  In  snort, 
Barrackpore  recab  the  two  Trianons  of  Versailles,  but  on  a  scale  at  least  double, 
with  the  sky  and  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  Hving  waters,  and  a  great  riyer  as 
perspective. 

M.  de  Lanoye  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Barrackpore  during  the 
governorship  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  enjoyed  himself 
vastly.  Equally  fortunate  was  he  in  being  permitted  to  accompany  the 
governor-general  to  a  durbar  held  at  Calcutta,  which  was  to  precede  hii 
departure  for  Simla.  The  governor-general  certainly  appeal^  to  have 
taken  lessons  in  Oriental  fashions.  He  took  up  his  place  on  the  first  step 
of  the  throne,  and  received  the  compliments  of  all  the  persons  present. 
Among  others,  were  two  young  Rajahs  to  whom  the  govemor^general  had 
granted  the  territories  formerly  ruled  by  their  parents :  they  were  both 
lads  of  about  twelve  years  of  age.  After  they  had  been  invested  with 
the  robes  of  honour.  Lord  Dalhousie  put  with  his  own  hands  an  iugrette 
of  diamonds  in  their  turbans,  a  collar  of  pearls  round  their  necks,  and 
handed  them  a  small  silver  fla^k  of  attar  and  betel  wrapped  up  in  a  phui- 
tun*leaf. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  allowed  M.  de  Lanoye  to  speak  for  turn* 
self  in  great  measure,  and  have  not  sought  to  correct  his  impresrions,  for 
we  believe  him  at  any  rate  to  be  impartial.  Hence  we  cannot  quit  hit 
book  without  making  room  for  the  following  apologue : 

Some  years  ago,  a  council  of  Brahmins  was  held  at  Benares  to  deliberate  Oft 
the  ocmsequences  of  the  government  of  the  English  and  their  administrative 
system,  which  excluded  natives  from  all  high  offices.  The  priests  present  d^er- 
mined  to  send  their  envoys  from  among  them  to  C(msult  the  them  principal 
oracles  of.  Siva  on  this  point.  The  same  day  and  hour  having  been  appointed 
for  the  three  Brahmins  to  receive  the  answer  of  the  zoA,  each  of  tnem,  on 
entering  the  sanctuair,  found  Siva  in  person,  but  with  European  features  and 
attire;  with  white  skm,  carefuUv-nurtured  whiskers,  black  coat,  varnished 
boots,  kid  gloves,  and  so  on.  "  The  English  government,"  said  the  sod,  "is, 
in  reality,  only  a  multiplied  incarnation  of  myself.  I  descended  in  this  form 
among  you  to  prevent  vou  cuttmg  ea^  other^s  throats,  as  you  have  done  for  so 
many  centuries !  If  these  incarnations  appear  to  you  devoid  of  any  religious 
duiiaoter,  it  is  because  I  desired  to  fumisn  you  with  mediators  who  would  be 
impartial,  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  sects  and  creeds  which  now  divide  the 
peof^es  of  India.  You  have  never  been  more  justly  governed,  as  you  must 
allow :  continue,  then,  to  obey  ^our  present  sovereigns,  without  striving  to  read 
the  future  or  to  discover  the  will  of  the  gods."  . 

From  M.  de  Lanoye,  with  his  impartial  sketch  of  British  India,  to  M« 
Fr6d6ric  Billot,  autW  of  the  too  celebrated  **  Lettres  Franques,"  is  a 
tremendous  step.  M.  Billot  has  prophesied,  not  because  he  is  in  the 
slightest  degpree  acquunted  with  India,  her  wants  and  wishes,  but  be- 
cause he  has  an  opportunity,  not  to  be  neglected,  for  abusing  England* 
Fortunately,  he  is  so  rabid  in  his  attacks  that  they  can  only  excite  ridi^ 
eole  among  his  readers  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  we  propose  to  cull  a  " 
gems  as  proof  that  all  Frenchmen  do  not  regard  the  Angl  '^ 
alliance  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

M.  Billot  commences  by  the  assertion  that  the  Englishman^^  been 
the  moxa  which  consumes  the  inert  fibre  to  reanimate  the  sowdl  poriaen 
of  life  still  left  in  the  weakened  limbs.    But  the  skeleton  bas  sudden^ 
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Imo  of  an  we  Iomnt  of  idle  BOtive^  M.  IKHoi  Im  the  presnmplioQ  to  write 
Attt)  *HintIim  «  f»w  months,  twenty  Wsterloos  witt  have  pcmnAKt  and 
destroyed  the  insofont  fragments  of  that  tyrannical  people,  whfeh  is 
conKally  detested  by  the  wnole  world.^  That  dreadful  Pdmenton  hag 
caused  England  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  friends  ;  her  alliances^  mobile  as 
tbe  clouds  driven  by  tempests,  have  nothing  resembling  the  oontinental 
alfiances :  they  are  made,  nnmade,  and  remade,  in  accordance  with  an 
egotistic  poKcy,  as  absohite  as  it  is  insulting ;  **  and  the  unchaste 
I^nelope  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  veil  her  looseness.^  M. 
BiDot,  nowevOT,  does  not  rejoice  in  the  blood  shed  through  India,  but  he 
finds  himself  compelled,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  morality,  and  human 
dignity,  to  justify  the  insurrection,  and  to  desire,  with  every  one  who 
bears  a  French  heart  within  him,  its  success  over  the  stranger  tyranny. 
In  support  of  these  facts,  he  quotes  various  letters  of  Sir  Charles^Napier^ 
whom  he  caUs  the  admiral,  through  that  amiable  ignorance  of  everything 
appertaining  to  England,  which  he  affects. 

In  another  chapter,  M.  Billot  indulges  in  the  most  virulent  abuse 
of  England,  because  she  did  not  allo^  herself  to  be  deprived  of  her 
Indian  possessions  by  Dupleiz.  He  then  proceeds  to  attack  our  system 
in  India,  as  a  disg^raee  to  humanity,  somewhat  in  the  following  fashion : 

In  India  there  is  no  law  even  moderately  protective.  There  are  only  masters 
iEmd  slaves.  The  Eoman  who  fattened  his  lampreys  with  human  flesh  was  Less 
barbarous.  To  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  moral,  religious,  and  political  aberra- 
tioi»,  the  slave  was  not  a  person  but  a  thmg.  He  had  the  couroge  to  tUsk  so 
and  saj  so.  Christianity  was  required  to  overthrow  these  barbarous  prqudices, 
and  to  elevate  man  in  all  his  difnitj  and  grandeur,  by  proclaiming  the  equality 
of  all  before  God.  Thus  ChristiaQity  fouiMed  the  law  of  nations  and  modem 
eivilintiou.  Why  has  He  civilised  F  Because  He  is  not  merely  divine.  Beeanse, 
in  His  sublime  formula,  he  has  destr^ed  by  a  single  blow  the  spirit  of 
nonopofty  in  all  the  nations  vivified  hj  His  pnnciples.  How  is  it  thirai  that 
England  is  act  imbued  with  it  f  We  must  not  feel  astonished.  ThereH^oa 
jof  piiv&g^  of  monopoly,  of  insolent  castes,  of  contempt  of  the  people,  reigBB 
in  that  eountKy.  Thai  is  enou^  to  say  in  this  plaee  about  Protestantism.  It 
wiU  pass  away,  we  trust,  like  the  i^tilost^hio  prejudices  oi  ancient  aristcxaraye 
Bome^  because  it  no  longer  possesses  rehffiotts  and  political  truth.  If,  th^ 
there  be  no  law  in  India,  properly  so  eallea,  what  do  we  find  else  f  We  must 
reply  by  a  thought  <rf  striking  truth,  which  must  be  visible  to  all  eyes :  India 
is  a  bagme,  where  th«re  are  two  hundred  milli^MS  of  convicts,  compelled  to  live 
under  the  sword  of  fifty  thousand  English  gaolers.  Tkey  can  do  nothii^elseiy 
while  awaiting  their  Spartacus. 

As  nay  be  naturally  supposed,  M.  Billot  does  not  neglect  a  eompari- 
80D  betipeen  English  and  French  colonisation,  as  typified  by  Inim,  and 
Algeria.  Somehow,  though,  he  strangely  forgets  to  tell  us  anything 
about  cavern  suffeeatioos,  or  the  treachery  displayed  towards  Abd-el- 
Kader,  but  he  winds  up  his  peroration ^thus:  ''The  two  colonisarions 
«annot  snstun  a  parallel.  England  abases,  France  elevates ;  England 
Ikrutalises^  France  civilises;  England  exhausts,  France  opens  up  all  ^ 
iresQ^ifees  of  fsrtility ;  England  crushes  by  every  possible  excess^  France 
elevat^by.  morality  and  the  Christian  genius  whose  breath  will  end  by 
peoetra^^g  tbe  umverse^  because  it  is  dirine."  But  M.  Billot  derives 
nunense  eessolatioQ  from  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  England  is  gone^ 
]Mf«r  to  n^tfim :  the  Crimea  began  it,  India  finbhed  it,  and  the  eonse^ 
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H  Hktk,  iarttaA  of  Finnoe  feaviag  Engbod,  it  vffl  b»  «h« 
«liMr  iPi^  for  ^  fiitaPe.  Of  course^  accoMii^  to  M.  BtUol  (who,  wt 
fincj,lMa««diedC«rIjrk«BdThaekera7forh]s  MtpreektiiMi  of  Btitif k 
dMractor),  Englaiid  19  one  bwe  wiad-bai^^ — a  kMrauered  sbam;  bar 
political  fibcrty;  it  ImH  ft  mer«  fetioBy  and  as  for  n^gioos  liberty^  t^ 
lest  said  akwt  that  d^  Wtter.  Even  in  lier  vaunted  navy,  England  is 
n^fMBj  appfoachwig  ^  iPerge  of  fietion,  ^,  says  M.  ^lot,  •'tho 
Spithead  veview  was  a  parade  at  whi^  England  appeared  in  her  finest 
dotfaes.  UnlbrtaDalely  for  her,  they  were  no  longer  in  the  fashion ;  and 
nore  Aasi  one  olfietr  of  our  nrs«d  BMuine  retained  home  with  a  sb^ 
at  the  ligneous  hneklers  whioli  our  floating  batleries  and  cuirassiers  of 
the  seas  have  ranged  in  the  dasB  of  firewood.'^ 

The  great  (fuestien  of  the  day,  aceording  to  M.  KDot,  is^  whether 
England  will  reconquer  India  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  hare  not  the 
sli^test  dodbt  on  ^e  subject;  but,  our  author  and  his  ehqae  thmldng 
etherwise,  it  is,  of  coarse^  Tery  nocossary  to  examine  the  question,  and 
he  procnediB  most  satisfiM^tority  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  reconqoest 
just  as  it  has  been  virtually  emcted.  But  the  most  ingenious  argument 
■sed  by  M.  ^Uot,  is  the  eiq^oation  of  the  troops  beings  sent  round  the 
C^pe  instead  of  overland.  Hue  was  done,  because  the  ministry  was 
pei^SBCtly  oognisattt  of  ^  impossibility  of  leconquest,  bat  did  not  Kke  to 
let  the  worn  hnow  it  But  M.  Bilbt  is,  afler  all,  a  oharitaUe  man, 
and  oAers  us  French  help  once  again,  hot  this  time  for  a  coiinderatio% 
wlMh  may  thus  be  analysed:  France  would  demand  that  Gibraltar 
dieald  bo  restored  to  Spain,  for  Great  Britain  cannot  decently  keep  the 
keys  of  a  French  kke.  Malta  must  be  given  back,  for  its  monumei^ 
and  history  bear  strong  evidenceof  the  French  name*  There  is  nothing 
English  about  it  but  the  usurpation.  The  protection  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  must  be  given  up ;  and,  above  all,  the  Isle  of  France  must  be 
restored.  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aldemey  would  be  better  in  French 
hands,  and  Canada  must  decidedly  revert  to  France.  In  addition,  if 
England  will  restore  the  Peninsula  of  Ferim  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ' 
Island  of  Formosa  to  the  ChiDcse^  and  allow  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal 
to  be  made  without  delay,  why,  France  would  once  more  allow  her 
Zouaves  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our  Zf^landers ;  but,  always  on  con- 
dition that  India  be  thrown  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  This 
appears  to  us  the  most  impudent  proposition  of  all :  France  beiug  pro- 
tectionist to  the  backb(me,  and  demanding  free  ports  without  the  ddghtest 
reciprocity.  But  we  should  not  feel  astonished  at  anything  M.  Billot 
may  write. 

Unfortunatdy,  England  appeared  disposed  to  dediine  these  flatterii^ 
offers,  and  made  M.  Billot  still  more  furious.  He  insists  that  the  whole  world 
shoold  now  interfere  in  India,  to  put  a  stop  to  British  barbarity.  ''  In  the 
open  day,  before  the  sun,  this  great  question  must  be  proposed  to  China, 
Birmmna,  Persia,  Russia,  to  Europe  as  to  America."  As  to  the  natural 
question  ^  Who  is  to  bell  the  eat?"  and  interfere  between  Enghmd  and 
her  righteeus  vengeance,  M.  Billot  supplies  the  clue.  "  Let  Birmania 
form  the  advanced  guard  with  her  valorous  legions !  Let  PBrsta,  so  re- 
cently insulted,  press  her  battaKons  forward  now !  From  Herat  to  Can-* 
dabar,  from  Candalsar  to  0»bul,  she  will  be  greeted  as  a  liberator !  Let 
Russia  advance  with  her  redoubtable  phalanges  from  Astrakan  to  Aster* 
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abftdy  to  make  one  with  her  allvy  and  the  god.of  armies  wHl  perform  the 
rest,  with  his  sword  of  justice/^  :  And  for  those  weak-minded  individiuds 
who  would  assert  that  this  would  afiter  all  be  but  the  oppression  of  one 
by  ally  M.  Billot  has  a  reply  ready.  No  one  desires  to  strip  Enfflandi 
but  she  has  stripped  herself  by  going  beyond  the  pale  of  nations.  In  her 
egotism,  as  .narrow  as  it  is  cruel,  she  has  not  yielded  to  a  single  senti- 
ment which  might  attach  her  to  the  continuous  and  uniyersal  progress  of 
society.  When  away  from  home,  she  is  ultra-feudal,  oppressive,  and 
barbarous :  she  falls  back  on  the  tenth  century.  The  great  federation  of 
nations  which  M.  Billot  preaches  will  reduce  England  to  a  condition  that 
mil  render  her  harmless.  While  living  in  and  fmr  herself,  she  will  still 
remain  a  great  nation.  But  she  will  no  longer  reivolu^nise ;  cotton  wiH 
lio  longer  turn  her  head :  she  will  grow  in  mondity,  which  will  be  infi- 
nitely more  precious  for  her  and  for  humanity. 

■  But,  faugh!  the  stuff  is  beginning  to  sicken  us,  as  it  most  have  done 
our  readers  long  ago  ;  and  we  should  not  have  alluded  to  it,  except  to 
show  what  influences  are  at  work  to  make  England's  loss  an  opportunity 
for  France.  The  party  M.  Billot  represents  is,  we  fear,  very  strong  in 
France,  for  it  is  made  up  of  the  religious  and  the  Bourbon  bigots,  and 
the  generality  of  the  nation  in  thw  hearts  like  to  hear  of  any  misfortune 
occurring  to  the  great  rival  of  France.  And  though  our  mat  minister 
may  fancy  that  a  shake  of  his  finger  at  a  Mansion  House  dinner  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  Continent  tranquil,  we  do  not  like  to  see  such  evidences 
of  hatred  towards  us  as  M.  Billot  is  permitted  to  puUish.  The  only  hope 
is  that  their  very  exaggeration  will  prove  their  antidote.  But  suppoaiia^ 
that  such  things  were  to  be  puUished  in  England  against  France,  we 
wonder  if  the  £mperor  would  pocket  them  so  quietly  ?  Beeeot  ^qperiences 
seem  to  suggest  the  contrary. 


THE  GIFTS. 

BT  WILLIAM  riCKJUaOILL. 

I. 


RiOH  lands — an  elegant  and  spacious  mansion^an  am|^  revenne-* 
ibese  were  my  inheritance.  Nature  had  not  been  lees  kind  than  the 
parent  from  whom  I  derived  this  handsome  patrimony.  To  her  I  was 
mdebted  for  a  somewhat  handsome  person  and  a  tolerably  robust  consti- 
itttioa.  In  spite  of  all  this,  th^re  was  one  thine  I  wanted,  and  probably 
it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  uoit  a  p«non  ever  really 
lacked.  I  wanted — a  want-— a  something  which  I  had  not  the.  means  of 
obtaming.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  things  which  wealth  has  always 
at  its  command — as  luxuries,  friends,  influence,  &c.  When  I  said  I  had 
DO  want,  I  should  rather,  1  think,  have  said  I  was  unconscious  of  any. 
The  possessor  of  a  large  and  unencumbered  estate,  surrounded  by  ad* 
miring  friends,  to  whom  my  very  word  was  law,  I  was  the  idol  and  the 
envy  of  the  whole  county.  Surely  some  good  genius  had  presided  over 
my  birth. 
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I  puied  through  the  QMal  edueatioiial  oomie.  I  wis  tent  to  Eton, 
wli«re^  after  a  certain  deme  of  trainiogy  I  matriciilated  at  a  gentienuni 
commoner  at  Trinitjr  CoUegOy  Cambridge.  I  left  the  unirersity  without 
taidng  a  degree.  I  was  too  indolent  to  stody,  and  all  the  cramming  of 
my  totor  (a  clever  and  gi»itlemanly  fellow)  could  not  save  me  from  being 
plucked.  I  was  not  ambitious,  and  I  did  not  heed  the  defeat  I  lud  sus- 
tained. As  for  my  &ther  (my  only  surviving  parent),  he  was  too  much 
attached  to  me  to  throw  out  a  single  word  of  reproof  at  what  less  in« 
dnlgent  parents  would  have  deemed  an  exceedingly  diseraceful  career. 
I  was  not  intended,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  no  inchnation,  for  any 
nrofesrion.  I  rather  marvelled  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  my 
fellow-students  expatiated  on  the  various  careers  that  lay  before  them. 
One  described  to  me,  in  glowing  terms,  the  influence  of  the  orator,  and 
spoke  of  his  approaching  call  to  the  ha^  with  a  degree  of  confidence  and 
self^mitulation  that  overwhelmed  me  with  surprise ;  another  dilated  on 
the  GUgnity  of  the  Church  and  the  certainty  of  his  own  preferment;  a 
tUrd  Iwoke  out  into  the  most  hyperbolical  language  upon  the  military 
career^— the  dangers  and  &tigue  attending  the  life  of  a  soldier  engaged 
in  active  service — the  glory  and  the  honour  that  awaited  him-*to  say 
nothing  of  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  the  blood  that  he  mig^ 
skd,  or  the  wounds  that  he  might  receive  in  their  defence;  a  fourdi 
portrayed  to  me  some  features  in  the  life  of  a  rising  statesman,  and  con- 
dnded  by  informing  me,  that  if  he  could  in  any  way  forward  my  riews 
in  ^e,  when  he  took  his  seat  for  Pokkettborough,  where  it  appeared 
hb  possessed  some  family  influence,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  I 
tfrnued  at  the  olfer,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  quietly  i^prised 
Inn  I  had  no  views. 

^  No  views  I**  he  exdumed,  in  surprise. 

«No,'*Isaid,coollv. 

^  A  young  man  and  no  views !    Why  the  deuce  are  you  here  f '^ 

^  I  scarcely  know,"  I  answered,  listlessly.  **  I  suppose  I  might  as 
well  be  here  as  anywhere  else." 

**  You.  came  here  for  a  degree  T* 

**Osten«bly." 

**  There  must  have  been  some  motive  ?" 

**  None^  except  to  go  dirough  the  routine  of  a  college  education." 

**  Ton  are  the  greatest  living  curiosity  I  have  seen.** 

My  friend  did  not  know  my  position.  Of  what  use  was  a  degree  to 
me  ?  What  to  me  were  the  eloquence  and  triumphs  of  die  orator  ?  I 
neither  wanted  to  be  called  to  the  bar  nor  to  be  made  a  member  of 
Parliament.  The  dignities  and  preferments  of  the  Church  were  equally 
unattractive;  and  as  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  I  was  quite  willing 
to  leave  it  in  the  kandsj  or  rather  trust  it  to  the  arms,  of  the  heroes  aiid 
patriots  of  the  day.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any thins^  wanting  to  my 
populari^  and  personal  importance,  and  I  felt  assured  that  no  act  oi 
oCToism  1  coidd  achieve — no  flood  of  eloquence  that  I  could  pour  forth — 
could  add  to  the  respect  in  which  I  was  universally  held  by  society.  I 
was  courted  at  college,  and,  of  course,  the  idol  of  the  household  circle  at 
home :  I  was  so  much  accustomed  to  be  admired,  that  I  was  heartily 
satiated  with  the  applause  I  received:  I  took  no  pabs,  as  you  may  be 
sure,  to  win  it — it  came  to  me  unsought,  and  hence  on  that  account  it 
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wn  AemoTO  lightly  Yftltted.  My]iaKdio«i^p€iiBoiB9iny«ooMbU<|«alitle«, 
iiy  gmenAj^  my  WMKNinlili  prinotples,  w«i«  the  idb^eets  of  ^nwmm^ 
tiMi  evnywlwTO;  Mid  I  mm  not  jestiag  wImb  I  tay  timt  I  thgwld  havs 
bten  eaoeedingiy  gkd  if  anybody  had  said  somedttng  dingvatable  oon* 
eernto^  mo,  tor  it  would  lum  givm  a  sett  to  mv  otherwiae  adonotonoiia 
entteaee.  A  qvairel — a  challengpa  ■  a  dael  wduld  luive  baea  a  del%b^ 
diaiige.  li  would  hmre  inivaad  iato  me  a  deg^ree  of  excitemeoit  petfeotly 
refreddi^.  I  was  not  «o  fortiraate  as  to  have  a  single  enemy !  Wkat 
an  mMimiMe  position  I  My  Mends  did  not  i(«rget  to  ^eak  of  my  ample 
fixrtune,  and  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands  tliat  saoh  an  h^eritance  could 
not  hare  been  bestowed  up<m  a  more  worthy  fellow  than  myself 

I  was  glad  when  I  left  college,  for  I  was  tired  of  it;  ami,  meMo^er,  I 
kn^ed  to  put  my  legs  again  beneath  the  paternal  mahogany*  I  was  not 
kmg  at  b<mie  before  I  wished  for  further  ohange^  and  it  was  si^fgested 
that  I  shooUL  travel  Off  I  started.  I  pasMd  thrcmgh  al  eorts  of 
eonntrms,  Tisited  all  manner  of  places^  and  eonversed  with  men  of  almost 
Sfvery  nation  imder  the  sun.  WhatSTer  was  eztraoMUnaiy  in  naftnrs^ 
beawtifiil  in  art,  ing^iious  in  scienoei  I  inspected ;  and  the  tnrbaned 
Turky  the  wily  Ara^  the  superstitious  Hindoo,  each  in  his  turn  heoame^ 
for  a  limited  pmod,  my  assoeiate  and  my  ftiend,  not  to  raentioa  innume* 
ndble  odiers  cSF  Tarions  natioas  and  dimes*  The  desert— tibe  pooled  dty 
swarming  wi^  its  eager  population— the  wild,  mountainous  distriots  of 
iike  most  beautiful  and  romantic  countries  in  the  world— each  was  minted 
in  my  wanderings,  to  divert  my  mind  from  its  enfmif  or  to  afibed  a  fleet* 
log  gratification  to  my  curiosity.  I  saw  lifo  in  all  its  multifom  foaturesi 
aim  I  beheld  man  in  all  the  ▼aarious  grades  whidi  had  been  allotted  lum 
by  circumstances.  I  marvelled  most  at  my  ovm  nature,  which  difieeed 
so  widely  from  all  others  which  came  under  my  obserratMi.  I  seemed 
to  have  none  of  the  motives  or  the  passions  by  whidi  the  human  species 
was  influenoed,  arnd  I  r^^arded  vfith  equal  incUfieFenee  the  recital  af  the 
most  eztraoMKnary  adventmv^  and  vie  perusal  of  the  meat  painful 
catastrophe.  This  abstraction  distressed  and  auxpiiaed  m^  and  tevmy 
means  that  I  devised  to  rid  myself  of  it  alihe  proved  ineffectual.  There 
was  nothing  that  could  add  to  my  happiness  apparently,  or  OMhwe  me  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  afiyrs  of  mankind  thim  I  did.  Weaned  and 
unhappy,  I  returned  to  my  native  eonntry.  I  arrived  a*  hoaM  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  dying  blessings  of  a  paraiit,  whoae  loss  gNfttly  added 

a4»  »  while,  I  i«8«i».i  my  oU  Imbite,  «id  i».^  «Uh  tty  a(»» 
lamed  freedom  in  society,  bat  iddien^h  my  oompanions  wan  cenmial 
md  g«3^  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  eanght  any  of  their  spixit.  It  wan 
luggested  Aat  I  shoiidd  marry,  but  whoK&reakiould  a  manbqgin  a^eurt^ 
^  when  half  Aedianns  of  it  were  domed  him?  IIm  s«spetis#,  the  tm* 
certainty,  dm  czowning  triumph  e£  the  suit,  these  stages  of  oewAriup  I 
ahouM  hava  no  ehamee  of  expemnoingv  far  I  believed  lay  chdaas  had 
dieady  beam  uaaf«ised  by  aU  ^  7<">Q|r  hdies  of  aay  anqpsaintane^  and 
tiieremdi  was  of  «o  fafeurahlci  a  nature  «atepftaaa  myauooesa  ^tyend 
tsven  the  ahadvw  of  a  donbt 

The  means  I  amplojad  were  naabie  ta  diaiiaate  the  tmmi  with  whiah 
I  was  sjpiMLamsd,  mid  in  a  At  of  iimait  I  reeetfud  ta  sell  my  aetiita»  bid 
Mimi  to  U|y  ftieM%  UM  ^  in4MaPih  ef  that  happnoaa  whiM  aa  yeA  I  hM 
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it{  but  however  that  m%lit. be,  I  dotociamed  upon  naUng  Am  Ukmafi^ 
I  prooeeded  to  my  «olicit(»,  to  whom  I  oonfided  ay  pvojecti  and  efl»»- 
powered  him  to  dispose  of  my  house  and  estate  without  delay,  and  g9LV% 
hiffi«?erythii^  wJuehhe  reqvirad  for  tho  transference  of  the  mmn  90  soon 
u  ha  had  obtaioed  a  pun^iaser.  He  endeafouiwd,  as  indeed  did  all  my 
fiieods,  to  dlveot  me  fixmri  so  fixdish  a  resdkidon,  bat  say  pvurpose  was  not 
tobeshid£€^and  I  set  forth  widi  the  hiss  of  as  Utde  time  at  petsible. 

IproWded  myself  with  saffidcut  money  to  die£niy  my  eacpenses  for  the 
Dsxt  moi^h  or  so,  and  to  soon  as  my  finds  were  ei^usted,  I  had  alveady 
amm{^ed  with  my  solicitor  4Jiat  be  shoidd  make  me  a  remtttaaee  to  any 
extent  I  <kemed  advisable*  My  journey,  I  reeolred,  ahould  be  pecfomed 
upon  foot,  for,  besides  the  beMbt  I  should  dmre  from  the  ckevciee^  I 
sooukl  oemo  more  in  ooUiskm  with  my  feUows,  and  see  a  greater  f  arkty 
of  Nenes  ai^  incideiits^  Acoompanied  by  a  good  stai^  ami  with  a  lighi^ 
bspsae^  contakung  a  few  artieles  of  wearing  apparel,  on  my  sbo«hlert 
I  tmdlged  along,  and  had  proceeded  some  twenty  miles  on  the  read,  wh«i^ 
aa  instant  oo^ured  whi<^  afforded  me  some  amusement,  and  tended  io- 
idieTe  the  OMnotony  of  my  joomey. 

Passing  nkmg  a^sooMwhat  narrow  lane,  whidi  led  to  ^  high  rond,  I 
observed  a  ooumtryman  with  a  hone  and  oart^  who  ajyeared  le  hw^  got 
ItaBuelf  into  a  dilemnM.  The  road  was  bod,  andone  of  1^  wheek  oif  tbn 
cart  had  sunk  into  a  deep  rut,  and  all  the  energy  imd  strtngth  the 
QoaDtryman  ooidd  bring  to  bear  upon  tkie  task  ooara.  not  ensbble  hhn  to 
extricate  it.  I  scrutinised  him  <^eiy  as  I  was  passings  on  wineh  he 
tomed  round»  and  with  a  insty  Toice  and  a  degree  of  metbm  perfectly 
refreshing,  he  called  aloud  to  me : 

"  BM}  there)  nmni  tfane^s  not  agein'  past  i'  that  wi^,  and  to  leave  a 
poorielh>winafix  when  thee  has  it  r  thy  poor  to  he^hnn  out  on'^  Cim 
nere,  mun,  wi'  thee,  and  help  un  to  giet  this  oaait^wheet  eiot'  o*  t^  heiL 
Here,  gie  na  aJaft;  dang  it,  theeUnetlanfaleUowif  ^lee  wadalink  past 
i'thetway*" 

I  stood  fcr  AnMment  rooted  to  ^km  gvonnd,  and  ooald  neidMr  move 
Bor  give  nttenmoe  to  my  astonishment.  I  kicked  nt  the  Mow  and  l^en 
al  m^%  mtd  wondered  if  I  had  undergone  any  ^^ange  in  tuf  pereonid 
appaamnce  tlwt  he  should  presume  to  Mdress  me  in  tli^  ahtapt  and  dis* 
cottiteoasntfmner  I  have  described.  I  conld  see  nethM^  in  wy  oxtemal 
i^ppeamnoe  oakokted  to  embolden  the  tiiown  to  speak  to  me  in  so  unoere-* 
Mnioae  a  iwinon.  I  was  dremed  aa  n  gentkaan  pedistrian  xisuaUy 
dresses  himself,  my  garments  were  of  the  best  material,  and  I  had  not 
B^eotod  tooover  my  hands  witk  a^airof  gbfestopamtoetthemirem 
thesnik 

"*  Dnngit,  man,  what's  dbeeitanaii^etaring  at?  Com  hnre,  I  toll 
thes^  and  piii  thy  ^lonkler  to  the  «faed.' ' 

Hie  Ami  apeeoh  of  die  nonntrynun  indnoedAn  nnoonlrolkUe  fit  of 
Itoditoiii  Ae  heaiiieet  that  I  nver  remember  to  hare  oapesmieed,  and 
wlmklnmpersnadedd^menMrid^^geBd.    Hie  hnnetoand  bkmt 


9fmtl^  the  man  9tmk  in  n moamMt  ail  petty  uoMidsmtienp^  digstsntte 
of  jtatiMH  edttoatien,  d^  ineaneMneein4hetaskI  waanalled  npontn 
psrfonn^toearnothingefAniAMrymyAneswasiaBetytogastoiainlhi 


farfon%  to  eay  Mthii^  of  <fae  n^wy  my  4iees  was  lasefy  to 
<fl»ition    ithnemroeaBaitanoaiwere  imiifiiinlifenittotfm 
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Ifdtdieeidlofm7bit>tlMir  manimmstSbley  sndihatheluidaclMiDmmii 
me  in  sudi »  ease,  which  if  I  were  a  prince  I  should  not  be  justified  in- 
udiating.     Throwing  down  my  knapsack  and  stick,  I  hastened  to  his 


^*  My  good  fellow,'*  I  said,  '^  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  my  duty, 
for  if  you  had  not  called  out  to  me,  I  am  much  afiraid  I  should  have 
passed  you  unheeded,  and  left  you  to  deliver  yourself  from  your  dilemma 
as  best  you  might.  I  am  but  ill-prepared,  as  you  perceive,  to  render  you 
much  assistance,  for  besides  the  infrequency  of  my  putting  my  physical 
strength  to  the  test,  my  clothes,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made, 
wiU,  I  fear,  be  somewhat  of  an  impediment  to  me.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
do  what  I  am  able,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  our  joint  efforts  shoidd  be  the 
means  of  libera^g  you  from  your  difficulty." 

So  saying,  I  put  my  hand  to  a  spoke  of  one  of  the  wheels,  whilst  the 
oomitryman  did  the  same  by  die  other,  but  des[nte  the  utmost  exertion 
on  bom  sides,  we  were  unaUe  to  accomplish  our  object.  We  made 
another  attempt,  but  ben^  unng  our  hands,  we  this  time  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  our  efforts  were  at  once  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Although  I  was  exceedingly  glad  that  I  had  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  liberate  the  countryman  from  his  awkward  predicament,  I  was 
nevertheless  a  little  annoyed  to  find  that  my  coat  at  the  shoulder  had 
tustained  a  severe  rent,  and  that  before  proceeding  much  farther,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  get  it  repaired. 

^'Well,  rse  gay  and  ^  we  ha' gotten  it  oot,"  said  the  man.  ^Obb 
thee,  mun,  ha'  a  glass  of  yaU  wi'  un  for  thy  trouble." 

''  I  thank  you,  my  friend,  all  the  same,  but  I  set  no  value  19011  At 
slight  sen^  I  have  been  aUe  to  render  you." 

^^  Cum  on  wi'  thee,  mun,  a  glass  o'  yall  ^  dea  thee  noa  hann,  and 
maybe,  though  thee's  gettin'  fotn  dais  o'  thy  back,  thee  hasn't  ower  nnoh 
bniss  i'  diy'  pocket.    Cum  along,  I  say."  * 

The  man  accompanied  this  elegant  address  by  srinng  IkM  of  my  arm 
and  dragging  me  mto  an  ale*house  that  stood  at  some  little  distance  by 
die  roadnde.  I  thought  it  might  seem  unmcious  to  dediae  the  friendly 
offinr  of  the  fddbw,  imd  moreover  his  sohcitation  was  of  ao  pressing  a 
nature,  that  it  would  have  been  no  ordinary  task  to  have  excused  oneself, 
80  I  accompanied  him.  He  ordered  two  glasses  of  ale^  which  he  paid 
fer^  and  wishing  my  good  health,  he  drank  one  of  them  off  at  a  draxight, 
having  previoudy  handed  the  other  one  to  me.  I  was  somewhat  thirsty, 
and  I  iddlowed  nis  example^  and  then  wishing  each  other  good  day,  we 

Once  more  alone^  I  could  not  help  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  cir* 
eumstances  that  had  just  occurred ;  and  notwithstanding  the  injury  my 
coat  had  recdved,  I  felt  a  degree  of  satisfeetion  within  myself  to  which  I 
had  long  been  a  stranger.  I  hi^  rendered  a  service  to  a  man,  who,  pro- 
bably, but  for  my  aid,  might  have  been  delayed  some  considerable  time 
upon  the  road,  and  run  the  risk  of  incurring  his  employer's  displeasure  at 
wJhat  he  might  have  suspected  to  be  dilatoriness  on  Uie  part  of  his  servant 
The  fellow,  too^  had  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  drawn  me  out,  as  it  were, 
from  that  mantie  of  selfininess.in  which  too  many  of  us  are  so  apt  to  en- 
wrap ourselves.  Besides,  if  he  was  indebted  in  any  de^ee  to  me,  I  was 
in  an  equal,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  under  an  obligation  to  him  for  th« 
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tempomij  enplojment  he  had  afforded  me,  Mid  for  diverting  the  diantiel 
of  my  thoughts  ioto  a  different  and  a  healthier  course. 

Another  result  had  arisen  from  the  dilemma  of  the  countryman,  namely^ 
the  rent  in  my  coat,  which  would  require  to  be  instantly  repaired,  for  ,ii 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  be  seen  by  everybody  whom  I  met  on 
ihe  road.  My  usual  equanimity,  my  listlessness  in  a  great  measure  had' 
disappeared,  and  I  really  for  the  first  time  felt  the  exquisite  luxury  of 
ttcperiencing  a  want  which  at  the  moment  I  had  no  means  to  gratify.  A 
rent  in  a  man's  garment  is  by  no  means  a  seemly  thing — more  especially 
in  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  prided  himself  on  his  fristidiousneas 
in  regard  to  his  personal  attire.  I  shall  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact 
of  my  liability  to  cold  and  so  forth.  This  was  merely  a  sort  of  foretaste 
of  existence,  and  if  it  did  not  add  to  my  happiness,  assuredly  it  gave  me* 
aomething  to  think  about,  which  made  me  tor  the  time  being  loae  sight 
entirely  of  the  previous  sources  of  my  wretchedness. 

I  arrived  in  a  short  while  at  a  small  village,  when  I  immediately  in- 
quired for  a. tailor  to  repair  my  coat  I  was  directed  to  ajittle  cottase 
diat  stood  about  half-way  down  the  village,  but  when  I  reached  it,  the. 
bouae  had  a  kind  of  sombre  appearance  that  cast  over  me  a  shade  «f 
anelandioly,  and  induced  me  to  pause  before  I  ventured  to  make  any  ap- 
plication. The. blinds  of  the  cottage  windows  were  drawn  down,  and 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  death  had  but  recenUy  deprived  it  of, 
one  of  its  mmates.  I  did  not  wish,  by  my  unseemly  intrusion,  to  profane 
die  sanctity  of  death,,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  some  relative 
of  the  inmates,  and  not  one  of  themselves,  for  whom  those  indications  of 
mourning  were  dbplayed.  Besides,  the  people  who  had  directed  me 
hither  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  mentioned  to  me  that  some  death  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  house  if  such  had  been  the  caae.  TUa  considera* 
tioo  indoeed  me  to  knock  at  the  door,  which  I  did  with  my  knuckles,  s# 
as  not  to  create  a  great  noise  which  might  disturb  the  pepple  within.  My 
summons  was  answered  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  very  poverty-stricken, 
and  whose  clothes  seemed  to  be  so  old  and  so  worn  as  to  scarcely  haiwr 
together.  Her  countenance  evinced  grief  of  no  ordinary  character;  and- 
it  was  evident,  moreover,  from  the  appearance  of  her  eyes,  that  she  had 
Beoandy  been  weeping. 

^  My  good  woman,"  I  said,  ^^  I  fear  I  am  intruding  u^  you  at  this 
moment,  but  rest  assured  if  I  am,  I  am  dmng  so  from  ignorance,  and 
from  BO  want  of  respect  to  the  position  in  which  you  may  be  placed.  I 
duil  make  no  furdier  apology,  but  tell  you  at  once  that  I  am  simply  in 
want  of  a  tulor  to  repair  my  coat,  which  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
tear  in  my  efforts  to  serve  an  honest  countryman  whom  I  met  as  I  was 
journeying  along.     Does  any  tailor  live  here  f" 

^  No,  ur."  And  the  poor  woman  put  her  apron  to  her  hce  and  boMl) 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  '<  My  poor  husband  lies  dead  in  this  houae^  and 
me  and  four  poor  bairns  are  left  behind  him  auite  unprovided  fyt.^ 

I  should  have  withdrawn  when  I  heard  this  account^  and  codtepted 
myself  by  giving  the  poor  woman  some  pecuniary  aaastanoe^  but  she^ 
mad, 

'^  I  diink  I  can  answer  die  same  purpose  as  my  husband,  if  yna  will 
alep  in,  sir.*^ 

^  No,  no,  my  good  woman,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  I  could  nol 
dnnk  of  imposing  upon  you  so  unpleasant  a  task." 

Jan. — YOL.  cxu.  no.  coccxly.  o^         , 
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^I  wiH^bit,  sir,  wiiSngijF^  fW  I&svealiiMiytfieearinedto'iefriinr  nj 
husband,  and  besidei,  I  ean  iH  aflMl  to  wmii  a  eotloBier  wmjyim  any  few 
pcBee  thaA  I  earn  leud^  st  thui  ti»e  inii  be  very  vmMi  t»aw4  Step  in, 
sir,  if  ^oa  pkase.*^ 

Bemmg  1^  detenninatioB  of  the  poer  woman,  i  imne&tely  «aiiipfied 
with  ker  Tv^enk*  I  was  «oiidii0tod  to  a  room  aeantiiy  fonisned,  ^ew 
f(Mir  voffiBg  e^dven  were  playing  aliMit,  perfeetly  onccmtcious  of  the  kii 
tfaey  k«d  fustnned.  They  knew  not  of  1»e  bieaiong  beait  of  the  nwtliee, 
or  cf  tine  preepects  of  whidh  death  had  deprived  them*  Hiappy  childhood, 
that  «a»  waatoB  and  disport  ite^  amid  ^e  woes  and  eahuni^es  that 
read  and  farealc  sonetinoes  the  heart  of  manhood !  I  sat  dewn  Bsaer  i0m 
fine,  and  whilst  the  wooaan  was  busy  with  my  coat,  I  amwed  mywlf  with 
the  dnldren  aod  asnstod  them  m  their  play.  I  enteved  with  so  mm3k> 
emit  into  thehr  h«nour,  that  I  very  ssim  became  a  fiivoutte  lanoiigefr 
them ;  and  I  had  not  been  m  the  house  k>B|^  belbve  I  had  two -of  them 
upon  ny  bach  -and  one  upon  «aefa  kaee,  Usteniag  wi&  gnMit  flMestion 
to  »  BttTfcHous  tale  that  t  was  relatinr  to  ^eas,  the  beginsdni^  «l  whi«di 
I  had  Ihrg'otten  long  before  I  arrived  at  the  eoBchuion.  S#  soon  ai> 
my  eoat  was  finished  I  avoae  to  depart,  but  before  doing  so  I  made  a 
compensatioQ  to  the  w>oaian,  i^nte  oat  ef  proportion  to  the  -serviee  shv 
had  renderod  me,  but  whieh  she  reeaived  wi4h  a  degree  of  thanhfidaesg 
that  dearly  mdieated  how  mveh  she  stood  in  need  of  it. 

'<  I  hegm  to  foel  a  li^de  tired,**  I  said,  ''and  I  do  aot  llmik  I  shaft 
travel  move  thaai  tiiree  or  four  miles  forther  <4his  efemag.  Is  it  pomiblt^ 
do  yov  timk,  to  get  a  lodging  in  sane  house  by  the  madsikis  at  that 
distanee  from  here  ?  I  do  nc^  care  how  humble  the  place  he,  fsofided 
the  peop^  l^iemsehres  are  clean  and  orderfy  in  their  habitsw^ 

'<  A  1^^  fortb^  on,  sir,"  «4le  replied,  ^a  aratter  of  aeoupiaof  aodka 
or  so,  tibere  is  «  cottage  kept  by  a  vory  worthy,  hard-workmg  miaa^  caliad 
John  Benkigton;:  I  think  you  will  get  a  bed  diere/' 

I  thaidceid  <he  w<Mnan  and  bade  her  g«od  efentng,  and  foltgmatly 
satisfied  with  myee^  at  the  temporary  rel^f  I  had  afforded  her.  I  could 
not  help  oentraatiag  my  own  situadaon  with  that  of  the  po<Mr  wonma :  ia 
the  one  caee  there  waareal  wasit-  repl  affliction^  in  my^iwa  ease—"-  >f  but 
I  had  already  begun  to  belieye  myself  half  a  fool,  mSk  qdte  uwtmlJhy  of 
the  gilts  that  fortune  had  so  prodigally  showered  upon  me*  Hy  day's 
adTcntures  had  prevented  me>  to  «  very  great  extevt,  from  dweflisff^  upon 
my  omn  miseries,  and  if  th^  only  terminated  «bs  pifsasantly  as  th^  nad 
begun,  I  shosdd  mot  care  to  undergo  a  similar  series  on  the  following  dsyi. 
This,  hoi^s^er,  was  not  to  be  the  ease.  I  had  not  pn)oeeded  very  moM: 
farther  before  the  night  began  to  set  raaidly  in,  and  it  soon  grew  so  dasfc 
that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  could  distinguish  objects  at  a  htda 
distasioe  before  me  upon  die  road.  I  inoreased  my  paee  with  the  view, 
if  pos^jie,  of  reaching  die  cottage  of  the  man  Bemngton  before  it  became 
quite  dark,  and  I  had  arrived  x>early  at  die  end  of  a  thickly-set  plantar 
tion,  which  skirted  one  side  of  the  road  for  some  distance,  when  I  per- 
ceived some  daric  ohjeptssmmg  foam  the  hedge,  and  «  moment  afrerwardl 
I  found  myself  confronted  with  two  powerfril-looking  men,  with  thick 
sdcks  in.  »eir  hands,  who  w««  evtdendy  beat  upon  enriching  dicmselves 
at  my  expense.  A  thought  for  my  own  safety  immediately  oeouived  to 
me,  aod,  putdag  myself  m  a  posture  of  dxmto^  I  waited  fm  them  to 
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eommeiamk  Tluj^calM  o«ito  »eti>fliin«iiderev«fytiibgt^ 
mj  pMfMNOB,  m  I  mmwni  ihmr  ^ntaiid  by  •  fiavoe  ncgathre  and  « 
look  •fdrfaneg.  TIm  inckkiit  tvm  wovlhall  tel  £  had  j0e«cpennioMl^ 
ml  I  feand  iifc»  now  tiiafe  litoodiniwr  <rf  Iwingit^  of  ww^  cnimq— b> 
tbaii  1  had  fm^&oAf  dnnmti  •£  My  bme,  m  k  w«m,  cBiaMv  Md 
mf  liMrt  twoUiMl  iiMt  exciteflMDt,.  and^  dkpowiii|^  dawn  my  knapwob 
anii  deaoidug  my  staff  wiA  a  fim  grasps  I  onduayqaied  toyay  Aa 
biaws  Aafe -wei^  aig»d  at  ma  by  wyautagaaiats,  i  socoeeded  for  aonw 
time^ia  kaapii^  dia  riiffiaas  at  bay,  and'  in  doaiing^  tbam  some  bbwa 
tlwt  I  dodbtadn(rt  had  left  BMM^apimtheaK  a4iidLiPMdd  nol^ 
off;  but  mjr  powers  were  at  length  overcome,  and  I  was  obliged  to  anov 
aombta  the  Wty  odds  staked  agabstme.  A  atfare  blow  an  the  hand 
inm  tha'hkdgeiB  of  ana  otf  tfaa-  mfiSana  laid  aw  paortaato  apaa  tha 
gvoand;  aDdforaoma  tiaM  I  acas  deprivad  of  ali  eonackiMsaa»  Whan  I 
iagaa  to  raaaver,  I  finind  asyiaif  lused  up-  bnyr  a  man  wha  apaht-ta  ma 
hv  a  Memliy  a—iner,  and  in  a  tana  of  Toioe- that  slanaedtfaat  hafyap»» 
thJiad  5ialb  anr  ooncBtion»  I  told  hint  aa  bnody  as  I  eoahl  what  had 
ooannad,  «pd  being^ laised apaamy  laga,  I  was  eaablad^  by  laanii^  npo» 
hia  arm»  to  walk^  l^oagh  I  fek myself  larj  soraand  quke  axhaastiid  mllh 
Aa  ]^odigoiia efforts  I  had  made  in  my  oam  defeaca^  I  gmtheiadfiraaa 
the  maa  that  ha  was,  fortnaately,  dm  very  penam  whose  cottage  I  was  iai 
saaadi  o^  aad  that  I  ooidd  be  aeaonanodatad  with  lodgings  theee  till  I 
waa  wBiisntly  laeowsiad  to  mocaed  ob  my  journey.  ^^tfaarwaaa« 
aosdiaffy  waat,  aa4  hietily,.  ifc  waa  moeh  nearer  at  haad  than  i  had 
anticipiiad.  Owiag^  to  my^  weakneai,  howeaer,  smm  minntai  afeptadl 
bsiiBu  wa  faaohad  it.  Oaoe  in  the  Ikde  eattage  <]f  my  (Head,  leapMMwd 
a  wiah  to  gn  immediately  to  bed.  I  waa  eondocted  to  my  chamber^  and 
at  my  own  dasive  a.medseal  man  waa  seat  lor..  He  examined  my  woimdai 
hot  dioagh  net  of  a  daagmona  character,  thay  were  aofteiant  of  them*- 
aelTas  to  occataai  mj  eonfi»ement  to  bed  for  a  period  of  three  asalii 
Darii^  tiart  period  I  was  watched  over  with  aatiriag^  patiaBea>  and 
asndnitT  by  a  yaaag  girl  of  rare  beaaty ;  she  wae  the  daagfatesti— the 
only  cfaudy  m  hat^^^  my  hind  frisnd  Beaiagtoni..  l%ere  was  i»  Ae  sij^ 
9  of  May  Beaington  soiaathiag  pecoliaafy  winaing  and  attractiye. 


Oltha  afasaga  height,  hsr  figaaa  waa  alim  aad  gvaoeftd,  aod  Aoogh  she 
sanplest  and  phunest  nmtesial,  ev^rytbhig  slm  wore  waa 


i  ia  the  sanplest  and  phunest  nmtesial,  everything 
good  ciikm  kmd,  and  disakyed  the  aaost  pertet  taste  b^  in  the  seleew 
tioa  and  the  makiBg.  I  have  seen  frmales  dressed  in  mueh  moaa  oosdy 
diassos»  aad  who  coald  boast  of  peesomd  attractions  snpssibr  even  to 
thoee  af  May  Beniagton,  whose  appearaaee,  notwidistsndingi,  wm  not 
near  aa  elcgaat  aa  that  of  tins  naassamiDgr  country  girl,  i&r  fsatatM 
wete  almost  fanhiess ;  il^  noae  dalkateiy  ehisefled,  aad  tha  oarve  af  the 
aaaa^  whea  tlie  Ups  were  oampressed^  fineiaating  and  biaatiflil ;  tiia 
eyea  were  of  darh  haael,  shaded  by  lang  sShea  eyelashes.  Thefesehead, 
h^  aad  Inaad^  bespoke  an  intaUeot  of  more  tlimiaaenigepawem.  Her 
oompfaoioa  waa  somewhat  dadc,  and  her  hixnriant  hair  falask  as  €n» 
phani^  of  the  raven.  Her  manner  was  subdued  and  gentle^  but  this 
mag^  ariae  from  the  circumstanoe  of  her  attending  aa  iniradid.  I  speak 
aoa%  of  course,  of  the  first  iaif^rssBian  that  she  made  iiqpoa  n^  mind,  at  a 
timawhea  I  began  to' he  mocaobservaatof  things  uouad  me  than  I  had 
been  for  ssaaa  time  pxavioiisfy;.    This  3^eang  girl  had  reosxred  aa  ednca- 
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tion  far  beyond  the  station  she  occupied,  and  there  was  a  polirit  in  her 
manner  and  address  which  you  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  in  one 
holding  so  humble  a  position  in  life.  Her  father,  however,  as  I  afiberwards 
discovered,  although  in  a  great  degree  self-taught,  was  a  man  of  con- 
nderable  intelligence,  and  might  put  to  shame  in  this  particular  many  oi 
those  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  and  whose  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  had  been  infinitely  greater.  From  him,  no  doubt,  she  had 
derived  her  first  impulse  for  self-culture,  and  although  excelling  in  none 
of  those  accomplishments  thought  to  be  so  essentia  to  a  young  lad/s 
education,  she  possessed  mental  attainments  to  which  few  of  her  sex 
could  lay  claim* 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  May  Benington,  my  nurse.  I  Jiave  not 
overcharged  the  portrait;  if  there  be  an v  fault,  it  is  rather,  I  should  say, 
in  the  concealment  of  some  other  good  qualification  that  she  possessed. 
My  disposition,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  not  one  likely  easily  to 
&U  in  love,  much  less,  yon  would  suppose,  with  one  so  infinitely  inferior 
to  myself— inferior  at  least  as  far  as  woridly  endowments  were  concerned  t 
in  other  respects  I  fear  the  balance  was  immeasurably  against  me. 
Entertaining  as  I  did  the  highest  opinion  of  May  Benington,  I  only 
conceived  her  to  be  a  woman,  and  neither  insensible  to  my  handsome 
person  nor  the  splendid  fortune  which  I  possessed.  I  had  mixed  with 
ladies  of  my  own  rank,  and  possessed  themselves  of  finrtunes  very  UtUe^  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  my  own — ladies,  moreover,  possessed  of  acooa^KriuBents 
and  attractions  that  might  have  captivated  the  heart  ^  m»  man  le» 
fiutidious  and  peculiar  ^an  my  own,  and  I  had  resktediA  Ai&  hlaadisli-. 
nents,  eluded  all  the  snares  they  had  laid  to  enlrap  me,  netted  Ihiltti' 
^pardon  me,  fidr  readers,  for  since  then  I  hwe  gtMitly  reformed,  as  t  stiftUr 
ftesently  show  you) — treated  them  widi  contumdy  and  soovb.  If  I  had 
lesisted  with  success  sodi  striking  and  seductive  appeals  es  dieee,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  that  I  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  homely,  and  ample  May 
Benington,  rae  daughter  of  a  poor  peasant^  without  connexioBs;  withovil 
station,  without  fortune,  without  any  of  the  most  important  qnaiifioa*; 
tions  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  look  to  in  sdecong  a  vSb. 

When  I  was  able  to  leave  my  bed  and  walk  a  little  about,  some  veiT 
unworthy  suspicions  occurred  to  my  nnnd,  and  all  in  reference  to  this 
said  May  Benington.  I%e  was  but  a  woman,  I  repeat,  and  I  necessarily^ 
but  very  unjustly,  asMeiated  with  her  all  a  woman's  weakness  and  vanihr, 
and  I  luid  httle  doubt  that  all  the  attention  that  she  had  shown  to  me  m 
my  illness  had  not  been  for  nothing.  I  came,  in  short,  to  the  conelusion 
diat  she  had  a  derign  upon  me,  and  that  she  hoped  by  these  means  to 
make  a  convert  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  already  earned  Ae  appella^ 
tion  of  a  misogamist,  I  fear  some  of  my  feir  friends  will  think  he  was 
liehly  deserving  of  it.  I  began  to  turn  over  in  my  own  mind  ilie  nature 
of  the  arts  she  would  now  employ,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  I  pos- 
sessed to  render  them  futile  and  unavailaUe.  She  had  a  dttm  upon  me^ 
it  is  true ;  but  s6l],  for  all  that,  there  might  be  a  difference  between  her 
and  me  as  to  the  extent  of  the  daim  she  had  a  mcnral  right  to.  If  her 
daim  could  only  be  liquidated  by  a  husband,  then  I  was  certainly  quite 
unable  to  discharge  so  heavy  an  obligation,  and  the  sooner  my  insolvency 
was  prodaimed  the  better — the  more  so,  seemg  that  an  early  notification 
of  the  feet  might  lead  to  some  kind  of  compromise^  if  not  quite  so  sati*^ 
bctory  to  my  inexorable  creditor,  at  least  mfinitdy  more  so  to  mysdf. 
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The  compTomise  I  determined  should  eonakit  of  a  habcbome  present  of 
tome  kino. 

As  my  health  improved,  I  expected  ev^  day  to  witness  a  manifesia* 
ti<Hi  of  the  inrmptoms  to  whieh  I  have  just  alluded,  hut  to  my  inexpres* 
sible  ntommment,  the  intimacy  which  fbrme^  existed  between  us  was 
suddenly  broken  off.  The  patient  and  the  nurse  hsA  imperceptibly 
diangea  characters— the  former  had  become  the  wealthy  and  accomplished 
Arthur  Melincourt,  and  the  latter  the  unassuming  and  modest  May 
Benington.  Here  was  a  change  indeed.  It  must  not^  however,  be  sup* 
posed  that  in  my  present  still  weak  state,  my  former  nurse  neglected  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  my  health,  or  to  cook  such  little  dainty  things 
as  my  appetite  might  appear  to  require.  There  was  no  lack  of  attention 
in  tliese  respects,  but  there  was  no  loneer  that  earnest  solicitude  betrayed 
in  the  demeanour  of  May  which  I  had  previously  observed.  There  was  a 
coldness — a  reserve — a  shrinking  timidity,  I  may  say — ^which  gracefully, 
as  I  believed,  became  the  new  positions  we  had  respectively  assumed. 
I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  girl  sudi  as  I  had  hitherto  taken  in  no 
other  human  being — not  to  say  that  I  entertained  any  fedin^s  for  her 
be3^Dd  those  of  a  very  ordinary  character  indeed,  but  still  flKe  was  no 
longer  indifferent  to  me,  and  if  there  was  anything  that  I  could  do  for 
her  short  of  £slling  in  love  with  her,  I  was  prepared  on  the  instant  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  This  interest  no  doubt  was  awakened  in  me  from 
tile  attention  she  had  paid  to  me  in  my  illness,  from  the  patient  and 
earnest  manner  in  whieh  she  had  watched  over  me ;  and  however  in- 
dUbMBt  I  miriit  be  to  female  innocence  and  beauty,  my  heart  was  not 
ittseiimble  to  the  kindness  which  had  been  diown  to  me  since  I  had  be- 
eome  an  inmate  of  the  cottage. 

I  \mk  at  length  sufiidentiy  recovered  to  be  able  to  move  about  in  my 
ordinary  way,  and  I  began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  of  my  departure 
with  some  little  misgivings,  for  I  had  already  become  attached  to,  and 
interested  in,  the  people  with  whom  I  had  for  the  last  ^w  weeks  re- 


Almest  immediately  af^  my  arrival  at  the  cottage,  I  had  told  Bening^ 
ton  aM  the  particulars  of  my  history,  and  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  that 
it  was  a  satiety  of  life  that  had  induced  me  to  wander  forth  in  search  of 
something  to  beguile  the  time,  and  to  dispel  that  sense  of  listlessness 
with  which  I  had  been  so  long  oppressed.  My  friend,  in  return  for  the 
candour  which  I  had  displayed  concerning  myself,  was  equally  open  as 
legarded  bis  own  affairs,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  he  was  a  widower, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  maid*servant,  the  cottage  was  tenanted 
^y  by  himself  and  his  daughter.  His  occupation  in  life  was  extremely 
humble  and  laborious — he  was  hind  to  a  gentleman  named  Wainwright, 
who  was  tolerably  liberal  as  a  master,  and  allowed  Benington  some  pri- 
yilegeis  which  he  might  not  have  enjoyed  under  another  employer.  Ben- 
ii^^n  was  permitted  to  keep  a  cow  or  two,  and  the  money  realised  by 
^  sale  of  lus  milk  went  far  to  increase  his  otherwise  meagre  income.  I 
observed  that  my  friend  was  not  altogether  happy,  and  I  longed  to  know 
the  reason  of  his  not  being  so.  I  walked  out  with  him  one  evening 
through  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  we  came  at  last  to  an  extensive 
forest,  which  stretched  away  to  some  distance  before  us.  The  sun  was 
at  this  time  setting,  and  to  my  great  surprise,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  he 
made  an  abrupt  pause,  exclaiming, 
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''  A  scene,  my  Mend,'*  I  said  with  the  greatest  apaihy,  ^  wWi4»  70B 

''3?b»«u|,  idle  wf»d,  <cr  IkftfieWbr 

'««jyMl»  ftod^eRob,  Mr.  Melkkwuit^  tet  nMit  of  M,  Ihft 
2)»  jTMiJMtdbsimFe  wfaftt^  SaateSimA  A^  jnui  k«  jiiei  «ud 
4he  tqps  «f  <tbe:trees^  •ad.4a  ya«  soi cfaiewe  the yich  ^goUwi  Jighi  Ait 
IwhaislMdakmg  ihelieAlaai  of  thftJoanit.  AAoutm^  haad»doyitt 
jiot  ■— how  the  watvM^  earn  (idmadf  m  the  ear)  hegw  to  awame  ;tha 
Apftdivge  Ifonahis  hiMmingia^  T* 

^  Jktt  this  £aee^  «iid  yat  1  am  i^>ji  kwie «feee«int  lor  yoqhanthnriiiWk 
I  hawe  gaaed  upon  fHaer  floenes  4hwi  ithe  ^eoa  h«ibrft  us  mMk  the  aanaa 
indiffoMSM  thai  I  Mw  ImL'' 

'^^Hr.  MilMMBttrty  I  deuotesvyiFwi.  FoEfane  has  hestowadiyan  yo« 
4^Aft  of  no  ^aiamtfj  Miltire^  Ae  Jmm  endowed  you  wilh  mt  /hoaouraUa 
vSMUMtot  ^inuly  Mttnexieaflv  «iid  *  littuiie  that  hiaa  phMed  «e?erytiMiig  $A 
grebr  ooHMBaad.;  she  haa  hcateupcd  i^poti  yoii  .an  aeoonfiiihed  adgcaiksi» 
and  fineads  only  too  ^ad  te  ee«rt  yoar  uwawE*  If  she  haiie  Jbaen  aaoaa 
^ggardly  to  me^f  we  have  fdaeed  me  m  a  eomparatiif^aly  imiii  jpasitiaA 
IB  li£»— *&)ioed  me  lilexaUy  toeat  my  Jbiead  hy  the  sweat  of  jay  Imow-^ 
dioha%  at  aU  events,  hestowed  vfotk  mm  ihit  gift  of  the  lapfiiseiitioB^ 
aU  that  if  heaatifiil,  and  a  sense  of  giatitude  lar  tttl  thail  bas»  neeupid 
ai  her  haadh.  Rk^  henouimhley aocon^lished a» yoanay  h%  yenL ha«a 
^  BMiehtokatii — Buieh,  it  may  he^  to^ttflSenr— JbeforeyoM^an  hehimaglit 
4o  a  eoinacioiMniess  of  all  the  blesskiga  hy  which  yom^m  imrewadad,*' 

^<  I  do  not  think,  Benington,  that  you  roasaa  £ui^.  If  lioek  laBocnid 
me,  I  ^  tiot  ^ink  I  shili  &d  happiness  anywheEe^  I  amnot  the  only 
^scontciited  mortal,  for  I  do  aothekeveiheA  yiw  an  happy  youia^      . 

^<  I  am  «B  happy,  perhapis^  as  mast  <rf  men,  hut  jtiU  4Mt  entkriy  »o. 
Theii»is  one  tlw^  I  aeed> 

"  And  that  is  ?" 

'^Ij^adam.  Yea,  l«aua4o  iadtdfia  in  .those  ^aatoa  wrhith  hove  heea 
eogcafted  in  mjaatore  firoln  theeommoaeemeat  ^  Isiaaie  toapp^  ayself 
to  those  poriittla  so  esaeatiail  to  my  happiaeai*" 

^<  It  k  very  etnmgi^  BeaiagtoBi  you  kok  the  veiy  thing  that  1  hame 
in  too^greatan  abimdmee.  But  teU  me,  I  pBOMune  you  am  engaged  iqposi 
Ae  iuna  muafy  the  w4m^  of  the  day  2^ 

<^¥es,  and  thefe  is  bate  very  short  ^me  ia>  the  tiienfcy^Mttf  hamw  thaifc 
l.tta%'QaA  'Cidl  my  ows." 

'^  And  do  yoa  think  dMse  ia  moie  happjasm  amouit  mmm  thaa  I  ism 

'<  I  wHl  aonyiaeoyoa  of  it  We  will  proeeed  togcdier  to  &  aeighlxMm- 
iagttowB  sOBie^ay  tide  wee^  aad  look  aaoand  us.  I  eaa  ohtaia  a  hel»* 
idayhgr«sking£irst'* 

"  I  eonsont  to  yoar  peposaly  hut  let  it  he  as  ^eed%aa  painUe,  ior 
mv  deeaitare  firom  yoor  hospitaye  eottage  must  aot  he  mttck  loagar 

»  Thare  m  ao  hatiy  for  that." 

W*retBmed  home  (dlaitly  oad  eoi^emplatmly^  aad  haiiiiig  reaohed 
tkeoQitage,  I  aetttedio  my  tthambar»  laavwg  fieuD|^  aad  hia  d|Mig|i>- 
ter  by  themselyei. 
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TRiLTlLS  Df  CmVTRAL  ASIA.* 

TsK  season  has  l»een  prolific  in  first-dass  Ixxks  of  trayeL  No  sooner 
lurve  we  reached  the  mouths  of  the  Zasabesi,  in  company  with  the  per- 
severing Livingstone^  than  we  are  called  npon  to  rambie  through  the 
central  and  little  known  regions  of  Central  Asia  with  a  clever  artist  and 
«idefiirt%ahk  ttmf^liev—Mr.  Thomas  Wi^mq  AtktasoB.  it  is^wA  no 
SBwl} fieflaups that  w«aee^  the  lovkailiOB.  We  kaowfroM  ti»  geaeral 
slatemests  thst  Ymv^  come  to  us  of  the  explorations  of  HwdMdt  aad  of 
flie  Riiwiila  savaos,  that  mtmy  portions  of  the  iH-famed  SibeiMn  idwmi» 
imeamre  gardens  of  roses  mingled  with  the  lily  and  the  spleii£d  cyri- 
pedt;  that  ihe  redoiibted  steppes  sore,  in  reality,  eovwed  with  Uooarin# 
Moramiis  heshs,  and  most  agreeably  and  surprising  adooied  with 
«Mdy  flowerittg  plants  ;  that  beasts  and  birds  abound,  and  that  strange 
isms  9i  anmal  hm  are  encountered  at  almost  every  turn ;  that  the  geo»> 
logical  phenomena  are  inost  cunous  to  ^isenw,  and  that  e^qpeciatty  where 
Ae  pi'eciouB  metals  and  rarer  gems  most  abound;  duit  the  aspect  of 
iMtve,  whe^er  in  its  tame  steppe4ike  asneots  or  in  its  stsmev  avood  of 
im§k  tnoMtam  recesses  trr  towetii^  snow-fdad  alpiae  heights,  emhosomiag 
dailckkis  or  pomrag  forth  vesistleBS  torrents,  is  on  a  sede  that  never 
.  deeeeads  from  the  sob&ne ;  and  that  lastly,  superadded  to  aU  this,  the 
atmospheric  changes  and  movements — storms  and  harrieanos  'eonw» 
yiwhng  in  magnitude  and  defelopaaeitt  to  the  contrasted  configuration 
of  ^  soil,  sprnd  over  the  land  with  an  intennty  happily  ankaown  in 
wililfr  and  mere  £inrouved  dimatcs. 

'nwse  weM  features  ^t  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  vspon  an  avtiat,  ner 
bflve  they  been  so.  Wi^  the  true  perceimoQ.  of  a  lovw  of  naloM^  Mr. 
JrtJrtnson  sees  beauties  wbare  others  would  have  found  honors;  when 
lost  and  ben^dered  on  the  boundless  steppes,  when  treading  paths  jnasii* 
aent  with  peril  along  dark,  deep,  rocky  c»asms ;  when  delivered  over  to 
Ae  wild  bents  and  robbm  in  secluded  ravines ;  when  tossed  by  the 
tMBpeet  on  inky  Aipae  lakes ;  when  worried  by  mosquitoes  or  tortwed 
by  iiki6«  in  the  great  river  valleys,  or  when  in  the  nudst  of  one  of  those 
yayd  eoavnlsions  of  nature  by  which  nurantains  ase  rent,  rocks  are 
tnaUed  horn  dm  beds,  trees  torn  up  b^  the  roots,  and  amrnab  carsied 
hy  the  idiblwind  into  ibe  air,  Mr.  Addison  is  stiU  ik^  artist.  It  is 
wssy  harassing,  very  perplexk^,  vesy  annoying,  or  very  fi^i^^^fii^— to 
him  it  is  always  the  same--4»doleBt  of  beauty  smd  the  petaresqae. 

▲ad  this,  teo^  through  what  loi^  travel  and  waaderingsi 

nine  6sajs  the  wayworn,  patient,  admirable  recorder  of  his  experiences)  has 
been  a  tolerably  wide  field,  extending  &om  Kokhan  on  the  west  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Bukal,  and  as  fiu:  south  as  the  Chinese  town  of  Tchin-m;  inehidnig 
4ktA  Mnense  chain  Syan-shan,  never  before  seen  by  any  EoroMan;.  as  ^relias  a 
ksge  nsK^n  of  thewestem  part  of  the  Qoln,  over  whioa  Qeagliia  Kbanisar^fld 
his  wild  hordes  towards  the  west— scenes  on  which  no  peoeil  has  pserioualy 
been  employ^— coo^risiiig  a  distance  traversed  of  about  32,000  versta  in  car- 
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rmgts,  7100  in  boats,  and  20,300  on  horseback,— in  all,  59,400.yersts  (about 
39,500  miles),  in  the  oonrse  of  seven  years.  Neither  the  old  Venetian  nor  the 
Jesuit  priests  could  have  visited  these  regions,  their  travels  having  been  far  to 
the  south ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  brought  back  any  pictorial  representations 
of  the  scenes*throu^h  which  they  wandered.  Even  the  recent  travellers.  Hue 
and  Gabet,  who  visited  "the  land  of  grass"  (the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  great 
Desert  of  Gbbi^,  did  not  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the  Kalkas ;  and  the  illus- 
trations to  their  works  were  evidently  f&bricated  in  Paris. 

:  When  we  consider  the  diflBculties  experienced  by  othen,  as  in  the 
inttanoe  of  Hansteeo,  in  procuring  the  necessary  permission  to.  travel  in 
Siberia,  and  with  the  fate  of  the  blind  Englishman  .in  our  memoary^  we 
cannot 'but  feel  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  possessing,  as  he  apparently  did^ 
little  or  no  interest,  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  highai^ 
travelling. privileges  from  the  late. emperor.  Armed  with  these,  his  jKMite 
to  the  Ural,  albeit  late  in  the  season,  was  rendered  eomparatively  eaay-f^ 
that  is  to  say,  barring  a  constant  shaking,  a  frequent  wetting,  and  several 
^ipsets.  These  are  the  almost  inseparable  vexations  of  sled^  travelling; 
No  sooner,  however,  on  the  TdhoussowMu  than  we  are  in  the  niidst  of 
beauteous  scenery,  surrounded  by  examples  of  natural  landscape  gardens 
lag,  strangely  curved  rocks,  and  dark,  mysterious  caverns.  So  soe^ 
«1m,  does  Mr.  Atkinson  experience  that  characteristic  Russian  hoq^idity, 
and  that  great  kindness  of  disposition  which  fiillowed  him  thiiaii^oat 
his  wanderings  (with  some  few  exceptions)  whenever  his  way  hj  wnoag 
the  Muscovite  entpibyef. 

We  have,  in  common  with  others,  entertained  some  doubts  about  tfab 
.vaunted  Russian  hospitality  in.  Siberia.  None,  can  travel  there  without 
the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  and  the  advent  of  a  traveller  is  annonncejl 
beforehand  at  eve^  stage  of  his  progress.  In  the  mining  districts,  as 
.w,e  showed  in  the  mstance  of  Hansteen,  ho^itality  is  enforced ;  tfa» 
tRussiiMi  noble,  as  well  as  the  employe^  is  ostentatious,  and  viriton^  esp^ 
cially  foreigners,  are  few  :  it  is  pleasant  to  appear  to  advantage  bewe 
sucn,  and  it  was  to  these  combined  influences,  added  to  a  natural  love  cf 
profbseneis,  especially  in  the  matter  of  expenrive  wines,  that  we  attri- 
Duted  in  great  port  what  we  read  of  Russian  hospitality  in  Siberia,  l&t, 
Atkinson  places  the  whole  thing,  however,  in  quite  a  different  light.  He 
•shows,  from  undeniable  &cts,  that  such  hospitality  is  perfesily  genuine ; 
with  his  peculiar  roving  disposition  he  is  perpetually  thrown  among  per^ 
sons  and  families  to  whom  he  has  no  introduction  or  recommenaatian 
wliatsoever,  and  who  were  in  no  mey  bound  to  sliow  him  aught  beyond 
ordinary  courtesy.  Yet.it  is  just  among  such  that  he  met  with  the 
most  striking  instances  of.  not  only  a.  cordial  and  generous  hospttality, 
but  a  positively  brotherly  kiodiiess  and  consideradon.  The  Russians 
have  certainly  risen  much  in  our  estimation  since  we  have  read  Mr.  At* 
kinson's  book,  and  it  is  one  more  instance  of  tHe  folly  of  that  suspiciouf 
exdusiveness  whidi  keeps  the  English  traveller,  sportsman,  or  fisherman^ 
.horn  the  woods  and  rocks  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Ob  and  of  the 
Yeuissey,  where  wild  scenery  and  fish  and  game  do  most  abound ;  for  it 
is  only  by  intercommunication  tliat  nations  learn  to  know  and  to  esteem 
one  another,  and  that  thus  natural  asperities — which  it  can  never  be  in 
the  interest  of  princes  to  foster — are  gradually  smoothed  away. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  indnee4 
to  devote  so  much  space  to  the  account  of  his  wanderings  in  the  Ural 
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and  adjaeent  anmng  dktricti*  They  have  b^n  already  Tittted  and  de» 
aeribed*  It  is  but  due  to  acknowledge  that  his  deseriptioiur  of  tbe 
seeoery  arenew  and  striking,  bttt  he  has  so  much  higher  elaimt  to  at^ 
tention  in  his  account  of  the  Altai  and  of  the  country  of  the  Kirghis^ 
the  Kalmucks,  and  the  Mongols,  that  it  becomes  grievous  to  find  that 
the  latter  have  had  to  suffer  from  the  space  conferred  on  the  former. 
The  early  portion  of  the  seven  years'  travel  is  complete  in  details, 
while  the  latter  portion  is  hurried  and  slurred  over,  oflten  confused,  and 
at  last  imperfect  and  incomplete.  We  can  excuse  all  details  regarding 
Omsk,  Tomsk,  Rrasnoiarsk,  and  Irkoutsk  heang  omitted,  as  tney  are 
well-loiown  Siberian  cities,  but  we  regret  the  omisrion,  or  suppression 
for  want  of  space,  of  the  visit  made  to  Riakhta  on  the  Chinese  frontiei^ 
ef  llie  journey  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  country  of  die  Tdiapogirs,  ana 
abofveall  do  we  regret  the  manner  in  which  the  author^s  wsinderingfS 
'amUtt  the  splendid  lake  and  mountain  scenery  of  Tchungaria  or  Syan* 
Aan-peloo  have  been  dismissed.  The  French  do  not  do  things  in  this 
way.  Castdaau's  travels  in  South  America,  lately  noticed  by  us,  are 
published  in  six  volumes ;  even  Mcmtpereux's  Caucasus  has  the  sarnie 
Bomb^ ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson  had  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  of  seven  year^ 
wandenngs  in  Central  Asia  than  could  be  condensed  into  <me  vofauii% 
iMHrever  porUy,  and  however  pleasantfy  illustrated. 

To  pass  over,  then,  die  western  portions  of  Russian  Stben%  wilii 
iheiT  rich  mines  and  hospitable  Zavods,  when  he  aitived  at  Kiaosk,  Hr^, 
Atkinson  left  the  beaten  track  and  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction, 
mad  branched  off  to  the  south-east  to  visit  the  great  lakes  Sartian  and 
Tchany,  the  remains  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Instead  of  the  barrenness  one 
'Would  luive  anticipated,  good  Dame  Nature  had,  we  are  told,  made,  by 
liiejudieiens  distribution  of  wood  and  wat^,  a  fine  woodland  cotHitry 
out  of  a  most  dreary  steppe.  The  ground  was  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers,  the  lakes  were  dotted  with  wild  fowl,  and  anticipation  in  small 
of  the  sport  afiterwards  met  with  upon  an  dmost  gigantic  scale  was 
realised  by  shooting  the  almost  tame  tetery,  or  steppe  grouse. 

It  was  not  far  hence  to  the  offshoots  of  the  Altai,  but  fiur  enough  for 
the  author  to  catch  a  fever  amidst  theee  great  morasses  and  stagnant 
watery  ere  he  reached  that  renowned  chain,  or  rather  group,  of  moun- 
tains. Once  there,  however,  the  scenenr  aroused  all  his  foculties,  and 
gave  ploity  of  occupation  for  his  penciL  There  were  not  only  dark 
ravines  and  precipitous  gorges  with  foaming  torrents,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  country  was  i^li^tful ;  fine  clumps  of  birch  and  pine-trees  spread 
About,  and  high  snowy  peaks  and  rugged  cliffs  beyond,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wooded  valleys  beneath,  at  that  time  smiling  in  all  their 
summer  glory  of  luxuriant  foliage  and  flowers.  Mr.  Atkinson  began  his 
mountain  experiences  by  letting  his  watch  fall  over  a  ledge  with  a  roar- 
ing torrent  below.  The  trinket  was  rather  too  valuable,  especially  in 
such  remote  lands,  to  be  left  behind,  so  he  had  himself  let  down  after  it 
with  the  reins  of  the  horses  made  into  a  rope,  and  he  secured  the  prise 
uninjiured  hanging  to  a  bush  ! 

The  first  portion  of  the  Altai  explored  by  our  traveller  was  the  souths 
westorly  range,  known  as  the  Cfaolsoun.  The  vegetation  seems  to  have 
resembled  that  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  the  giant  fennel,  beloved  by 
bears,  bmng  diversified  by  beds  of  various-coloured  columbine,  with  here 
and  there  &e  qtlendid  cyripedi  with  white  and  pink  flbwers.     Here  our 
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••  they  mm  mIM,  ;49hi<k  tm  J»  mmmmi.  kk  ikem  tui  mptmrn  «f 
mmma^mm  mA  rti^  Hf  laad,  and  it  ftill  |be  ^ratti,  «•  b»  ao  ftpfjwnely 

flnoD.  Ml.  JLdiiMon  bad  been  vat^Q«k  ikclchiiii^  £»  qmm  flMUi  Ova 
Imnwt*  »» Ihe  ChntwMif^  when  qpe  of  hit  MmmitmtB-  «aid,  "  It  wiU  dMBMkr 
fotoy"  tad  liimed  bin  te  Ibe  olbav  sid*  «£  tbe  peak,  i»m  idMBoe  he 
BMdd  iM  Ibe  bi^  nite  ia  tb»  meat  wffp>d  ia  a  t(irnUe  Mack  jwaifte. 

Tfilihout  spea&Ing  a  word,  we  turned  our  Horses,  and  started  oif  at  a  gallop. 
It  was  a  raee  fortfe  past,  as  it  was  onfy  in  tfiis  rarine  that  we  could  Iw^  for 
(fhetter.  ETerr  few  amnrtes  ike  tSMnder  roHed  Bearer  and  newer,  and  on  Wd 
ypJiufml;  ibe  boisei^  witb  m  imtiaati^e  dnad  «l  idiat  was  folkwmg,  pvtia; 
BKibibeKfi&powm  witbooib  dihcrwUf)  or  apix.  Boad  or  track  liieR^M 
BOBa»oidjaom&iu^  roe)^  paak*  ipokAed  oat  to  say  coBo^auoaa  tbe  hsad^f  tbe 
nua.  dur  course  wae  straigbt  towards  these;  sometimes  over  fine  mess/  tuii^ 
then  over  ground  rough  anostony,  whieh  would  under  any  other  eircomstanees 
bave  causS  both  horse  and  rider  to  hesitate  before  dashing  onward  at  the  speed 
at  which  we  were  going;  ISie  storm  was  still  behmd  us,  for  as  yet  we  had  only 
nemtherflnh,  bat  not  tbe  streams  of  i»htmBg  that  were  desccncBng-ereiy  twu 
av  tiuror  soaates  iat  our  xaar,  leikmwi  W  daps  of  tbuader,  wbaek  areaonaM 
aaaani  tha  aM)aBkaiiia  vaktl  tin  dlotaait  aoa  was  kit  ht  aaatber  loadaoar  M 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  ai^  I  bebald  ba^e  piUaia  of  mk,  limg  up  £%  cr 
aixty  feet^  wbicb  xeminibed  me  of  Stonehenge,  but  oa  a  most  gigantic  s^e.  My 
men  tamed  a  Uttle  to  the  left  to  avoid  this  labyrinth  of  rocks.  I  looked  at  the 
place  with  intense  interest,  determined  to  visit  it  if  possible  on  tbe  morrow.  We 
WCTC  within  a  couple  of  versts  of  the  head  of  the  pass  when  we  heard  a  gt&t 
TuAoB^  sound  bcnind  tb.  Instaartly  om  heads  were  turned  to  see  n^t  was 
coming,  wbca  w»  behdd  bfanebes  of  cedar  tan  1^  ftom  te  valky,  oaidai  ever 
ibe  aaolET  peaks,  aad  wbirU  h»k  iato  tbe  air;  this  was  the  bkat  befoce  tin 
ateta^  wiiob  aow  «wept  an  wiit£  tenific  ioroe.    Foctnai^y  for  ua  tbe  rooky 

em  broke  tbe  £uy  of  the  guat^  or  we  aboald  have  been  boned  down  to  a  ces- 
ty ;  for  at  a  short  distance  oa  eaeh  side  of  us,  tbe  dwarf  cedars  which  creap 
over  the  rocks  were  torn  up,  and  carried  along  bv  the  hurricane.  We  found  it 
Sfficult  to  mt  oar  borses,  as  they  swerved  mi,  boimded  on,  when  tbe  fearfiil 
aqi^ll  rushed  past. 

Tba'stonBi  was  aowaear ;  bat  for  Hm  b»t  hw  miniiteB  there  bad  not  been  a 
fiaib.  Thiawaa  evea  arare  appaliiag-  4&aa  tbe  laud  tiauider.  I  tonieda^beai, 
aad  saw  a  tbiek  led  atraam  strike  amaaig  tba  raaka  we  bad  juat  paat ;  at  tbe 
aame  iaataot  there  w^re  three  repoctalike  tbe  fixing  of  a  beavily-bMded  moskst 
over  our  beads,  and  then  caaie  a  erash  which  made  our  horses  shudder,  although 
in  a  gallop.  Now  came  hailstones  so  thick,  that  for  a  moment  they  almost 
l^ded  us ;  the  lightning  fia^ed  m  quick  succession,  and  the  thunder  was 
ncessant. 

W«  veadbed  ^  pass,  and  tamed  iat»  Its  m;ged|aws,  with  a  de^btlmwi 
aBiy^to«auBiaer«cabexaaibiB  smUn^^ran  into  a  aafiehamo.  laabsi^ 
laa  aaaalea  waawae  qnetly  itandiag  madtat  tbe  abdtmr  of  icnie  frieadly  aael^ 
oar  tired  baiaes  tEembliag  with  fear.  Tbe  men  erossed  theuaalvea;  nor  did  I 
£orgct  to  aStr  up  my  thanks  for  aur  preaervatioa.  The  storm  stHl  ragpd  above 
as  ja^b  terrific  fury  and  awful  grandeur;  but  tbe  overhanging  masses  under 
which  we  crouched  afforded  us  complete  protection;  and  1  ustened  to  the 
freadful  tempest  with  mmgJed  f eeKngs  of  awe  and  pleasure.  In  a  very;  few 
minutes  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  eoatinF  of  bafl,  grrinr  a  wintijr 
aknet  *»  te  Boeae^adwb  bad  bean  ao  aaba  and  beauts  two  ainrt  hours 
Mare*  Tba  atoimaottad«k--mabaataabonYa«<oonldaa]|r  bear  its  BMoaar 
nga  ia  tba  dbtaaae.  Freaeatbr  tbadaudaweiai&Based;  tbaaaa^iboaaoat 
maU  bit  jplendoar,  rendered  stilLniQce  bnlliaat  by  tbe  iniiuifldj  black  : 
of  Tiy^oar  wMcb  eoaeloped  the  cGstant  ons>« 
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MjT  Wiii  "WM  pitcbed  jign^ist  Uie  tninltt  of  tbree  Iwcgc  larali^reQi  efoifioK 
ikm  tofeter,  w  fottnge  ff>  thick  tvviiieMl  ihat  the  meB  ndd  no  ntn  eoi^ 
pdnetniAe^  In^oont  ol  tiw  te&t  a  huffo  firt  ww  hrniing  hrii^j;  mkL  close  hjf 
«ere  other  fine  trecc^  which  afforded  raelter  to  my  mea,  who  had  tpiCAd  then: 
Baddl&datha  ready  for  their  ni^'s  sleep.  Within  ten  paces  o£  ovr  fire  the 
Koksa  ran  over  large  rocks,  makins  a  great  roar.  The  red  dare  from  the  blaze 
|aye  a  warm  tone  to  the  trunks  and  branches,  and  rather  a  bandit4ike  character 
10  our  psErty. 

Barn^  'Wi'ffieu  tn)  my  jourixu  tana,  'placed  jbj  anus  where  they^  wocdd  he 
mmmt  ftui  wet  duraig  wit  starm»  whkh  i  ww  certaan  wvodd  yisit  us,  I  tomd 
down  on  my  bear-skis  snd  ww  soon  sonul  asleep^— ^  this  did  vot  ksib  ham, 
fie£olDe  .eiatea  e'clock  I  wm  s tarded  by  a  tsttnendous  dug  of  tboiier,  whidi 
eaosed  aie  to  sit  up  and  look  arooid — the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly.  The  ram 
was  .pouring  down,  and  came  through  my  tent  like  water  from  a  garden  engine; 
eyerything  was  wet.  I  had  only  sat  up  a  few  minutes,  when  a  second  crash 
came,  fbltowed  by  ofhers  in  quidt  succession.  Our  fire  was  nearly  ei^gmshed 
%y  the  tortents  m  ftdltng  water-^it  eouM  scarcdy  be  called  rain— and  between 
ymt  #BSfc  <l  ligfatamy  it  was^  ttHer  darkneML  I  lay  down  again  trying  to  seottit 
Ufaelf  irom  the  wet,  and  lirtraed  to  the  approadnag  storm.  1^  iK»e  of  Hkm 
lifer  WM  k>st  in  tite  roaiiig  ol  the  wind  tatouch  the  forest.  Those  who  have 
aeyer  lieard  this  sound  oaimot  form  any  idea  of  its  power  and  awi^  effect.  It 
comes  rushing  up  these  mountain  yalleys  like  a  hurricane,  wrenching  off  brandiei 
and  uprooting  mighty  trees  in  its  course. 

I  now  begui  counting  the  time  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  and  found 
that  Ihe  storm  was  eonmg  on  Hke  a  locomottye  engine ;  when  I  eotdd  oidj 
€omit  ■bt'aiter  the  fiash,  the  hc^o^wingwas  learfuL  Efery  fla(^  cane  nearei^ 
the  storm  was  soon  directly  oyer  us,  the  lightning  and  the  report  Mwitaiiutfai. 
It  was  awfully  grand — a  thick  darkness  at  one  moment,  the  next  a  blaze  of  light 
19m  eye  eonld  itot  look  upon,  at  the  same  nistant  a  terrific  crash.  The  donds 
appeared  hanging  on  the  trees  in  a  blade  mass,  while  aH  around  ns  was  enyeloped 
in  a  dense  fdg.  Much  as  I  like  to  see  a  thunderstorm,  this  made  me  fear  its 
jKadfol  dfects;  raoie  espednlly  after  seeing  so  many  Isrdies  shirered  dariw 
«nr  dinr'a  ride.  To  remore  was  impossible,  we  must  remain  and  trust  in  Fhrn- 
Anee  iui  piufteulMu*  In  aboiot  han  an  hoccr  the  storm  passed  off  towards  the 
MuunttnB,  tBtBxmg  wisch  it  echoed  with  fecfffic^  grandeor. 

Soon,  ho^CTor,  it  was  returning,  when  I  manned  the  time  between  tin  ftaA 
and  "Eeport  with  intense  anxiety.  Each  few  minutes  brought  the«  drea^d 
#simIs  nearer,  ualil  they  were  again  directly  oyer  as,  and  the  storm  once  more 
vaged  with  all  its  fii^.  The  %htning  amneared  to  come  from  the  tops  tf(  tin 
trees,  iii^iBg  the  forest  and  all  around  with  a  pale  bloc  Hght.  This  caused  ereij 
laaii  to  Bit  up :  the  Russians  were  crossing  themsehes ;  but  the  KafaniKks  sat 
SBKifcing  their  short  pipes,  perfectly  eahn.  It  was  onl^  when  two  of  our  horses 
%fake  loose 'ftat  these  men  showed  the  subtest  emotion ;  they  then  sprang  up 
and  Btfcaitd  the  poor  beasts  wiifle  they  stood  tremUinff  with  feac  Tmr  flMfaei 
■iniiii  PCTW  ineessant,  thiek  streams  appeared  dartii^  throng  the  brandies,  and 
Hie  tfanukr  positirely  shook  the  ground— I  eouM  feel  it  tremble  with  eadk 
crash.  So  long  as  aiemory  lasts  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  eftct  of  this  fiearfal 
night,    I  doubt  if  any  man  slept. 

Tba  conditiaa  of  the  footer  classes  on  the  Upper  Irtbek  excited  Me. 
▲tldnaoo's  deayast  camnwssiation>  The  laces  of  die  apoBaca  wece  dincj 
and  ottewoco,  with  sqoalid  aussry  stanaped  on  every  featuie.  £yen  um 
duldzen  bore  thenaaws  of  ill«iisage  and  aonaw*.  Descending  that  nrof^ 
(Bomaanad  witkwkosesoancry  that  of  the  Rhine  is  descrihed  as  bong  Teny 
aaaaU  and  taa%  car  tnunUer  jaacbed  Oast  EMnenogmtk,  vhanoa  Jbe 
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turned  off  to  the  Rirghia  Steppe,  and  which  he  found  to  he  cBrerwfied  by 
high  granite  rocks,  broicen  into  ciu4out  and  picturesque  forms,  mounu 
of  quartz,  sparkling  like  snow  in  the  sun,  and  ancient  Rirghis  tombi» 
The  Kirghis,  although  vassals  to  Russia,  stiH  carry  on  predatory  exp»ii- 
tions,  or  '^  barantas**  as  they  call  them,  in  addition  to  smaller  exploits^ 
such  as  the  plunder  of  the  wayfarer.  Protected  by  his  Gossaoks,  Mrw 
Atkinson  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the  aouls,  or  encampments  of 
these  half-reclaimed  nomades.  But  his  journey  was  not  unattended  hj 
danger,  for  he  was  several  times  menaced  by  the  robbers  in  the  mountains^ 
and  the  aoul  of  one  Muhammad,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  was  subjected  to  a 
nocturnal  attack  whilst  he  was  reposing  there.  He  was  further  disap- 
pmnted  in  obtaining  a  good  view  of  the  g^at  lake  called  the  NOT*Zaiaaii 
by  the  impenetrable  growth  of  reeds  that  surrounded  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson  spent  the  winter,  on  his  return  from  the  Kirghis,  at 
Bamaoul,  the  centre  for  the  administration  of  the  mines  at  Altai,  and 
where  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained.  Living  ihere  was  wonderfuUj 
cheap.  Best  flour,  3s.  4d.  tor  36  lbs.  En^ish  ;  bee^  2s.  to  3s.  2d.  fiv 
36  lbs.;  fish,  from  2s.  6d.  to  ds.  for  36  lbs.;  grouse,  6d.  a  pur;  tree 
partridges,  3d.  to  4d.  a  pair;  eggs,  Is.  a  hundred.  Bemdes  a  most  agree- 
able  society,  there  was  capittd  shooting  in  the  nmghbourhood,  and  as  good 
fishing  in  die  Ob,  whicn  is  here  a  magnificent  stream.  Hares  are 
numerous,  as  in  winter-time  are  also  wolves,  but  wild  deer  and  bears  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  mountiuns.  Our  traveller  gives  a  curious  account  of  a 
female  bear-hunter,  who  was  not  surpassed  in  courage  and  daring  by  either 
Kalmuck  or  Cossack,  as  well  as  tnat  which  appears  to  us  to  be  a  new 
lepitttre  in  ursine  natural  history,  and  which  was  t<M  to  our  traveller  on 
Lake  Baikal: 

Our  steersman,  who  was  a  great  Nimrod,  related  a  circamstance  which  hi^ 
pened  to  himself  on  this  spot  a  fewyears  before.  Three  of  the  villagers  came 
here  to  hunt  in  the  forest  above,  liiey  sot  separated,  two  of  them  fdiowing  a 
bear,  and  the  third  another,  which  turned  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  g^iL 
where  he  pursued  him  until  dusk,  but  without  success,  iiter  this  he  returned 
to  the  camp,  expecting  to  find  his  friends,  but  they  had  not  arrived — hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  thev  did  not  appear.  He  was  under  no  apprehension  about 
their  safety,  and  sat  down  to  his  evening  meal.  When  this  was  ended,  he  piled 
several  \o^  on  the  fire,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  Two  or  three  hours  had 
passed,  when  he  was  awoke  by  something  near  him,  and  turning  his  head  he  ob- 
served, by  the  li^ht  of  his  fire,  a  large  bear  goin^  down  the  bank  to  the  little 
stream.  He  divmed  the  object  of  the  brute  in  an  mstant.  Bruin  was  gmng  fior 
water  to  put  the  fire  out,  then  intending  to  devour  his  victim.  It  was  the  worit 
of  a  moment  for  the  hunter  to  seize  his  rifle  which  was  at  hand,  and  wait  for  his 
return.  Presently  he  was  heard  in  the  water,  was  watched  ascendiuff  the  baid;^ 
and  when  fairlv  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  he  received  a  bullet  that  roUea  him  down 
the  bank,  dead.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  bear  will  not  attadc  a  man 
when  sleeping  by  a  fire,  but  will  first  go  into  the  water,  saturate  his  fur,  thai 
return,  put  out  the  fire,  and  devour  his  victim  at  hb  leisure. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  quit  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  lakes  and 
mountmns  of  the  Altai  with  an  ascent  of  the  Bielouka — the  monarch  of 
the  chain — and  the  "  Bombs,"  or  narrow  ridges  of  rocks — along  which 
One  horse  can  only  pass  at  a  time,  so  that  should  two  horses  meet,  one 
must  be  thrown  over,  for  they  could  not  pass  or  turn  round — and  get  on 
to  the  country  of  the  Kalkas,  or  ancient  Mongolia.  This  is  the  region 
toiarked  on  the  map  as  the  great  Desert  of  (^bi,  but  as  &r  as  Mr.  At- 
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Imison  Tontiired — and  it  was  not  yeiy  fiur— it  was  fbund  to  present  the 
usual  features  of  a  varied  and  contrasted  configuration  of  plains,  and  hiHs, 
and  mountains,  with  running  waters  and  stagnant  lakes.  The  nomade 
tribes  were  also  grouped  in  their  different  aouls,  or  encampments,  under 
dieir  patriarchal  chiefs^  bearing  the  high-sounding  names  of  sultans, 
amone  the  chief  of  whom  were  Baspasihan,  Oui-jass,  Koubaldos,  and 
Sabe^.  It  is  probable  that  had  his  researches  extended  farther  the 
matw  part  of  tne  country  would  have  been  found  to  present  the  same 
natiires,  that  is  to  say,  a  varied  configuration  and  nomade  population, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  Yarkand,  the  Koko  Nor,  or  Kara  Korum,  and 
Aat  the  great  Desert  of  Gobi  only  wants  exploration  to  be  swept  from 
Ae  map,  just  as  is  gradually  happening  to  the  blank  spaces  in  the  maps 
of  Africa,  and  will  some  day  happen  to  the  same  in  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

**  The  traveller,'*  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us,  **  who  attempts  to  force  his 
way  into  a  land  abounding  with  such  striking  scenery,  must  be  prepared 
for  many  difficulties  and  some  risks.  Per^ps,  before  my  visit,  those 
scenes  were  never  looked  upon  by  European  eye,  nor  ever  sketched  by 
pmcil.  He  who  follows  on  my  track  will  find  that  his  rifle  will  be  re- 
quired for  more  nurposes  than  obtainbg  a  dinner.  His  courage  and  de- 
tenniDalion  will  oe  tested  by  men  who  seldom  show  fear,  and  are  ever  on 
Ae  alert.  It  is  only  by  a  steady  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  skill  with  his 
weapon,  that  he  can  remain  safe  from  acts  of  violence.  Plunder  is  the 
common  trade ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  traveller,  if  not  murdiered,  is 
carried  off  into  certain  slaver^.** 

Mr.  Adiinson's  party  consisted  of  three  Cossacks  and  seven  Kalmucks; 
all  brave  fellows,  sturdy  hunters,  and  practised  riflemen.  Af^er  a  visit  to 
the  Zabata  Nor  and  Ikeougoun,  two  Mautiful  lakes,  and  to  the  aouls  of 
the  chiefs  Arabdan  and  Darma  Tsyren,  he  reached  the  great  plains,  and 
no  sooner  there  than,  after  killing  in  half  an  hour  snipes  and  ducks  suffi- 
cient f<»r  a  supper  for  the  whole  party,  he  was  in  his  turn  favoured  by  a 
virit  from  the  wolves. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night— the  sky  covered  with  brilliant  stars,  and  not  a  sound 
heard  save  the  crackling  of  our  fire.  The  horses  had  been  so  secured  that  they 
could  not  stray  far  awa^ ;  all  hands  were  lying  down,  some  even  asleep,  when 
suddenly  we  heard  howfing  at  a  distance.  The  Kalmucks  and  Kalkas  sat  up  in 
an  instant— it  was  a  pack  of  wolves  following  our  track ;  and  a  distant  howl 
every  now  and  then  told  us  tliat  they  were  approaching,  The  men  started  up, 
ocdlected  the  horses,  and  secured  them  on  a  spot  between  us  and  the  lake.  We 
had  five  rifles  and  my  double-barrel  gun,  which  I  loaded  with  ball,  at  the  service 
of  these  n^^ous  scoundrels,  should  they  venture  to  come  within  reach ;  which 
the  Kidkas  bought  certain,  as  they  commit  great  ravages  among  their  cattle 
frequently.  Our  fire  was  nearly  out ;  but  it  was  thought  better  tmtt  we  should 
receive  the  robbers  in  the  dark,  or  let  them  come  quite  near  before  a  light  was 
shown,  when  we  ^ould  be  able  to  see  them,  and,  at  a  signal,  pour  in  a  volley. 
Again  we  heard  them  nearer,  evidently  m  fall  scent  of  their  game,  and  all  lay 
icwly  cm  the  ground  watching  their  approach.  It  was  not  longbefore  we  could 
h^u:  thdr  feet  b^  on  the  ground  as  they  galloped  towards  us.  In  a  very  few- 
minutes  the  troop  came  up  and  ^ve  a  savase  howL  The  men  now  placed  some 
dry  bushes  on  the  fire  and  blew  it  up  into  a  bright  flame,  which  sent  its  red  glare 
&r  b^ond  us,  disclosiiig  their  ears  and  tails  erect,  and  their  e^es  flashing  fire. 
At  tlus  instant  I  gave  a  signal,  and  our  volley  was  poured  in  with  deadly  effect. 
The  horrible  howfing  which  they  set  up  declared  that  mischief  had  been  done. 
We  did  not  move  to  collect  our  game — ^that  might  be  found  in  the  morning. 
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Our  pwen  wew  reloaded  m  qmcldy  m  oBmikie,  tm  tie  Kifeai  nmmti  im*  Am! 
tke  wolvQB  wovid  vetm.    We  ooukL  Jiear  tkem  smduur,  and  Moie  of  ihm 

and  we  remainea  perfectly  quiet. 

And  return  they  did,  when  they  wmre  ceoeived as  beibre ;  huiaasoaam 
waa  tbe  aeeoiui  ooalaught  repulsed  than  more  howling  wae  haawl  la  tbtt 
diitanee^  and  it  waa  found  that  another  pack  of  Wvaa  was  coming. 

The  ■sand  Utai;  we  had  heard  in  the  distance  had  oeased  for  some  tima,  ^Hnm 
aaddeolj  tliere  was  a  great  ocHnmotion;  ^e  oiher  woLres  had  eome  op,  and  the 
im^liTif  and  nowiinff  beeams  fianons.  Bow  much  I  wu^^d  for  a  light  to 
wat<^^ie  hat&  which  appeared  likelj  to  ensue  1  Por  a  time  there  appeared  to 
be  indiTidaal  combats,  but  no  general  engagemeats^  and  then  all  became  calm 
as  before.  Again  we  wfuted,  looking  out  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  the 
horses  began  pulling  and  plunging  violently--still  we  could  see  nothing.  The 
man  nowTblew  the  embers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bushes  burst  upr  into 
a  blaze,  when  I  saw  a  group  of  ^ght  or  ten  w<df«s  within  fifteen  paees^  with 
otinas  bcfmiL  In  a  moment  I  osipe  than  the  oontents  el  bath  bsrosla;  at  ikm 
same  insiiaat  ths  otitx  men  firecL  when  the  paok  set  np  a  fia^^rtfol  howl  and 
sean^peredoC 

Our  file  was  kept  burning  for  some  time,  but  we  were  not  distarbed  a^ain 
during  the  night.  At  daylight  we  examined  the  ground,  and  found  eight  woiFes 
dead — others  had  been  wounded,  as  we  ascertained  by  traces  leffc  on  the  sand ; 
and  our  men  carried  off  the  skins  of  the  slain  as  troj^es  of  the  ei^agement. 

Other  parts  of  this  strange  country,  when  stony,  swarmed  with  sca^nts, 
and  others^  again,  with  tarantulas. 

The  ground  was  quite  covered  with  their  webs  and  befesi  and  as  we  roda 
oyer  it  maiQr  of  these  yenomouS  insects  were  killed  by  our  horses.  £  was  curious 
to  see  them  in  their  little  dene^  and  dismounted  to  mahe  a  nearer  acqpiaintanecu 
I  quickly  came  upon  a  large  web,  indicating  a  manufacturer  on  a  great  scale.  I 
drew  my  long  Imifo  and  touched  it,  when  out  he  rushed,  fixed  his  fangs  on  the 
steel  for  a  moment,  and  then  retreated  into  his  hole.  When  the  Kir^ds 
observed  me  begin  to  dig  him  out,  th^  were  afraid  that  I  ^ould  be  bitten,  ooi 
I  took  especial  ease  to  keep  my  fingers  be^^nd  hijs  reach.  I  rolled  him  oat  el 
the  sand,  and  again  he  sprang  at  the  blade — evidently  mudi  enraffed  at  beii^ 
disturbed.  His  body  was  darK  brown  and  black,  and  very  u^ly.  Leaving  him 
to  seek  or  di^  aaotaier  dweUing,  I  moonted  my  horse  and  kit  iUs.  veanmous 
mot  The  Kugiris  hare  a  ^aeat  dread  of  theaa  little  septiles^  bnt  the  s^ee^  eat 
tnem  with  impiinity  and  rebsL 

The  reed  marshes  on  i^e  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  abounded 
with  wild  boar,  which  afforded  the  party  good  sport  and  a  plenti&il  auppl^ 
of  food.  Largie  btisteMb  were  also  oset  wkh  on  the  open  steppaSf.  and 
pheasants  where  there  was  cever. 

Tho  ree^tkm  etven  by  one  <^ief  wee  so  exaetly  ^h»  eoemterpaft  ef 
another,  that  we  shidi  extract  the  description  given  of  the  arrival  at  the 
aoul  of  Sultan  Oui-jass  : 

We  oould  see  the  soarilf  not  far  (^  on  the  bank  of  akke,  whieh  waastrGtehr 
iflff  out  much  hegt>aa  them.  This  was  a  aiost  delightfiil  soensb  a^ber  oar  dneacy 
nde.  It  was  jplian  that  the  chief  was  ridi  in  fiooks  and  berds^  and  had  a  hut^s 
«0M^  aronnd  hmu  The  Eiighis  led  aie  us  to  ajfoi^^  wfaeceaspeai^  wiihatim 
of  red  haii;  waa  stuck  in  the  gnMmd ;  and  a  fine-looking  old  man  was  standiaj^ 
near,  cheesed  in  a  rich  silk  kidat,  striped  with  czimson  aod  yellow,  tied  ronnd  hia 
waist  with  a  green  scarf.  He  had  a  deep  cnimson  silk  c^,  fitting  close  to  hia 
head,  embroidered  with  silver;  and  veiy  high-heded  red  leather  boots.  This 
was  Oui-jass»  who  took  hold  of  the  reins,  nd  heki  up  his  hand  to  help  ma 
to  dismoont.    He  then  phhoed  fint  his  right  hand^aaa  th^  his  kit,  on  wj 
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larait;  aflir  ^vlwA  Ito  M  m  Mo  his  Mf^.  fbe  fli^pi*K«ne«beaArlMd 
tom  mpmHtb  the  doer;  on  thoM  he  f£icMl  nm^miwmdl  ka?e  vBtaied  to  m 
wtHwirtmdlwoik  iuMted  oa  lib  riteg  bwidi  »!>>  fat  a  fey  MMirfii  >  iin» 
tofatiPM  Wa«f^  a,tiwa  warn  tmm  dnm  teawpe  —d  ■mmwo  w»  imt  oa. 
a low^laMe,  nd  ^aeed  beCore  w;  a  hmm  wiA  sugwcaa^,  awi  sefmL  piatat 
of  dried  fruit,  were  added.  A  youth,  about  seventeen  years  old,  came  in,  kadt 
dMm  Mbfe  tiie  table,  poty!«d:  <Mi  tiie  teft»  and  baaded  »  cop  io  iic^  aodthen 
Mnettf  tbe  frui  He  rnifrmnrTl  tbr  iinr  nilinr  fir  wjbfint  irf  rff|;iwiihfid 
mw  «ap§  tbi  momenit  tibej  were  «mfAj;  aad  m  bad  tbe  tofot  fitted  aevend 
tbaea.  Tbe  gOiMtB  bid  crowded  inAetbe^Mt^  the  aMiMoid;  iie  w«e  aat  da^ 
Serand  irne  dmseed  in  silk  i^/M  and  foK^-dBUi  eapt;  tkeyestii  haaded  tea  to 
ihmm  BKn,  partakia^  of  k  himsei^  aad  I  waa  aow  inlorawd  that  ba  waa  Oak- 
jm^s  aon.  Beiidefl  te  visitoia  m  tbe  ymrt^  I  saiir  that  tfaera  wtwt  maaf 
eiHaida  p«piB|^  ia  at  ns,  asd  fi«fiMiii%  dwBgiog  pbnes,  that  a2l  Bn(^  get « 


Sultan  Baspasibaoy  wbooi  our  tia^eJler  bad  Tisitad  preiriowlji^  was  a. 
strong,  ruddy-faced  man,  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  kalat  ed^ed  with  sable, 
and  wore  «  deep  crtmson  sharwl  round  hia  witst;  an  his  bead  was  a  red 
dbtli  eonieal  c»,  trimmed  witb  fex-«kiBy  with  an  owPs  leather  htmmg 
Rom  toe  top,  saowing  bis  deseent  froaa  Gen^^ia  Khonf.  At  nat  weaa 
onen  wvre  nospitable  a/iid  honest,  but  nna  was  sot  destinod  to-  ^ontnua^ 
Skdfeau  Ooi-iass  informed  our  traveller  tinat  vote  next  sidtan  lie-  would 
c&nn  to— ^K-oidMildos  by  name  and  ^irougli  whose  eaan^y  ha-  nust 
perforce  pass  to  reach  Sultan  Sabeck,  a  poweiM  ehiaftswi  ef  goad  repv-^ 
tation,  would  net  rob  him  at  tbe  aool,  bvt  same  of  Ihs  hands  wanM  be 
set  es  their  traek  to  founder  them  on  their  maroh.  And  se  it  taraed  e«t* 
Keodmldes  received  iSf»  traifeHer  with  the  customary  fetmalitics^  holding 
^  reins,  giving  bm  hand  to  cBsmount,  teaebiag  the  tra^eUerV  breast 
wini  nis  nght  and  lel^  hands,  and  showing  ne  way  te  his  yoaat*  But 
when  the- next  morning  Mr.  Atlmson  prepared  to  take  his  ifcaartaira,  ha 
SMuid  iiiat  Koubaldos  had  annoipated  hnn,  and  had  nddea  os  with  soiae 
of  hvB  men  before  daybreak.  The  wily  (^aef  had  levt  direetiauB  wiat  our 
traveiter  should  be  eenducted  towards  the  aoul  of  a  bmliier  handk, 
Ukiffua  by  iiarae ;  but  this  first  por^ikm  of  the  ptaa  waa  baffled  by  Mr. 
AtknsoQ  talnng  another  direction,  guided  to  the  eacamf  mast  of  BoltaK 
Sabeek  ael^  by  ibeindieation  of  a  pointed  momitaia.  ILoahaldoSy  baw^ 
ever,  waa  soon  raformed  of  the  change  ef  nnite,  and  fi^lfafwhig  w^  his 
band,  he  emortook  the  travellen  when  biwuacked  en  the  shaiesol  a  very 
picturesque  lake.  They  were,  however,  eneeiaore  baffled  kj  Iha  aagasity 
of  the  Kalmucks  and  Cossacks^  who,  seeing  Mr.  Atkiasoa  shstA  a  ledge 
of  rocks  Ijhat  advanced  in  a  narrow  neek  into  the  lahe^  sirfected  tiiat  as  a 
pkee  of  retreat,  to  which,  however,  they  did  net  go  till  it  waa  ^uite  dark, 
keeping  up  even  after  their  departare-  a  &e  at  their  first  place  of  eneaaip- 
Bicnt* 

Befofc  tbe  first  watch  was  over»  the  two  men  from  our  advanced  post  had 
come  in,  annooncing  that  the  villaizis  were  at  our  encampment.  Bushes  had 
been  thrown  on  the  ore,  and  the  flames  spimgii^  up  enahled  our  sentinels  to  sea 
men  <m  horseba^.  I  now  ordered  that  l^ee  menoidy  should  ^  at  a  time; 
tyswowld  grveus<^ireevdleys,andBiy  g^w0aid  do  good  semoeia  defend* 
in^  the  narrow  pass.  Two  Cossacks  aad  nysell  would  fure  icst,  tbea  Tekadc-a- 
boi  and  his  Kalmucks ;  lastly,  the  others.  This  being  thoroughly  understood, 
we  waited  patiently  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Presenfly  we  heard  the 
tramp  of  horses  on  the  shore,  out  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  any  object. 
The  robbers  were  riding  slowly  along,  and  shortly  stopped  at  the  neck  of  land 
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— numj  were  talking  £ut,  but  the  Kirghis  could  not  hear  what  was  said.  A 
party  presently  advanced  along  the  ledge,  and  we  oonld  hear  them  cominff 
nearer ;  and  they  soon  reached  tne  narrow  part  where  not  more  than  three  oonld 
ride  abreast.  Ijiis  brought  them  to  a  stand ;  on  our  side  eyerj  rifle  was  ready,, 
but  we  could  not  see  a  man;  they  stood  and  spoke,  but  no  one  attempted  to 
ride  over.  » 

Every  word  they  uttered  could  now  be  distincUy  heard,  and  we  presently 
recognised  the  voice  of  Koubaldos.  The  band  remained  talking  on  this  spot  for 
about  ten  minutes,  tiien  returned  to  the  shore,  going  off  at  a  trot  to  the  north- 
ward. The  Kirghis  explained  what  they  had  heard.  Koubaldos  was  very  anny 
that  we  had  escaped,  calling  us  cowards ;  and  he  told  his  band  that  we  coukTbe 
easilv  taken.  He  was  certain  that  we  had  ^ne  to  the  north  end  of  the  hkt, 
and  oy  following  qmickly  he  would  be  up  with  us  at  daylight,  and  have  us  fast 
in  the  morasses.  Even  if  we  succeeded  in  passing  these,  he  was  equallv  con* 
fident  of  being  abb  to  drive  us  on  to  the  steppe,  from  whence  we  could  not 
reach  Sultan  Check's  aaul  in  less  than  three  days ;  before  which  we  could  easily 
be  cut  off  when  our  horses  were  exhausted  for  want  of  water. 

Soon  after  this  escape,  the  party  arrived  at  the  aoul  of  Sultan  Sabeck, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  This  aoul  was  ntuated 
at  a  distance  of  only  two  days'  journey  from  the  frontier  Chinese  town  of 
Barkoul  or  Tchin-si,  where  is  one  of  ^the  chief  passes  in  the  Thian«chan 
mountains,  and  which  Mr.  Atkinson  says  should  be  called  Syan-shan, 
the  highest  range  of  Central  Asia,  while  on  the  other  side  of  tne  pass  is 
the  town  of  ELhamil,  or  Hami. 

From  this  pmnt  Mr.  Atkinson  traced  his  way  hack  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  by  Kizil  Bash  Nor  to  the  district  of  Tdiungaria, 
which  is  chaAusterised  by  the  great  mountain  cluuns  of  the  Tarbogatai 
and  Alatou,  with  the  vast  sheet  of  water,  the  Ala  Kool,  in  the  centre. 
This  r^on  was  well  popukUed  by  a  nomadic  pastoral  people  under  dif- 
ferent sultans,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  wandered  about  it  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  days,  sketching  its  varied  and  striking  scenery,  expbring 
its  ancient  tomlis,  surround^  at  times  with  stones  like  the  cromledis  of 
the  Celts,  correcting  an  error  of  Humboldt's  regarding  the  presumed 
ezbtence  of  an  active  volcano  in  Lake  Ala  Kool,  and  encountenng  naao^ 
dangers^  which  are  unfortunately  passed  over  just  where  the  country  is 
most  new  and  curious,  and  where  the  sketdies  of  scenery  most  abound. 

A  ride  of  seventeen  days  took  our  traveller  from  this  little  known 
country  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  at  Semipolatinsk  he  i^peared  ones 
more  among  his  old  friends,  who  had  given  him  up,  believing  that  he  was 
killed.  Hence,  with  a  bound,  he  gets  to  Irkoutsk,  ^ves  us  a  passing 
inri^t  into  the  vast  region  which  encloses  the  head  waters  of  ths 
Yenissey  between  the  Sman  and  Tangnou  mountain  chains,  spends 
twenty-eight  days  on  Baikal— the  Al(une  sea,  as  he  justly  terms  it— -and 
leaves  us  wintenng  in  Oriental  Siberia.  Although  thus  hurried  over  in 
its  latter  portions,  we  think  we  have  said  enou^  to  show  how  replete 
Mr.  Atkinson's  volume  is  with  new  and  interesting  matter.  Not  to 
peruse,  with  the  long  winter  nights  before  them,  this  remarkable  record 
of  travel,  would  argue  a  want  of  sympathy  with  humanity  in  its  lesi- 
known  aspects,  and  would  attest  a  singukr  indifference  to  the  progress 
jof  geographical  and  general  knowledge. 
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A  SWEDISH  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  YEARS 
1851,1862,1853. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MBS.  BUSHBT. 

Cape  Town,  April,  1858. 

On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  the  hilly  regions. 
The  road  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  very  fatiguing.  -The  quautity 
of  rain,  which  had  recently,  fallen  had  so  much  injured  it,  that  our  horses 
often  sank  into  holes,  out  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  extricate  them.  We 
fimnd  ourselves  by  turns  down  in  the  most  romantic  valleys  and  up  on 
the  giddiest  heights.  Slowly  we  toiled  on  to  the  little  village  of  Cavintiy 
from  thence  to  Louisiana,  and  still  farther  to  Mahayhay.  All  these 
*^ pueblos**  resembled  each  other  more  or  less.  Louisiana  was  the 
smallest;  it  could  not  even  afford  to  maintain  any  clergy;  a  proof  of  its 
poverty.  On  certain  market  days,  various  necessaries  of.  life  were  sold  ; 
hut  bread  was.  not  among  these,  an  excellent  substitute  for  that  article 
being  found  in  rice.  On  the  strength  of  our  documents  of  recommendar 
tion,  we  addressed  ourselves  wherever  we ,  went  to  the  *' gobernador- 
dllon/'  who  received  us  like  obliging  inn-keepers,  and  found  us  meat, 
drink,  and  lodging,  and  horses  for  our  journey.  We  were  everywhere 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  us ;  even  at  meal  times  we 
were  subjected  to  the  public  gaze.  Respect  for  a  white  skin  appears  a 
strong  feeling,  and  to  see  a  white  person  carry  any  burden  or  travel  on 
foot,  as,  for  instance,  my  boatman  had  to  do,  excited  great  surprise. 

The  road  between  Cavinti  and  Louisiana,  when  we  had  reached  the 
high  land,  was  very  level ;  between  the  last-named  place  and  Mahayhay, 
on  the,  contrary,  it  skirted  the  verge  of  precipices,  where  our  horses,  though 
ihey  trod  as  firmly  as  mules,  could  with  difficulty  keep  their  footing. 
From  this  elevated  road  was  obtained  a  most  beautiful  view:-  the  river, 
for  a  space,  flowing  calmly  and  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  gorge, 
between  the  thickly-wooded  sides  of  the  hills,  suddenly  encountered  a 
ste^p,  rocky  ridge,  over  which  it  rushed,  falling  to  a  depth  of  at  least  a 
hundred  feet,  and  forming  a  cascade  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  ells  in 
width.  From  the  abyss  beneath,  where  never  ^et  the  eye  of  man  has 
penetrated,  arose  rainbows  and  jets  of  water,  while  all  around,  even  to  a 
considerable  distance,  was  enveloped  in  .a  mist  that  fell  like  dew,  im- 
parting freshness  and  fertility  to  the  soil  and  vegetation,  amidst  which, 
tall  ferns  waved  their  feathery  leaves,  and  climbing  plants,  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  and  of  a  thousand  hues,  encircled  the  trees  and  the  bushes 
with  their  green  tendrils  and  brilUant  flowers.  Lost  in  admiration,  I 
stood  on  a  rock  that  projected  over  the  waterfall,  and  enjoyed  in  breath- 
less silence  the  full  majesty  of  nature,  which,  in  the  thundering  sound  of 
the  mass  of  falling  water,  in  the  ever-changing  play  of  colours  in  the 
deep  eulf  beneath,  and  in  the  glistening  white  vapour  around,  spoke 
with  mrcible  eloquence  to  the  soul  of  the  grandeur  of  that  Omnipotent 
Power  who  had  created  it. 

It  was  daric  by  the  time  that  we  reached  the  <*  gobemadorcillon,"  in 
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Mahayhay,  and  we  had  scarcely  entered  the  large  stone  '^  Casa  reale,** 
when  the  walls  began  to  give  way,  the  beams  shook,  and  the  roof 
cracked-  It  was  a  violent  shock  of  earthquake^  which,  howeveiv  lasted 
only  for  a  minute,  but  in  that  minute  every  human  being  in  the  house 
and  in  the  street  had  sunk  9ir  their  kntes,  loudly  praying  and  counting 
the  beads  of  their  rosaries,  while  making  repeated  signs  of  the  cross. 
After  the  commotion  was  over;  w©^  were  reeeired  with  great  hospitality, 
and  remained  till  next  morning,  when  we  proceeded  to  the  little  town  of 
Lillo,  which  we  £d  not  leave  until  the  afternoon,  the  rich  vegetation  on 
die  1^  BMn^8N>s  whiek  Ita  an  ^evadim  «€  five  AooBand  feet,  harvm^ 
ilBduced)  me  into  m  long  exeBrsimi<.  f  he  dSpporinesy  of  tflle  foac^  to* 
Mtiber  wkh  lite  ^verwlielming  kea!^  ^oeoasiewed  me  sonorndk  hfan^t^  ^a4r 
f  t;oukf  witk  ^Kflknilty  drag  myself  tfaioiigii  l^e  mighty  woedsy  send  hmi 
i»  reMnqmsk  ny  inteatteii  ef  aseending  to  the  summit,  whseh  rnnki  iUm 
hav&eecBpied  much  mere  time  t^a»  I  eonld  ^pore. 

However  laltoions  this  jouraey  had  iMen^  il  was^  at  leM#  rick  im 
pfaasiog  sigkits*  '  Among  thvse  may  be  menlJioQed  not  enly  the  fbamnff 
mountain  streams^  dftshiDg  in  tlww  ^db^nvward  course  to*  lia»  prefbena 
depA&benenlh,  and'  forcing  tkeir  way  with  gignntio  strength  tkroagk 
Hke  rich  massee  of  vegetation  dMt  ckmied  fSkQ  pldns  and  &e  littll^  kiii 
abo,  lying  ki  picturesqoe  beainty  aanoag  the  gtoves  of  ceooa*tMrt-tewwv 
and  sunroHsded  by  bananas,  the  solitary  IratK,  w4ioso  kmnitoii  in  tkefir 
riight  eoBtome  were  pressing  tk«  sugmr-eanes  into  the  erpshiiig  machine^ 
or  wearaig^  mats^  of  pounding  ricoin  large  wooden  m^ters^  wiA  hewj 
dnbK 

It  it^  said  iii8«  air  the  top  of  <liis  10%  monntaiii  rieh  ^mtm  of  gdd 
e»9t,  bnt  ikaH  if  over  any  enterpriving  adiwnturev  seeks  to  approweb 
these  hiMea  treaaures^  violents  totvM,  aeoompsttied  1^  tfeNmdei!,  liskt- 
ning,  and  eailAiquakes,  break  lavth^  and  render  any  attempt  at  iaveetiga- 
tion  impossible;  Well»infbnned  people  assured  mo  tfant  iSke  Sfirmntiiny 
in  this  neigkbemliood  reofiy  km  oootain  prooboo  metak^  bntr  tbnl 
Spanisk  ind^eneo  is^  the  obstaelo  to  any  mining  opemtiono  being  ea»« 
ried  on.  '*  If  they  belonged  to  tko  Snglkik,''  it  wa»  aMoi^  ^tkingt 
would  be-^fBerrentify  managed/' 

Tmed  as  wq  wwpo  on  om»  retnm  to»  Lilk>)  we  had  to*  s^  off  ibv  tko 
village  of  Naoaidan,  whenoo  we  wuterstood  there  wa»  m  load  diroot  la 
Santa  CroB,  where  our  ^  banoa"  wa»  awaiting  m^  &it  at  Naoavkm  wo  wom 
told  that  though  there  certainly  was  snok  a  rood,  it  wao  in  very  biid 
order,  tfnd»  moreover,  v<evy  nnsalb,  being  infested  by  lawloiB  ^teraeloio; 
tlierefora  we  were  advised  to  go  kncA:  to  Lilb  and  taWa  drcmtouo  route 
over  Sant»  Magdalena  to  Santa  €ms« 

In  thiojoomey  av«r  hill  and  dale  I  had  on  <^portanity  of  seeing  »  good 
deal  of  the  conntry,  as  weU  as  of  l^e  people ;  yet,  in  respect  to  my  botanioid 
researehes,  I  would  vather  have  taken  uie  less  frequented  bat  wilder  road 
direct  to  Santa  Crua.  In  <»der  to  enrieh  my  collection,  howovei^  as  rnuok 
a$  possible,  I  resolved  to  take  a  cmise  to  the  west,  abng  the  southeM 
l^re  of  the  lagoon  and  its  oraggy  heights.  We  sailed,  therefore,  in  nr 
^^banca"  to  Bai,^  and  after  having  look^  i^ut  us  in  the  little  town,  whioh 
hi7embo9omed  amidst  all  the  charms  of  a  trepicai  forest,  we  paid  a  vifft 
to  the  pastor  of  the  churoh.  He  was  a  tall,  mysterious-looldng  FnuMiaoan 
^lOLonk,  wtdioaoof  thosecountenaaoetwkidiafopeottliartoaieii'tAoaro 
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consciona  of  tb»4ifi|ialling  degree  of  power  whioh  sdigioa  has  placed  in 
their  bands,  and  who  never  for  one  noment  cease  to  exercise  it  both  ovet 
the  ^iritual  and  the  worldly  eoneem»  of  theijr  flock.  I  must  add  th«k  he 
Wi9  gentlamanlj  in  manDe^^  and  made  a  kind  host.  He  arranged  a 
unsical  entertainnent  fbt  us,  conasting  of  flutes  and  harps,  and  inyited 
two  pretty  vooBg  girls^  who  amused  us  hy  dancing  end  singings  the 
priest  himself  often  joining  in  the  chorus.  As  the  day  was  finished  \y 
n  excellent  supper  and  good  beds,  we  felt  extremely  comfortable  under 
his  roo^  and  formed  very  glowing  ideas  of  the  savoir  vwre  of  the  brethren 
of  the  clcnsten  He  did  me  the  ^vour  to  sport  some  Latin  to  me,  but  wai 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  so  long  sinee  he  had  cultivated  the  ae- 
ftuuntance  of  the  classical  wordiies^  that  it  was  now  somewhat  a  ta^L  to 
mm  to  converse  in  their  language.  Certainly  hb  Latin  was  auythinf 
but  fluent,  yet  I  inferred  from  these  relics  of  learning  that  he  must  Ittve 
been  »  mere  than  usually  well-educated  priest ;  and  this  supposition  wae 
confirmed  by  what  I  afterwards  heard  of  him  at  Manilla. 

An  idea  can  scarcely  be  formed  of  the  influence  which  &e  priesthood 
have  here — the  mundane  as  well  as  tke  spiritual  authority  they  exerdee. 
•They  anpr<^nate  the  best  of  everything  to  themselves,  and  nething  is 
witUiela  from  these  omnipotent  patriarchs.  The  fate  of  the  PhiF^mei 
has  lain  in  their  hands  for  centuries^  and  it  is  their  fault  Aat  the  con 
ditioQ  of  these  islands  is  no  better  than  it  actually  is. 

On  the  foUowpff  morning  we  rode  through  the  most  enchantinjg^  groves 
to  Xos  JBanfdST'mMi  derives  its.  name  from  die  warm  springs  therri  f^//^^ 
whose  waters  gush  forth  at  178  degrees  of  heat.  I  took  several  walks  in 
ibis  region  of  flowers,  and  made  a  further  excursion  en  horseback  to  « 
remarkable  lake  ealled  Socal.  Its  almost  motionlew  water  w«s  tinted 
green  by  mumeious  marine  plants,  and  the  masses  of  gigantic  trees  which 
overhm^  its  banks  were  reflected  in  Its  calm  surface,  addinc^  near  its 
margtiv  a  still  deeper  s^de  to  its  verdant  hue ;  whOe  hundred  of  large 
feroeioM  crooodilea  were  tumbfing  about  dose  to  the  shore^  and  the  air 
WIS  almost  darkeaed  by  the  flocks  of  wild  birds  9sA  number  of  enormous 
vampire-bats,  wUob^  sereeehing  and  flapping  their  wings^  seemed  bent 
both  on  enticing  and  exasperating  their  nungry  enemies  beneath.  The 
whole  scene  bore  sueh  an  ill-boding  and  gloomy  character,  that  I  felt  as 
ST  I  were  standing  \xs  one  of  those  places  which  the  ancients,  had  they 
known  iA  it,  wouM  have  pronounced  to  be  a  new  entranoe  to  Hades,  aiM 
ii  was  with  a  Eghtened  heart  that  I  resumed  my  journey  back  to  the 
abodes  of  mankind. 

We  put  up  at  the  house  of  the  priest^  whose  double  chin,  plump  cheeks, 
and  merrr,  tmn^ing  eyes  spoke  significantly  of  <'  live  and  let  uve.'^  He 
placed  bemre  us  a  delicious  repast,  drew  one  bottle  of  wine  after  another, 
and  drank  copiously  himself  to  show  us  a  good  example.  After  having 
evinced  his  prowess  in  that  respect,  he  went  chuckling  out  of  the  room, 
and  speedily  returned  with  two  infants — twins — one  on  each  arm,  and 
asked  us  if^  their  father  had  not  reason  te  be  proud  of  addii>gsuch  a 
couple  of  promising  youngsters  to  the  citizens  of  the  world.  He  then 
launched  out  mte  an  angry  harangue  on  the  folly  of  the  Church  for  im- 
poring  the  insufferable  yoke  of  cewMicy  upon  its  servants.  It  was  evident 
that  we  bad  before  us  anything  but  a  sel^denying  ancherite^  and  yet  this 
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moral  man  ruled  with  despotic  sway  some  thousands  of  souls,  to  whom 
he  was  hound  to  set  a  good  example ! 

We  were  ohliged  to  decline  his  hospitable  inyitation  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  with  him,  for  my  excursions  had  already  occupied  eight  days,  and  I 
was  afraid  I  might  be  expected  at  Manilla.  Embarking  again  on  the 
lagoon,  we  passed  the  night  at  some  miserable  fishermen's  huts  on  a  little 
island,  and  ariived  the  following  afternoon  at  Manilla.  There  I  learned 
that  the  fngate  was  to  sail  next  day,  therefore  I  had  not  much  time  left 
to  devote  to  the  city  or  its  suburbs,  where  gardens,  filled  with  the  most 
delightful  fruits  and  lovely  dowers,  testified  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  On  the  14th  of  January  we  raised  our  anchor,  and  after  a 
Toyage  of  six  days  over  the  then  tranquil  Chinese  Sea,  we  arrived  at 
Sngapore. 

The  day  before  we  reached  Singapore,  I  had  been  attacked  by  severe 
illness ;  I  continued  confined  to  bed  with  a  violent  fever,  and  with  the 
pleasant  anticipation  of  perhaps  not  being  able  to  see  anything  of  that 
larg^  city.  Illness  is  always  disagreeable,  but  particularly  so  on  board 
ship,  where  one  has  to  contend  with  the  heat  and  many  inconveniences^ 
and  doubly  annoying  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town,  where  thousands  of 
human  beings  are  collected,  and  of  scenes  rich  in  the  productions  of 
nature.  Yet  with  these  annoyances  I  had  to  put  up  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  frigate  lay  at  Singapore,  therefore  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
place,  and  obtiuned  no  specimens  for  my  collection.  It  was  only  through 
the  porthole  that,  as  I  swung  in  my  hammock,  I  could  see  the  low, 
green  islands  that  form  the  sound  of  Singapore,  the  harbour  with  its  ships^ 
the  long,  straggling  town  with  its  handsome  white  houses  bordering  Uie 
shore,  and  its  minaret-shaped  church  spire.  Pleasing  pictures  they 
were,  which  I  was  condemned  only  to  behold  through  a  small  aperture 
like  a  peep-show.  The  companions  of  my  voyage  gave  me  many  details 
of  the  place  and  its  pleasures,  but  my  personal  acquuntance  with  any 
one  belonging  to  it  was  confined  to  the  visits  of  a  few  Arabs,  Malays, 
Hindoos,  and  other  dealers  in  various  goods.  They  flocked  round  the 
frigate  in  their  light,  neat  boats,  bringing  fruit  of  all  kinds,  bread,  milk, 
eggs,  mats,  neckerchiefs,  muslins,  coral,  parrots,  monkeys,  &c.,  and 
everything  was  exhibited  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Notwithstanding  my 
sufferings,  I  coidd  not  but  laugh  at  some  of  the  transactions  between  the 
Mussulmans  and  our  people,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  fine  forms  of 
several  of  our  commercial  visitors,  who  were  but  lightly  clothed  in  white 
garments  falling  from  the  waist,  white  drapery  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
and  white  turbans.  I  had  a  still  more  gratifying  sight  when  one  of 
these  sultans — who,  though  in  a  kind  of  honourable  imprisonment,  lead 
a  luxurious  life,  somewhat  like  a  parrot  in  its  handsome  cage — paid  a 
visit  to  the  frigate.  He  was  equipped  in  grand  state  costume,  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  Englishman,  who  officiated  as  gaoler  to  his  highnesg. 
He  was  received  with  all  due  honour  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  a  sahite 
was  fired  when  he  left  the  ship. 

Everything  else  that  I  might  say  about  Singapore  would  be  from  the 
report  of  others,  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of  that  re- 
markable town,  but  content  myself  with  referring  you  to  "Steen  Bille's 
Account  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Corvette  GalatheaJ* 
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On  oar  voyage  through  Rhi  and  Banca  Sound  we  were  favoured  with 
a  fresh  windy  and,  as  the  fever  had  now  left  me,  I  could  crawl  from  my 
hammock  up  on  deck  to  look  at  the  hilly  Banca  isles,  which  lay  to  the 
left  of  us,  and  the  level  Sumatra,  which,  on  the  right,  spread  forth  its 
kaf^  shores.  Banca  is  one  of  the  most  importknt  colonies  of  Holland, 
for  It  b  on  the  south  side  of  it  that  is  found  the  metal  frx>m  which  is  ob« 
tained  the  much-sought-for  Banca  tin.  The  progress  hy  which  the  ore 
is  obtained  is  verv  clumsy  and  imperfect,  anc^  like  many  other  things, 
bears  witness  to  the  phlegmatic  disposition  so  inherent  in  the  Dutch,  at 
least  so  evident  in  their  mode  of  developing  the  resources  of  their  eastern 
colonies,  causing  them  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  gaining,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  if,  with  less  labour, 
they  might  not  have  even  larger  returns  by  adopting  modem  improvements* 
The  labourers  are  almost  exclusively  the  patient,  hard-working  Chinese. 

On  the  4th  of  February  we  w>pped  our  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
fiatavia ;  and  as  soon  as  the  illness  which  still  lingered  about  me  would 

f^rmit,  I  landed,  and  made  my  way  to  the  house  of  a  merchant  to  whom 
had  taken  a  letter  of  introduction.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  insbt  on  my 
going  to  his  country  residence,  thinking  that  the  mild,  pure  air  would  be 
beneficial  to  me.  I  remained  there  a  few  days,  and  made  as  many 
ezcurnons  as  my  weakness  would  permit,  but,  as  far  as  related  to  botany, 
I  found  the  country  round  very  poor.  Although  I  cannot  say  much  of 
Java  in  general,  I  can  speak  with  certainty  of  Batavia  and  its  environs. 
The  landing  takes  place  at  large  piers,  and  the  stranger  goes  to  an  hotel 
which  looks  much  more  inviting  m  its  exterior  than  its  interior  is  found 
to  be.  Outside  of  this  hotel  are  assembled  numerous  backup  coachmen, 
with  their  little  open  carriages.  The  drivers  are  generally  Malays,  very 
lightly  clad,  with  the  exception  of  their  heads,  on  which  they  invariably 
wear  a  gilded  hat  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  heavy,  raised  lid  of  a  stew-pot, 
which  gives  them  a  strange  appearance.  A  carriage  is  hired,  for  this 
pboe  ia  not  within  the  town,  and  there  b  nothing  to  be  seen  here  but  an 
observatory,  situated  near  the  landing-place,  and  a  market-place,  abound- 
ing in  every  variety  of  frruit,  among  which  one  hundred  pineapples  can 
be  bought  for  one  piastre,  and  other  fruit  at  similar  low  prices. 

The  entire  coast  which  we  had  passed  up  to  this  consisted  of  a  low 
•wamp,  the  exhalations  frx>m  which,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  are 
JO  noxious,  and  occasion  so  much  sickness,  that  Batavia  has  been  called 
**  a  great  grave  for  Europeans."  Farther  up,  the  country  has  been  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  canals,  and  at  intervals  large  trees  have  been 
Ranted,  but  the  unhealthy  coast  remains  near  enough  to  do  its  insalu- 
briouB  work. 

After  having  driven  over  a  large  plfun,  planted  with  a  lony  alley  of 
tamarind-trees,  we  passed  through  a  gateway,  ornamented  with  grotesque 
statues,  into  the  city  of  Batavia,  and  had  immediately  before  us  the 
town-hall,  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  building,  not  remarkable  for  anythine 
except  for  being  particularly  well  whitewashed  and  plastered,  heavy  and 
uniform.  The  nver  was  crossed  by  a  massive  bridge,  and  the  town 
entered  by  a  street  shaded  by  acacias  and  tamarinds,  which  I  thought  the 
finest  in  the  city.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  were  erected  a  number  of 
stone  barracks,  in  which  several  artisans,  poor  coachmen,  and  others,  led 
a  life  very  free  from  all  restraint.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
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Sepdts  for  goodf,  Init  not  Hieirpriyatc  €vd!Bngs;  ^lie  drropeoss  do  no^ 
l«0i<le  itfne,  %txt'iB  a  newer  town  «t  «ome  Ktds  <fistanee  up  l9ie  eoimtry; 
Yhtf  ectme  to  ^leir  offices  alK)utiiine  oViocic  m  the  mondng,  and  xeCDam 
Aiere  tSl  five  o'dock  in  tbe  affcemoon,  ivlieD,  lewtng  a  Malaj  or  aoine 
otiler  Bopedntendent  in  ciiarge  of  these  i^aces  of  tmsmess,  iJhej  tetum  to 
tficir  homes  to  dinner,  and  spend  the  afterpart  ti  Ifce  day  pleasanify 
w^  thear  fam^s,  enjojing  nie  d^cioas  coolness  of  the  Wmy  even- 
ing air. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detenmne  Ae  exact  limits  of  Batsvia.  Behind  lie 
town-hati,  and  amidst  tfie  canals,  ran  from  east  to  ivest  several  streets, 
with  houses  ^at  reonnd  one  of  what  is  called  the  Netkerfandb  style  of 
srchotectnre,  which  means  narrow  houses  of  two  stories  high,  yniAi  Gitesa 
irregular  windows,  walls  of  red  hricks,  projections  over  the  doors,  hut  on 
the  whole  with  an  air  of  neatness.  In  some  of  the  streets  the  houses  lie 
^ose  together,  but  in  generaf  thej  are  detached,  and  each  is  surrounded 
by  a  grore  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  'Riere  are  also  so  max^  gardens  sai 
esnab  tihat  one  is  often  inched  to  ask  where  the  reai  town  is.  That 
part  of  it  which  is  most  entitled  to  the  name  contains  some  pnbEc  eCBcei 
and  handsome  shops,  especially  those  filled  with  japanned  ware,  where 
die  most  elegant  and  tasteful  articles  ase  to  be  seen — sudi  as  tables,  cup- 
boards, screens,  Stc,  inlaid  with  the  most  brilliant  coleursi.  How  much  1 
regretted  that  a  limited  purse  oMiged  me  to  be  only  a  paflsrye  briidMer  of 
iJlese  costly  and  magnificent  works  of  art 

'  But  if  Batayia  Proper  can  only  be  called  fragments  of  a  town,  that 
not  very  enWable  name  may  certamiy  be  bestowed  on  the  Chinese  portion 
of  it>  "niiich  consbts  of  such  a  multitude  of  kw  taverns  and  <£sreputabfe 
llouses  densely  packed  togetiher,  that  a  counterpart  to  this  mass  eovUi 
scavcely  be  fbimd  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Chinese, 
wherever  ihey  go,  are  alwap  the  same— Ae  legitimate  rCTtreseutaiives  of 
Conservatism — ^the  most  fatlMul  adherents  to  inherited  customs — ^the 
abject  slaves  of  faabit.  In  manners,  dress,  dwellings,  and  character,  liienr 
do  not  deviate  a  liair-breadth  from  those  of  their  forefathers  and  Mndredy 
and  they  exhibit  among  foreigners  the  same  pecufianties  as  -tiiey  ^^lay 
at  home.  Money  and  sensu^  eqoyments  are  the  great  objects  ot  pursuit 
of  the  Chinese,  and  to  obtain  these  they  wHl  suilfer  anything,  bear  every- 
tSiing,  and  be  ind^atigahle  in  their  exertions. 

In  one  of  my  former  letters  I  mentioned  that  in  CaEfernia^  End  l»een 
finmd  necessary  to  take  measures  to  prevent  ^e  country  from  b^ng  quite 
overrun  by  these — innumerable  as  the  sands  of  tiie  sea — induetriotcs  sona 
of  the  eastern  Asiatic  empire.  Their  admission  into  Java  is  also  not 
without  nestrictions.  It  is  only  in  eyeiy  third  year  that  they  have  per- 
mission to  enugrate  to  tfiat  country,  and  even  tnen  not  in  gre^  numbers. 
Every  one  who  wishes  to  settle  there  must  obtain  a  solvent  surety,  who 
will  answ^  for  his  paying  his  taxes  and  crown  dnes,  and  also  engage  to 
talce  eare  of  him  in  the  event  of  illness  or  poverty,  and  te  find  iSie  means 
of  his  returmng  to  his  own  comrtry  if  he  wish<«  at  any  time  to  do  so. 
Notwiilistanding  these  stringent  conditions,  in  Batsvia  dbne,  amidst  a 
popi:dation  of  66,000  souls,  there  are  not  less  thaQ'^,000  Chinese. 

Afbr  hanng  left  tihe  Chinese  part  of  the  tatj  wi^  its  crowded  hdbita- 
fions,  it  was  xlilficult  to  determine  whether  one  war  aetnafiy  in  the  country 
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ar«li&ia»li*t]iii|^t  be  elMBMdlobo^ovQ.  The  «ill«^  bttiU  ki  larbos 
t^le0  of  aB^Mteetmal  beeiit^  lay  Ai  doseljr  together  as  eeiureuieBGe 
wttUl  adjnit ;  and  ia  the  gmwdenB  attached  to  them,  all  that  Flora  cedd 
pieduce  in  this  ^hanxiing  dtmaibe  of  brtUiaQey  in  oolottr  and  swEeetness  <^ 
perfoHie  ^were  te  be  found  in  rieh  abundaDee,  not  nerely  hloon^^  in 
■Atw»l  beautji:,  hut  ako  the  j»e8tilt  of  the  highset  ai^  and  the  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  loveliest  ^nts  brought  irom  many  a  distant  land.  The 
lave«£  Bowers^  and  horticulture  in  general^  seems  to  have  been  in^rted 
fiN>m  the  old  mother:  country,  aad  to  have  kua^ased  under  the  genial 
infliiaaoe  of  soil  and  climate. 

In  the  open  cokMmades,  under  cover  of  the  projeetii^  roolg,  are  to  be 
aaen  loangiag-diairs,  sc^as,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  inviting  to 
le^^eae,  and  that  <<  far  niente,"  which  here  is  justly  called  '^  doLee."  Th^ 
xfemainder  of  these  splendid  edifices,  besides  a  verandah  running  round 
the  house,  to  which  its  iiimates  also  often  resort,  consists  c£  a  spacious 
aaicwn  fumi^d  widi  European  elegance,  a  dining-xoom,  whose  walls  are 
feequeatly  nothing  but  cartaias  that  can  dmw  up,  and  through  which  the 
flttol  air  &ds  admisaon,  and  several  smaller  apartments. 

This  district,  which  can  hardly  be  called  iown^  on  account  of  its  exten* 
flive  gmtdefns  and  park-like  gpK)unds,  nor  country,  since  the  houses  lie  near 
tAeh  either^  is  known  by  the  name  ef  New  Batavia.  Here  dwell  the 
VfM^thy  and  the  Europeans ;  hese  also  the  higher  class  tradesmen,  such 
as  the  Parisian  tailors,  and  others  of  the  same  grade,  have  their  shops; 
and  heie,  too,  are  to  be  £ound  the  principal  public  buildings,  public  offices, 
ami  luuidsomest  streets  and  squaares.  Among  these,  Waterloo^lace 
ieservBB  pwrtieular  mention.  In  the  centre  of  this  large,  green,  opeu 
8^pU0e  js  te  be  seen  an  immense  {»llar,  on  the  top  of  which  is  enthitmed  a 
eoleasal  lion  rampant,  and  on  the  sides  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
JhkUhf  cm  ^e£eld  of  Waterloo,  conquered  the  powerful  tycant  Napoleon* 
Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  English  or  the  Prussians.  I  was  much  sur^ 
pmeed  to  find  so^  few  4^urohe8  here.  I  only  s^w  one,  but  many,  no 
dlMAt,  are  to  be  found,  though  they  ase,  like  the  religion  oi  the  inhabLU 
ants,  satJier  Mahomedan  than  anything  else.  Missionaries  are  not  tole« 
fated;  and  the  government  does  not  seem  to  take  much  heed  of  the 
ridigioiiB  state  of  its  subjects.  They  have,  perhaps,  learned  to  pecceii« 
dwt  w^ierev^  Christianity  is  introduced,  the  children  of  nature  become 
kn  wilSng  to  be  the  blind  instruments  of  their  masters'  will 

The  Mali^  have  also  their  head-<quarters  in  this  portion  of  the  town ; 
Aeir  kvts  lie  on  the  borders  of  the  rivw,  along  the  canals,  or  under  the 
Aade  of  the  cocoa^nut-4jree  groves,  on  the  country  roads.  They  ace  a 
^f^Tf  ^Sfy»  ^^  unintereftdng  race.  I  obs^^ved  two  peculiarities  among 
them — tiietr  power  of  carrying  heavy  burdens,  and  their  great  civiUty« 
ffhtm  Jim  meet  them,  they  do  not  content  themselves  with  a  common 
aafaHAtum,  but  iaam  their  Imeks  to  you,  in  order  to  ex^ss  their  unwov* 
Ainesi  to  look  a  white  person  in  the  face.  The  women  lunoijg  theae 
people  are  still  uglier  than  the  men.  They  weiur  the  same  Nothing  as  \ 
cfcsorivttd  WB8  worn  at  Lueob,  biit  leas  neat  and  picturesque.  Piowers  in 
IIm  bair  ane  much  used  Among  them.  In  an  int^ectuid  point  of  view 
the  MaUjira  stand  very  low,  jMid  nothing  is  done  to  improve  ihem  in  this 
laspact.  However,  tiiis  Taae  show  tbwnselves  laith&l  eervaa^  though 
it  must  be  a  difficult  task  to  break  them  into  habits  of  ^eadinflflS  ^a^ 
attention. 
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I  had  not  much  opportunity  of  seeing  the  natural  productions  of  Java, 
for  the  debility  which  lingered  so  long  after  my  illness  prevented  my  -ufi- 
dertaking  any  fatiguing  journey.  With  the  family  of  my  hospitable 
entertainer,  who  had  so  kindly  pressed  me  to  take  up  my  abode  at  his 
charming  villa,  I  led  quite  a  Java  life,  which  was  very  pleasant  for 
a  short  time.  The  house  was  filled  with  servants,  who  seemed  always 
teady  to  forestal  one's  wishes,  almost  before  they  were  fully  formed  in 
the  mind.  After  a  light  breakfast,  the  master  of  the  house  drove  off  to 
his  counting-house.  I  then  walked  with  his  wife  and  her  children  in  die 
g^ardens  and  park,  and  partook  of  a  second  and  more  solid  breakfast  at 
eleven  o'cIock.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  four  o'clock,  every  one  retired  to  take  some  repose.  My  host 
returned  home  about  five  o'clock,  when  we  took  a  drive.  Acquaintances 
in  handsome  equipages  were  met — a  little  gossip  was  indulged  in — invi- 
tations were  given  or  received  for  the  evening,  and  we  drove  home 
to  dinner.  The  day  soon  closed  in.  The  air  was  redolent  with  the  deli- 
cious  perfumes  of  charming  flowers,  and  the  clear  heavens  above  weie 
studded  with  the  most  brilliant  stars.  The  tea-table  was  placed  in  the 
verandah,  and  the  whole  party  lounged  in  the  commodious  chairs,  ait  on 
the  sofas,  either  engaged  in  conversation  or  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
thoughts,  as  best  pleased  them.  At  length  they  separated,  to  seek  rest 
after  the  exertions  of  the  day;  for  this  kind  of  life  is  more  &tiguii^ 
than  any  one  would  imagine. 

Few  places  on  our  globe  have  so  rich  and  luxuriant  a  Flora  as  Java> 
and  many  of  the  finest  specimens  the  vegetable  world  can  show  are  in- 
digenous there.  However,  around  Batavia  every  inch  of  ground  is  so 
highly  cultivated  that  no  traces  are  left  of  its  original  wild  productions. 
I  travelled  to  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the  environs  of  the  town 
before  I  met  with  a  single  native  forest ;  but  among  the  hills,  which  are 
seen  from  the  roads,  nature  still  exists  in  its  primitive  state. 

The  Javanese  were  at  one  period  a  turbulent  tribe ;  now  they  are  very 
gentle,  and  quietly  submit  to  be  placed  in  leading-strings  by  theur 
masters.  They  are  generally  employed  in  making  roads.  From  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  over  the  summits  of  the  mountuns  and 
through  deep  defiles,  there  runs  an  excellent  high  road,  the  construction 
of  which  has  cost  millions  of  florins,  and  thousands  of  human  lives ;  but 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  Javanese  sweat  and  blood  which  levelled  this 
broad  commodious  path,  the  natives  are  not  permitted  to  profit  by  it,  but 
must  traverse  a  by-road  running  alongside  of  the  great  causeway,  and 
must  drag  over  tms,  to  other  men  almost  impassable,  way,  their  heavy 
waggons,  which  resemble  small  houses  with  regular  roofs,  with  wheels 
often  only  roughly  constructed  of  wood,  and  drawn  hy  unwieldy  buffsiloes, 
very  mucn  like  those  of  China.  The  whole  male  population  of  the  island, 
from  sixteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  have  to  perform  military  service ;  and 
this  compulsory  arrangement  is  calculated  to  repress  every  possibility  of 
attempting  rebellious  projects. 

I  am  aware  that  much  more  might  be  sud  of  thb  interesting  island, 
with  which  Holland  is,  in  many  respects,  so  intimately  connected ;  bat 
die  circumstances  under  which  I  vbited  it  having  prevented  my  acquir- 
ing much  personal  knowledge  of  it,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  details  given 
by  other  voyagers. 
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We  left  Batavia  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  February;  adverse  wind  and 
tide  rendered  our  passage  tlirough  the  narrow  sound  very  tedious,  but 
we  were  soon  careering  with  a  favourable  breeze  over  the  waves  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  and  on  the  23rd  of  February  we  cast  anchor  at  Keeling,  or 
Cocos  Islands,  where  we  remained  till  the  26th. 

Keeling  Islands  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  leafy  holmes  encircling 
one  of  these,  as  it  were,  enclosed  lakes,  with  its  blue  waters,  from  whose 
depths  here  and  there  shot  up  masses  of  coral,  resembling  bushes  and 
trees,  most  of  which,  however,  scarcely  rose  beyond  the  sur£ftce  of  the 
water,  and  amidst  whose  lower  extremities  fish  and  other  marine  animals 
glided  about.  The  day  after  our  arrival  I  went  ashore  on  the  farthest 
island,  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Duperrey  Island ;  it  waa 
covered  with  self-grown  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  some  old  and  gigantio 
in  height,  some  young  and  beautiful,  spreading  their  broad  leaves  m  the 
empty  space  left  by  the  loftiness  of  the  older  trees,  but  the  whole  grow- 
ing so  thickly  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  one's  way  through 
them.  Darwin  limits  the  plants  in  these  islands  to  twenty-two  species, 
to  which  I  can  add  four  more,  and  this  calculation  shows  the  poverty  of 
these  coral  islands  in  respect  to  vegetation,  excepting  only  as  regards  the 
cocoa-nut  palms,  which  are  remarkably  fine.  It  is  certainly  curious  to 
see  a  little  narrow  strip  of  land — for  none  of  these  islets  are  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  breadth— overgrown  with  thick  clumps  of  cocoa-nut-trees, 
with  some  few  others  scattered  here  and  there  among  them,  yet  to  find 
the  ground  only  composed  of  larger  or  smaller  coral  fragments,  with 
scarcely  any  grass  or  flowers.  To  the  natural  historian  the  interesting 
inquiry  suggests  itself,  whence  come  these  living  saplings  that,  in  so 
strange  a  soil,  take  root  and  flourish  ?  They  come  from  islands  as  dis- 
tant as  Sumatra  and  Java,  but  not  direct,  for  they  drift  a  long  way 
round  by  New  Holland.  There  is  a  wonderful  tenacity  and  means  of 
reproduction  in  vegetable  life,  when,  after  having  been  borne  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  over  ocean's  waves,  a  plant  apparently  dead  has  retained 
yital  powers  perhaps  for  years. 

Though  the  vegetable  productions  were  not  rich  in  variety,  it  was 
quite  the  reverse  with  the  marine  animals,  especially  the  mussels,  coral 
insects,  and  mollusca.  As  I  had  to  pass  over  the  coral  reefs  in  going 
from  one  island  to  another,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gazing  upon  the 
wonders  which  the  sea  conceals,  and  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  people 
gifted  with  poetic  imaginations,  on  beholding  these  beautiful  creations, 
should  transform  them,  by  fancy's  magic  wand,  into  fairy  palaces  and 
brilliant  flowers  beneath  the  foaming  sea. 
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THE  FMNCH  REVOLTTITON  OT  1848,  AS  SEEN  BY  AK  EN60LISH: 

STATESMAN  ♦ 

The  **  Spanish  alliance  **  stands  curiously  enough  in  lih©  «ame  rehriiioii 
to  the  revolution  which  tumbled  Louis  FhiKppe  from  his  iJirone  that  the 
*  greased  cartridges^  do  to  the  reheHion  in  India.  Neither  were  the  sole 
cause  of  events,  nor  yet  were  they  simple  links  in  the  chain.  In  ikie  one 
case,  conspirators  tortured  a  feet  to  the  purposes  of  revolt ;  in  the  oAer, 
the  correspondence  to  which  the  untoward  incident  gc^ve  rise  so  far 
monopolised  the  attention  of  the  French  government,  lfiat  they  met  €be 
Chancers,  at  a  time  of  a  great  crisis,  utterly  unprepared  with  any  plant 
whatsoever  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  affinn  of  the  country. 

It  is  natural  that  an  English  statesman  should  give  due  importance  to 
this  great  feature  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848,  but  Lord  N<Mr- 
manby  is  by  no  means  blind  to  other  infiuences  and  agencies  that  were  at 
work  :  notoriously  ministerial  incapadty  and  corruption,  finally  brought 
home  to  the  supposed  incorruptible  Guizot  himself;  corruption  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  Court ;  universal  mistrust  in  the  king 
himset^  and  the  consequent  general  demoraHsation,  accompanied  as  usual 
at  lite  same  time  by  a  general  demand  for  tshange  and  reform,  resisted 
tin  the  cup  of  retrSbutive  destiny  flowed  over.f 

And  where,  when  the  torrent  poured  over  the  land,  was  the  youngs 
princess  for  whose  hand  the  friendship  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  affi- 
ance with  England  had  been  cast  to  the  winds  ?  Her  fate  at  such 
d  moment  seems  strange  enough  to  be  by  some  deemed  more  than 
fortuitous. 

There  was  a  general  report  yesterday  evening  that  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier  was  missing,  having  been  forgotten  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family  from  the  Tuileries.  This  was  so  far  confirmed  to  me  that  a 
person  told  me,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  king,  he  could  haidly  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  saw  the  young  princess  quite  alone,  wanderii^  bewilaetcd  on  the 
OtttikirtB  ei  ike  crowd  near  the  palace.  In  answer  to  my  very  natural  questbn 
w%  he  did  not  at  once  o^^  his  assistaoioe,  this  person  replied,  that  his  first 
impulse  was  to  do  so,  though  he  was  perfectly  unknown  to  u^  royal  highnesi^ 
but  that  in  the  then  temp^  of  the  mob  he  did  not  like  the  responsibility  of 
attracting  attention  to  her,  and  he  thought  her  best  chance  of  safety  was  in 
being  not  only  unrecognised  but  unsuspected.  Considering  the  pains  that  had 
been  taken  to  make  that  ch&teau  her  home,  the  sacrifices  at  which  ftiat  object 
had  been  attained,  and  the  triumphant  reception  with  which  she  had  been  so 
recently  welcomed  there,  it  does  appear  strange  that  no  one  should  have  been 
found  to  make  it  his  duty  to  secure  the  retreat  of  one  so  young,  so  gentle,  so 
helpless,  and  so  beautiful,  who  had  therefore,  even  upon  strangers,  such  com- 

»  A  Year  of  Revolution.  By  the  Marquis  of  Normanby.  Two  Vols.  Long-, 
man  and  Co.    1857. 

t  After  the  institution  of  the  provisional  government,  Lamartine  said  to  Lord 
Normanby,  **  Now,  with  regard  to  a  question  that  has  occupied  you  all  lately — 
the  Spanish  marriages — to  which  Louis  Philippe  owes  his  downfal,  I  idways 
said  that  selfish  object  would  be  his  ruin;  it  drove  him  into  a  line  of  politics 
which  the  country  would  not  stand.  The  government  will  ti^e  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  stigmatising  that  policy  with  regard  to  Spain  as  anti-national;  they 
desire  in  that  country  independent  alliance,  but  no  exclusive  influence." 
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lintd  <Mkb *to pMAsctioB^  whcuti^^  a  vestige  ^  dirfBhy  n  Jeft  niSie  woriitk 
Ii»  QM,  hamnmt,  win  faat  mot  AC(«ftlfy  lived  tiirovgii  sodi  dagrs  as  are  wm 
paiiMig;  eaa  luiifie  any  idea  how  l^^ik,  amidst  eiidi  confoaim,  tae  preseaee  of 
maA  of  tbe  most  pcaotiaed  suftces  to  prcpride  agaiast  all  coutiDgeacies.  JLt  sudi 
moments  the  drnty  that  is  the  most  pressing  and  obvious  becomes  the  most  im- 
peradve,  however  litlie  it  maybe  the  most  important.  Every  species  of  humilia- 
tion seems  to  have  been  accumnlated  on  this  nnhappj  family  -within  the  last 
three  cbys.  In  all  htnnan  reverses  the  suddenness  of  the  shoci  is  the  greatest 
aggravation ;  and  the  confident  security  in  which  I  left  the  king  on  Monday 
Wigkt  must  have  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  pang  with  which  ne  yesterday 
sought  the  Fkase  Louis  XF.  (a  spot  of  such  evil  omen  to  his  family)^  not,  'ti^ 
true,  like  his  owm  faliier^  or  one  of  his  juredecessors  and  kinsmen,  to  lay  down 
his  Efe,  hot  to  aepu^e  himself  from  everythiog  which  had  long  been  the  boast 
aad  the  pride  of  that  lile.  Of  all  those  courtly  flatterers,  who  had  so  recently 
kuled  tisX  joyal  darittewhich,  in  its  lofty  disresard  of  consequences,  had  revived 
the  pdii^  of  Louis  XlY*,  and  who  had  pleased  his  ear  by  adding  that  his  was 
also  the  woddly  wisdom  and  sagaeitv  which  c&old  bring  l^t  poucy  to  a  hmbs 
giw»es«fu]  issue,  not  <ai£  was  near  niuL  As  he  with  difficulty  ascended  Uiq 
itq^  of  the  hisad  carnage,  he  was  assisted  on  one  side  by  M.  Gremieux,  an 
uncourtly  deputy  of  the  extreme  Left,  whom  the  Moniteur  of  this  morning  an- 
nounces as  a  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
isor  was  ^esed  by  a  strong  l^thmst,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  who 
bowiw  to  the  king,  his  ma^^sty  thanked  hin,  and  the  other  replied:  ''f^  d« 
tent^  y  *  dtx-se]^  aaa  que  j'attendB  ce  jouar«" 

**'  M-weaved  ambition,  how  Tnudhi  art  thou  shrunk  f* 

'But  to  return  to  her  whose  presence  in  this  country  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  last  fatal  dream  of  that  insatiable  ambition.  At  that  very  moment,  that 
interesting  and  illustrious  child,  only  now  just  sixteen  (and,  if  the  courtly  an- 
Bocmeements  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  to  be  believed,  bearing  with  her  1^ 
future  object  of  the  combmed  hopes  of  Spain  and  France,  andof  tne  exaggeraited 
u^ehensions  of  Fjiglaad),  was  wandering  about  utterly  akme,  every  moment  in 
danger  of  hftpAming  the  mark  for  popular  fury,  and  her  only  protection  against 
iDfluit  being  the  apparent  impossibrnty  that  one  so  cherished  could  be  lound  in 
nek  a  piteous  ana  deserted  plight.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  for  the  present  I 
SB  sesBsuced  as  to  her  sa£etv :  at  seven  o^clock  this  morning  I  received  a  visit 
from  two  ladies,  who  arrived  at  an  hour  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  avdd  ob» 
SflTvation;  one  was  officially  attadied  to  the  person  of  one  of  the  princesses,  the 
otiifir  merely  a  devoted  private  friend.  They  came  to  request  me  •  .  .  •  .  and 
I  hyastBBed  to  do  all  they  wished. 

CbuuB  xxwld  not  help  an  inward  reflection  upon  the  contrast  between  the  arrival 
q£  the  Biichesse  deMoutpenfiier  in  the  land  of  her  adoption  not  much  more  than 
a  year  since,  amd  the  way  in  which  she  was  now  about  to  quit  it,  nerhaps  for 
ever.  AH  Europe  had  tnen  been  summoned  to  the  Tuileries,  through  its  oajdo- 
Btttic  representatives,  to  offer  combined  congrstulatioBs  on  the  auspicioiia 
anptials.  Prom  the  attitude  which  the  British  government  had  assumed  as  to 
these  nuptials,  its  representative  alone  could  not  assbt  at  that  ceremonial^ 
&oigh  kastening  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  paying  his  personal  respects 
to  her  royal  highness  as  a  i^  facto  French  princess.  And  now  it  was  through 
tttc  intervention  of  that  very  ambassador  that  she  was  about,  under  an  assumed 
■ane,  to  reaeh  the  land  of  universal  refuge.  <3od  speed  her  on  hear  way !  May 
ske  6ui  In  that  domestie  hsppnuees,  whi&  need  not  be  of  any  elimate  or  of  any 
•DioitrK,  the  redeeming  point  of  kx  married  lot,  since  a  sudd^  bligl^  has  f ailes 

r  those  ambitious  lopee^  of  which  she  was  xath^  the  uiUinoBWcioM  instrument 
ike  self-chosen  oljecL 

The  young  pripcess  kad  many  &(%ue8,  sufTcrings,  and  dsngen  to  g© 
ftrongh  %efeie  lihe  tffec^edlier  inai  escape  fram  France,     it  is  said  that 
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she  showed  throughout  these  trials  a  light  heart  and  a  brave  spirit* 
Lord  Normanby  does  not  precisely  credit  uie  statement  made  by  General 
Thieny  to  Lamartine,  that  when  the  general  remarked  upon  the  hard- 
ship of  these  adventures  to  one  like  herself,  she  rejoined,  ^'£h  bien, 
j'aime  mieu)E  les  aventures  que  la  monotonie  de  la  table  ronde  de 
travail  dans  les  salons  chauds  et  somptueux  des  Tuileries."  Yet  is  there 
nothing  unlikely  in  such  an  observation  coming  from  a  princess  then  so 
youthful. 

Years  have  since  rolled  away  (observes  Lord  Normanby),  and  the  memory  of 
that  round  table  at  the  Tuileries  is  now  passing  from  the  minds  of  those  younger 
occupants  who  may  have  found  the  connnement  of  its  circle  irksome,  and,  also, 
from  the  recollection  of  those  strangers  standing  round,  who  were  received  by 
ihe  illustrious  lady  who  presided  with  that  bemffu  grace  which  was  peculiarly 
her  own.  Those  years  continue  to  roll  on,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  m 
(Means,  who  in  youth  had  vied  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  are  forced  to  pass  their  meridian  in  exile  and  inaction,  bearing 
their  weary  lot  with  that  unostentatious  resignation  which,  whilst  seeming  to 
avoid  notice,  secures,  as  it  merits,  a  tacit  tribute  of  respect  and  sympi^y 
from  all. 

Lord  Nonnanby  analyses  Lamartine's  conduct  at  this  conjuncture  with 
m  close  scrutiny.  He  more  particularly  dwells  on  his  sitting  in  A» 
Chamber,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  with  his  written  speech  in 
&vour  of  a  regency  in  his  pocket,  while  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
the  Count  of  Paris  stood  in  presence  of  a  paralysed  house !  Yet  he 
omits  an  important  consideration — was  not  Lamartine  balancing  between 
his  duty  and  the  chances  of  personal  aggrandisement  which  a  revolution 
might  bring  to  him  ?  When  Odilon  Barrot  took  the  lead  in  advocating 
the  Regency,  the  die  was  cast. 

All  the  witnesses  of  the  scene,  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  concur  in  this,  that 
M.  Lamartine  had  hitherto  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  if  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  but,  as  M.  Odilon  Barrot  slowly  t^cended 
the  tribune,  he  threw  back  his  head,  ^ed  fixedly  upon  him,  and  his  whole 
attitude  was  that  of  defiance  and  opposition.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  his 
first  feeling  was,  if  the  regency  is  adopted,  there  stands  its  counsellor  and 
Sector,  but  there  is  somethmg  m  M.  Odilon  Barret's  deportment,  and  a  certain 
air  of  conscious  integrity  blended  with  superior  wisdom,  which  was  likely  to  be 
peculiarly  irritating  to  M.  Lamartine's  susceptibility.  He  has  too  much*^  imagi- 
nation, and  one  may  add  too  much  expansive  benevolence,  where  his  amour  propre 
is  not  affected,  to  be  a  very  accurate  analyst  of  human  weaknesses,  but  he  must 
be  aware  that  the  disposition  of  all  men's  minds  is  to  deny  in  others  any  com- 
Innation  of  eminent  qualities — ready  to  allow  to  any  one  only  his  spScialite,  as 
we  say  here ;  and  that  in  admiring  him  for  his  briUiancy  as  a  poet  and  inspired 
writer,  eveiy  one  was  predisposed  not  to  recognise  in  him  a  statesman  of  practical 
wisdom  or  habits  of  business,  and  here  he  found  himself  brought  in  contact  with 
the  man  whose  assumption  of  those  very  qualities  found  ready  belief  with  alL 

The  mere  presence  of  the  popular  minister  of  the  day — the  political 
rival  of  Lamartine — was  at  that  moment  inauspicious,  if  not  fatal,  inas- 
much as  it  brought  into  hostile  action  the  master-spirit  of  the  moment^ 
and  decided  him  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.  Even  a 
statesman  can  have  some  sense  of  humour  in  him,  and  Lord  Normanby 
relates  that  when  the  advent  of  bands  of  ruffians  put  an  end  to  all 
discussion,  and  finally  drove  the  provisional  government  to  the  H6td 
de  Villei  "  one  of  them,  pointing  his  gun  at  the  president,  M.  Sauiet 
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dropped  down  from  his  chair  untouched,  and  as  president  disappeared  for 
ever."  Lord  Normanby  thinks  that  ifDupin  had  been  in  theybti^m/ 
instead  of  M.  Sauzet,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  On  what 
tiifles  may  the  fate  of  a  dynasty  hang  ? — on  a  nervous  man  being  in  the 
chair,  or  the  personal  jealousy  of  two  statesmen  like  Lamartine  or  Odibn 
Barrot !  The  part  that  trifles  sometimes  play  in  bringing  about  great 
results  in  times  of  revolution  is  also  shown  in  the  history  of  Cr^mieux's 
appointment  to  the  provisional  government. 

The  story  current  to-day  is  that,  amidst  the  deafening  turmoil,  the  name& 
written  down  by  Lamartine  could  not  be  heard  when  read  from  the  president's 
chair  by  poor  old  Dupont  de  TEare.  He  transferred  the  list  to  the  person 
standing  next  to  him,  who,  having  a  weak  voice,  was  equally  inaudible.  As  it 
was  important  no  time  should  be  lost,  these  names  were  then  given  to  M. 
Cr^mieux,  who  has  the  lunp  of  Stentor,  and  he  added  his  own  name,  which  was, 
amidst  all  the  confusion,  adopted  with  the  others;*  thus  was  appropriated,  for 
the  moment,  one-seventh  of  absolute  dominion  over  thirty-five  miUions  of  people. 

The  provisional  government  once  installed,  Lord  Normanby,  instead 
of  feeling  that  distrust  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  am- 
bassador of  one  monarch  to  another  just  deposed,  at  once  applauded  their 
^orts  to  maintain  order,  and  tendered  them  whatever  countenance  was 
in  his  power.  ''  Making  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  their  position^" 
he  says,  ^'  I  think  many  of  the  ordinances  published  by  the  goyemment 
during  these  last  eight-and-forty  hours  do  great  credit  to  their  political 
capacities."  He  applauds  Lamartine,  the  master-spirit  of  the  crisis,  for 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  tricolored  flag  over  the  ''red/'  and  for  pro- 
claiming the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  all  political  offences 
(yet  what  was  it  but  a  sop  to  anarchy  ?).  The  question  of  titles  and  of 
taxes  were,  he  thought,  brought  forward  with  injudicious  haste,  but  it 
was,  he  supposed,  ''  a  necessary  sop  to  their  more  eager  supporters." 
But  the  proclamation,  abolishing  all  titles  of  nobility,  rather  astounded 
eyen  the  British  ambasfiifidor.  When  he  appealed  to  his  friend  Lama:r- 
tine  on  the  matter,  the  latter  knew  nothing  about  it,  had  not  eten  seen 
the  proclamation  till  it  was  in  the  Moniteur  ;  and  this  was  the  constant 
excuse  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  ill-regulated  government.  Lamar- 
tine neyer  knew  what  his  fellow-governors  were  doing;  and  on  one 
occasion  Lord  Normanby  was  the  first  to  bring  an  important  published 
state  document  under  his  notice.  The  provisional  government  was,  indeed^ 
diyided  from  the  onset  into  conservative  Republicans,  Socialists,  and  Reds, 
or  anarchical  Republicans,  each  mistrusting,  thwarting,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  acting  independently  of  one  another. 

Li  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  when  Louis  Blanc  was  only  made  secretary 
to  the  provisional  government,  he  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  own  theories  when  pushed  to  excess,  and  had,  as  yet,  no  object  in 
pressing  them  forward  as  an  engine  to  undermine  with  the  working  classes  the 
popularity  of  those  who  are  now  his  colleagues.  When  first  a  turbulent  deputa- 
tion, asking  for  droit  de  travail  and  ouvraae  assurS,  arrived  at  the  Hdtel  de  Y  iile, 
Louis  Blanc  himself  undertook  to  set  them  right.  "Eh  bien,"  he  said,  with 
perfect  calmness,  "yous  6tes  ouvrier?"  "Oui,  monsieur,"  the  first  citizen 
replied,  **je  le  suis,  nous  le  sommes  tons."    "  Venez  done,  vous  en  savez  plufT 

*  Some  time  after,  in  mentioning  this  anecdote  to  a  friend  of  mine,  at  that  time 
in  office,  he  said,  "  Tis  quite  true,  for  /  was  the  man  with  the  weak  voice." 
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qjQse  mxaSp  mettez-rom  i  cot^  de  iiaii»  et  ^cnvez  commeiKt  9a  ser  ferau"  Tbe  maa 
was  disconcerted,  scratclied  liis  Iwad:  "Mais  dame!  c'est  q«e  je  ne  saispas 
icrire*  ** N'importe,  je  ferai  le  secretaires  dictez,  commeiii  voulez-vous  que 
c^  se  fasse  ?" 

*  1*  Oirnage  assw^  pour  tout  le  roonde."    *  Ken,  c^est  fei*.** 

-^a*-  Que  rofofw^  siMpvf^r    ••Bien  r 

*'^-  (Along pause;)  "Mais  commeatasswur^?*'  ^Mawi  mm,  c'est  qikt 
je  n'efli  sak  rieuur  Upon  whick  all  hi»  £rie&ds  ai^  conpaoiftna  began  to  kugb» 
And  Louis  Blanc  availed  himself  of  this  happy  moment  to  add :  "  Xou  see,,  my 
friends,  it  requires  some  deliberation  to  arrange  all  these  things.  Do  you  pre- 
•ervepeace  and ovdeiv wbi^  are  the  best  seeoritjr  fov  work^ and lei;^ the  rest 
tOQs^wfaohtt^&ycnxrffltefesfcaatheaErt.''  UpoBwhidi  tkey  oU.  dispemd  iv^ood 
kimour. 

Upon  die  occasion  of  the  puUIc  ioterme&t  of  thw  persons  ^Axo  lost 
dieir  lives  in  the  first  stceet-figiits,  two  o£  the  softer  sex  sought  to  j(M 
the  proossflioQy  nio«Dted  on  white  ho7s«9  and  dressed  in  white^  with  tsieot 
qoiiiewr  d»  ehaiir,  and  grven  leavosy  wiehu;^^  pcohaUf  ^  ta  be  vectuied  m 
duplicate  copies  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  But  the  Republican  master 
of  the  ceremonies  hesitating  wheve  to  place  these  straage  mourner^  a 
bystander  told  them  that  ''  La  republique  exige  surtout  ^ue  les  fbmmes 
soient  joIieS|  et  comme  vous  etes  toutes  les  deux  diablement  laides,  allez 
wus  en.'' 

The  ciescnption  given  of  the  sacking  of  the  Tuileries  taSiies  pretty 
closely  with  w)iat  we  have  had  before  from  other  sources  : 

Por  nearly  a  fortnight  did  a  government^  assuBuiag  to  be  the  c^kAq^  o£  tha 
French  mation,  and  addressing  manilesftoes  in  its  name  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
leel  itself  so  utterly  powerless  at  home,  that  it  did  not  dace  to  rescue  a  spot« 
endeared  by  so  many  historical  traditions,  from  the  jollutron  of  desperate  men 
and  abandoned  women.  These  had  never  quitted  tks  scene  of  l^ir  unopposed 
triumph  from  1*e  afternoon  of  the  ^4>th,  wben  having  rusfeed  in,  the  work  «f 
destiuetioA  immediatdy  began,  diversiied  eaiy  bjf  thaA  low  kummr,  »  o^l<% 
Mere,  the  accenpasiinxent  of  wanton,  misduef .  Tne  example  of  tkia  variety  ef 
iseult,  I  am  tola,,  was  first  set  by  M^Etieane  Arago,  lyotk»?  of  ikt  sseat  Aragp^ 
who  wrote  his  name  in  the  kiug^  visitin^-booi^  which  he  found  in  tne  entrance- 
hall,  and  invited  all  who  followed  him»  wno  could  write  {which  were  not  many}« 
to  do  the  same.  For  one  hour  did  a  succession  of  men  and  women,  with  evei^ 
variety  of  insultmg  griniace,  seat  themselves  on  the  throne  by  turns,  after  whicfi 
it  was  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  mob  through  the  streete  to  the  Cblunm  of  Ji*f, 
on  the  Place  &  la  Bastille,  acd  there  bavnt.  The  rest  Yamxg  established  tkoBK* 
sdves  as  a  garnaoa  m  the  Tuileries,  sent  lor  their  fuoilies^  et  dmie  their  feiaftk 
companions.  ^'Hotdt  des  lavahdes  Qidls"  wae  writteii  Ih^  one  o£  those  wha 
had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  on  its  wall.  Jlo^l  aU  being  oon^^tely 
armed,  they  closed  the  doors,  took  possession  of  stores  of  provisions^  bameaded 
themselves  in,  and  refused  to  admit  any  other  intruders ;  and  thus  matters  have 
been  alkwed  to  remain  almost  tiU  new. 

I  happen  to  know  some  cunoue  detaSa  of  this  siagidar  intermi*  A  ^aall 
tradesman^  whose  soa  was  supposed  to  have  been  kiU^  m  the  three  days,  had 
gone  iate  mouxaing  £c»r  his  loss,  and  was  paasiBg  ^e  Tuiledea  the  oth!er  i»^, 
when  ke  saw  the  son  he  thought  dead  on  guard  at  the  daor,  for  these  jummm 
took  it  by  totna  to  gnadl  t&ix  fortrestv  "Coaunent^  c'est  toi^  mallleureus 
enfant,  (|ae  noua  aivonB  pleur^  comme  mort  I"  "  Mais  oui»  men  pj^  ta  ne  sais 
pae  que  depuiaque  je  t'ai  vu«  j'ai  pris  le  pakia^  peunraiaje t'ofibr  k  d^^lner  ?^ 
^  JFe  ne  demande  pas  mieux.'^  "  viens  dcmc''  And  he  took  his  father  up  the 
great  stair^  and  there  he  found  a  motley  ^up.  Men  who  had  made  themselves 
robii  dechambre  out  of  the  damask  hauffmgs  or  the  velvet  curtains,  tied  round 
thehr  waist  witkstcipft  of  cashmere  shawlii  cae  maniBi^  the  king's  wen-known 
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codtetiflA^niiidiWtoKidiad  hrolE^  'WmmmmiMd 

mkI  Bil^sw  doeaiei^  «i  iaHn(mte  fi]»  in  the  vottM^  iM  e^ 

''  VoiUea^OQfi  da  gkpot  et  oomment  ?  mix  tsuffes  oa  sax  peiiU  j^kP  G'«^  ^1^ 

hier  ooos  imina  ea  des  trnfies  pour  kuit  jomrs ;  ya  povr  le»  petits  pois."    A^id 

ke  respectfii%  Banded  Ida  father  a  plate  of  excelleut  l^oilea  mutton  wilh  pre* 

serredpeas. 

Lord  Normadbj  Idmself  yisited  the  cabioet  of  Ae  Duke  of  OrTeaJi% 
which  had  been  preserved  intact  and  it  is  interesting;  to  find  #hat  his 
description  corresponds  preciselj  with  that  giiren  hj  Yero^  eren  to  the 
g^yea  on  &»  hnm  of  the  hat,  the  crust  of  bread,  and  the  unfolded  news- 

We  lisre  related  how  Creniieux  got  his  name  placed  on  the  Est  «f  the 
proyisiotud  goyenxnent.  Armand  Marrast^  Louisi  Blanc^  Flooon,.  and 
Albert  gofc  theirs  added  by  an  almost  similar  manoeuvre. 

The  first  Ohange  was  that  tke  list  wm  headed  ^Les  Mendbces  da  GovfvnxB^ 
HMnt  Ttmiaom,"  Imt  that  thore  was  no  hiatos  between  the  first  aeiwn  aod  the 
last  fbiir^  wbib  were  mo  longer  announced  as  secnetanes  to  the  others.  The  nezi 
proclamation  completed  the  usurpation,  as  the  w(»:ds  ''  Membres  du  Gouveme- 
ment  Provisoire"  were  placed  at  the  Bottom,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  eleven 
naxoes^  so  as  pointedly  to  include  them  aH.  Was  there  eve?  su^  lts;epdefliain 
08  this  practised  bj  these  four  escamotemw  of  abscdute  power  owar  ^irtf*fi^ 
nMonv,  the  immense  majority  of  which  nevw  heard  tl^  name  of  ai^  except 
Louis  Blanp,  whose  history  liad  been  placarded  over  i^  walk  of  FM»?  M 
appears  to  be  as  easy  to  filch  a  shsure  of  a  soi^disant  popular  dietatevahip'aA  to 
range  an  acceptance,  or  to  piek  a  pocket. 

Tfa*^  MMSeqpieao^  was  that  increase  m  power  d£  the  SboeuJists  and 
■nwpchieiw  wihn^  q«ickly  sapped  dke  indtMoee  of  Lanufftiiia;  Lofd  Not*- 
vamhfyRtm  pfeseat^  trKen ;  tkr  ^^  Eedi^  invcMbd  th»  Cfaaiub«Dr%  And  In 
relates  i 

The  mob  that  rushed  m  was  of  the  most  heterogeneous  descriptidn,  some  few 
well-dressed  men  who  appeared  to  have  aathonty  over  the  other^  but  the 
oreater  mass  were  either  m  blouses  or  shirt  sleeves,  their  coats  or  jachets  being 
Sung  over  their  shoulders,  wlulst  there  was  now  not  the  slightest  attempt  to 
eonceal  the  bayonets  or  kmves  with  which  most  of  them  were  sumaed.  Very 
many  of  them  ham  bankers  of  various  descriptions.  One  man  carried  a  red  flag 
which  had  aU  the  a|^^earanoe  of  having  been  imprwided,  and  only  unfurled  upon 
their  entrance  to  the  kulding.  As  the  man  held  this  up  in  tnumph,^  at  about 
the  centre  of  the  flo•r,^  a  huissier  attempted  to  seize  it  from  him»,  when  a  comrade 
drew  oxit  hia  bayonet  to  stab  the  officer  of  the  house.  M.  H.»  a  member  of  great 
physical  force  and  energy  of  character,  turned  the  weapon  and  threw  the  man 
down,  and  putting  his  foot  upon  him  held  him  there.  This  incident  was  plainly 
seen  from  &e  trimme  above,  but  luckily  it  did  not  much  attract  t^e  attention 
e£  the  exited  and  bewildered  crowd;  ot  else  one  drop  of  blood  spilt  at  that 
BKNosent  might  have  provoked  a.  contest  which  mmhi  have  led  to  a  general 
massacre. 

The^next  great  inoident  that  Mowed  upoo  ibe  tfupieniMy  €£  Ledru 
Bollkt  and  the  *"  Reds,**  was  the  ^eoi^oii  of  Imm^  Napi^eon,  and  Leid 
Normanbj  jostlj  remarks,  that,  whilit  en  th^  one  kcmd  nmcb  of  iH^ 
gudden  fevoor  with  which  his  name  had  been  received  arose^  front  the 
general  unpopularity  and  discredit  of  the  existing  govemaient,  on  tll0 
Other  the  terror  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  conseqaences  whidi  migbi 
follow  Im  election  to  rither  consular  ot  imperial  raak^  g^y»  9Xk  tj^^reat 
force  and  a  tempocarj  comstence  to  the  lepuUicia  pavtj.  LaiiMrtiai 
even  made  a  last  straggle  in  the  cause,  andtalang  advantage  of  a  few  shots 
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having  been  fired  at  the  National  Guard,  he  proclaimed  the  shedding  of 
blood  on  behalf  of  military  fanaticism  and  the  re-establishment  of  an 
Empire,  and  proposed  that  the  Assembly  should  at  once,  by  acclamation, 
Tote  the  exile  and  exclusion  of  Louis  Napoleon.  But  this  did  not  stay 
the  real  turn  that  affairs  had  taken,  and  it  is  curious  that,  when  General 
Cayaignac  had  at  last  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  cause  of  order  by 
force  of  arms,  Lord  Normanby  alludes  on  several  different  occasions  to 
the  feeling  that  was  prevalent  both  in  the  Chambers  and  without,  that  the 
anarchists  were  bribed  with  English  gold.  Some  consistency  was  even 
imparted  to  the  charge  by  English  sovereigns  having  been  found  on  some 
of  the  insurgents — a  circumstance  which  Lord  Normanby  easily  disposes 
of.  But  what  does  the  general  belief  in  such  a  base  calumny  say  of  the 
respect  in  which  the  English  character  is  held  by  the  Parisians  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  the  fact  credited  by  Lord  Normanby, 
of  poison  having  been  used  by  the  ''Reds,"  to  be  a  pure  exagge- 
ration. The  excitement  and  bad  habits  of  the  combatants  would  fiilly 
account  for  the  unhealthy  character  of  their  wounds,  without  having 
recourse  to  suppositions  which  partake  almost  of  the  absurd. 

It  was  quite  true  that  to  many  of  the  balls  had  been  attached  poisoned  linen, 
which  had  caused  death  in  many  cases  where  the  wound  itself  was  not  mortaL 
The  balls  were  also  formed  to  make  the  worst  possible  wounds;  sometimes  with 
a  piece  of  pointed  brass  stuck  into  them. 

The  decomposition  of  the  bodies  was  also  unusually  rapid.  A  bundle  (^ 
poisoned  lint  was  taken  to  one  of  the  hospitals ;  it  was  only  upon  seeing  the 
agony  it  occasioned  that  it  was  examined  by  the  surgeons,  and  found  to  nave 
been  steeped  in  some  corrosive  liquid.  A  pump  was  seized  behind  the  Barri^re 
Eochchouard,  the  reservoir  of  which  was  half  lull  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  tiieae 
ruffians  pumped  in  the  faces  of  the  attacking  party.  The  story  of  the  poisoned 
brandy,  sold  bv  the  cantini^res,  was  not  connrm^;  but  it  had  not  been  at  once 
contradicted,  from  authority,  as  it  was  calculated  to  prevent  so  much  drunken- 
ness at  a  moment  when  so  many  men  from  various  parts  are  collected  in  Paris. 
All  that  has  been  said  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  the  Garde  Mobile  is  true. 
In  one  place  they  took  four  or  five  of  these  children,  who  had  surrendered  as 

Srisoners,  stuck  a  nike  through  their  throat  under  the  chin,  tied  their  hands 
own,  and,  placing  tnem  in  front  of  a  window,  fired  between  their  legs,  thinking 
the  soldiers  would  not  return  the  fire  when  they  saw  the  Mobiles.  They  cut 
also  off  a  head  from  one,  fiUed  the  mouth  with  pitch,  lighted  a  match  in  it,  and 
danced  round  to  the  tune  of  Les  Lampions.  Having  surprised  a  small  corps 
de  garde  filled  with  Mobiles,  they  killed  them  all  m  cold  blood;  and  some 
fem^e  monsters  amused  themselves  with  cutting  out  their  tongues  and  string- 
ing  them  upon  a  cord. 

Lord  Normanby  had  not  much  sympathy  for  his  countrymen  when 
they  got  involved  in  trouble  during  the  revolution.  He  attributed  the 
evils  they  brought  upon  themselves  to  their  insatiable  curiosity  and  cha- 
racteristic eccentricities.     On  one  occasion  he  relates : 

They  say  several  Chartists  and  some  Irish  rebels  have  been  shot.  I  should 
not  be.  without  fear  that  some  of  ihegobe-mouches  may  have  been  mixed  up  with 
them.  It  is  provoking  to  see  the  quantity  of  English  who  come  over  for  a 
"lark"  whenever  they  near  of  what,  m  their  happy  i^orance  of  such  events, 
they  call  "  a  row."  The  French,  who  do  not  beheve  m  the  extent  of  our  idle 
curiosity,  attribute  some  desire  to  meddle  as  the  cause  of  these  stormy  petrels' 

flight.    Even ,  the  other  day,  with  all  his  own  experience  and  his  diplomatic 

pedigree,  having  attempted  to  force  his  way  with  a  passport  not  regularly  vise\ 
had  to  wait  in  prison  at  St.  Denis  till  I  could  obtain  his  release. 
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And  on  «ioth«r: 

As  I  drove  slowly  through  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  along  the  Boulevards,  I 
saw  many  of  mv  countrymen  gaping  about,  and  apparently  obtruding  their 
questions  upon  tne  inhabitants  of  that  quarter,  who  are  exceeding  unwifling  to 
be  forced  to  revert  to  recent  events.  Many  seemed  pointing  their  inquiries  as 
to  the  conflict  and  the  condition  of  the  battered  and  ruined  habitations,  just  as 
they  woidd  mform  themselves,  through  paid  cicerones,  as  to  the  state  of  ancient 
rains.  It  is  this  national  want  of  Uct  that  makes  us  so  unpopular.  AH  over 
the  Continent  the  inquisitive  propensities  of  the  travelling  Ai^lo-Saxon  are  mis- 
understood. Simply  curious,  tney  often  get  the  reputation  of  mischievous 
meddling.* 

Caviugnac  has  lately  died  with  an  unsullied  reputation  as  an  incor- 
inptible  republican.  When  called  to  the  dictatorship,  the  same  thing 
happened  to  him  as  had  occurred  to  the  provisional  government— discord 
among  the  leaders— >and  Lord  Normanby  seizes  the  occasion  to  depreciate 
the  dictator's  generalship. 

The  worst  indication  I  have  lately  heard  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  present 
state  of  things  is  a  growing  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  Gavaignac,  of  both  Lamori- 
d^  and  Changamier.  Thb  opinion  is  now  so  general  that  I  note  it  down, 
though  without  answering  for  its  accuracy.  Gavaignac,  it  is  said,  already 
repents  having  placed  Lamorici^re  at  the  War  Department ;  not  that  he  could 
have  done  otherwise,  for,  after  all,  Lamorici^re  was^  the  man  who  settled  the 
business.  He  had  ill  the  hard  fighting,  and  what  with  encouraging  the  troops 
and  swearing  at  the  deputies,  who  thought  thev  misht,  as  delegates,  interfere 
wiUi  his  planis,  he  succeeded  at  last.  Many  a  self-sumcient  Solon,  decked  in  the 
scarf  of  a  representative,  intruded  his  opinion  upon  military  tactics,  whom  the 
harassed  ana  enei]g;etic  general  snubbed  without  any  regard  to  his  being  an 
atom  of  his  sovereign  Assembly.      ^ 

It  was  by  disregarding  base  advice  for  a  capitulation  fatal  to  all  authority, 
that  he  carried  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  was  thought  to  be  impregnabte, 
80  strongly  had  it  been  fortified  by  Gonstantin  and  other  military  ren^ades. 
Accordi^  to  gossip  in  the  army,  Gavaignac's  only  personal  interference  m  the 
ii^s  was  not  a  very  successfulpiece  of  generalship.  At  the  Font  St.  Michel 
he  advanced  a  sinffU  gun,  inefficiently  guarded,  and,  telling  the  commanding 
•fficer  to  take  the  bridge,  rode  off.  As  soon  as  the  gun  was  fired,  the  insui^nts 
stcHrmed  and  took  it.  Old  General  Gastellane,  who  had  been  put  upon  half-pay 
l^  these  people,  went  about  chuckling  at  this  result,  saymg,  none  but  an 
African  general,  who  knew  nothing  about  cannon,  because  the  Arabs  have  none, 
could  have  made  such  a  mistake. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  rupture  between  Gavaignac  and  Changamier 
became  patent. 

There  has  been  an  unpleasant  quarrel,  within  the  last  few  days,  between 
Gavaignac  and  Ghangamier.  The  story  is  very  current,  and  is  said  to  rest  on 
the  authority  of  an  officer  on  the  stafi*,  who  was  present.    Gavaignac  was  talking 

*  There*  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  lady  whose  house  was  the  chief  place  of 
resort  of  the  Irish  rehels  and  English  Ghartists,  and  she  was  not  unknown  to  the 
British  ambassador. 

**  Madame ,  who  plays  so  active  a  part  in  this  drama,  is  a  handsome 

Frenchwoman,  married  to  an  Irishman.  The  couple  are,  I  believe,  in  that  dubious 
position  in  society  which  enables  them  to  receive  all  classes  from  Smith  O'Brien 
to  Buckeens  drilling  for  the  barricades.  The  Irish  Republicans  are  said  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  this  modem  Madame  Roland.  She  is  the  authoress  of  rather 
« lively  litUe  work,  called  *  Amour  et  Libertd'  I  will  not  presume  to  say  whether 
whe  practises  the  first  with  as  much  active  philanthropy  as  she  preaches  the 
Utter." 

mlan. — ^voL.  cxn.  no.  ccccxlv.  i 
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of  the  feeling  of  the  National  Guard,  of  whicli  Changamieriiifci  fewrali  «id 
said  that,  if  he  found  out,,  as  he  suspeeted  thece  were,.  monarfihi(5J  iatrigiies 
amongst  them,  he  would  annihilate  them:  "Je  les  ferai  &einter/*^  waft  his  ^Xr- 
pression.  "  Perhaps,*'"  replied  Changatnier,  "  the  National  Guarda  of  Paids 
would  not  be  prepared  to  allow  themselves  to  be  annihilated  by  a  ffsnaral  ^thps 
flflh  order^  Cayaignac  had  put  himself  so  mueh  in.  the  wrong  bj  las-  firsfc; 
speech,  that  for  the  time,  at  leaslv  he  couLi  take  no  notice ;,  but  it  does  not  leok. 
very  well  for  joint  action. 

The  aoeoimt  ^vca  of  Look  Napoleon^s  reception  attbe  Chambers^after 
faimng  been  proscribed  by  the  Republic,  having  himself  twice  xefuaed  to 
accept  office,  after  having  been  three  times  re-elected,  is  characteristic : 

I  have  just  returned  from  witnessing  the  admission  of  Louia  £onapaii)e^  inta 
the  Assembly.  He  came  quietly  in  at  a  side-door,  and  took  his  se^t  (at  first  tui- 
perceived)  upon  a  back  bench  during  a  dull  speech,,  which  his  presence  tended 
to  shorten.  When  admitted,  he  made  a  short  speech,  repelling  calumnies,  pror 
fessing  love  of  country,  and  desire  to  work  out  those  democraiic  institutions 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  wished  to  eontaibute  t»  Uaffexmis' 
sement  de  Ui  Ks^uUiqm^  This  was  well  received^,  but  not  with  any  iremMikahig 
enthusiasm. 

Thw  was  on  the  26th  of  September.  On  the  9A  of  October,  Louis 
Napoleon  havitrg  again  made  a  brief  speech  upon  an  amendment  moved 
by  "  Citoyea  Antony  Thouret,*  to  the  effect  of  exclwEng  as  candidates 
the  members  of  any  family  which  had  r^nedin  France^  and  wkkkwaa,, 
tberefbre,  personally  direeted  agaio^  Louia  Napoleon^  Lard  NSonoanfajr 
saJ8^ 

He  found  no  indulgence  in  that  part  of  the  Assembly.  M.  Antony  Thouxet^ 
whose  own  style  of  oratory  hardly  qualified  him  for  a  critic,  somewhat  brutally 
said  that,  after  whofc  they  had  seen,  he  withdrew  his  amend^nt  aa  unnecessary- 

The  words  dkaib  the  Citoyeni  Tk0af<et  used  were  9&  fellowv  r 

"  Citoyens  Eeprisentants, — ^In  pr^ence  dies  ti^s  eourtea  paroles  qoB>  Toas 
venez  d'entendre,  je  eomprends  rinutilit^  de  moo,  amendement,  et  je  le  retke.''^ 

It  was  evident  from  the  emphasis  which  the  citizen  placed  upoa  the  word» 
"^tr<bs  courtes  paroles,f'  that  he  thought  the  speaker  had  intended  to  say  vasc^ 
and,  in  parhamentary  language,  had  broken  down ;  but  that  was  not  my  own,  imr 
pression :  it  appeared  that,  as  has  been  tbe  case  with  many  a  neophyte  mxosed 
to  address  large  public  assemblies,  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  waa  neces- 
sary  to  take  the  plunge,  and  to  say  somethinff,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
tribune  as  soon  as  possible.  But  whatever  defects  the  refined  taste  of  Citizen 
Thouret  might  find  in  the  expressions,  Louis  Napoleon  certainly  showed  the 
possession  of  some  qualities  wliich  may  be  of  nunre  g^ieral  appiieatiom— I  mean 
the  self-possession  and  bomq  froid  with  which  he  bore  this  ungeneioiia  aaage. 
He  a^jpeared  neither  irritated  nor  disconcerted. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Loi»»  Nap^eofi  nerer  appreciated  the  covert  or 
implied  sarcasm  at.  all,  but  looked  r^on  the  withdrawal  of  the  amaidment 
as  a  just  concession  to  his  eloquence. 

The  schism  that  occurred  between  the  Mountain,  as  represented  by 
Ledru  RoUin,  and  the  Socialists,  headed  by  Raspail,  served  the  eanse-  cf 
Loub  Napoleon  almost  as  much  ae  Cavaignae^s  republican  precKlectEons 
and  weaknesses,  which  almost  perpetuated  a  reign  of  terror ;  and  fihallj, 
wiken  Louis  Napoleon  succeeded  to  power  upon  the  Ml  of  the  pcovisiMml 
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goyemment,  the  break-up  of  the  m^StorjrikMtitMf^  ftnd  the  schisms 
be^een  Anarchists  am^  Saen^sto  nnit  FhmcHleiHstG^  Lord  Normanby 
describes  the  following  sceaer  to  Bnycr  occurred  m  the  Chambers  : 

I  may  as  well  add  that  Ca^vaigiiaa  goi  veiy  w«]I  Iduoagh  all  the  first  part  of 
the  ceremony,  but  when  Lcmit  N]4^6leoD»  »&/&[  dudaemS^ag  from  the  tribune^ 
walked  up  to  the  back  beneh,  wkese  tbe  genasftl  had.  retieSy  and,  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  held  Ottti  hia  hand- 1»  him^.  Cavaignac  took  it^  but  never  got  up, 
and  turned  away  his  head  to  his  next  neighheac  It  wa»one'of  those  moments 
when  a  bad  temper  is  a  man's  wont  enemy,  for  all  semaii&efk  and  regretted  it. 
Certainly  the  prmce's  whole  dcportBEient  hi^  at  all  im%sk  heea  as  good  as  possible, 
and  there  is  a  calm,  quiet  'impassibility"  aboat  kiia  wkidi  is  very  rare  in  a 
Erenchman.  There  was  much  gentle  kindness^aad  no  oatmitation  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  approached  Cwaignae,  whieh  contrasted  favowably  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  other.  However,  one  must  make  allowance  for  the  difference  of  the 
position  of  the  two  men.  It  is  easier  to  be  generous  in  socces^  than  to  be  com- 
plaisant under  extinction ;  and'  the  result  hae  been  nothing  less  to  Cavaignac  and 
all  his  party.  Tocquevflle,  latber  quaantiy,  said  to  me  yesterday,  "  There  only 
remains  now  one  question,  whether  it  is  l^e  tepublicans  or*  tiie  republic  itself 
which  the  country  cannot  abide." 

What  a  lesson  does  this-  year  of  a  revolution  thus  leoorded  contain  ? 
Lord  Normanby's  work  mi^  iiot  be  a»  pictuEesque  or  as  minute  in  its 
details  as  some  that  have  preceded  it,  birt  fi»ni.  the  intimate  acquaintance 
it  displays  with  the  spiioga  that  wfldkadL  the  mowmsiits,  and  the  quiet, 
philosophic,  statesmanlike  manoef  m  which  opinroDs  see  canvassed  and 
discussed,  and  incidents  are  narriBrted,  i(r  wH!  be  an  indispensable  comple- 
ment to  any  future  history  that  may  bs  wnttea  of  that  eventful  year. 
For  the  lesson  it  conveys  it  should  ba  called  aot  fo  much  <^  A  Year  of 
Revolution,"  as  '<  A  Year  of  BepuywaoMm."^ 


BT  1IICH0LA9  MICHEXX. 

DlTKiKT,  Old  Tear  f  depart  F 

With  thy  white  locks,  and  eyeballs  ^m. 

Thy  tremulous  voice,  and  tottering  limb. 
And  death-ice  gathered  round  thy  heart. 
Thou  diest.  Patriarch  of  Time ! 
We  hear  thy  knell  in  yonder  chime ; 
Thou  join'st  thy  million  fathers  dead. 
Whose  dust  the  present  Moments  tread ; 
And  thou  wilt  ghde  a  ghost.  Old  Year ! 
Through  Memory's  realms,  in  gloom  and  fear ; 
For  terrors  sure  are  linked  to  thee. 

That  long  through  Eastern  climes  shall  ring ; 
Thou'lt  stand,  whatever  the  future  be. 

With  martyrs  crowned,  a  blood-stained  thing. 
2i 
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Depart,  Old  Year  I  depart ! 

Altbousfh  thou  gay'st  us  manr  a  joj« 

Thy  golden  gifts  bore  mncli  alloT ; 
The  rose  may  oiarm,  the  thorn  will  smart.— 
Mourning  above  thy  new4Dade  graye. 
Many  a  wrong  son!  will  wail  and  rave. 
Made  orphans,  widows,  since  thy  breath 
First  fann'd  the  East,  now  trod  by  Death. 
Eed  Year  of  murder,  affony ! 
Black  Year  of  falsehood,  treachery ! 
Pale  Year !  with  scarce  a  flower  to  bloom. 

Say e  wreaths  triumphant  Valor  wore ; 
Sleep  in  thy  dark  and  gory  tomb. 

Toy  requiem  the  loud  cannon's  roar. 

Come,  New  Year !  come !  unclose 

Thme  infant  eyes ;  Time's  child !  awake ! 

And  thy  young  locks  of  beauty  shake^ 
And  smile  on  yanished  ills  and  woes. 
See !  o'er  thy  cradle  beauteous  springs. 
Like  guardian-angels'  brilliant  wmgsi 
Hope^  many-coloured,  living  bow ! 
Ana  hark!  we  catch  the  dulcet  flow 
Of  music,  hailing  thee,  Young  Year! 

For  brighter,  Faith  declares,  will  be 
Thy  course  ihm  his,  the  old  grey  seer. 

Just  passed  into  eternity. 

Then,  New  Year,  we  will  ring  thee  in. 

Not  sorrowfully,  tearfully. 

But  heartily,  and  dieerfuUy, 
And  cease  to  weep  for  what  hath  been : 
Peace  to  the  murdered !  peace  to  those 
Who  fell  in  crushing  rebel  foes ! 
They'll  liye  in  Memory's  inmost  shrine ; 
They'll  blaze  in  History's  deathless  line. 
Well  ring  thee  in,  and,  ringing,  feel 
Presage  of  good  in  every  peal ; 
We'll  ring  thee  in— ere  thou  grow  old, 
"Ere  flowers  on  summer  plains  unfold. 
We'll  show  the  world  that  nought  can  shake 

The  pyramid  of  England's  might. 
But  &rmer  rear  that  tower,  and  make 

Our  Glory's  bright  shield  e'en  more  brq^ 
We'll  ring  thee  in,  and  raise  our  cheer ; 
All  blessings  on  thee.  New-bom  Year ! 
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PABMAMBNT— INDIAN  RITROSPECTIONS. 

BT  CTRUS  REDDIKO. 

Pasuambrt  was  wisely  called  together  by  the  minister  at  an  alarm* 
log  commercial  crisis.  The  immediate  objects  were  an  Indemnity  Bill  for 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  issue  of  its  notes 
under  an  existing  panic,  and  the  reappointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
particularly  as  to  whether  Bank  of  England  notes  should  not  be  made  a 
legal  tender  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  It  was  a 
great  neglect  to  omit  placing  the  three  kingdoms  on  one  footing,  in 
similar  legislative  measures.  We  too  much  humour  local  intrigues*  It 
was  remarked  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  debate,  that  two  millions 
sterlins^  in  gold  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  to  enable  tiie  Scotch  to  g^  on 
with  the  system  of  investing  their  capital  in  securities,  in  place  of  employ* 
ing  gold !  The  honourable  gentieman  hoped  the  intellect  of  England  was 
not  so  much  in  the  background  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  at  whose 
eaqpense  this  had  been  done.  Sawney  displayed  himself  in  this  matter, 
as  usual,  very  advantageously  for  his  own  interest.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  deprecated  vague  declamation  on  the  subject,  and  might  have  led 
some  to  tiie  hope  that  the  profound  experience  of  the  honourable  gentie* 
man  in  finance — ^we  know  not  where  acquired— would,  on  this  solitary 
occation,  have  accorded  with  his  words ;  but  we  heard  notiiing  more  than 
the  old  attempts  of  the  Opposition  leader  to  say  the  most  annoying 
things  without  tenable  reason — a  course  in  which  we  take  it  the  fulfilment 
of  that  patriotism  of  which  the  honourable  gentieman  so  firequentiy  boasts 
mainly  consists.  The  debates  on  tiie  subject  were  of  little  moment.  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  which  was 
not  opposed.  A  pension  of  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  Crown  was 
voted  for  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  and  it  was  understood  a  like  sum  would  be 
conferred  by  the  East  India  Company  upon  General  Wilson,  the  con* 
qneror  of  Delhi.  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentaxy  reform  would  occupy  tiie  attention  of  the  government  daring 
the  approadiing  session.  The  most  curious  fact  relative  to  that  pro- 
spective measure,  besides  the  small  interest  it  excited,  was  the  compla* 
cracy  with  which  the  high  Tory  party  viewed  the  announcement.  mt» 
Disraeli  even  courted  tiie  introduction  of  the  measure,  and  spoke  of  it 
in  the  mildest  way.  Thus  pleased  at  the  announcement,  he  longed 
modi  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  scheme.  Is  it  not  improbable  he  may 
support  it,  as  he  did  Free-trade,  when  he  committed  the  unfortunate 
mutake  of  *<  turning  his  back  upon  himself,"  to  quote  the  eloquent 
language  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  at  a  time  when  he  thought,  with 
Lord  Derby,  that  they  had  nailed  themselves  to  place.  All  the  p<^tical 
announcements  of  Mr.  Disraeli  are  like  a  French  ordinary,  conamon  with 
uncommon  dishes.  Even  Lord  Derby,  slippery  as  an  eel,  so  that  to  use 
the  words  of  Falstaff  on  a  certain  occasion,  one  knows  not  where  to  have 
him— ^ven  Lord  Derby  was  awake  to  this  point.  The  noble  lord  was 
''far  from  maintabmg  that  the  Eeform  Act  was  free  from  blemishes," 
and  hoped  he  should  be  prepared  to  contider  the  improvraoents  about  to 
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be  introduced.  What  if  the  hold  of  place  should  turn  upon  a  Reform 
Bill  after  all?  What  more  likely  than  that  we  should  see  his  lordship 
in  the  Uppec,  Jtnd  Jufl  imtm  Eridi^  in  the  Loirar  Hcwsfi,  leading  the 
Radicals?  Pride  alone  would  operate  with  his  lordship  against  such  a 
course,  yet  power  may  become  i^  >c«iiqoeror  over  pride.  His  lordship'a 
deputy  "  in  another  place,"  as  the  phrase  is,  would  be  quite  ready  for  a 
B0«f  ttransnagntlion,  not  bttviDg^  fear  dh^wiraek  vpon  ikat  ^aoose,  he^ 
eaiuie  -whcve  nto  |)oliticsl  prtDcipie  3ni»bitB  the  pride  of  [iifim!i|ak  as  not 
doBMaticaited.  As  to  whiit  peof  le  may  «aj,  no  maai  of  ifBoSkkj  WBgmdm 
diat  as -worlbgr  of  eansidemtion.  Periaapstkearenadis^ifeiDemblelBni 
and  iflf  Mr.  Diaraeli  nome  may  iQUcLarstand  bomca%,  theu^  me  .saat  im* 
diaed  ta  thiak  they  wiore  iateaded  !to  quatify  ik/e  <utteiCBS  tfer  aay  aaa* 
tingeaisy^  jJiaooe  waaj  3»efc  aiake  availdde.  The  C!QnimQns  jad^aoanad  te 
the  4dirQf  f«ebmary. 

By  ifar  ilhe  most  iatere^aag  debate  iioak  plaee  ia  t^  LmiA.  Tlat 
iibddssBiB  aras  onoiied  hy  Lovd  i^actean,  mid  jeoeflded  by  Lord  Ckmac 
Land  I>erl»y^  with  Mb  iisuid  abSit^  a^aa  at  hoiae  ia  his  anode  o£  actna, 
task  the  coarse  usm^^a^tedbymnOj^ositkmlaaderdocflsa^g  afturaffiea. 
Mb  picdied  ;a  iiele  in  everytiung  done  "by  idie  |pov«mnMnt  arhiok  die  «eaiU 
camtaaeiBtbo  la  delect,  aad  iasinaatod t&olt  w«ee  dcMonBtoition  aisiaa* 
posiiUe.  fie  mninded  ib  of  a  magpie  we  posseoed  mkm.  a  ichaotboy^ 
iiuit  ooL  onr  Ipeiag  nested  at  table  uaed  tto  f>eek  a  hake  ia  anr  ooBt  Ink  ansa 
wte  aegleeled  to  give  him  a  plaeeon  'Oar  sboaldec.  Mis  kaidship  daplmaJ 
the  aaaie^es  and  dEaiifortaBes  fneiodeiit,  ijkie  giaateet  he  had.  Janonni  inr 
iinrty-aiK  jears,  iaipl^aBg,  astacally,  tliat  auder  his  AendBJap'-s  ai i  aialali a 
tiontima  aviald  iaM^ebeea  no raa  onidie  haahs,  ao Nanaflifcsb^moaBntiBy 
ia  jEa£a,  rAaA  the  ^oteh  baoks  tvaold  have  heen  htsSk  luaiast  aad  aaoa 
asodsst,  aadHfaejpaose  ia  Netw  Yoik  kmest  beard  ia  a  solitary  mrUqpec^aBd 
then  how  adbsided  into  a  golden  ttaaqniMity.  Il^tnikiistry  aras  Uaaad 
faeeaiwetke  ladiaaaraiy  was  act  reiofeeeedby  way  of  tbe  Bed  fiaa — ^Af 
BOt  by  l^nlbactoo?  The  passage  of  the  <daiert  was  (OiHisidered  as  nolhiag^ 
aar  tlia  iatdc  ef  ooawpaaoe  adien  the  tveops  jaacdied  Saea.  We  wcnder 
that  bu  lofdsiiip,  in  dbe  fervoia?  of  his  >eralory^  did  aiet  caadeam  aaninUaa 
fier  laot  «allia|g  Jstp  aome  Egypttan  magiotan,  soaia  modem  Msses  Abbs 
tii8  aoreek  of  lifanpilHS,  to  iaaebe  for  them  '^  the  weudiaus  iraese  «f 
bnss,^  tihat,  by  tentiag  a  *peg  ka.  nAue  neek,  coidd  leanaey  aa  anay  -mt 
ilB  thaok  4»  its  destmation,  <or  that  lie  KJkkl  not  €aJI  te  ins  md  ^dia 
of  the  Bpsaa  Usagiae  iboots  af  ^pest  histDry.  These,  M  fmk  m  i 
for  the  frarpose,  laigbt  hsme  amwered,  •eiiqDeeistty  as  oa  so  mother 
witfcaat  »udh  fsavious  freparatiea,  oe«ddany«onsidendrle  ia»dy  oftBao|M 
baae  iaeen(essi<«^wd  aeore  vapidly  tfaaa  'diey  wave  tooaaejred.  Thuiuwaia 
ao  daps  at  Skiez-^ia  adiat  ttaie  eooid  wj  htne  baea  eoileeted  aod  asat 
tfaeoe^  Hm  kadship  painted — for  ba  is  a  Rubens  in  i!^;^  cebasiaigw. 
bu  ioidshijp  f  asDted,  as  tf  they  had  aat  kem  ^inted  befisre,  all  llmJMiiiHe 
oi  1^  siage  ^ef  D^  a  svffieiag  iwaeea  wliy  Idane  isiayuld  attadk  «e 

imaininrsfornnt  Brnnflin(;  timepi  mrnrlnnii,  ni^lwrib^  hnil  irli yiwHbUi.amiy 

SBtiuuwaeacdiadlMhi'eTea  in  tiiaetto  lessen  tha  trilliaai  j  and  Imbmsm 
af  tiiaaBiiiiK>«fiwted  tbe  ei^taia.  ifis  iseddbip  msad  I«otd  Cbnaw 
atai  taie,  aosd  hit  liie  n^  imA  upoa  tin  head  atai  ha  alluded  to  £ 
"ailadia.  WeaMedaoaM^iaBes^tkattfaeaeataftbaadliBf 
not  aioaa«  tile adv»M«f  Laid Cbsaing,  alH^ 
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smos^  them,  lutas  to  luroceediogs  long  .pfeyioug  to  the  ^Hjihseek,  To 
ibeir  Ignocance  and  want  of  nrjgdlance  as  motive  .oauses,  the  Bmu^  tof 
Contiol,  thsA  of  Directors,  and,  on  iht  present  cironmstanoes,  the  Govecno]*- 
General  inmael^  must  he  tuhservient.  The  Xi^erhecLaa  triple-headed  go- 
'Kemmentis.a  monster  in  the  Annals  of  empire;;  oonoeived  by  inej^nenee, 
and  born  in  ignorance,  it  luis  played  for  more  than  threescore  yeads  a 
isomedy — i^erhaps  too  truly  a  tragedy — of  errors.  Lord  Derhy  spoke  <if 
liosd  Ellenhttroiigh  and  Jiis  -wisdom  as  *^  intuitiYe.''  Lord  Ellenhoroi^ 
tpras  stec^ped  te  S»  chin  in  Oriental  ^knowledge.  Bom  a  i^ophet,  Jiis 
^^ib^eloass"  once  streamed  like  a  jneteor  over  the  swasc^  of  the  Sun- 
derbunds.  He  had  now  shown  himself  a  J>aniel  and  Samson  comfbined, 
&r  ibad  lie  n(^  carried  off  by  deputy  the  gates  of  Somnauth?  his  lordship'B 
first  and  last  Indian  exploit.  According  to  Lord  Derby,  of  this  in- 
tuitiye  or  *' divine  revelation,'Vas  Brigham  Young,  die  Mormon,  would 
phrase  it.  Lord  Ellenhorongh  was  delivered  on  the  19th  of  May,  1857. 
On  that  day  his  lordship  foretold  the  conspiracy  clearly,  and  how  to  des^ 
with  it;  he  had  such  a  glorious  second  sight  aA  to  what  has  since 
Oftcucred,  that  neither  Brigham  Young,  nor  Johanna  Southoote,  nor 
firothocs,  the  px)phet  so  cdled,  ^eould,  judging  from  the  extent  ^  the 
fiBOphetic  gifts,  have  so  accurately  exhibited  the  future  as  his  lordship  did 
the  xevolt  and  its  consequences.  His  lorddiip's  prescient  endowmentto 
meee  disregarded  by  ministers,  and  Lidia  was  all  hut  lost  in  oonsequenoe. 
Tkmt  this  is  to  be  Jamented,  if  truQ,  nobody  can  deny.  Lord  Palmenston 
cuuoDt  do  less  than  resign,  together  with  his  cabinet,  hecause  it  is  lUMt 
^ii^en  to  every  premier  to  mount  the  hondah  of  a  '*  tame  elephant"  and 
nn^ihesy  the  TesuJt  jof  a  political  contest  twelve  thousand  miles  away,  and 
1^  such  unaccustomed  modes  in  European  warfare,  show  hattle  to  an  op- 
poiient.  In  vain  will  Lord  Palmeraton  €tudy  Winston  on  the  Prophecies, 
lit  is  -better  he  should  abdicate. 

BJB  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

Lord  Derby  exhibited  a  remarkable  example  of  this — the  last  time  h« 
cculd  ns>t  otherwise  help  himself — in  a  retention  of  offioe.  It  is  i|om« 
comfort  to  find  that  his  lordship  thinks  of  the  council  in  India  as  we  do. 
This  is  consolatoij,  (though  perhaps  his  opinion  was  acquired  throiigli 
ihe  ^*  intuitive"  J&nowledge  of  his  brother  peer.  If  his  lordship  ^oke 
bom  ohservatiox^  we  must  give  in.  Microcosmic  as  all  we  advance  nuqt 
lie  .compared  to  that  favoured  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  whether  in  cthd 

Sle  of  the  Lamentations  or  of  him  who  was  once  sorely  tried  by  tbs 
\t0B8  of  the  four-footed  animal  he  rode — we  do  not  mean  an  eleplian^ 
Bald  or  Tteme--tall  we  ^;an  do  is  to  admire  and  applaud  by  an  expressive 
silence.  Lord  Ellen  borough  himself,  in  the  same  debate,  in  the  haf^ 
HKirds  of  the  coi^uroi^  *'  Presto,  ho !  fly^  Jack,  and  be  gone  r  stated  th^ 
he  ''had  jiaderstood  eight  thousand  troo|>s  would  be  sent  to  India  lof, 
the  mdddle  ^f  June  yet  none  had  sailed  before  the  23rd. and  the  Xak 
tf  July.''  In  other  words,  we  had  not  taken  up  vessels,  stowed  awagjr 
miO¥iBiQn%  and  all  necessaries  for  thirty  thousand  men  in  less  than  iour  «a; 
tme  meeksL.  It  was  a  |nty  government  had  not  tried  ^air-iballoons,  buib 
«[ven  wi£h  these  they  coM  not  «nsnce  a  north-west  wind.  Lord  Ellen* 
if^^aigkt  ioRi  ^  ^gcaninm  JSUed  »th  India  9om  to  J^s^^oaaeag  aU  iSalCi 
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oilier  protuberances,  was  suddenly  so  enlightened — wbetber  through  die 
aforesaid  gift  of  prophecy  ascribed  to  him  by  Lord  Derby  or  not  we 
cannot  tell— that  he  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  full  of  prescience 
fervour,  and  glowing  patriotism,  suggesting  the  stoppage  of  the  Chinese 
expedition  at  Point  de  Galle  for  orders.  "  Had  it  but  gone  there  how 
different  would  our  position  have  been !"  Really  such  services  are  as- 
tounding. Right  glad  we  are  they  were  not  hid  under  a  bushel.  Never 
did  an  expedition  so  numerous  quit  England  with  so  little  delay,  and  yet 
that  delay  was  nothing  to  the  time  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough  would 
have  transported  the  troops.  That  unfortunate  prophetic  letter  of  the 
new  Jeremiah  to  the  War  Department,  will,  fortunately,  not  co^  us  the 
loss  of  India,  though  we  do  not  forget  that  the  neglect  of  the  propheti 
of  old  was  ruinous  to  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  was  severely  handled  by  Lord  Derby  for  his  igno- 
rance of  geography  and  his  want  of  knowledge  of  localities  and  resources 
in  India.  We  will  not  attempt  to  defend  the  display  thus  made,  because 
it  is  possible  Mr.  Smith  had  received  intelligence  to  the  effect  he  stated 
from  the  Calcutta  council.  It  was  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
outbreak,  and  from  a  city  nine  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  it  would 
appear  that  very  imperfect  accounts  had  been  sent  there.  We  venture 
the  belief  that  until  after  the  siege  had  commenced,  or  rather  the  skir- 
mishes before  the  trenches  were  opened,  but  few  in  the  Houses  either 
of  Lords  or  Commons  knew  that  Delhi  was  seven  miles  in  circuit.  The 
public,  we  will  venture  to  say,  were  in  the  same  proportion  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  locality.  What  interest  had  they  in  India  ? 
Lord  Derby  was,  perhaps,  ignorant  himself  until  later  intelligence  arrived 
than  that  which  merely  announced  General  Anson's  march  towards  the 
^ty.  The  question  is,  did  not  Lord  Derby  avail  himself  of  the  subse- 
quent intelligence  to  obtain  his  knowledge  of  the  minutisB  about  Dellu, 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  had  not  the  advantage  when  he  spoke  of  our  sur- 
rounding  Delhi.  It  was  all  very  well  for  noble  lords  to  laugh  at  the  state- 
ment after  the  newspapers  had  been  for  weeks  communicating  all  it  was 
possible  to  communicate  regarding  that  capital.  We  do  not  affirm  or  deny 
the  extent  of  the  noble  lord's  knowledge  afterwards,  which  qualified  Mm 
to  censure,  but  what  was  it  at  the  time  Mr.  Smith  made  his  statement  ? 
It  is  true  the  one  was  at  the  head  of  a  public  board  and  the  other  not— 
a  board  that  made  an  acquaintance  with  such  matters  appear  necessary. 
We  regret  to  find,  and  are  sorry  it  is  so  true,  that  there  never  was  less 
reading  of  the  class  by  which  similar  knowledge  is  attainable  than  at 
present.  The  newspaper  is,  with  many,  the  only  source  of  information^ 
true  or  false  as  it  may  happen,  and  the  newspaper  is  too  late  with  infoi^ 
mation,  in  a  case  like  the  present  wanted  somewhat  earlier.  '^  Men  who 
write  now  do  not  read,  or  they  would  not  commit  such  gross  errors  as 
they  do  every  day  in  writing.**  **  It  seems  to  me  nobody  reads  now  ex- 
cept ladies,  and  they  read  novels.  I  used  to  read  formerly  for  instme- 
tion,  but  of  late  years  I  read  nothing  but  the  papers,"  said  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  the  other  day,  holding  a  high  public  situation.  If  readers 
rely  upon  the  papers  onw  for  truth  and  fact,  those  who  are  to  anticipate^ 
m  any  part  of  the  pubuc  service,  in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  will  be 
found  wanting.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  a  little  time  ago,  to  learn  a 
lesson  before  the  assumption  of  comprehending  it ;  now  we  must  qompre- 
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liend  befere  learnmg,  if  the  papers  are  to  instruct  us  prospectively.  There 
was  never  a  less  excuse  for  ignorance,  and  never  a  greater  necessity  for 
knowledge,  than  at  the  present  time.  The  question  is  in  what  knowledge 
and  ignorance  consist  ^*  Vous  autres  dictes  que  ignorance  est  mere  oe 
tons  maulx,  et  dictes  vray  ;  mais  toutesfoys  vous  ne  la  bannissez  mye  de 
vos  entendemens,  et  vivez  en  elle,  avecques  elle,  et  par  eile.  C'est 
pourquoy  tant  de  maulx  vous  meshaigpient  de  jour  en  jour,"  says  old 
Kabeiais. 

We  regret  to  see  the  opposition  made  by  some  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Exeter  Hall  services;  we  do  not  mean  as  to  the  locality,  for  that  is  of  no 
moment,  but  to  the  principle  upheld  by  the  income-spending  portion  of 
the  clergy  who  read  the  prayers  their  clerks  could  read  as  well,  and  get 
through  a  ten-minute  sermon  of  wretched  common-place,  *'  by  and  in  con* 
sideration  of  such  or  such  a  sum  duty  had  and  paid,**  as  lawyers  would 
say.  What  honest  zeal  for  religion  can  such  persons  have?  Why  should 
not  a  clergyman  do  good  for  others  whenever  he  can  ? — ^it  is  his  vocation, 
his  duty.  We  believe  it  was  only  at  a  late  period,  comparatively,  that 
written  ten-minute  sermons  were  permitted  at  all.  They  were  thought 
scandalous ;  they  were  regarded  as  pluralities  are  still  regarded  in  law, 
much  in  the  way  a  virtuous  girl  affects  not  to  comprehend  anything  she 
hears  displeasing  to  modesty.  Why  is  the  Church,  with  certain  persons, 
not  to  have  the  same  right  to  do  good  as  the  dissenter,  and  to  make  con« 
Terts  to  religion  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  it  because  religion  is  the  secondary 
object  ?  Lord  Shaftesbury's  bill  to  remedy  this  evil,  we  imagine  from 
Lord  Derby's  mode  of  speaking  of  it,  he  does  not  thoroughly  approve. 
He  was  rather  reserved  upon  it  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  not  so 
thin-skinned  as  it  becomes  a  prelate  not  to  be,  could  see  no  ground  for 
such  a  measure  at  all ;  but  then  his  lordship  is  happy  in  sttpina  delicias 
cathedra:  what  more  of  religion  can  he  want  during  his  terrestrial 
pilgrimage  ?  How  the  good  bishop  may  settle  the  matter  ultimately 
with  St.  Peter,  of  course  no  one  on  earth  can  divine. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  that  niggling  mode  of  attack,  that  art  of 
magnifying  flies  into  cart-horses,  and  sometimes  clothing  the  skeleton  of 
insigoincancy  in  the  ermine  of  Lord  Derby's  admitted  eloquence,  #as 
exhibited  in  this  short  session.  A  charge  was  made  against  Lord 
Canning  of  having  reprimanded  an  oflScer,  General  Hearsay,  for  pro- 
moting a  Sepoy,  just  as  if  the  governor-general  should  have  thought,  as 
%  multitude  of  other  persons  do  here,  that  a  Sepoy  could  not  be  guilty  of 
being  innocent  of  rebellion.  This  was  a  mares  egg  for  Lord  Derby 
to  sit  upon,  and  accordingly  his  lordship  made  the  most  in  the  hatching. 
He  kept  it  warm,  and  produced  the  offspring  of  the  incubation  to  his 
brother  peers.  The  affiur  turned  out  a  malformation,  a  genuine  '*  hear- 
say" altogether.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Canning  had  confirmed  the 
Sepf^'s  promotion,  and  only  mentioned,  while  so  doing,  that  before 
making  such  promotions  it  was  the  general  custom  to  report  them  to  the 
mfiog  power  at  Calcutta.  A  second  accusation  of  Lord  Derby's  was 
that  the  government  had  been  at  no  pains  to  disabuse  the  Sepoys  on  the 
sdbjeet  of  the  greased  cartridges.  We  wonder  his  lordship  ventured 
upon  forgetting  what  had  long  been  so  notorious  in  this^country  as  well 
fti  India,  only  that  it  is  sometimes  convenient  for  one's  purpose  to  be 
obHrioos,  espedally  when  there  is  achance  others  may  not  remember. 
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mAmg  kk  fpanL  Lord  Derbj^r  e&nlMBed  4the  gomemuciffaieanl  ^gamfc 
mtaOi  me  msmli  otSllgwmgwitioo  xwatsk  GinMBmbyiix)  HiB  imAhm,  «d 
dien ^alified  1ms  apg^BMBta.  FiBaliy,  ha  laniship  imhed  lo Hmnm  \fkai 
tlie  jg&v&nm^Bt  mtm  gomg  io  d&  skwuk  sAub  fbtvie  c«le  «f  India,  a«  if  lie 
fioidd  at  «uch  a  mam^it  acpeot  a  -eeinoiis  dreplj^*  Lord  iikiawvflle  «6t  Afae 
Boble  lord  ngJut  lespeoting  a  leanespondenoe  «f  the  Boaid  of  Contool 
with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company.  It  is  n«t  mmSk 
while  to  sopeat  what  has  died  out,  deapite  the  aiithoritaittve  way  in 
which  it  was  |>iit,  vnder  Lord  Granville's  iodulgmit  '^eenviotttB,  iihaitdiB 
Earl  of  Derby  had  no  intention  to  misiiej^reflent  fiiots."  We  fiho«ld  haiie 
thoi^t  tihe  cemplainte  (thus  made  and  refuted  were^enoughior  the  «hait 
Bfission  juBt  pass^  Beades,  iteraidans  4)f  the  ^ame  natme  tire,  TetBoair 
ing.ufi  ioB  jBUcdi  df  a  &eetiou6  writ^'s  hero,  "^'DiBg'Boiig^  il^  :ehBe^ 
merohant.''  Our  aeaders  muat  be  |)Bepanad  for  a  jpenewal  oi  tthe  same 
high-minded,  Btatesmaniyee  land  ^  war  in  Eebituary.  Lord  Palmerat— 
has  positively  been  strengthened  by  the  idle  nettuee  ^  these  attaK^,  m 
witioh,  if  the  OppositKxn  members  did  sucoeed,  after  tke  fB^veA^  in 
^<  making  .the  .cows  dance,  they  will  not  lose  the  fiddling."  Mr.  Dinragili 
might  spend  the  jnonth  of  January  to  advantage  hy  writing  a  Ireatiae  on 
ihe  aft  of  political  pettifogging,  which,  if  not  as  floandaloafi  and  ,perB(HEifll 
as  "  Vivian  Grey,"  the  £Brl  of  Derby  might  adorn  with  a  comBOientary. 

The  business  for  which  the  late  short  session  was  (called  into  •existeBM 
having  terminated,  and  tranquUUty  once  more  been  restored  to  tile 
lacaUty  of  St  Stephen's,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  ki  suniming  up, 
that  for  •evaiy  step  the  Opposition  took  forwards  they  ha¥e  xeooiled  twa^ 
and  will  have  much  lost  ground  to  make  up  befoore  4ihe  >end  of  the  sessioa 
fif  IBS^.  They  have  not  sinned  so  much  against  good  -sense,  as,  in  thmr 
bustle  and  affectation  of  doing  effective  :filnngs  and  failing,  they  h«ve 
wmed  against  good  policy,  whjch,  in  tlie  Statesman's  Bool^  is  &  mueh 
more  heinous  crime  than  one  or  all  leather  of  the  seven  deadly  «ns. 

It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  patfliametft  to  4>bviate 
the  artificial  state  of  hanking  issues,  the  cause  of  the  periodieal  panics  and 
the  wide^spread  ruin  which  overtakes  naticms  devoting  thems^vfis  In 
mercantile  pursuits.  We  fancy  we  see  the  germs  of  revolution  in  Aeai 
sudden  outbreaks,  not  in  the  solitary  failure  of  a  mercantile  firm  or  twc^ 
hut  in  that  of  hanks  greedy  of  gain,  reckless  cf  ^contingencies  under  thi 
recurrence  of  which  the  chances  are  equal,  pro  or  con.  The  redklessnesi 
of  traders  in  this  oountry,  the  utter  abandonment  of  princuple  whens 
there  is  gain  in  liihe  perspective,  the  vile  and  scandalous  robberies  bf 
companies,  And  the  ruin  they  occasion,  is  so  £Eur  spread  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  where  they  may  terminate.  Let  us  not  find  fault  widi 
America,  for  we  can  parallel  here  the  worst  .oases  on  idiat  side  th« 
water.  The  time  may  come,  m  case  the  question  is  not  set  At  xeBt^  iuid 
Booiety  secured  against  such  accidents,  when  the  ruin  of  <mr  mannlao- 
tucers,  dragging  with  them  the  firiarian  multitude,  may  oocui:^  jmd 
itarvation  become  a  wide-wasting,  deadly  dastooyer  of  order  and  pr»- 
perfy.  No  great  nation  should  ndmit  the  possibility  •of  beipg  thus^AOii* 
vulsed  on  a  momentary  panic,  or  unfioreseen  coatii^mncv.  Those,  in* 
dependent,  ham^  but  a  little  mon^  jeek  to  inoiease  its  prodndiva- 
nasi^  and  heoome  «asy  Wctims.    The  wont  1%  that  ifae  Airst  a£  |fMi 
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Eeigns  panmoimt,  liallowad  ^or  niahallMved  in  the  ueaaB,  tbe  iasaiiate 
desire^  of  ihe  xich  ior  mooe  ricbefl^  and  4>i  ike  poor  for  their  oism 
eleyatioB — eveiywheise  the  sivalry  in  oo^etousBefs  ohtaiM  the  inaBtersiup. 
IMs  jTfaky  with  many  is  ^kstitute  of  any  ^KHx^pinuatious  ;Kuiting8  la 
njgard  .te  me  snflEeii^g  fof  its  Tiotiiiis.  We  seod  o\ier  ^e  jea  anan^as 
jn  virtue  'compared  to  the  aggvegate  vilhdos  we  retain,  but  i^ese  Jire 
reallj  or  appareoatly  xioh,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  hecomes  its 
shiehL  '^  I  resolved  to  hang  a  scoundrel  of  a  eommissaiy  whom  I  had 
in  mj  armj,"  said  Jiarahal  YiUars,  ^<And  I  told  him  so.  He  nepliecii 
^  You  would  not  hang  a  man  worth  thirty  thousand  louis  A* or  ?'  and 
scmiehow  ^r  another  I  netvor  did  hang  him."  In  England  the  thicty 
fliousand  hxuis  would  he  replaced  by  the  term  ''^  respectability,"  ^^  hing 
ai  JSL  xailway,"  ^<  chaicman  of  a  ihauk,"  or  ^<  said  to  be  worth  a  millico? 
Even  when  the  respectabili^,  the  Tail  way  kingsl^p,  the  steam  monaschj^ 
or  the  banking  chairmanship  are  ^e¥aporated,  theie  is  still  something 
great  in  the  vulgar  mind  about  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  4}£  £ng6r- 
iMg  JO  much  cash.  "  What  a  pify  flueh  -a  man  was  Jiot  more  correct  in 
his  acoountsj  what  a  neUe  (ruin  he  is  I"  What  dbAnoe  «¥en,  when 
&Ueii  £rom  his  high  estate,  would. a  |>hi]oso|»har— *a  Newton  -or  a  Socrates 
— have  with  the  multitude  in  a  mental  -oompanson  with  the  T  limping 
Scrapegold  ?  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this.  The  Tepntation  of  wealth  ib 
warm  the  reality  of  <any  other  quality.  The  impunity  in  wbodi  some 
Hve,  do  what  they  may,  ^Uy  Justifies  the  Wilds  and  .Sheppirds,  hefioce 
they  are  swung  o£^  in  fiiMging, 

If  laws  wwe  mafle  for  ^veiy  fegree, 
I  wonder  *weV«  not  better  oompanpf 

Cf^ponTjhnnijUiee'! 

In  our  last  we  puhlished  a  letter  from  Yellore,*  wnttenjust  after  the 
mutiny  there,  and  retained  &om  iihe  time  when  we  were  for  several  years 
occupied  with  Indian  afimrs.  We  noticed  the  flagrant  misstatements 
relative  to  that  event  recentljr  puhlished,  to  which  it  cannot  but  poove  a 
oorrective,  while  at  the  same  tune  it  serves  to  show  what  little  reliance  is 
to  he  placed  upon  the  incidents  in  compilations  too  commonly  denomi- 
nated  '^history."  There  were  two  or  three  other  outbrealcs,  one  of 
which  only  we  shall  dte,  the  others  being  comparatively  unimportant. 
Here,  too,  we  are  enabled  to  state  facts.  We  were  well  acquainted  wiAi 
tihe  colonel  of  the  47ih  Native  Infantry,  who  lately  £ed  in  England,  a 
general  officer,  having  seen  forty- six  years''  service  in  IncQa.  The  mutiny 
to  wluch  we  allude  took  place  at  Barraekpore  in  1824,  and  has  heen 
repeatedly  referred  to  during  the  late  events.  It  was  altogether  a  miQ- 
tary  grievance  respecting  aHowances,  serving  to  show  how  quicMy  anS 
extrav!|gantlj  the  native  mind  is  acted  upon,  as  if  by  pamc,  even  where 
no  dseai  of  an  attack  upon  its  religious  formalilies  is  the  moving  tcause. 

Tlie  26fli,  47th,  and  62nd  Native  Infantry  having  heen  for  some  .time 
imder  marcliii^  orders,  a  parade  was  directed  the  previous  day,  thai 
tiheir  loiapsacks  might  be  examined.  A  report  was  made  to  Colonel 
C.  that  tke  men  refused  to  put  on  llieir  Imapsacks  as  ordered.  He 
iihereupoa  proceeded  to  iihe  .grenadier  company,  and  commahded  the 
men  to  put  {hem  xm,  e^^pves^ng  jpreat  displeasure  at  ibeii  .condudL 

♦  V6L  cxL  p.  489. 
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Many  of  tbe  men,  upon  thb  address,  returned  to  their  duty,  having  per- 
fectly equipped  themselves  in  marching  order.  They  were  formed  into 
a  square,  and  the  criminality  of  their  conduct,  and  the  ruin  that  must 
ensue,  were  pointed  out  to  them.  A  number  of  the  more  turbulent  still 
declared  they  would  not  march.  At  daybreak.  General  Dalziel  and  the 
colonel  found  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  equipped  and 
present,  including  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  native  officers. 
The  rest  of  the  regiment  remained  in  the  rear,  with  accoutrements 
on  and  muskets  loaded.  The  general  rode  up  to  them,  and  they  imme- 
diately charged  and  drove  him  back,  rushing  upon  the  men  who  had 
obeyed  orders,  and  driving  all  back  into  the  lines,  with  the  impetuosity 
natural  to  the  natives  of  that  fevered  climate.  The  native  officers  were 
sent  to  the  colonel's  house  as  to  a  place  of  safety,  lest  they  should 
be  assailed  by  their  countrymen.  The  same  evening,  a  sunset,  one 
hundred  and  tnirty  of  the  62nd  Regiment,  Native  Infantry,  rushed  to  the 
quarter-guard,  seized  the  colours,  and  carried  them  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  front.  Two  officers,  Ashe  and  Boyd,  expostulating,  a  Sepoy,  stand- 
ing where  the  colours  had  been  placed,  told  them  to  be  ofL  Captain 
Ashe  declared  he  would  have  the  colours,  and  the  man  struck  him, 
getting  out  a  bayonet  to  stab  him,  when  another  Sepoy  seised  the 
mutineer,  and,  with  other  assistance,  held  him  back,  because  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  injure  the  officer.  The  Sepoys  who  had  thus  interfered 
begged  Captain  Asne  to  retire,  saying  the  men  were  mad,  and  did  not 
know  what  they  were  about  The  mutineers  then  took  the  colours  to 
the  47th,  the  men  of  which  regiment  they  joined.  About  a  score  of  men 
of  the  26th  also  seized  a  colour,  and  joined  in  the  mutiny. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  British  47th,  the  Royals,  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  arrived.  The  Sepoys,  drawn  up  in 
line,  were  as  resolute  as  ever.  General  Dalziel  was  sent  to  order  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  repeat  to  them  the  consequences  of  a  refusal* 
They  told  the  general  that  they  had  sworn  not  to  surrender,  and  would 
not  do  so.  Signal-guns  were  then  fired,  and  the  artillery,  purposely 
placed  in  the  rear,  opened  upon  them.  They  returned  an  irregular  fire, 
and  ran  away.  The  Royals  gave  them  a  volley,  and  pursu^.  They 
flung  off  their  accoutrements,  and  fled  to  places  of  concealment.  About 
a  hundred  were  killed  or  drowned  in  passing  the  river.  Many  were 
taken,  twelve  were  executed,  and  the  rest  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  in 
irons.  The  native  officers  and  men  who  did  not  join  in  the  mutiny  fared 
little  better.  The  officers  were  dismissed  from  the  service  as  unworthy 
of  confidence,  because  it  was  presumed  they  must  have  known  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  men.  This  proceeding  is  still  remembered,  and  had,  peihaps, 
some  effect  in  the  present  revolt  with  the  native  officers,  who  felt  they 
would  gam  nothing  by  separating  from  the  men,  after  that  example.  The 
Barrackpore  mutiny  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  Beng^  army,  and  with  \% 
no  doubt,  the  conviction  of  many  of  the  men  that  they  would  obtain  no 
credit  by  remaining  faithful  to  their  colours  in  cases  of  a  regimental 
mutiny.     The  .47th  Regiment  was  annihilated. 

There  appeared  a  wonderful  absence  of  reflection  upon  consequences  in 
this  case  as  in  the  present  outbreak,  which  furnishes  so  many  examples  {£ 
the  mutiny  in  circumstances  that  were  hopeless  to  the  mutmeers.  The 
Aaaticy  it  is  true,  must  not  be  judged  by  European  ideas.    He  has  little 
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ibresight,  lus  pMSions  run  to  extremes,  and  hit  ooorage  ii  fitful.  Thii  it 
his  natore.  His  religion  has  always  been  a  subject  of  apprehenrion.  At 
Batacola,  soon  af^  we  settled  in  India,  an  English  bull-doe  seised  a 
sacred  cow  and  killed  it.  The  priests  and  people  rose  and  kiSed  nearly 
all  the  English.  The  native  has  none  of  that  fear  of  death  whidn 
Europeans  exhibit  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  life ;  he  meets  his 
doom  as  a  criminal  with  perfect  tranquillity ;  he  faces  death  in  die  fieM, 
too,  inth  resolution  for  a  short  time,  then  his  courage  fails,  and  he  flies 
often  under  circumstances  that  must  terminate  more  fatally  than  a  pro* 
longed  resistance.  This  arises  from  a  want  of  confidence  m  his  leaaers, 
fi>r  under  European  officers  the  Sepoy  regiments  have  dared  an  enemy 
where  those  of  Europe  have  recoiled,  as  at  Bhurtpore.  In  the  present 
revolt,  when  considerable  numbers  were  assembled  in  Delhi,  it  is  evident 
they  looked  to  their  native  officers,  but  found  them  wanting,  from  incar 
pacity  and  lack  of  moral  courage  failing  to  inspire  confidence. 

Before  dismissmg  the  subject  of  the  inaccuracy  of  recent  statements  as 
to  the  for^;oinff  events,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  notable 
project  lately  ptmlished  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  we  should  transport 
the  rebellious  Sepoys  to  one  of  our  colonies — no  doubt  with  an  idea 
of  making  forced  labourers  of  them.  Traders  are  for  turning  everything 
to  account.  How  little  the  writer  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  of 
their  religion  and  caste.  In  the  last  century  the  experiment  was  made. 
An  officer  of  the  TellicherySepoys,  with  ten  of  his  country  men,  were 
banished  to  St  Helena,  for  some  alleged  offence ;  but  on  their  arrival 
they  all  committed  suicide.  We  may  just  remark,  further,  that  a  state- 
ment has  been  published  to  the  effect  that  best  put  of  two  thousand 
Europeans  have  lost  their  lives  during  the  present  outbreak,  not  including 
those  sacrificed  by  the  monster  Nana  Sahib,  nor  those  killed  in  Delhi,  and 
sdso  exclusive  of  the  military.  We  should  like  to  hear  where  they  came 
from,  and  at  what  places  they  suffered.  Such  fedse  reports  are  dis- 
graceful, and  are  most  probably  the  result  of  the  letters  of  idlers  in  Indiay 
who  transmit  the  wildest  rumours. 

We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  circumstances  which  occurred  after 
the  successes  of  Clive,  to  continue  our  desultory  notice  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding thjB  formation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  use  made  of  the 
power  acquired  by  the  Company,  which,  under  the  disguise  of  commerce, 
w  reality  was  the  desire  to  become  rich  by  power  and  territory.  Trade 
then  became  a  secondary  object.  The  right  of  the  native  princes  they 
never  for  a  single  moment  suffered  to  stand  in  their  way,  if  gain  or 
territory  were  to  be  obtained.  They  violated  treaties  solemnly  made 
before  the  ink  with  which  they  signed  them  was  dry.  They  were  excited, 
too,  by  the  English  jealousy  of  the  French,  who  had  intrigued  with  some 
of  the  native  princes ;  and  for  this  the  people  of  India  suffered  severely. 
The  affairs  of  India  prior  to  1784  present  scandalous  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  plunder  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  revenue  from  taxation  in  place,  o( 
profit  from  honest  commerce,  however  the  latter  might  veil  the  design  in 
tbe  earlier  times  of  Anglo-Indian  occupation.  The  trader  lost  the  idea 
of  the  acquirement  of  gain  by  the  employment  of  his  own  capital  and 
industry.  He  had  affected  to  be  euided  by  the  best  principles  at  all 
times,  even  while  his  ambition  was  directed  to  accumulation  by  bloodshed 
and  faithlessness.    Gettmg  a  glimpse  that  both  gold  and  power  might  be 
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cAttancd  t9*  a  mneb  hffger  extcsH^  tfiaii'  ftonowr  iroaM^jwrtfif^j  Be'  gunpiul' 
aUr the^aiR,  aad Mb  li<9Be9fy cmt of  l^eieekoarag' r  m feet, dl  the  tnraSlie^ 
sUme  wtu«9;  Tie  guMtr  ef  oppressvon  and  bI<9o<TBlied^  was  e&mi^kiK^  119 
oMaelei  Revenue  1^  any^  [^eie9  of  ^Eactien,  &om'  prraee  anel  ryot  sMSke^ 
W8»  boleRy  e&torte^  undl^  the  anf&onty  of  the  charter  to^  tnie.  TW 
iillsa  erf  f&rcing'  it^  profitsr  oat*  of  a  ref enue^  obMned  hy  Moodshedi  craJ 
aimeAatfon  wa«r  tiws  early  mdo^ed.  The  Company  was  too  ^norantr  to» 
kncTfr  ft  was  imposnble'  to^  satisfy  an  bonn^ess  desire  even  wrth  an  in*- 
tc^nable  snffenn^  ta  the  peoplfe,  certain  to  end  in  the  rain  of  Ifce-  tm- 
fortrarate  races  that  bec^une  tfieir  subjects;  Theambitaon  to  rate  bmng* 
orfy  secondary  to  araricej  i^ieir  extortion?  were'  worse-  ^lan  those  of  eoii- 
qriewny  who  win  territory  witb  the  view  of  extending  their  power;  Th^ 
had  not  1^  high  feeling  of  legitimate  riders  of  their  kind.  They  governed 
tc^  exact  the  Htmostw^th  from  the  governed,  propdled  by  tlie  principle 
of  the  counter^  not  of  the  sceptre— of  the  huckster,  not  of  the  hero-.  Thef" 
coveted  empire  by  Ifee  road  that  leads  to  dfestraction.  The  revenue  ofno 
CwiHtry  is  more  than  suffices  for  its  expenditure^  imtess  it »  exacted  to* 
aoeeHerate  its  decay.  l%i&  mattered  not :  they  would  s^ll  kill'  the  goose; 
for'  the  golden  eggs.  All  the  good  th^  cfid  in  India:  was  forced  upon' 
l&em  hy  circamstances  ;  all  the  evil  was  thefr  own;  If  shining  chanracters 
emerged"  above  the  sea  of  mischief  and  crime  over  which  they  nrffed,  it 
wa&  file  result  of  individual  superiority— of  personal  eflfort,  not  of  the 
Company's  culture.  The  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  rule  seen  evei^ 
where  where  men  are  under  dementation  from  the  Itist  of  gam  j  waff 
conspicuous  in  India.  It  was  known  in  every  civilised  state,  that  die 
oppression  and  phmdier  of  the  popnla^n  of  any  country  must  rendisrthat 
pc^itdeition  miserabfe^  and  destroy  serenue;  Commerce  most  cKnrimi^ 
and  the  Hemd  become  a  desert  or  9  wild  of  weeds.  The  profits  of  t^ade 
asnd  agriculture,  the  Company  fallaciously  reasoned,  would  enrich*  thenr 
moire  speedily  by  ta^ratien,  liian  ever  traffic  could  do,  seeing  they  mig&tr 
iocreasd  the  public  burdens  at  pleasure.  A  surplus  addition  to  revenue 
by  conquest  and  bloodshed  might  be  reckoned  upon  just  as  a  per-centage 
upon  « loan^  while  it  had'  the  advMitage  of  being  an  accumulating  source 
of  wieidth.  The  temptation  was  great  Covetousness,  ever  more  ssa^ 
guine  upon  matters  of  interest  than  of  honour  or  humanity,  haa  no' 
care  afeout  dirtying  its  withered'  hands  in  ike  first  case,  though  hf  might 
hesitate  in  the  matter  of  honour.  A  comfortable  balance  was  levied, 
vrithout  regard  to  the  payer'^  means,  when  iAiere  was  power  to  enforce 
demands.  Conquest  from  motives  of  gain  became  their  object;  Clivei 
"Bssi&ngBj  and  others,  had  secured  enormous  surnB  from  the  treasure?  of 
tile  native  princes,  whom  they  treated  am  puppets.  Why  should  not  the 
Company  do  a»  its  agents  had  done  before  ?  The  Company  might  play 
tbs  seme  game,  by  fresh  annexations,  the  results  of  the  native  armed  against 
ifce  native.  All  seemed  to  justify  the  unhallowed  expectatron;  Whijt 
2F  Ae  rights  of  native  princes  were  scorned,  if  every  gold  mohur*  they 
aeqfored  were  i^nkkfd'  with  blood,  tiiey  cared  not  about  a  lustration  to^ 
remove  the  stains.  They  would  have  so  mair^  more  league*  of  territory, 
redconing  so  many  rupees  per  squsere  les^e,  and  so  much  more  of  profit. 
"What  bed  traders  i^  de  witii  humam^  happiness-  or  misery  ?  They  neviar 
dreamed  that  wars  do*  not  pay  their  owtt  expenses  in  Asia  any  more  than 
is  Euaope.    That  thegieat  ^^poser  of  all  things,  whose  hrwff  ^iiey  &^ 
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oat  a  gUttociiig  heap  befiwe  ^  ejas  •£  tkft  hoi,  UumL  kiiiL  toi  tW  ddbti 
La  must  iaeur  la  pusauit  o£  f^t  profit  pkanlonB  wUck  contimntij  crodtt 
tl^  £7^^^  ^I'^il'  decftDF  iuMlermui«tt  or  a  rtmngisr  araa  Mtken  &iat  dowB« 
Sk  Jo8€|>L  ChM^onB  of  the  eaily  tnadbrs^Qould  not  seftri^^  Tltepin»* 
dple  o£  a  ftoiDpaii7-  or  a^  natioa  ia  thia  piradicanieatis^  but  that  of  the  kfr- 
diiddua],  axcepi  that  the  hutter  i^  leaa  dammu  t»  laeet  ti»  pdblk  ejv 
Tdien ha rohs^  and dfoes  not  eall  lua  viUaaws  by  beBDicBaBM&. 

To  sa  great  a  leagjbh  had  this  meseaMtMa  systoaa  of  phmdcir  aad  cao* 
qpest  proceeded,  sO'  oppcesfure  wove  the  extDctiaiifr  o£  nnr  CoBupany^  «■£ 
80  enormous  the  ppoduet  of  ita  servaota'  robbeoeS)  that  Eogkod;  hadt  but 
one  miod  upon  &e  subjjsct.  Pitt^  Foix,  JDvLW^y  Burke^  and  othan^.  id 
1784,  joined  in  repv(d»l;i]^  the  orunes  of  the-  CompsD^,  undeE  wIhnii 
ludbob-making  had  heeome  a  tcade,  nabnbshipi  being  set  op  at  ao  mock 
per  heady  b^  bribes  to  goveraors.  Clm  luid  reeeired  230,000^  £ar 
making  ai  nabob,  of  Meeit  Jaffies,  and  Vansktart  58,000/.  &ir  the  dnbbing 
o£  Meer  Gissim^  Those  who*  directed  ikm  means  ef  war  and  plnnder 
profited  taigielyr  E;7en  the  Elnglish  gpoveBnmeBt  had  an.  idea  of  goinffr 
shares  ^  in  1767,,  the  Company  waa  to^  pay  into  the  ezohequar  4OO^0OQL 
wxiing  from,  the  au£Eemig  Hindoos.  The  aatiwes.  of  India  wena*  ms^graumi 
into  dust  by  these  exactions^  that  paHiament  detenniaad  to*  interfere,  &ar 
the  ^oans  and  miseriea  of  India  wece  heard  half  jooimd  ^e  gfofae;.  Biapft- 
city  fEiila  to  obtain  its  endsy  when  it, istermeddles.widi  the  way  in  whach 
wealth  is  produced^  and  tha  Company  could  not  eompnshend  tiuft  frnt:. 
The  natiye  oppressor  was-  outdone^  by  the  CompanyiM  The  eomeil 
screwed  up  the  exactions  througknatiwieeQlleBtan^at]c&a&  wa  faaieftleMtely 
seien.  ia  our  time  practise-  tortune  tO'  eoUaet  the  isrenne;.  Mooe  moaa^ 
waa  extorted  fcom  the  unhappy  natfnres.  by  the  Cboipaay  thav  in  tMr 
T^gn  of  AiungTebe.  The  Company  made  Ifie  eolleotonh  the  jndgeR. 
Whole  yillages  became  deserted..  The  pe^le,  dsivan  from  the  Iand%. 
took  to  th&  woodsu.  Bands  of  eUicaitg^.  or  robbers^  OBganifled  themsehnft. 
Numbers  joined  the  Mahrattaa  A  famine  canned,  off  a  third  of  iitm 
populatien*  When  a  native  died  of  stamratbiiy  the  Itidng  weoa  aemprilad 
ta  pay  lus  taxes.  Moneyed  men  in  the  servico  of  the  Campaay  boo^^  n^ 
tBe  rice  ia  times  of  feimine,  aggravating  the  general  calamity  in.  asking 
C>r  it  an  enormous  price  by  retaiL  At  hat,,  even  the  Company  waa 
astounded  at  the  effect  of  its  own  extoctbnsi  and  was^  ebfigtd  to  aend  its 
own  collectors.     The  native  tools  had  outdone  thema^es.. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  waa  peifiset  unanimity  in  and  out  of 
parliament  on  the  monstmua  charadier  of  the  proceediag0  of  the  CoBk- 
pany.  We  have  stated  how  the  Board  of  Control  waa  formed,*  andtho 
unconstitutional  character  of  the  intrigue  by  whieh  was^efiecied  one^  of  the 
clumsiest  and  most  impoEtie  shifts  that,  ever  waa  formed  by  inexpmencn 
for  the  act  of  governments  It  prevented^  oa  the  other  hand^  in:  some  cont- 
tiderable  degree^  the  profit  made  before  by  Indiaa  adfirenturera  and  so^ 
KantSy  but  it  in  a  itery  limited  way  only  restrained  the^  Company's  ows 
acts,  still  less  those:  of  the  council  in.  India,,  as.  we  have  beftire  stated. 
Down  to  183?,  or  until  the  trade  was  thrown  open^  sndk  waa  the  staie 
of  Indian  rule.  In  the  opposition  to  that  measure  it  is  probable  the 
art  of  political  lying  was  never  exhibited  to  a  greater  extent. 

*  See  Yol.  cxL,  page  122. 
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After  the  Board  of  Control  was  formed,  the  course  still  held  to  the 
principle  of  annexation,  accompanied  by  cosily  wars,  by  which  hopes  of  a 
sorplns  revenue  were  continually  excited,  only  to  be  disappointed.  In 
1798,  so  £ftr  from  getting  richer  by  their  conquests  and  annexations, 
which  were  especially  denounced  when  the  Board  of  Control  was  formed, 
they  managed  to  be  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  8,039,880/.  The  Marquis 
Wellesley  went  out  as  governor-general — the  most  extravagant  in  ex- 
pense as  a  governor,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  and  reckless  as  to  his 
acts,  the  most  determined  in  his  wars,  and  the  greatest  contemner  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  that  court  ever  saw.  The  marquis  and4he  coundl 
in  Calcutta  went  to  work  their  own  way.  So  extravagant  were  the  sums 
•aq[)ended,  that  in  1806  the  Company  bad  got  into  debt  to  the  tune  of 
15,600,000/.,  or  just  double  what  they  owed  in  1798.    Each  subsequent 

£vem(»r  seemed  to  make  it  a  duty  to  get  up  a  war-^his  own  war— to  be 
»  Caesar  of  counting-house  rulers.  If  there  were  no  valid  excuse  for 
beginning,  it  was  easy  to  make  one,  by  declaring  the  enemy  selected  an 
iDe^timate  or  usurper  for  a  ruler,  if  no  better  was  to  be  had ;  indeed, 
they  declared  most  of  their  enemies  to  be  so.  The  promise  of  a  new 
annexation  innulnbus,  the  old  expectation  of  increased  revenue  tempting 
ihe  Company  anew,  and,  though  always  met  by  disapp<nntment,  impart- 
ing no  wisdom  from  experience.  No  one  could  dream  such  a  body  of 
legislators  ever  would  learn,  when  their  ignis  faiuus  hopes  blinded  them 
alike  to  honour,  reason,  and  humanity.  If  time  taught  them  some  of 
iheir  errors,  it  was  only  those  which  chimed  in  with  the  gratification  of 
iheir  own  selfishness,  and  they  merit  no  praise  for  an  accidental  good. 

What  steps  Lord  Palmerston  will  take  in  regwd  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  this  fine  country  are  not  known,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  Ac  sub- 
kct  should  be  bruited  at  present.  We  are  anxious  that  the  change  should 
be  effected  by  one  who  £tom  long  experience  must  have  that  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  is  necessary  on  meddling  with  it  It  is 
impossible,  if  the  nation  still  possess  a  tithe  of  its  pristine  spirit,  that  it 
can  suffer  the  mismanagement  of  India  to  continue  any  longer.  The 
objections  urged  against  the  Crown  of  England  ruling  a  d^ndencykof 
certain  of  its  subjects  are  miserably  futUe.  If  the  parliament  of  England 
is  not  t»  interfere  in  all  matters  subject  to  the  Crown  of  England,  if  it 
may  control  the  Leadeshall-street  lords,  but  not  the  Leadenhall-street 
servants,  tiiere  is  an  end  to  its  boasted  omnipotence.  Beyond  this  con- 
sideration It  is  become  one  of  duty  and  humanity.  The  spirit  we  see 
shown  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  bespeaks  an  apprehension 
about  this  imagmwy  dignity  suffering  just  now,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
thejr  tinnk  more  of  their  own  self-importance  than  of  their  duties  towards 
their  Indian  feUow-subjects,  or  the  respect  they  owe  the  government :  we 
rtiaU  wait  with  impatience  until  the  rule  of  India  is  placed  where  it  should 
be.  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  are  directed  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston as  the  only  individual  who  will  do  the  thing  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis,  and  no  longer  suffer  the  possession  of  a  brilUant  which  should 
ornament  the  diadem  of  Queen  Victoria  to  be  withheld  from  its  leffitimate 
pmce.     Let  his  lordship  look  to  it.  ^ 
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It  is  seldom  that  the  historian  of  man  occupies  himself  with  the 
inferior  animals.  There  seems  to  be  almost  an  antagonism  between  the 
two.  Man,  whether  contemplated  in  relation  to  the  past>  to  the  pro- 
gpress  ever  going  on  in  the  present,  or  to  the  great  future  conditionally 
held  out  to  him,  occupies  a  pre-eminence  which  unfits  the  intellect,  busy 
nvlth  so  great  a  theme,  for  pursuits  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  cha- 
racter. 

Tet  that  lessons  of  the  highest  import  and  interest  to  humanity,  of 
pmrposes  omnisciently  working  to  an  end,  of  relations  co-ordinated  by  an 
infinitely  wise  Creator,  and  of  goodness  evidenced  in  the  adaptation  of 
structure  to  functions  in  the  very  lowest  g^des  of  animated  beings,  are 
to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  is  well  known.  There 
is  a  natural  theology  as  well  as  a  revealed  religion,  and  happy  is  he  to 
whom  both  books  are  open.  If  the  one  enlarges  the  mind,  the  other 
gratifies  the  intellect,  and  all  who  have  tasted  of  the  joys  and  pleasures 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  even  as  a  Gosse  would 
make  her  known  to  us  in  her  least  regarded  aspects,  have  felt  that  there 
are  no  gratifications  more  pure,  no  pleasures  less  alloyed,  than  such  as 
are  derived  from  these  simple,  harmless,  and  yet  instructive  pursuits. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  exordium  by  the  fact  that  the  well- 
known  and  deservedly-esteemed  historian  of  man — J.  Michelet — ^has 
published  two  volumes  on  Natural  History — one  on  "  Birds,"  the  other 
on  ''  Insects."  How  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  nature,  he  shall  tell  us 
himself;  it  so  fully  bears  out  our  own  feelings  in  the  matter : 

I  owe  to  a  friendly  and  faithful  public,  who  has  listened  to  me  so  long,  and 
has  never  cast  me  ofl^  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  which,  without  taking 
me  away  from  historical  pursuits,  led  me  to  Natural  History. 

That  which  I  now  puolish  came  solely  from  the.  family,  from  the  domestic 
hearth.  It  is  fronj  our  hours  of  repose,  from  afternoon  conversations,  from 
winter  readings  ana  summer  gossip,  that  this  book  took  its  origin— if  it  is  a 
book.  " 

Two  active  persons  naturally  united  after  the  day's  work,  put  their  gatherings 
together,  and  warmed  their  hearts  by  their  evenii^'s  repast. 

Is  that  to  say  that  we  had  no  other  helps  P  it  would  be  alike  unjust  and 
ungrateful  to  pass  them  over.  The  familiar  swallows  that  lodged  under  our  roof 
todc  a  part  in  the  gossip.  The  tame  robin  redbreast  that  flew  about  me  cast 
tender  notes  into  it,  and  sometimes  the  nightingale  would  suspend  it  by  its 
solemn  concert. 

Time  weighs.  There  has  been  life  and  labour,  violent  changes,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  a  world  of  intelligence  in  which  we  lived,  and  to  which  nothing  has 

*  L'Oiseau.    Par  J.  Michelet.    Deuxilme  Edition  revue  et  augments    1856  . 
li'Insecte.    Far  J.  Michelet.    1858. 
Feb.-^YOL.  CXII.  NO.  CCCCXLTI.  K 
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succeeded.  The  rude  toils  of  history  found  a  relief  in  instniotion,  which  was 
friendship.  Their  intermption  is  now  silence.  Erom  whom,  then,  can  we  ask 
for  repose  and  moral  refreshment,  if  it  is  not  from  nature  P 

Hie  powerful  eighteenth  century*  which  embodies  a  thousand  years  of 
combats,  found  repose  in  the  amiable  and  comforting  (although  feeble  in  matters 
of  science)  book  (n  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre.  It  finished  with  that  touching 
sentence  of  Eamond's :  "  So  many  irreparable  losses  wept  for  in  the  bosom  of 
nature !" 

This  is,  at  all  events,  a  great  step.  To  the  individuals  themselves 
coDcemed — the  historian  and  his  wife — a  great  discovery.  The  study 
of  man's  past  career  bad,  at  the  best,  left  more  to  regret  than  to  admire; 
the  present  had  been  brimful  to  overflowing  of  calamities  ;  they  asked 
for  something  else  than  tears  ^ven  to  solitude,  or  the  moral  apopmbe^ms 
by  which  it  is  sometimes  sought  to  heal  the  wounded  heart,  and  uiey 
fimnd  in  the  simple  pursuit  of  nature  '*  a  cordial  with  which  to  go  ever 
onward,  a  drop  that  came  from  overflowing  sources,  a  new  strength,  nay 
winger 

From  such  a  source  something  peculiar  and  original  must  be  expected. 
In  what  does  this  manifest  itself?  We  will  endeavour  to  ascertain. 
First,  we  are  told  that  the  historian  going  to  extremes,  seeking  for  a 
bird  in  a  bird,  and  an  insect  in  an  insect,  has  avoided  all  human  analogies. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  chapters,  both  works  are  written  as  if  birds 
and  insects  stood  alone,  and  man  had  never  existed. 

Man  could  not  have  lived  without  birds,  who  alone  have  saved  him  from 
insects  and  reptiles ;  but  birds  could  have  lived  without  man. 

With  or  without  men  the  eagle  would  equally  reign  in  its  throne  on  the  Alps. 
The  swallow  would  not  the  less  make  its  annual  migration.  The  frigate-bird, 
albeit  unobserved,  would  not  the  less  hover  over  the  solitiory  ocean.  The 
nightingale  would  chant  its  sublime  hymn  in  tiie  forest,  even  with  greater 
safety,  without  waiting  for  a  human  audienoe.  And  for  whom  P  For  her  whom 
it  loves,  for  its  offspring,  for  the  forest,  for  itself  indeed,  who  is  its  most  d^icate 
auditor,  and  the  most  in  love  with  its  oWn  song. 

But  the  historian — the  man  who  xel  Michelet's  own  laiigiiage  hss 
drunk  of  the  strong  and  bitter  wine  that  flows  from  the  fountain  of  tU 
history — cannot  separate  himself  from  man.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  tells 
US  that  his  natural  history  shall  seek  no  analogies  in  human  nature; 
humanity  b  at  the  bottom  of  all.    It  is  not  long  ere  it  breaks  out : 

The  religious  faith  which  we  have  in  our  heart,  and  which  we  teach  here,  if 
tiiat  man  shall  pacifically  rall;^  all  the  earth  about  him,  that  he  wiH  ^radnally 
find  out  that  every  adopted  amnuJ,  every  living  creature  that  is  domesticated  or 
at  least  brought  to  such  a  de^e  of  friendship  or  neighbourly  eonununioation  as 
its  nature  is  susceptible  of,  will  be  a  hundred  times  more  useful  to  him  than  it 
could  be  with  its  throat  out. 

Man  will  only  be  truly  a  man  when  he  shall  seriously  work  at  that  which  the 
earth  expects  fitom  him : 

The  pacification  and  the  harmonious  gathering  together  of  living  nature. 

A  woman's  dseam,  some  one  will  ex^dm.    Where's  the  import  P 

Granted  that  a  woman's  heart  had  a  part  in  this  book,  I  see  no  reason  for 
advancing  this  as  a  reproacL  We  accept  it  as  praise.  Patience  and  mildness, 
tenderness  and  pity,  the  warmth  of  ineiwation,  these  are  the  very  things  wMch 
make,  which  keep,  and  which  develop  a  living  creation. 

It  was  in  1852  that  Michelet  broke  vnth  lus  usual  habits,  and  locking 
np  his  books  with  bitter  joy,  he  sought  the  country  air  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  of  a  beloved  person.    The  Mte  selected  was  near  Nantes^ 
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wkeore  the  ]F^k>w  waters  of  Bfittany  join  the  grey  flood  from  La  Yend^ 
The  houa^  an  old  eh&teau  in  the  stjle  of  Louis  XV.,  long  uninhabited^ 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  wilderness.  A  neglected  garden  suited 
both  tastes.  The  abundance  of  fmts^  vegetables,  and  plants  of  all  kinds 
fed  a  number  of  domes^  animals.  The  worst  was  that  knowing  eadi 
ihey  could  not  eat  them.  The  same  abundance  fed  no  end  of  slimj 
things,  snails,  insects,  and  grubs*  In  the  morning  Michelet  worked  at 
bifl  ^*  History  of  the  Revolution  of  '93,"  an  heroic  and  fieital  epoch,  which 
ffiied  his  every  thought  and  inwardly  consumed  him.  It  was,  he  says,  a 
cbdly  struggle  of  affection  and  of  nature  against  the  gloomy  thoughts  of 
the  world  smd  of  man.  In  the  evening  they  read  the  '^  Birds  of  France^" 
by  TonsseneL  Sickness  overtook  them  here,  and  they  removed  to  a 
moDe  southerly  climate,  and  nestled  for  a  time  in  a  valley  of  the  Apen^ 
nines,  some  two  leagues  from  Genoa. 

B«t  there  the  orange  and  the  lemon-trees,  harmonising  in  their 
changeless  foliage  with  the  ever  blue  sky,  grew  monotonous.  Animal 
fife  was  infinitely  rare.  There  were  no  httle  birds,  no  sea  birds.  Fish 
io  not  frequent  those  transparent  waters.  *'  I  could  pierce  them,"  says 
Sfich^t,  *^  with  my  eyes  to  a  great  depth,  and  see  nothing  but  solituds 
and  the  black  and  white  rocks  which  make  up  the  bottom  of  this  marble 
gulf.'*  There  was  no  walking,  only  a  little  stony  rugged  pathway  circur 
Uiting  between  the  old  garden  walls,  the  precipices,  and  the  sea.  As  to 
ascending  the  hills,  it  was  a  feat  of  gymnastics  altogether  beyond  thdr 
strength.  The  physicians  had  also  interdicted  the  pen,  so  the  historian 
was  left  to  his  eyes  and  his  thoughts,  and  a  new  wond  was  thus  awakened 
hi  him. 

The  first  friends  he  made  were  the  lizards  that  peopled  the  rocks.  At 
first  they  were  shy,  but  scarcely  eight  days  had  elapsed  before  the  dreamer 
was  known  even  to  the  youngest,  and  they  pursued  their  innocent  and 
ffraceful  evolutions  indifferent  to  his  presence.  A  fly  was  to  them  a 
banquet.  On  such  an  arid  soil  the  povera  gente  of  the  coast  were  little 
better  oS.  The  analogy  suggested  a  train  of  thought  the  culmina^g 
point  of  which  was  the  resuscitation  of  the  Apennines ! 

From  what  little  things  do  great  results  sometimes  flow !  But  still 
ihe  orange  groves  seemed  silent  and  gloomy  deprived  of  birds.  The  hb* 
torian  felt  for  the  first  time  that  human  life  becomes  a  serious  thing  whea 
loan  is  without  the  ban  of  those  innocent  creatures  whose  movements, 
g^mes,  and  voices,  are  as  the  smiles  of  creation.  Michelet  had,  in  hit 
work  '*  Le  Peuple,"  emitted  in  the  spirit  of  democratic  eclecticism  which 
dominates  over  all  his  ideas,  a  protestation  against  there  being  any  one 
ao  degraded  as  to  be  undeserving  of  civic  rights.  Natural  history  now 
appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  branch  of  politics.  All  living  creai- 
tures  came  in  tJieir  humble  right  to  knock  at  the  door  of  his  intelligence, 
and  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  a  universal  democracy.  Such 
is  the  legitimate  progress  of  philosophy.  Admit  one,  you  must  admit  alL 
^'  Why  should  the  superior  brothers,"  says  the  preacher  of  universal  de- 
mocracy, "  place  beyond  the  law  those  whom  the  universal  father  har- 
monises in  die  world's  law  ?" 

Thus  man  and  wife  united  in  deep  agreement  of  spirit,  entertaining  a 
fruitful  communication  of  intimate  thoughts,  and  sustaining  a  perfect 
harmony  in  feeling  for  nature.     Only  that  they  arrived  at  this  by  dif- 
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ferent  processes,  the  one  by  his  love  for  the  city,  and  his  efforts  to  com* 
plete  it  by  associating  with  it  all  living  things ;  the  other  by  the  force  of 
religion  and  filial  love  *^  pour  la  maternity  de  Dieu." 

The  promontory  of  La  Heve  completed  the  revelation.  There  the 
birds  of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  woods  had  nothing  to  say  that  was  not 
understood.  There,  from  that  elevated  point,  from  whence  the  eye  em- 
braces the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  Calvador,  and  the  Ocean,  they  began 
to  hear  the  birds  that  seldom  sing,  but  that  speak  like  the  swallows, 
gossiping  about  fine  weather,  about  rare  or  abundant  food,  or  about  their 
proximate  departure.  "  I  had  listened  to  them  at  Nanties  in  October,  at 
Turin  in  June.  Their  gossip  in  September  at  La  Heve  was  more  dis- 
tinct. We  could  translate  it  freely,  in  their  pleasing  vivacity,  in  that 
joy  of  youth  and  happiness,  which  is  void  of  noise  or  display,  in  con- 
formity with  that  felicitous  equilibrium  of  a  bird  that  is  free  and  wise, 
and  wnich  appears  to  recognise  not  without  gratitude  that  it  has  received 
from  the  Creator  so  much  that  is  conducive  to  happiness.** 

Alas  !  the  swallow  itself  is  not  excepted  from  the  insensate  war  that  is 
carried  on  against  nature.  We  even  destroy  the  birds  that  save  our  hsurvests, 
good  workmen  that  follow  the  plough,  seizing  the  future  destroyer,  which  the 
careless  peasant  turns  up  and  then  buries  again. 

Entire  races,  important  and  interesting  as  they  are,  disappear.  The  first  of 
the  ocean,  those  mild  and  sensible  beings  to  whom  nature  gave  blood  and  milk 
(I  speak  of  the  cetaceae),  how  few  do  they  now  number!  Many  large  qua- 
drupeds 'have  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Many  animals  of  different  kinds,  with- 
out entirely  disappearing,  have  fled  before  man ;  they  fly  bewildered,  lose  their 
natural  arts,  and  fall  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  heron,  extolled  by  Aris- 
totle for  its  skill  and  prudence,  is  now  (at  least  in  Europe)  a  misanthropic,  stupid 
creature.  The  beaver,  which  in  America  had,  in  its  peaceful  solitudes,  become 
an  architect  and  an  engineer,  has  lost  courage,  and  in  the  present  day  is  scarcely 
at  the  trouble  of  making  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  hare,  so  good,  so  hand.- 
some,  so  original  in  its  fur,  by  its  speed,  and  its  quick  sense  of  hearing,  will  soon 
have  disappeared ;  the  few  that  remain  are  brutalised.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
poor  animal  is  still  docile  and  teachable ;  with  kindness  it  can  be  taught  things 
that  are  even  opposed  to  its  nature,  and  that  require  the  exercise  of  courage. 

"  The  winged  class,"  Michelet  goes,  on  to  remark,  after  a  few  more 
paragraphs  to  the  same  purport,  "  the  most  perfect,  the  most  delicate, 
the  one  that  sympathises  most  with  man,  is  that  which  man  pursues  in 
the  present  day  with  the  most  cruel  perseverance. 

'*  What  is  to  be  done  to  protect  it  ?  Reveal  birds  as  minds — show  that 
they  are  persons." 

In  such  a  system — if  system  it  can  be  called — ^where  faith  and  love 
take  the  place  of  scientific  classification,  the  agents  of  death,  the  mur- 
derous birds,  so  glorified  by  some,  are  rejected  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  bird  hierarchy.  They  are  so  in  their  modification  as  they  are  also 
in  the  arts  of  music.  The  nightingale,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  scale.  But  the  egg  precedes  the  bird,  and  upon  this  theme  we 
have  the  following  beautiful  passage  : 

The  learned  ignorance,  the  far-seeing  instinct  of  the  ancients,  spoke  this 
oracle.    Eyerythmg  comes  from  an  egg;  it  is  the  cradle  of  the  world. 

Same  origin,  but  diversity  of  destiny  comes  especially  from  the  mother.  She 
acts  and  foresees,  she  loves  more  or  less ;  she  is  more  or  less  mother.  The  more 
she  is  so,  the  more  she  ascends  in  the  scale ;  every  degree  in  existence  attaches 
itself  to  the  degree  of  love. 

What  can  the  mother  do  in  the  mobile  existence  of  fish  P  Nothing  but  confide 
its  egg  to  the  ocean.    What  can  it  do  in  the  insect  world,  when  generally  she 
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perishes  after  having  laid  her  egg  P  Find  for  it,  before  dyings  a  aafe  pfece  to 
come  to  life  and  to  Eve. 

The  destiny  of  a  bird  is  different.    It  would  die  if  it  was  not  loved. 

Loved  ?  Every  mother  loves,  from  the  ocean  to  the  stars.  But  I  mean  to 
say,  cared  for,  surrounded  by  an  infinite  love,  enveloped  in  the  maternal  warmth 
and  magnetism. 

Remarking  upon  the  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  Micbelet  justly  ob- 
serves that  those  realms  of  ice  and  darkness  have  been  stupidly  viUfied. 
**A  poet  has  foolishly  placed  the  throne  of  evil  in  these  beneficent 
glaciers,  which  are  the  reserve  of  the  waters  of  Europe,  which  pour  forth 
its  rivers  and  give  to  it  its  fertility.  Others  still  more  stupid  have  cursed 
th^  ices  of  the  pole,  igfnoring  the  magnificent  economy  of  the  globe  and 
the  majestic  balancing  of  alternative  currents  which  constitute  the  life  of 
the  ocean.  They  have  seen  war  and  hatred,  wickedness  of  nature,  in 
these  profoundly  pacific  and  regular  movements  of  the  universal  mother. 

^'  Such  are  the  dreams  of  men.  Animals  in  no  way  participate  in  these 
antipathies.  On  the  contrary,  a  double  attraction  makes  them  congre- 
gate every  year  towards  the  poles  in  innumerable  legions. 

"  Every  year  birds,  fish,  gigantic  cetacese  go  to  people  the  seas  and 
islands  which  surround  the  southern  pole.  Admirably  productive  seas 
full  to  superabundance  of  life,  germinating  (in  the  state  of  zoophytes), 
of  living  fermentation,  of  gelatinous  waters,  of  spawn  and  germs  in- 
calculable." 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  poles  are  the  seat  of  love  and  peace  to  these 
great  gatherings.  How  the  *' giant  man  of  the  old  ocean  " — the  whale 
— finds  there  a  temporary  shelter  during  the  sacred  moments  of  maternity. 
It  slays  its  myriads — a  work  of  destruction  commanded  by  nature — ^it  is 
true,  but  it  does  this  without  inflicting  pain  ;  the  whale  has  neither  teeth 
nor  saw  in  its  capacious  mouth.  '*  Most  of  the  living  matters  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seas  around  the  poles  support  life  are  so  imperfectly 
organised  as  to  have  little  or  no  consciousness.  This  gives  to  these  tribes 
a  character  of  innocence  which  touches  us  infinitely,  fills  us  with  sympathy 
—nay,  if  it  must  be  said,  with  envy."  Alas !  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  see  the  stealthy  fox  pouncing  upon  a  thoughtless  palmiped,  or 
the  hardy  white  bear  waiting  Polar  days  and  nights  at  a  hole  till  an 
innocent  seal  shall  pop  up  its  devoted  head. 

When  man  first  reached  the  Polar  regions,  he  was  received  by  the 
living  multitudes  with  curiosity,  but  without  fear.  It  was  with  difficulty, 
we  are  told,  that  the  sailors  could  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  of 
benevolent  and  curious  seals  that  came  to  look  at  them.  The  penguins 
of  the  southern  seas,  the  auks  of  the  northern,  never  stirred  from  their 
places.  The  ducks,  whose  soft  down  supplies  us  with  eider,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  approached  without  difficulty  and  to  be  taken  with  the 
hand. 

Thus  the  Polar  regions* are  depicted  as  deriving  from  love  and  devo- 
tion a  moral  grace  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  South.  A  sun  shines 
there  which  is  not  the  sun  of  the  equator,  but  milder,  that  of  the  mind» 
Every  living  creature  is  raised  in  the  scale  there  by  the  very  austerity  of 
the  climate  and  by  a  common  danger. 

The  wing — the  cry  of  the  psalmist  and  the  poet — fumbhes  the  subject 
for  a  pleasingly  contemplative  chapter.  Man  endeavours  to  supersede 
the  absence  of  wings  by  all  kinds  of  locomotive  contrivances,  but  how 
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hlt&ei  ilo  dBj  ,fffiiM  iowAr^  o«ei»oiiimg^  the  onifconMil  Mpbaiioiv  dw 
more  sad  as  it  is  so  utterly  powerless. 

With  the  l/rrij  on  the  contrary,  what  a  suhlime  and  ea^^  life !  yftkh 
What  an  eye  of  contempt  can  the  smallest  of  the  winged  creation  look 
down  upon  the  strongest  and  the  swiftest  of  quadrupeds — the  tiger  OiP 
the  lion !  How  the  hird  must  smile  at  the  vain  and  useless  fretting,  tEe 
nocturnal  roar  which  only  testifies  to  the  ^very  of  the  miscaUed  kwg  of 
animida! 

The  genius  of  Michelet  has  seized  the  great  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  state  of  things — at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  man — and  which.  WM 
long  ago  announced,  in  a  less  poetic  but  a  more  philosophic  form,  by  the 
stuthoff  of  the  '*  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  in  his  best  woark^  '<  Tha 
Physical  The<»y  of  another  Life."  '^  It  is  the  certain  agn,"  says 
Michdet^  '^that  we  still  inhabit  a  very  young  world,  a  world  still 
barbarous,  a  wwld  of  trial  and  apprenticeship,  in  the  seiiea  of  ^axBf  a 
mor^  elemei^Ary  step  in  the  great  final  initiation."  But  he  goes  ob^  to 
argue  that  we,  too,  shall  have  wings — handsome  and  poweiful  wia^ 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  vis  inertitB  of  matter,  tiie  tendency 
of  gravitation,  and  the  re^tance  of  the  atmosphere,  are  not  overcome  by 
mete  mechanical  force — by  bones,  tendons,  and  muscles — ^but  by  thUe 
force  of  mind.  But  mind  is  limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  matenals  i( 
employs,  and  wh^i  it  is  freed  of  these  encumbrances,  and  enjoys  ^at 
which  St.  Paul  so  eloquently  designates  as  a  *'  spiritual  body,**  and  when 
the  locomotion  of  that  spiritual  corporeity  shall  follow  volition  as  a  whole, 
as  now  the  relative  motion  of  the  limbs  follow  it  in  man,  or  of  wings  in 
biids,  who  shall  say  what  shall  be  the  limits  to  such  locomotive  power? 

Without  carrying  out  his  philosophy  to  so  refined  a  height  as  that  pre* 
smted  to  us  in  *'The  Physical  Theory  of  another  Life,"  the  French 
historian  says,  '*  Ask  a  bird  if  he  will  be  a  man,  and  participate  ia  the 
idyalty  of  the  world,  gained  by  tbe  sweat  of  the  brow,  by  efforts,  and 
pains,  and  cares  innumerable  and  unceasing,  and  he  would  answer,  '  £iDg 
myself  by  my  birth  in  space  and  light,  wherefore  shall  I  abdicate,  whei^ 
man,  in  his  loftiest  ambition,  in  his  supreme  aspirations  for  happiness  and 
m>efty,  dreams  of  makii^  himself  a  bird  and  taking  flight  with  wings  ?'  " 

IJ0W  dutnsy,  how  miserably  inefficient,  too,  have  been  the  attemfi^ 
made  to  imitate  wings !  These  attempts  date  as  fer  back  as  the  mytho- 
logical era,  and  have  come  down  to  our  own  times.  Yet,  had  wings  been 
sueeessftilly  imitated,  nothing  could  have  come  of  it.  Apart  from  wai4 
of  Quiseular  power,  man  could  not  have  admitted,  as  the  bird  does,  air 
into  ezpaa^ve  lungs  and  cellular  bones  and  feathers*  ^e  would  have 
beeti  stifled,  struck  down  by  i^oplexy,  or  exhausted  by  rarefaction. 

The  smallest  bird  puts  to  shame  the  largest  quadruped.  Chain  a  lion  to  a 
balloon  and  his  deep  roar  would  be  lost  in  space.  The  little  krk>  so  S^  vuun 
powerfal  in  voice  and  respiration,  ascends  singing,  and  is  heard  when  it.ia  m 
longer  visible.  Xts  son^,  ^av,  light,  without  fsSiffue,  that  costs  no  effort  seems 
like  the  gladness  of  an  mvisible  spirit,  which  would  console  the  earth. 

Force  constitutes  joy.  The  most  exuberantly  joyful  of  beings  is  a  bir^ 
because  it  feels  strength  beyond  its  action — ^because  cradled,  lifted  up  by  th^ 
breath  of  heaven,  it  swims,  it  ascends  without  an  effort,  as  in  a  dream.  The 
unlimited  force,  the  sublime  faculty  of  taking  its  force  at  will  from  ^e  maternal 
source,  of  inspiiiiu^  life  by  torrents,  obscure  among  inferior  beings,  is  dear  and 
lively  in  lords;  it  is  in  them  a  divine  inebriation. 
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If  pemfy  ef  wiD^  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sontheni  Aptenyz'  tmi  Patef 
goman  pengoiBfl,  and  an  knpcrfect  derelopmettt  in  the  oitricb  and  its 
eoDgenMS,  the  triniii{^  of  the  same  wgan  k  nadodbtedljr  witnencd  in 
the  frigate-bird.  The  gnU,  in  its  %hite  dress  and  plajfnl  ^bt^  is  a 
eharmiDg  bird,  b^yed  by  sailors,  whom  it  always  reminds  of  home*  The 
stofany  petre}--HK)t  blacky  bnt  of  an  indescribal^  smoky  brown— sm*gxng 
out  of  the  waves,  coming  no  one  Jcnows  whence,  and  ndii^  lihe  tempeil^ 
is,  on  the  eontrarw  looked  upon  with  horror.  Poor  thing,  it  probibly 
seeks  for  a  little  shelter  firom  the  storm  in  the  Tessel's  wake. 

But  darkness  disappears ;  day  returns.  I  see  a  little  blue  point  in  the  sW. 
Happy  and  serene  region  which  was  at  peace  above  the  region  of  storms,  m 
this  blue  point,  a  Hiue  bird  with  an  immense  win^  hovers  royally  at  an  eleva- 
tbn  often  thousand  feet.  A  gullF  no;  the  wing  is  dark.  ijLeagle?  no;  the 
bird  is  small. 

It  is  the  eaglet  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  wineed  race,  the  audacious  navi- 
gator, that  never  furls  its  sails,  the  prince  of  the  t«npest,  contemner  of  all 
dangers ;  the  warrior,  or  the  frigate-bird. 

We  attamed  the  term  of  the  series  in  commencing  with  the  wingless  birds. 
Here  we  have  a  bird  that  is  ahnost  all  wings.  With  a  body  scarcely  mrser  than 
that  of  a  domestic  fowl,  it  has  ^digious  wines  that  sometmies  extend  fourteen 
fiaet.  The  groat  problem  of  night  is  solve(^  and  even  surpassed;  for  flifi^ht 
seems  to  be  useless.  Such  a  bird,  naturally  sustained  by  such  appliances,  has 
oaly  to  let  itself  be  home  along.  The  storm  comes,  it  ascends  to  such  heights 
that  it  finds  peace.  The  poetic  metaphor,  false  for  every  other  bird,  is  no  kmger 
a  figure  of  speech  in  this  instance ;  it  sleeps  to  the  letter  on  the  storm. 

K  it  wishes  seriously  to  travel,  all  distance  disappears.  It  breakfasts  in 
Senegal  and  dines  in  America. 

O  if  it  wishes  to  take  it  more  quietly,  to  amuse  itself  on  the  way,  it  can  do 
so;  it  can  lay  by  for  the  night,  certain  of  repose;  on  what?  on  its  great 
BMtioakss  winffs^  that  it  has  only  to  stretch  out  m  the  atmosphere,  which  takeji 
all  charse  of  tie  fatigues  of  the  journey,  or  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wiad^  its 
slave,  wnich  is  obliged  to  cradle  it. 

StRmg  and  swifts  the  frigate-bird  can  afibrd  to  despise  the  tyrants  of 
the  air.  It  could  in  an  instant  leave  the  condor  leagues  behind  it.  But 
etett  this  long  of  the  air,  fearless  and  indefatigable,  master  of  spaee,  and 
■eemingly  nunre  than  any  other  creature  detached  firom  the  miserable 
fiitahtiea  of  being,  has  its  cares,  its  apprehensions.  They  show  them- 
i^es  in  its  anxious  eye.  The  very  magnificence  of  its  wings  unfit  it  for 
the  earth  y  it  dare  not  land  or  swim^  and  it  has  to  depend  for  nourishment 
iqmv'meeting  with  other  bards  that  are  fishing,  and  that  have  lifted  their 
fisfa  out  of  the  water.  It  attacks  them,  makes  them  disgorge  their  pre^^, 
and  catches  it  ere  it  reaches  what  to  him  is  almost  a  fatal  element.  Thus 
it  is  in  all  things ;  even  in  the  triumph  of  winged  power  there  is  not  pei^ 
feet  freedom.  ^  There  mmt  be,  therefere,  another  state  that  the  soul 
awaits,  asks,  and  hopes  for : 

Des  ailes  par-dessus  la  vie ! 
Des  ailes  par-delk  la  mort !" 

All  birda  are  not  esteemed  equally  happy  by  our  auth<»*.  Some,  he 
thinks,  as  the  heron,  are  gradually  disappearing.  This  lonely  bird  of  the 
marsh,  flying  with  only  one  limb,  extended  like  some  strange  hieroglyph, 
he  pictures  -to  his  fanoy  as  some  great  lord  ruined,  some  king  tumbled 
down  firom  his  throne.     He  traces  back  its  history  to  the  time  when  the 
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•earth  was  inliabited  by  those  great  monsters,  which  now  lie  entombed  in 
its  icnist,  when  man  could  not  have  Ured ;  for  what  could  the  club  of 
Hercules  have  done  against  a  Piesiosaurus  ?  and  when  birds,  such  as  the 
£(nomis — an  eagle  twenty  feet  high,  and  Bfitj  from  wing  to  wing— first 
prepared  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  humanity,  by  extirpating  the 
colossal  creatures  of  mixed  characters — toad-birds,  winged-fish,  and  my* 
thological  dragons. 

The  swan — spared  by  man  for  its  grace  and  beauty,  and  because  it  is 
not  esteemed  at  table— has  almost  disappeared  from  the  waters  of  Italy, 
where  it  once  abounded.  Driven  to  the  north,  it  has  lost  the  power  of 
song,  so  much  vaunted  by  antiquity.  '*  Is  its  existeoce  a  fable,  or  has  it 
expired  away  from  the  mild  climate  of  Greece  and  Italy  ?*' 

Cranes  have  also  almost  disappeared  from  France  and  England.  In 
Buffon's  time,  he  said  there  was  scarcely  a  province  without  a  heronry. 
There  is  only  one  now  in  France,  between  Epemay  and  Rheims.  How 
few  of  these  bird  relics  of  the  middle  ages  are  now  to  be  met  with 
in  England! 

An  anecdote,  related  by  Michelet — after  drawing  a  fine  portrait  of 
'Wilson— -of  a  snake  imbibing  the  milk  of  a  human  being,  has  been  con- 
tested, and  again  defended.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  either  the 
philosophy  or  the  pmrport  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  not  therefore 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  vexed  question.  At  the  best  it  is  a  tale  at 
second-hand  from  Louisiana. 

Birds,  acording  to  our  author,  continue  in  the  present  day  the  labour 
imposed  upon  them  in  bygone  epochs,  that  of  preparing  the  earth  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  The  cranes  and  storks  defend  men  against  reptiles 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa.  The  giant  jabiru  (Mycteria  Americana)  pre- 
pares the  way  for  man  in  those  forests  of  Guyana  in  which  he  dare  not 
yet  venture  to  dwell.  The  noble  Kamichi  toils  away  at  the  same  great 
purport. 

There  are  also  the  purifiers,  cleansers,  or  scavengers.  Such  are  the 
urubus,  or  little  vultures  of  America,  without  which  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  south  would  be  untenantable.  Vultures,  crows,  storks,  ihises, 
«11  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  the  earth,  more  especially  in  ^^ 
climates.  Gulls  will  not  leave  the  floating  carcase  of  a  whale;  tho 
vulture  will  not  sometimes  be  driven  from  its  prey.  Levaillant  shot  <«• 
on  a  hippopotamus,  which  still  ate  on  after  being  fatally  wounded.  In 
some  parts  of  Syria  there  is  no  expelling  them  from  the  burial-grounds, 
where  inhumation  is  sadly  too  superficial.  When  the  murrain  attacks  a 
flock  of  sheep,  we  have  seen  them  so  glutted  and  hardy  as  to  scorn  even 
the  shepherd's  stick.  In  America  the  law  protects  these  public  bene- 
factors. Egypt  did  more;  it  loved  them  and  venerated  them,  'ibe 
Egyptian  fellah,  or  peasant,  never  drives  the  crow  from  the  buflWoS 
horn  or  the  camel's  back ;  he  knows  it  is  there  for  beneficent  purposes. 
It  is  only  the  so-called  civilised  man  who  persecutes  birds  with  a  ^^^ 
less  hostility,  as  if  they  were  the  enemies  instead  of  the  kind  friends  of 
man.  What  should  we  do,  for  example,  without  the  insectivorous  birds . 
Look  at  the  roseate  thrush — the  Seleucidss,  as  the  ancients  called  them 
— ^whose  advent,  on  the  approach  of  locusts,  was  looked  upon  as  a  mani- 
festation of  divine  beneficence.  Throughout  the  East,  the  mission  ot 
the  bird  is  better  understood  than  in  the  West     The  vulture  treads  tW 
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sMets  of  Antiocli  undisturbed.  The  beautiful  bee-eater  builds  in  the 
rare  pathways  and  horse-tracks  (the  soil  is  so  hard,  the  jaokal  cannot 
get  so  easily  at  its  nest).  The  little  owlet  winks  ominously  from  the 
tombstone  close  by ;  the  doves  of  Cairo  salute  the  bridal  festival,  or  che^ 
the  lonely  inmates  of  the  harem;  the  stork  rears  its  young  actually 
within  reach  of  the  urchin  so  mischievous  in  other  climes. 

The  observation  of  the  priest  of  Sais  to  the  Greek  Herodotus,  "  You 
will  alwa3r8  be  children,'*  had,  Miohelet  tells  us,  much  depth  in  it.  Con- 
querors luways  deride  the  native  respect  for  the  animal  creation.  As  it 
was  with  the  Romans  in  Egypt,  so  it  is  with  the  English  in  India  and 
Ae  French  in  Algeria;  they  cannot  appreciate  the  regard  of  the  native  for 
animal  life.  It  may  appear  puerile ;  it  is  not  so.  If  the  meaning  was 
sought  for,  it  would  be  found,  even  in  apparently  the  most  contemptible 
instances.  What  is  a  flea,  or  its  still  more  repulsive  congener?  A 
warning,  by  their  bites,  that  man  is  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  impurity, 
and  that  there  is  not  around  and  about  him,  or  in  his  domicile,  that 
deanliness  which  is  essential  to  perfect  salubrity. 

The  men  of  the  West — to  return  again  to  Michelet — ^will  always 
be  children  so  long  as,  subtle  but  superficial  reasoners,  they  shall  not 
embrace  with  a  more  simple  and  comprehensive  view  the  reason  of 
things  To  be  a  child,  is  to  contemplate  life  only  by  partial  glimpses; 
to  be  a  man,  is  to  be  able  to  understand  the  unity  and  the  harmony 
that  pervades  all  things. 

But  what,  then,  amidst  so  much  optimism,  of  the  rapacious  birds  ? 
^'  Birds  of  death,  robbers  by  day  and  by  night,  frightful  masks  of  birds, 
phantoms  that  terrify  even  by  day.  It  is  grievous  to  observe  their  cruel 
arms;  I  do  not  say  those  terrible  beaks  that  can  kill  with  one  blow,  but 
those  claws,  those  sharp  points,  those  instruments  of  torture,  which  fix 
the  trembling  prey,  and  prolong  the  last  agony  and  the  great  anguish 
of  the  pains  of  death." 

May  not  pain  itself  be  an  advertisement  which  teaches  us  to  foresee  and  to 
proYide,  to  preserve  ourselves  by  dl  possible  means  from  our  dissolution  ?  This 
cruel  school  is  wakefulness,  the  stimulus  to  prudence  on  the  part  of  all  that  has 
hfc ;  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  which  would  otherwise 
let  itselr  float  away  with  nature,  and  be  enervated  by  soft  and  debilitating  im- 
inressions. 

Can  it  not  be  said  that'bi^piness  has  a  centrifugal  attraction,  which  expands 
itsdf  outwardlj;,  unframes,  evaporates,  and  would  gve  us  back  to  the  elements, 
if  we  were  to  give  ourselves  up  to  it  ^together  ?  rain,  on  the  contrary,  if  ex- 
perienced on  only  one  point,  brings  back  everything  to  the  centre,  strengthens, 
fortifies,  continues,  and  assures  existence. 

Pain  is — so  to  say — the  artist  of  the  world,  that  makes  us,  fashions  us,  sculp- 
tures us  out  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  pitiless  chisel ;  it  prunes  superabundant 
life ;  and  that  which  remams,  more  exquisite  and  more  enduring,  enriched  by 
the  vety  loss,  draws  from  it  the  gift  of  a  superior  life. 

The  world  of  fish  is  silence,  that  of  insects  is  for  the  most  part  night. 
But  the  world  of  birds  is  light.  Those  of  the  south  have  its  reflection  on 
their  wings,  those  of  the  north  salute  it  with  their  songs.  The  bird's 
flight  depends  upon  it.  That  flight  is  at  once  swiftest  and  boldest  among 
those  who  see  furthest;  with  the  falcon,  that  can  distinguish  a  wren  in  a 
bush  from  the  skies,  to  the  swallow  that  detects  a  fly  at  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  feet  So  perfect  is  the  sight  in  some  bkds,  as  the  pigeon,  the  stork, 
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ihe  ciow,  or  ifae  gmUow,  thti  tiicy  remember  etery  le«toft  of  &  <  ^ 

whieh  iJiey  haii»  ooee  traTeited*  Let  ui  adm^Nrkdge  ihk  mgmawi^ 
Iiel  us  eenlemplaie  mlhout  envy  these  eevrces  o£  ei^b jmeni  wfaidi  ip» 
shall  djso,  pempsi  pftdiicipi^  in  ia  »  better  emstence.  The  del^t  af 
seeing  so  mwch,  and  so  far,  of  piercing  the  kofinte  witfathe  eje^  whAt 
does  it  attach  itself  to  ?  To  tUs  life,  idadi  is  oov  remote  idea :  "  T0 
l^e  in  fill!  light  and  with  no  shade*** 

Nighty  aga^>  is  the  reverse  of  day.  The  fetaltty  that  chaine  erea 
ndnged  creatwes  to  the  terrestrial  gldbe,  makes  night  their  thna  ef  tna^ 
as  it  is  to  all  other  ereatmrcs.  Little  does  man^  in  the  securitjr  of  mA 
associations,  know  (^  the  angnish  of  savage  Hfe  at  the  Iraurs  mhim  Natost 
leaves  «ndi  Umited  meana  of  defence,  wh^  its  terrible  in^iartiafity  (qpeoa 
ihe  way  to  deiM;!^  as  legitimate  as  k  life.  All  noctnmal  animak  of  pncy 
have  tms  m  common,  that  th^  arrive  without  making  any  noise; 
.  Again^  what  joy,  when  in  the  morning  li^t  dii^^  the  t^jvor  ^  ihm 
night.  What  diattingv  what  ohirfong,  what  singing !  It  ia  like^  m  uaa* 
versal  felicitation  at  seeing  one  another  again,  oi  stall  living.  The  hoiB 
ascends  and  sings,  it  bears  the  gladness  of  the  earth  upwards  into  the 
does.  '*  Birds  chant  the  morning  hymn,  and  the  Uessii^  of  thiaday 
for  all  nature.  Their  innocent  a^  dirine  v<Mees  we  its  priest  and  its 
augur^'* 

Beings  eminently  electrical,  birds  are  in  closer  ration  than  ai^  other 
creatures  with  numerous  phenomena  of  meteorology,  heat  and  magpietimi) 
that  are  inappreciable  to  our  senses.  That  they  have  a  kind  of  physical 
forewarning  for  such  is  a  fact  known  to  all  antiquity^  and  fiuniruur  to  ev«Sry 
observer  of  nature.  Had  Napoleon  taken  notice  oi  the  prematare  vaa^ 
giation  southward  oi  the  birds  of  the  north  in  181 1,  he  would  have  aavei 
an  army. 

It  has  been  said  t^  these  migrations  take  plaee  in  tbrir  season  with- 
out any  cboice  of  day  at  indeterminate  epochs.  Michelet  ceidbats  this 
view  of  the  case.  Being  at  Nantes  in  October,  1851,  he  saw  the  swallows 
gather  together  one  fine  morning  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  FeGiu 
73ieir  discussions  were  loud,  anxious,  and  prolonged,  but  at  length  they 
took  flight.  They  had  not  travelled  some  three  hundred  leagi;^s  (fooi 
or  five  hours'  Bight)  when  it  came  cm  to  rain,  as  if  threatening  a  ddogie. 
Not  an  insect  but  was  struck  down  to  the  ground,  and  had  the  swallows 
remained  one  day  longer  it  would  have  been  too  late. 

A  chapter  on  the  swallow,  free  in  virtue  of  its  admirable  powers  of  flighty 
free  by  its  facility  of  obtaining  food,  and  free  in  its  choice  of  cHmate» 
never  singing  but  in  praise  of  life,  and  blessing  the  Creator,  appropri- 
ately closes  the  sulject  of  migration.  Another  on  the  harmonies  of  the 
temperate  zone,  repeating  some  pcnuts  previously  notked ;  and  another 
on  birds  as  workmen  and  architects  for  themselves  and  for  man,  lead  the 
way  to  the  final  discourses  on  song,  crowned  by  "  the  nightingale.'* 

This  little  songster  of  our  woods  is,  in  Michelet's  estimation,  the  only 
artist  among  biros.  It  alone  is  a  creator ;  it  alone  varies,  enriches,  am- 
plifies its  song,  and  adds  to  it  new  songs.  It  alone  is  fecund  and  capable 
of  variati<m  within  itself  ;  otiiers  are  so  only  by  education  and  by  imitar 
tion.  It  alone  resumes  all  that  others  can  do,  and  accomplishes  iJl  that 
others  can  do ;  otl^r  birds,  even  the  most  brilliant,  can  only  give  one 
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mmhiy  of  the  fiightiagale?!.  Only  one  edier  bM  can  piwdiiee  suUioM 
dbdf  by  aimple  neaoa,  and  ihafc  is  the  lark,  ^daugblar  of  the  soq.'' 

We  have  Mid  enou^  to  give  an  idea  «f  the  ■pint  whioh  gindef  and 
pgtadea  this  new  dbilofojphy  of  etntthologj.  Lookki|f  #ver  t^  «OBchid* 
wag  stupunarjaiid  ielaiteuitetne^^i^  we  fiea  we  hare  not  left  oat  any  eag- 
gaition  «r  speeulatiQa  of  toterert  er  importaace.  Good*wiU  towMs  3l 
mmg  ereaiumSf  and  a  mefe  caiMct  sense  ef  ike  leJations  in  whieh  biidf 
■lanil  to  man ;  llie  domeatieation  of  suoh  speoies  as  ate  fitted  lor  it,  and 
foBbaaraoee  tomurda  aU,  as  only  {alfilling  eac^  its  own  part  in  the  great 
aehema  <tf  iQrfiatuMa,*-Hnieh  are  the  great  lenons  tang^  us  by  these  philo* 
laphia  ymma^  of  the  aatune  of  being. 

It  ja  tia^  to  torn,  then,  io  see  how  far  the  same  prinei^es  are  i^pfdi* 
qaUe  to  iasaet  iift*  Birds,  iHichelet  aaya,  he  had  understood  and  loved. 
«  We  exahangod  languages.  I  spoke  rar  dtwn,  iihey  sane  for  me."  But 
ilia  diffmnt  when^  &Uen  firom  the  skies,  he  finds  iMmself  in  pteseaee  of 
Ihe  sdyaterieus  mad  dumb  oApring  of  tnigfat.  What  kuiguage  is  he  to 
ase^  what  ngns  of  mtelligenoe  must  he  inreot,  and  how  shall  he  oontrifo 
to  «0tahiish  rdations  ef  intimaey  with  iasedt  life  ? 

An  imeet  n  an  enigma.  What  is  mot  understood,  is  distrusted.  It  is 
Aer^ore  killed  to  stti^e  the  trouble  of  inquiry.  Bosidos,  an  insect  is  so 
SBsall,  that  one  is  not  expeotod  to  aet  upon  fMaoeiples  of  justice  to* 


Tet  to  the  systems  of  philosophers  and  tp  iiie  fears  of  children  (which  iure  per- 
haps the  same  tMng)  this  wonld  be  about  its  answer : 

It  would  insist,  m  thcfirst  place,  that  justice  is  universal — that  size  makes  no 
difference  in  respect  to  right^and  that  u  it  could  be  supposed  that  right  is  not 
eqiud,  and  thatumverBal loTe  could  move  the  balaaoe,  it  wouM  be  in  fatour  df 
ito  littie  ones. 

Jt  would  say  that  it  is  absurd  to  judge  by  af^peaKanoos^  to  e(»donm  ^ngaiu 
the  uses  of  which  are  unknown,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  |>art,  tools  of 
special  professions,  or  the  instruments  of  a  thousand  trades ;  that  it  (^e  insect) 
is  the  great  destroyer  and  fabricator,  pre-eminently  an  industrious  creature,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  workmen  endowed  with  life. 

It  would  sav  (and  its  assurance  would  seem  to  partici|pate  of  pride),  that  to 
judge  by  visible  signs,  works,  and  results,  it  is  among  all  creatures  that  which 
107BS  we  most.  Love  gives  to  it  wings,  a  marvellmis  das^daj  of  eolours,  and 
OFon  visible  flames.  Love  is  to  it  a  proximate  or  instantaneous  deaths  with  aa 
astonishing  maternal  foresight,  which  enables  it  to  continue  ita  ingenious  pro- 
te^on  to  its  orphan.  Lastly,  this  maternal  ^nios  goes  so  far  as  to  surpass 
and  even  eclipse  the  rare  instances  of  association  among  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  to  induce  the  insect  to  create  republics  and  cities ! 

In  Ae  long  studies  which  paved  the  wi^  to  the  produetion  of  faii 
ipodc  on  birds,  ^inseots,''  Miehelet  says,  '' appeared  to  him,  as  seen  by 
tbe  ode  of  the  former,  sometimes  in  harmony,  at  others  in  antago^sn, 
bat  still  ofteaer  in  profile,  as  a  subordinate  eteedaofL"  Am  with  birds, 
however,  Michslet  would  have  us  to  understand  ihaA  hb  •eoLpenienoes  were 
real.  He  had  published  "  L'Oiseau,"  and  desirous  of  repose)  he  sought 
for  it  in  a  wayinde  inn«***onee  a  eoavent-^at  about  half  a>  leagae  ^m 
laui&me.  The  ^ps^  wUoh  he  had  designated  in  his  wodcs  as  ^  the 
oommon  altar  of  Europe,**  were  still  the  same  to  him.  He  oould  salute 
iritbout  horror  the  graat  shadows  that  feU  from  the  aMttntatos^  tand  oem- 
tM^te  with  rell^ous  oostasy  the  great  hamomos  ai^iiohy  vague  dbe- 
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where,  are  there  pdpable  to  the  eye.  Close  by  was  a  pine  forest  ele* 
vated  above  the  li^e,  behind  the  rock  called  Seeburgh.  This  was  his' 
favourite  haunt,  and  in  its  recesses  he  was  in  the  company  of  tomtits 
and  wasps,  of  scolyti,  eating  up  the  hearts  of  the  old  pines,  and  them- 
selves again  attacked  by  the  woodpecker.  In  one  of  these  trees,  hol- 
lowed out  by  these  tiny,  insects,  and  then,  when  exhausted,  abandoned 
by  them,  he  found  what  he  calls  *^  a  real  palace,  or  rather  a  vast  and 
Superb  city."  This,  the  work  possibly  of  generations  of  ants,  he  com- 
pares to  Thebes  and  to  Babylon.  His  wife,  the  companion  of  his  travels 
fmd  his  studies,  had  removed  with  a  stick  the  green  and  moist  mosses 
which  constituted  the  outer  ramparts  to  this  insect  acropolis ;  and  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  the  falls  of  republics  abd  of  empires,  still  this  accident 
suggested  a  train  of  painful  thought.  *'  What  can  I  do,"  he  exclaimed, 
inwardly,  "  for  this  world  destroyed,  for  this  city  ruined  ?  What  can  I 
do  for  this  great  insect  population,  so  laborious  and  so  meritorious,  and 
which  yet  all  living  things  despise,  persecute,  or  devour;  which  itself 
only  exhibits  bright  evidences  of  disinterested  love  and  public  devotion — 
the  social  sense  in  its  most  brilliant  energy  P  One  thing :  understand 
it,  explain  it,  and,  if  I  can,  bring  to  it  the  light  of  a  kindly  interpretation.'' 

It  was  at  Fontainebleau,  however,  that  he  brought  his  experiences  to 
mliturity.  That  strange,  gloomy,  fantastic,  and  alternately  sandy  and 
rocky  forest,  was  just  the  place  for  such  studies.  The  true  fairy  is  nature. 
Convinced  that  there  is  harmony  in  everything,  even  in  "  dead  natiire,** 
he  says  that  he  understood  that  "  in  this  limited  space,  in  this  apparent 
disorder  of  stones,  trees,  and  rocks,  there  lay  a  form  sufficiently  regular 
to  hide  within  itself  a  mystery  which  Dodiing  betrayed  at  first  sight." 
The  well-known  sandstone  of  Fontainebleau  is  very  pervious  to  mmstoie. 
The  rain-waters  percolate  through  it,  and  flow  into  a  common  centrd 
reservoir,  leaving  the  surface  dry,  yet  nourishing  the  roots  of  the  trees» 
This  is  the  genius  of  the  place.  "Yet  the  word  *  genius'  is  too  definite. 
The  word  '  fairy*  is  too  lax."  A  great  Italian  artist  gives  it  expression  in 
the  saloon  of  Henri  II.  It  is  the  Nemorosa,  her  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  secreted  behind  a  rude  rock,  yet  herself  sympathising  and 
dreamy,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

The  real  inhabitants  of  this  forest  are  the  ants.  They  constitute 
an  infinitely  numerous  population.  The  quarriers  and  the  ants  now 
alone  give  life  to  the  scene.  Formerly  there  were  bees,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  pines  and  fir-trees,  that  allow  nothing  to  grow  under 
them,  have  killed  the  flowers  and  the  heather.  The  ants  laboured 
in  the  sands,  the  quarrymen  worked  at  the  sandstone.  Michelet  admired 
the  similarity  of  wehr  destiny,  thmr  laborious  patience^  their  admii«ible 
perseverance.  ^'  Men-ants  above,  ants  almost  men  below."  Free  pos- 
sessors of  the  sky,  birds  hovered  over  men,  but  grovelling  ants  imitated 
the  laborious  destiny  of  humanity.  "  I,  too,"  says  Michelet^  "  have  re- 
sembled much  more  to  a  bee,  or  an  ant,  than  to  a  bird,  in  the  inde&ti- 
gable  labour  that  has  kept  me  to  my  work." 

The  world  of  insects  may  be  that  of  darkness  and  of  mystery ;  yet  is  it, 
nevertheless,  that  in  which  we  find  the  most  striking  light  thrown  upoti 
the  two  treasures  so  dear  to  the  soul — love  and  immortality  ?  This  is  so 
particularly  manifested  in  the  metamorphoses  of  certain  species,  that  it  har 
seen  a  favourite  image  from  all  antiquity  with  poets,  with  philosophers, 
and  with  pious  men  alike. 
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The  aridst  Gros  saw  one  day  one  of  his  pnpils  oome  into  his  study,  a  hand^ 
some,  thoughtless  youth,  who  had  deemed  it  a  cleyer  thing  to  pin  a  superb 
tutterfly  to  nis  hat,  where  it  still  flapped  in  agony.  The  painter  was  indignant, 
and  his  passion  so  roused,  that  he  exclwmed :  "  What,  wretch !  is  that  the 
feeling  that  vou  have  for  great  things  ?  You  find  a  beautiful  creature,  and  you 
know  of  notning  better  than  to  cruafy  it,  and  to  kill  it  barbarously !  Go  out  of 
this,  and  never  come  back  again !  never  appear  again  in  my  presence !" 

This  anger  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  how  lively  were  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  great  artist,  how  deep  his  wcHrship  of  the  beautiful.  It 
is  more  surprising  to  hear  the  anatomist  Lvonnet  comforting  himself,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  dissertation  on  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar,  tiiat 
to  acquire  all  that  information  he  had  only  had  to  desteoy  three  indi- 
viduals. Insects  are  repulsive,  cause  anxiety,  and  even  create  fear  in 
proportion  to  our  ignorance.  Almost  all,  especially  in  our  climates,  are 
totally  inoffensive.  But  we  always  suspect  the  unknown,  and  we  almost 
alvrays  kill  them  as  the  shortest  way  of  solving  the  riddle.  We  say  of 
insects,  Little  things,  insignificant,  unworthy  c^  notice.  Yet  this  insig- 
nificance is  infinity.  They  constitute  a  world  enormously  powerfuly 
which  is  despised  in  detail,  and  yet  which  at  times  terrifies  us  when  it 
appears  before  our  eyes  in  some  of  its  unforeseen  revelations.  Loc^  at 
the  mighty  ocean,  illuminated  at  night  hy  myriads  of  imperceptible 
animalculse?  Who  can  contemplate  such  a  scene,  and  not  be  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  fecundity  of  nature !  Look  at  the 
molluscs,  who  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  constructors  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit.  They  have  prepared  with  their  remains  the  soil  that 
is  under  our  feet.  They  have  passed  by  decomposition  into  the  state  of 
chalk  or  limestone  ;  they  do  not  the  less  constitute  the  basis  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust 

Strange  to  say,  it  is.  the  smallest  creatures  that  have  effected  the 
greatest  results.  The  rhizopode,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  has  raised 
a  monument  to  itself  greater  than  the  Pyramids — nothing  less  than 
Central  Italy  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Apennines.  A  great  portion 
of  the  vast  cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  no  other  origin  than  the  relics  of 
molluscs  lilted  up  and  changed  by  volcanic  action.  It  was  not  the 
great  animals,  the  rhinoceroses  or  the  mastodons,  which  contributed  by 
their  bones  to  make  up  the  soil.  It  was  the  smallest  living  creatures; 
The  siliceous  tripoli,  Ehrenberg  has  shown,  is  made  up  of  animalcules 
so  small  that  it  would  require  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions  of 
them  to  weigh  one  grain ! 

In  our  own  times  we  see  the  calcareous  polypi,  corals,  and  madrepores 
creating  islands,  nay,  whole  archipelagoes,  and  we  also  find  further  that 
numerous  other  animals  of  the  fish  and  molluscous  tribes  feed  upon  these 
Hthophytes  whilst  still  in  a  soft  condition,  when  they  have  not  secreted 
so  much  stony  substance  as  to  constitute  an  adequate  protection,  and, 
digesting  them,  void  them  in  the  shape  of  chalk.  English  navigators 
have  recently  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  this  gpreat  animo-che* 
mical  factory  of  chalk  going  on,  and  in  which  the  living  is  constantly 
passing  to  me  inorganic  state.  Not  only  this,  but  in  other  places  where 
the  coral  and  madrepore  rocks  of  former  times  have  been  disrupted  and 
broken  up  by  changes  that  have  since  taken  place,  nature  sends  anoth^ 
labourer  who  throws  out  a  stony  envelope  to  its  soft  body,  which  it  goea 
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oa  «ver  prbloiBguig,  vnithir  atone  to  stone,  coEtl  lo  mairepore^  tiirowiiig 
bridges  across  characis,  and  welding  reef  to  reef-*-a  labour  audi  as  man,' 
in  all  his  pride,  could  neyer  dream  of  undertaking,  and  by  wbidi  tbe 
island  of  Sicily,  wii^ont  some  unanticipated  |;eological  change,  win  one 
4ay  be  surrounded  by  a  contdnnous  rocky  reet 

Michelet  treats  of  insects  under  the  three  aspects  of  their  metamoiv 
phoses,  their  mission  and  their  arts,  and  their  social  condition.  The  first 
embraces  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate  as  ^'  Iotc  and  dead^"  some- 
tiling  more  than  inslinet — the  orphan,  the  mummy  nymph  or  chrysalis, 
and  the  phoanix  or  perfect  insect  The  second  embraces  1^  insect  as 
an  Agent  of  nature  in  die  aocelera^n  of  death  and  of  Mfe,  imects  that 
are  amdliaries  to  man,  the  phantasmagoiy  of  clours  and  of  light,  the 
dlkw(»rm,  ^ha  instrumentsof  in  sects  and  their  chemical  energies,  the 
R^Boyaticm  of  art  froin  the  study  of  insects^  and  ik»  spider.  The  tlmd 
aspect  opens  to  -us  'Hhe  city  of  darkness — tilie  termites,^'  ants,  waspsf, 
aadbees. 

Our  philosopher's  efforts  to  |daee  himself  in  soeial  lelation  with^sects 
were  not  so  successM  as  with  l^rds,  whose  language  excessive  sympal^ 
almost  led  him  to  believe  he  could  imderstand.  But  insects  had  no  Ian* 
guage ;  they  breathed  by  their  sides ;  they  had  no  oommimication  with 
the  outer  worid'  but  hj  their  electric  antennss.  He  «ould  net  even  detect 
iliat  they  had  a  {^yftog^my,  an  es^pression. 

This  fixed  mask  (he  says)^  motionless,  condemned  to  silence,  is  it  that  of  a 
monster  or  of  a  spectre  ?  No.  On  contemplating  its  motions  and  its  many 
acts  marked  by  rejection,  its  arts  more  advanced  than  those  of  great  animals^ 
one  is  more  than  temnted  to  believe  l^at  there  is  some  one  in  that  head.  AncC 
hfm  the  \sf^  to  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  life,  one  perceives  ^  identity  of 
mind. 

If  insects  speak  to  us  neither  by  the  vcnce  nor  by  their  phynognomy, 
by  iHiat  do  they  appeal  to  us  ?  By  their  energies.  By  the  prodigious 
destruotioQ  whidi  they  effiset  in  the  over^roduetiveness  of  nature;  by 
dmr  eolonrs,  fires,  aira  poisons,  and  by  their  arts,  la  all  4Jiese  mam- 
festations,  if  pearly  miderstood,  there  is  nothing  but  wis^m  and  bene- 
fieence.  Even  the  persecution  of  domestic  animals  by  flies  constitutes, 
according  to  our  philosof^i^,  their  safety.  Without  the  stimulus  giveii 
by  these  tiny  persecutors,  cattle  would  remain  at  tunes  stupidly  resigned, 
tul,  no  longer  capable  of  nu>¥emeBt,  they  would  perish  on  liie  spot.  Flies 
drive  them  to  running  waters,  or  to  more  saluWtous  places.  In  Central 
Africa  the  nam  rebates  the  migrations  of  whole  herds.  The  tseUef 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  sent  by  some  such  similar  provkion  of  nature. 
IS/mn  the  tmible  ant,  when  it  invades  a  house  and  expels  the  in- 
habitants, does  so  for  wise  purposes.  They  destroy  every  living  tlung^ 
mice,  toads,  snakes,  wte  all  4kvQoredf-«not  an  insect,  nor  even  an  insect's 
egg  is  left.  The  house  is  thoroughly  eleuised,  and  then  the  visitors 
leave  it  to  its  master,  going  on  to  another.  The  spiders  of  the  Antilles 
are  such  good  servants,  4ind  so  useful  in  the  destrmtion  of  flies,  tliat  they 
are  sold  in  the  markets  as  l^^  are  with  us. 

Am<mg  tiie  other  auxiliaries  of  man  are  the  dragon*fly,  that  kiUs  its 
thousands  of  insects  in  a  day ;  the  cicindelie,  which,  with  its  two  sabres 
for  jaws,  is  immensdiy  destructive  of  insect  \ih  ;  the  carabi,  a  tribe  of 
warriors  armed  to  ihe  teeth,  real  ^^  gardes  champ^tres."    It  is  cruel  to 
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destroy  these  usefiil  little  creatures;  they  should,  on  the  oontrary,  be 
respected. 

Of  auxiliaries  of  another  description,  we  have  worms,  which  digest, 
cleanse,  and  renew  the  soil  In  a  similar  manner  the  necrophori  are 
ever  busy  in  removing  putridity.  Gardeners  are  often  exasperated  at  the 
presence  of  insects  in  tubercules,  as  of  the  dahlia,  when  they  are  really 
there  only  to  remove  the  dead  or  diseased  parts.  Nothing  would  be 
jDore  advantageous  to  all  who  are  interested  in  gardens  than  to  know 
how  to  distinguish  useful  from  hurtful  insects.  People  would  not  then 
be  daily  committing  violence  to  the  harmonies  of  nature. 

Some  insects  are  edible :  a  learned  entomologist  tells  us  that  cater- 
pillars have  a  taste  of  almonds  and  spiders  of  nuts.  The  Roman  ladiea 
used  to  eat  the  cossi,  as  the  Eastern  ladies  still  do  the  blaps,  and  the 
Portuguese  of  Brazil  ants,  '^  at  the  moment  when  their  wings  raise  them, 
in  the  air  like  an  aspiration  of  love.'' 

But  to  be  enabled  truly  to  appreciate  insect  life  we  must  study  their 
labours  in  the  social  state.  The  bee  and  the  ant  exhibit  life  in  its  highest 
state  of  harmony.  Both  are  highly  endowed,  intelligent,  educated  alike 
as  artists  and  architects.  The  ant  is  more  especially  remarkable  as  an 
educator,  the  bee  as  a  geometrician.  The  ant  is  republican ;  the  bee,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  a  moral  support  in  a  queen.  It  is,  then,  with  insects 
as  with  man,  Providence  permits  a  diversity  of  political  condition.  ^'  In 
a  cnty  of  virgins,"  Michelet  tells  us,  <<  a  queen  bee  is  a  common  mother — 
the  type  of  a  religion  of  love.  In  both  maternity  constitutes  the  social 
principle,  but  fraternity  also  flourishes,  and  attains  a  ripe  and  active 
development.*^ 

If  the  organisation  of  insects  is  so  low  as  is  generally  supposed,  they 
are  only  so  much  the  more  to  be  admired  for  being  able  to  accomplish 
such  great  works  with  such  inferior  organs. 

It  is  eq>ecially  to  be  remarked  that  the  most  perfect  works  are  executed 
by  those  very  insects  (in  the  instance  of  ants,  for  example)  that  are  not 
endowed  with  especial  organs  to  facilitate  their  execution,  and  which 
have,  therefore,  to  supply  their  place  by  skill  and  invention. 

'^  If  these  artists  were  not  so  small,  in  what  high  consideration  would 
not  their  arts  and  their  labours  be  held !  If  the  cities  of  the  termites 
were  compared  with  the  huts  of  negroes,  and  tiie  subterranean  labours  of 
ants  with  the  excavations  of  the  Tourangeaux  on  the  Loire,  how  sig- 
nificantly would  the  superior  art  of  insects  shine  forth !  Is  it,  then,  size 
that  influences  the  moral  judgment  of  men  ?  What  is  the  size  necessary 
to  be  attained  to  win  your  esteem  ?*' 

These  are  the  dreams  of  a  democratic  optimist,  teeming  with  exquisite 
&ncies  and  noble  aspirations,  but  more  fitted  for  another  and  a  better 
world  than  for  this.  No  wonder  that  the  work  on  ^'  Birds"  has  met  with 
little  acceptance  in  thb  utilitarian  country,  albeit  the  home  of  a  Wilson, 
a  Berwick,  and  a  White.  The  work  on  <^  Insects"  has  not  been  before 
introduced  to  the  reading  public :  it  is  as  yet  almost  unfledged.  If  we 
have  done  anything  towards  making  the  intent  and  purport  of  both  more 
generally  understood  and  better  appreciated,  we  shall  not  regret  the 
puns  bestowed  on  what  has  been  truly  a  labour  of  love. 
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It  was  the  last  day  of  Mareli,  atid  the  ha]4>oar  of  a  fine  old  fishing; 
town  on  tbe  Continent,  not  manj  hours'  distance  from  England,  was 
aUve  with  hustle.  For  the  next  oblj  would  be  the  1st  of  AprO,  «i^  tiie 
Iceland  fishing-hoats  were  to  go^  out  with  i;he  morning's  lide.  A  whole 
fleet  of  Tessels,  some  huge,  some  small ;  some  with  their  eomplement  of  teii 
tor  twelve  men  and  boys  on  board,  some  with  but  four  or  five,  who  were 
making  t«ady  to  depart  on  their  annual  voyage  to  the  Kcnth 'fishery, 
praying  for  success. 

Yes,  pruying.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  promenaders,  g^oing  tQ 
or  returning  from  the  beautiful  little  chapel  on  the  port,  a  chiuiel  espe« 
eially  consecrated  to  fishermen.  For  three  days  had  that  smali  chapd 
been  besieged,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  push  a  way  in  or  out.  It  was 
a  small  building,  iittie  larger  than  a  6ftir-si2ed  room ;  models  of  slnps 
were  suspended  in  it,  and  it  was  tastefully  decorated  with  landscape 
pictures,  and  gilding,  and  flowers,  and  ornaments,  after  the  manner  of 
the  fiivourite  cfaap^  of  the  Roman  Cathdics.  Some  marine  views  in 
particular  were  attractively  painted.  They  lined  the  walls  of  the  porch, 
five  or  six  of  tiiem,  in  glittering  frames,  and  represented  the  vidssitndes 
of  a  sea-life.  One  portrayed  a  calm  sea,  on  which  glided  a  laige  ship 
ivitli  her  white  sails  set,  a  9cene  of  peace ;  another  view  «hoi^  her 
rocking  and  tossing  in  all  the  perib  of  a  storm,  apparently  about  to 
succumb  to  its  fury.  Here  was  a  small  picture,  lepresenling  a  fidiing- 
boat  sinking,  sinking  hopelessly,  beyond  possibility  of  hope  or  succour, 
its  mariners'  hands  and  their  beseeching  countenances  Outstretched  to 
heaven.  The  frame  above  it  contained  a  view  of  ano^r  fisHing^vessel 
approaching  its  harbour  in  safety.  The  chances  and  dangers  of  its 
past  voyage  were  surmounted^  and  home  fituses  were  eolleeted  on  ihe 
beach  to  welcome  it  in. 

The  chapel  was  dark,  dark  even  in  the  daytime.  The  windows  wete 
sombre  with  l^eir  stained  glass,  and  the  Ornameots,  eases  of  relics, 
images,  and  pictures,  raised  against  them,  fruther  obstructed  ^e  light. 
It  never  was  wholly  dark,  for  the  high  candles  on  the  altirr  were  kept 
continually  burning,  and  numberless  collections  of  miniature  tapers  were 
lighted  up  by  the  kneeling  women.  From  sunrise  till  late  at  night  the 
<£apel  was  receiving  and  pouring  forth  its  crowds.  The  sailor  men  and 
boys  would  come  in,  sink  on  their  knees  before  one  or  otiier  of  the  images^ 
St.  Andrew,  or  St.  Peter,  or  the  Virgin,  and  renudn  ther^  stSl  as  death, 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  praying  to  ^  saint.  Then  they  crossed  them- 
selves and  passed  out,  and  the  short  prayer  would  last  most  of  them  until 
their  return,  when  they  would  go  into  the  same  chapel  and  offer  as  brief 
thanks.  The  women  remained  kneeling  longer:  Iheir  prayers  woe 
chiefly  fora  '^  bon  voyage''  and  safe  return,  the  men's  for  a  good  haul  of 
cod.  Not  half  the  people,  who  crowded  there,  on  the  few  evenings  pre- 
ceding the  boats'  departure,  could  get  an  entrance  into  the  chapel,  there- 
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§an  nntoy  were  ooatnt'tb  JcMel  outfids,  on  ^le  oiiebied  ipw'gf  wagte 
ground  around  it,  and  there  pray.  They  all  managed  to  st«d  m  look^ 
illttoagh  the  open  door/  at  whidwver  image  Aey  patronieed,  bowed  to 
it,  made  the  eigv  of  the  dosi,  and  80  deputed  in  peace. 

There  gfidad  a  lady  into  the  chapel  tint  vrening  at  tte  dusk  hour. 
She  looked  of  superior  ehsf,  aad  was  haadfoowiy  hat  q«etly  drcMiwI. 
She  drew  aside  to  the  remotost  ohsearity  of  the  chapel  entrance,  tsmd 
leaned  against  the  bar  that  was  placed  there  to  guard  die  paintings^ 
vaitiBg  tili  her  tnm  shoold  come  to  posh  in  wi^  the  stream.  She  Was 
a  middle-aged  woman,  and  must  ooee  have  been  beautifiil,  but  her  Usa^ 
tores  lookod  clouded  witii  eare.  A  young  woonan  foUowed  her  in  the 
neat  dress  of  a  French  domestki  senrant,  wearing  the  nniversai  daric  doth 
doak,  and  dose  snowadiite  cap.  The  lady  was  anxious,  and  soon  passed 
cm;  the  maid  -was  more  anxious  to  look  about  her  and  to  gossip,  so  she 
stopped  at  the  entrance.  Presently  an  acqnaintanee  came  up,  another 
^wonaB-serrant,  l¥ho  accosted  her. 

*'  Hey,  Tb^rese,  is  it  you  ?  Who  have  you  come  to  piay  for  ?  t 
thought  your  brother  was  not  going  this  year." 

'^  I  am  attending  madame." 

"  Madame  Janson  !  What  does  she  do  here  ?  She  has  nothing  to 
ido  with  the  cod  fishery." 

*<  I  can  tell  you  that  she  has,  though,"  was  the  reply  of  l%er^,  <*  and 
a  €ne  way  the  boose  has  been  in,  through  it     You  imow  her  son  V* 

<' Who  does  not?     A  rackety  blade." 

^  That  he  is;  hot  everybody  likes  hkn,  in  spite  of  it.^ 

**  Well,  what  of  InmP' 
.     «^fie  is  going  out  wil^  the  cod  boats  to  Icektnd." 

^^YTith  the  cod  boats!  That  young  Englishman!  Why,  what  on 
earth It  oant't  be." 

Tberese  nodded  her  head  several  tames  in  suocessbn*  ^  Some  whnn 
of  his.     He  goes  for  pleasure,  he  says." 

^  Staff,  Th6r^!  Such  a  thing  was  neyer  heard  of  as  going  out  with 
the  eod  boats  for  pleasare.  It's  a  precious  hard  voyi^  and  hard  life. 
Besides,  the  crews  don't  want  a  fine  gentleman  on  board." 

*^  Oh,  what  do  they  care  ?  He  has  made  it  all  right  with  Messrs. 
Vandenphinks,  the  owners." 

•^  Vuidersphinks !     Which  is  he  gorog  out  in,  thea  ?" 

"The  Rushing  Water:' 

**  Well,  he  has  got  a  taste  I  To  go  out  in  a  dirty  ood  boat  to  that 
cold  barren  Iceland,  a  handsome  young  fellow  l^ce  that!  WUl  he  sliarei 
die  sailors'  fee  ?" 

^  Not  he :  any  more  than  hell  share  their  labour.  There's  aome  tins 
of  preserved  meats  gone  on  board  for  him,  and  a  big  hamper  of  prime 
Bordeaux  wine." 

^  And  that  brings  his  mother  here — to  pray  for  his  safe  return  f 
Th^i^se,  if  s  a  ludcy  thing  she  is  not  a  heretic,  though  Ae  is  one  of  them 
Boglidi,  or  she  couldn't  have  come  here  to  pray  for  it — at  least,  with  any 
chance  of  St.  Peter  listening  to  her.  But,  I  say,  he  is  a  heretk;,  isnt 
he?" 

Ther^e  nudged  her  companion  for  silence.  And  tiie  woaian,  looking 
round,  saw  dose  to  her  a  party  ef  '*  heretics  ;"  two  Englidi  kdies  and  a 
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diild,  whohad  oomey  fuU  of  Britiih  cnrionty,  to  iriJtaem  die  praying  in 
tlieohapeL 

<<Yoa  shoiildn't  call  'em  so  to  their  faces,**  whispered  the  tokraat 
Th^rese.     **  They  are  as  good  as  we  are,  for  all  I  see,  and        ■** 

Ther^  broke  off  suddenly,  and  dropped  upon  her  knees,  for  her  mis- 
tress was  coming  out  again,  after  her  short  prayer. 

<<  Th^r^,  have  you  not  been  in  ?**  demanded  Mrs.  Janson,  in  very  good 
French,  her  tone  betraying  reproach  and  surprise. 

**  Couldn't  get  in,  madame,"  answered  Th6r^  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  add  that  she  had  not  tried. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  out.  Several  were  pushing  out,  as  well  as 
themselves,  but  they  were  obstructed  bv  the  numbers  pushing  in.  Im- 
mediately  following  Mrs.  Janson,  were  the  two  Englbh  ladies  mentioned, 
the  younger  one,  who  was  an  elegant  g^rl  of  remarkable  beauty,  remon- 
strating at  thdr  leaving  so  soon. 

**  Henry  is  so  troublesome,"  replied  her  companion,  ^^  I  could  scarcely 
hold  him  still,  do  all  I  would.  He  wanted  to  run  inside,  amidst  the 
mass,  kneeling  there." 

<<  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,  mamma.  Yon  should  have  left  lum  at 
home." 

'<  Oh,  of  course,"  observed  the  elder  lady,  in  a  sharp  accent.  ^^  I  know 
lie  is  an  eyesore  to  you,  Elizabeth." 

^*  Mamma,  you  know  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  he  is  the 
most  troublesome  boy  that  ever  existed,  especially  to  take  anywhere." 

Elizabeth  Sherrington  was  right.  Henry  Yorke  was  her  half-brother, 
her  mother  having  married  twice.  He  was  a  slender  boy  of  ten,  fair  and 
delicate,  with  well-formed  features  and  long  wavy  hair,  the  combing  out 
of  which  every  morning  by  his  mother,  and  the  coaxing  into  curis,  kept 
the  house  in  an  uproar  for  an  hour.  He  was  one  of  those  precocious, 
dever  children,  who,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  are  ^'  awake  to  every- 
diing,"  restless,  mischievous,  and  wilful.  Yet  the  child  had  admirable 
qualities,  had  they  been  allowed  ficdr  play,  but  his  mother  pursued  a  sys- 
tem of  ruinous  indulgence.  He  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  her  life,  and 
the  torment  of  everybody  else's. 

No  sooner  were  they  outside  than  he  managed  to  emancipate  himself 
from  his  mother's  grasp,  and  she  had  the  satisfoction  of  seeing  him  rush 
back  again,  twist  himself  amidst  the  blockade  at  tho  entrance,  and  dis-  . 
appear. 

''There !"  uttered  Mrs.  Yorke,  '<  he  is  gone— just  like  an  eel ! .  What 
am  I  to  do  to  get  at  him  ?     Wait  here,  Eazabeth." 

*'  Th^r^,"  said  Mrs.  Janson,  who  had  seen  and  heard  this  bit  of  by- 
f^yy  "  go  home  fast  and  get  supper  ready.  If  Mr.  Edward  should  be  at 
home,  tdd  him  I  shall  soon  be  in." 

Th6r^  went  off,  picking  her  way  through  the  lines  of  kneelers  on 
the  earth,  and  turning. her  head  and  her  drooping  gold  earrings  from 
side  to  side,  in  search  of  a  gossip  to  walk  with ;  when  Miss  Sherrington, 
who  had  drawn  aside  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  passers-by,  found  herself 
suddenly  addressed. 

"  You  are  Elizabeth  Sherrington  !" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  wondering  at  the  stranger's  familiarity. 

*'  And  I  am  Edward  Janson's  mother.    I  knew  you  by  intuition.     I 
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hwxi  Elizabedi  Sherrington  was  of  rare  beauty,  and  I  hare  not  often 
witnessed  beauty  to  match  what  I  novf  see  in  you.  If  it  shall  prove  the 
Uight  to  others  that  it  has  to.  me,  better  for  you  that  you  bad  beena 
model  of  deformity." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,*^  haughtily  spoke  Miss  Sherrington.  ^<  I 
do  not  know  you.'' 

^  No.  I  have  given  you  no  opportunity.  I  have  lived  in  this  place 
many  years,  holding  myself  aloof  ^m  my  countrymen,  who  flock  here 
to  make  it  their  few  years*  residence,  or  their  few  weeks'  sojourn.  I  am 
too  poor  to  compete  with  some  of  their  ostentatious  purses,  and  too  proud 
to  risk  familiarity  with  doubtful  characters — as  many  of  them  are. 
Therefore  your  family  and  I  have  never  met.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
you  had  never  met  my  son.  You  have  played  your  beauty  off  upon  him, 
flirted  with  him,  courted  him — ^yes  you  have,  Miss  Sherrington  I — and 
drawn  him  on  to  love  you.  When  that  love  had  reached  a  neight  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  suppressed  within  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  he 
told  it  to  you,  you  rejected  him.  It  may  be,  with  scorn,  because  he  was 
poor  and  you  were  rich :  I  know  not :  from  him  I  have  leamt  nothing, 
be  has  kept  his  own  counsel  and  your  secret ;  but  I  have  watched  closely, 
and  know  the  day  that  brought  to  him  this  despair.  In  blighting  htt 
happiness,  you  have  blighted  mine." 

jSlizabeth  Sherrington's  glowing  features  had  turned  to  paleness,  and 
now  they  were  glowing  again.  She  appeared  too  confused  to  answer, 
and  Mrs.  Janson  continued : 

**  He  came  over  here  to  pass  a  few  months  with  me  before  he  should 
settle  in  his  profession,  in  his  own  country.  Those  months  have  been 
passed  with  you,  more  than  with  me,  and  now  he  is  going  out  with  these 
wretched  cod  flshers  and  may  never  return.  When  he  came  home,  two 
days  ago,  and  told  me  his  intention,  I  thought  my  heart  would  have 
broken,  and  in  my  haste  I  wished  that  you  had  been  dead — dead,  young 
lady — before  you  had  lured  my  boy  on  to  love  you,  and  then  treated  him 
so^  that  he  must  go  this  hard  voyage  to  forget  you  and  strive  for  peace. 
I  have  pity  for  mbfortune,"  added  Mrs.  Janson,  ^<  but  I  have  none  for 
wilftd  fault,  for  the  sinful  indulgence  of  vanity :  I  do  not  wish  you  ill, 
Elizabeth  Sherrington,  I  trust  I  have  too  much  Christian  charity  delibe- 
rately to  wish  it  to  any  one,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  should  your 
-enstence  become  as  bitter  to  you,  as  you  have  made  nis,  it  will  only  be 
a  just  retribution." 

Without  another  word  she  turned  away,  leaving  Miss  Sherrington 
transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  miserably  conscious.  All  that  Mrs.  Janson 
reproached  her  with,  was  just.  Shp  had  flirted  with  and  encouraged 
Edward  Janson,  at  first  for  flirting's  sake,  in  which  she  was  an  adept ; 
then  she  grew  vain  of  his  homage  rendered  to  her,  vain  of  his  personal 
Attractions,  vain  of  his  popularity  in  the  Anglo-French  town,  for  if  hit 
mother  held  herself  aloof  from  its  society,  he  did  not ;  and  at  length  she 
leamt  to  love  him.  She  loved  him,  even  when  she  rejected  him,  even 
now,  with  a  passion  little  calmer  than  his  own,  but  she  buried  it  within  her 
own  breast,  and  meant  it  to  be  buried  there,  and  stifled,  and  extinguished : 
for  Edward  Janson,  with  but  small  means,  an  uncertain  profession,  and 
his  own  fortunes  to  carve  in  the  world,  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  was  no 
match  for  the  gay  and  expensively-reared  Miss  Sherrington. 
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'  ^I  wtm  €U%ed  to  holdiipafit^-fnkie  |mc»to  bribe  biu  to  eoine  ovft^'f 
lamAMn.  Ycricc^  emergiB|^  from  ^w  (^apel,  hct  ami  red,  ^k  tnmt  a 
fast  posoMr  in  her  giawft.  *^  And  glad  esougk  to  get  him  oal  oa  t«nMB 
so  easy :  he  had  got  close  up  to  that  lighted  altar  at  tfae'odier  end.** 

.  Mis8'  Shmmgkm.  took  bald  of  the  boy  V  odier  bsod,  and  away  tbey 
went.  Harry  delighted  at  his  five-franc  piece,  and  kickiag^  op  ^adi  o£ 
daril  aa  ha  walked  batwteen  them. 

1^  momii^  roaa  bd^it  and  clear.     The  HAt  serred  at  eigbfco^dookv 
but  long  before  ^mt  boior  tbe  port  was  taken  possession  o£     Half  thar 
m  was  there  to  witness  tfao  departarei  tbreoirins'  the  piers  and  ^km 


town  was  there  to  witness  tfao  departare^  tbreoging 
bsighta.  It  was  a  stining  n^t,  Vessel  alker  Tessel,  hoartuBg  its  sail% 
-caaae  sraoothty  down  the  fasarboniv  eac^  receiving  an  animated,  hearty 
oheier  o€  hope  from  hundreds  o£  foiees.  Wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  Ktlle 
^lildren,  leaned  over  ^m  nearly  improiteeted  mdes  <^  the  piers,  to  insk 
good  krak  to  tbe  several  crews,  and  utter  the  last  fiffewell  in  their  fawniiar 
pateia. 

.  One  vessd  in  particfdar  came  gaily  down,  a  trim-buih  httle  Crafitv  of 
uoiddlii^  sbew  A  snnbunat  boy,  in  a  fishing  cap,  and  red  flannd.  dnrt^ 
'Vwas  in  tbe  bows,  gnaning;  <*  H«re  oomes  Ske  Ru^u»ff  Watery* cried  a 
apectator.  ^^  So !  she  is  ^ing  oat  yonng  Paid !"  he  added,  as  he  eaogb* 
sight  of  the  boy's  face.  <^  The  crew  of  the  JPkwr  de  Marw  wonld  not 
ii£eln».» 
^    ^  Why  not  ?^  inquired  tbfwe  aromid. 

'^  He  nas  been  in  three  different  vessels  three  years  nmning,.has  that 
tnookey,  and  ida&y  all  had  enongh  of  him.  A  worse  boy  never  sailed  tlian 
^lat  yoang  Paul ;  be  is  made  up  of  ill-natmre  and  mmcbieC  The  Mk^ 
imjf  Water  must  bave  been  hard  up,  for  Imnds,  to  take  him." 
•  •<  The  Rmekmff  Water  h  taking  out  a  hand  or  two  short,"  chimed  in  an 
M  fishwife.  ^Some  gentleman  took  a  whim  to  go  out  in  her,  and  ha 
urooldn't  be  crowded,  he  said.  They  took  this  yonng  dmver  aboard  last 
jQ^ht :  he  can  be  put  anywhere." 

Leaaiag  over  the  side  of  the  pier,  wiA  Henry  Yorke,  and  attended  by 
a  maid  and  fi>otman,  was  Miss  Sherrington.  The  Busking  Water  oame 
^Kdnigpast,  and  her  cheeks  expressed  plainly  ^leir  eonseiousness  of  il; 
•Standing  upright  in  the  boat,  in  a  jaunty  sailor^  costume,  was  Mr.  Jan- 
aonj  a  fine  looking  young  man.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  fsee  schooiad' 
to  hmpassiveness,  and  gravely  raised  his  hat  in  token  of  adieu.  She  Ibf^ 
got  her  resolution  for  a  moment :  her  eyes  were  strained  yearningly  oA 
liiiii^  and  i&e  tears  shone  in  them,  as  tkm  waved  her  handkerchief  inan-- 
awen  Another  grave  bow,  ere  he  resumed  his  glazed  hat,  and  tbe 
BifMnff  WeAer  glided  down  ^  harbour. 

A  gentleman  stood  at  Miss  Sherrington's  side  ;  he  had  seen  die  signs 
of  her  emotion^  and  his  lips  parted  with  a  defiant  expression.  He  was  a. 
^pewerfally  bidlt  man  of  tlmrty,  net  tall,  with  remarkably  white  taelb,- 
wbieh  he  showed  too  mudi.  Widiont  perceiving  him,  Miss  Sbenuigton 
tuned  to  panne  her  way  to  the  top  of  the  crowded  pier.  It  waa  a  woric 
of  diffieidty,  and  Henry  Yorke  exercMed  his  feet  and  his  ribowa. 

*^  Hairy,  if  voo  behave  so  mdely,  if  you  push  the  people  unneoessarfly, 
I  win  send  John  home  with  yon." 

«  ^  ^^  That  yon  won't.  I  would  jump  over  the  pier  first  and.  go  boaae 
ducked,  on  pnrpose  to  ^  you  into  a  row*  with  mamma.  You  Imow  joa 
are  not  to  dictate  to  me." 
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v^  Hush  I    Beago9d%." 
^^  I  say»  Elizabeth,  don't  you  wish  you  wdre  going  oi;i  with  Mc^. 

'  It  was-  a  tdliog  question,  innocently  put.  A&d  he  with  the  wfaitak 
teeth,  who  was  folkmng  dose  behind,  saw  that  har  very  neck  was  in  a 
glow. 

'   ^' I  doi"  eontioued  Harry.     ^'  It  is  so  nice  to  sail  awes  ihe  sea*    Pll. 
h^  a  sailer  wh^en  X  grow  up*** 

'^  Nice  to  sail  over  the  sea !"  cried  Miss  Sherrington.  '^  Don't  you  re^ 
member  how  iH  you  were,  only  crossing  here  from  London  ?" 
'  ^  But  that  was  the  nasty  steamer  made  me.  I  do  mean  to  be  a  sailor, 
Elizabeth,  and  I'll  bring  you  lots  of  things  home  from  foreign  countriios- 
Mimma  -tfunka  I  only  say  it  to  tease  her,  when  I  want  anything  that  she 
won't  give  me." 

Every  inch  of  ground,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  pier,-  was  can* 
tested  for,  that  being  the  best  gazing  place.  The  sea  was  calm  and, 
lovely,  the  light  wind,  which  served  to  spread  the  suls,  scarceljr  irufflin^ 
it ;  more  than  thirty  boats  were  already  out,  studding  the  marine  laad- 
Sf^ape^  and  the  morning  sun  shone  brightly  on  their  canvas,  as  they 
dammed  over  the  water.  Miss  Sherrington  was  struggling  on,  when  a 
crash  and  shouting  below,,  and  a  worse  press  than  ever  to  the  side  of  the 
pier,  suggested  that  some  untoward  accident  had  occurred.  The  Siuk'^ 
i»g  Waier^  in  going  out  of  harbour,  had,  by  some  mishap  or  mismanage^ 
ment^  which  none  on  board  could  account  for,  struck  agiunst  the  end  of 
the  pier.  The  boy,  Paul,  had  beeu  left  for  a  single  moment  near  the 
Codder :  could  he  have  mischievoudy  altered  the  boat's  course  ? 
,  '^  What  damage  is  done  ?"  in(|uired  Mlbs  Sherrington,  of  a  bystandei^ 
a  fisherman. 

.  ^  Not  much — as  far  as  I  can  see.     They  mil  have  to  put  back, . 
fliough,  till  the  evening's  tide,  and  give  her  a  haul  over." 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Sherrington.  Tou  are  out  early." 
^  She  tumed  slwply  round  at  the  voice,  to  encounter  Mr.  Yorke  and 
his  glistening  teeth.  He  was  a  man  of  large  fortune;^  a  relation  of  her 
mother's  late  l^usband,  and  Miss  Sherrington  had  good  cause  to  suspect 
that  his  sojoimi  in  the  French  town  had  herself  for  its  motive  power. 
She  had  no  objection  in  the  world  to  his  admiration,  had  flirted  with  him 
^uite  as  mu0h  as  she  had  flirted  with  Mr,  Janson :  whether  she  lyould 
equally  well  receive  any  vrBxmer  token  of  his  feivour,  remained  to  be 
proved. 

**  We  eame  to  see  the  boats  out,"  she  siud,  giving  him  her  hand. 
•    '*  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  a  fleet  of  paltry  fishing-boats  would 
liave  been  sufficient  attraction  to  call  a  young  lady  from  her  bed." 

^' Oh,  Mr.  Yorke!  Lode  at  the  numbers  of  English  around :  nearly 
everj  one  we  know  is  here.  It  is  a  sight  which  has  the  charm  of  novelty 
fitt  mnty  of  us." 

.   *^I  see  your  frigid,  young  Janson's  courage  has  not  fcdled  him  at  the 
last,  as  I  prophesied  it  would.     We  shall  be  rid  of  him  for  a  time." 

**  For  goo^  probably,"  she  replied,  with  the  utmost  apparent  indif- 
{B)pence..    '<  Beme  he  returns,  we  shall  no  doubt  have  left  for  home." 
.   'Vlhope;  so.     I  wonder  ,at  Mrs.  Yorke's  haying  brought  you  bore  at 
alL    These  ooptbental  towns. are  not  de^rable." 
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148  The  Voyoffe  of  the  ^*  Rushing  Water."" 

<<  Her  motiye  was  Henry's  improrement  in  French/'  laughed  Mim  ' 
Sherrington. 

**  And,  that  he  may  gain  facility  in  speaking  it,  she  sends  him  to  the 
College,"  observed  Mr.  Yorke,  *<  where  he  mixes  with  a  dozen  other 
English  boys,  and  they  abuse  each  other  all  day  in  genuine  Queen^f 
English.'* 

"  We  are  not  going  to  associate  with  those  pigs  of  French  beggars," 
interposed  Master  Yorke,  shaking  back  his  pretty  curis  in  token  of 
scorn. 

'^  Pigs !"  echoed  the  gentleman.     '^  You  are  polite,  sir.** 

*<  At  any  rate  it  is  what  they  are  always  calling  us,"  retorted  the  Iad% 
"  Gros  cochons  Angles." 

Mr.  Yorke  left  them,  and  Elizabeth  and  her  brother  had  quitted  the 
pier,  and  were  passing  through  the  old  fortified  gates,  when  three  or  four 
lads,  older  than  himself,  came  up  to  hold  a  conference  with  Hany.  It 
appeared  to  be  productive  of  some  pleasurable  excitement,  for  he  turned 
to  nis  sister  with  sparkling  eyes  and  an  eager  face. 

*^  Elizabeth,  may  I  go  out  fishing  p*' 

^  Fishing,  no !  You  would  send  mamma  into  a  fever.  You  know 
she  never  allows  you  to  go  near  the  water." 

^  There  is  no  danger,  Miss  Sherring^n,"  spoke  up  one  of  the  in- 
viters,  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  **  We  are  going  up  the  canal  in  a 
boat  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  shall  land  and  fish.  He  can't  come  to 
any  harm :  we  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  a  boat,  and  we 
have  got  our  provisions  with  us.     We  mean  to  make  a  day  of  it." 

**  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  allow  him  to  go,"  replied  Miss  Sherringi- 
ton.  *^  He  can  ask  his  mamma  if  he  likes,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
useless." 

'  ^'  It's  a  shame,  then !"  exclaimed  Henry.     **  I  can  never  do  anything 
that  I  like.     Won't  I  when  I  get  bigger,  though !" 

He  walked  sullenly  by  his  sister's  side  until  they  reached  the  streets. 
As  they  were  passing  the  college,  one  or  two  boys  were  going  in  at  the. 
sdiolars'  entrance,  and  the  old  church  clock,  further  off,  cmimed  out 
nine. 

"  I  shall  go  in  to  school  now,**  said  Henry. 

^  Nonsense,"  returned  his  sister ;  **  you  have  not  had  your  breakfiBtft.*' 

^<  I  don't  want  any.  I  don't  want  to  be  marked  late.  It's  your  fiEUilt 
for  stopping  so  long  upon  the  pier.     So  good-by,  Elizabeth." 

^  Good-by,"  she  repeated,  scarcely  heeding  ms  departure  or  what  she 
sud,  for  at  that  moment  Edward  Janson  appeared,  crossing  the  street^ 
having  landed  from  the  Rushing  fFater,  and  the  sight  nuide  her  oblivious 
to  everything  else. 

At  six  o'clock,  when  they  assembled  to  dinner,  Henry  was  missing* 
Mrs.  Yorke  supposed  he  was  kept  in  at  school,  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, and  began  dinner  with  a  very  bad  grace.  She  inquired  of  John 
what  time  he  went  back  to  school  after  luncheon :  she  and  Miss  Sher- 
rington having  been  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

^*  Master  Henry  did  not  come  home  to  luncheon,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  indignant.  **  No  breakfast,  and  keep  him  from  two 
meals  besides !"  she  uttered.  ^'  It  is  enough  to  throw  him  into  a  con- 
iumplbn.     The  master  must  be  a  bear.    Go  at  once  and  bring  the  ohSA 
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Bomei  John;  bride  him  home  by  force  if  they  objecty  and  threaten  them 
with  the  police.  I'll  summons  that  master  before  the  Criminal  Tribunal. 
Send  somebody  in  here,  to  wut,  while  you  go.** 

The  footman  went  leisurely  enough  to  the  college  :  but  he  tore  back 
again  at  full  speed.  Master  Yorke  had  not  been  near  the  school  that 
day,  and  he  was  to  be  punished  for  it  on  the  morrow. 

^'  Not  near  the  school !''  repeated  the  alarmed  Mrs.  Yorke.  '^  Eliza* 
bethy  yon  told  me  you  left  him  there." 

^^  So  I  did.  I  saw  him  run  to  the  p^tes.  I — I  think— I  saw  him 
enter,''  she  added,  more  hesitatingly,  trying  to  remember  whether  she  did 
or  not. 

^*  You  think !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Yorke, 
who  really  cared  nothing  for  her  daughter,  in  comparison  with  her  son. 
**  You  saw  him,  or  you  did  not" 

**  He  nerer  can  nare  gone  off  with  those  boys !"  suddenly  ezdaimed 
Elizabeth,  in  alarm,  remembering  the  fishing  expedition. 

"What  boys?    Why  don't  you  speak  plwn  ?" 

''Jones  ana  Anson  and  a  few  more  English  lads  were  going  up  the 
canal  in  a  boat,  to  ^A^  and  wanted  Harry  to  go  mih  them,"  explained 
Hiss  Sherrington.    ''  I  refused,  of  course." 

''  Then  he  is  sure  to  be  gone,  and  if  he  is  drowned  you  will  have  been 
the  cause,"  screamed  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  agitation.  ''  After  such  a  thine  as 
that,  put  into  his  head,  you  ought  to  hare  brought  him  home,  and  kept 
him  here.     You  know  what  he  is." 

There  was  no  further  neace.  Mrs.  Yorke  not  only  sent  about  the  town, 
but  went  herself,  to  die  houses  of  the  boys'  parents,  and  to  erery  place 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  hearing  of  him.  The  other  parents  were 
alarmed  now.  With  some  difficulty,  they  discovered  whicm  canal  the 
young  gentlemen  had  fovoured  with  their  company,  and  bent  their  stept 
to  it  in  a  body,  Mr.  Jones  carrying  a  lantern,  for  it  was  dark  then.  They 
had  not  proceeded  along  its  banks  many  minutos,  when  they  encountored 
a  small  army  of  half  a  dozen,  looldng  luce  drowned  rats.  It  proved  to  be 
the  young  gentlemen  thems^ves,  who  had  all  been  in  the  water,  through 
the  upsetting  of  the  boat 

"Where  IS  Henry?"  asked  Mrs.  Yorke,  trembling  so  that  she  could 
scarcely  put  the  question.     "  Has  he  been  with  you  ?" 

•*  Yes,  he  has  been  with  us." 

"Where  is  he?     Oh,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  He  was  in  the  boat  when  it  capsized.  We  can't  make  out  where  he 
is.    I'm  sure  he  scrambled  out" 

Miss  Shenington  was  very  pale.  "  How  are  you  sure?"  she  asked, 
in  a  dread  tone. 

"I  am  positive  I  saw  him,"  cried  PUlip  Anson,  " and  I  spoke  to  him. 
I  said  to  him,  <  That  was  a  splash  and  a  near  touch,  wasn't  it,  Hal  ?'  and 
he  answered,  'By  Jove,  if  it  wasn'tT  "    ^ 

''No,  it  was  me  answered  you  that,  Phil,"  interposed  a  Uttle  fellow, 
about  Henry's  age. 

"  Well,  I'm  positive  he  is  out,"  rqoined  Phil  Anson,  "for  I  know  I 
saw  him,  and  his  hair  had  got  the  curl  out  of  it,  and  was  hanging  down 
strai^t" 

*  "Did  any  of  the  rest  of  yon  see  him  f  inquired  IGss  Sherrington,  in 
pttnfol  suspense. 
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t^  they  ooiild  Boi  be  nure  wbe^er  he  was  out  or  not;  itiraseKsafibr 
a  scramble  at  the  time,  and  neatly  dark 

;  <'  Oh,  maima,*  impleced  Miss  Shenangton,  ^  do  not  deqpaix^'^    But 
IfixBi  Yoike  had  fiunted.  aewayj  and  waa  lying  on  the  towing-^padw 

.  It  was  a  ternUe  misfortune.  Independent  o£  the  melancholy  losm  of . 
ihe  childy  independent  of  the  non-recovery  of  his  hody^  itt  was  a.  deep  mia^, 
fortune  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  With  her  son's  death  neaoy  all 
the  fortune  of  Mrs.  Ybrii»  passed  from  hei,  and  her  income  in  fature 
would  be  reduced  to  extremely  narrow  limits.  Her  own- pension,  as  dia 
widow  of  Colonel  Sherrington,  had  left  her  at  her  second  marriage ;  aad* 
her  dan^^ter's  pensi<m  had  ceased  at  ^  age  of  eighteen,  becauae  she 
was  not  then  in  India.  Something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  poundsfa: 
year,  she  would  have,  all  told;  just  enough,  as  she  groaned,  to  stacve 
i^^cm^  Her  grief  was  indeed  pitiable.  She  persisted  in  attributing^  all 
the  blame  of  the  child's  death  to  her  daughter,  she  treated  her  with  un-, 
kindness,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  her»  and.  when  she  did  see  her  it . 
was  to  burst  into  sobs  and  reproaches. 

/'  I  should  not  bear  it,"  observed  Mr.  Yorke,  one  day,  to  Elizabetlu.  - . 

^*  Is  it  just?"  returned  Elizabeth,  in  a  passionate  tcme  of  appeaL 
^<  When  I  saw  him  to  the  door  of  the  college,  how  could  I  imagine  thafr 
it  was  only  to  blind  me — ^that  he  would  disobedientiy  run  to  t£e  casal, 
libe  moment  I  was. out  of  sight?     Is  it  jnst  of  mamma?" 
.    "No..    VeiT  unjust     I  say  I  should  emancipate  myself.'' 

**  I  cannot  live  this  lifo.  It  makes  me  ao  wretehed  that  I  sometiinea. 
begin  to  doubt  whether  I  am  not  really  guiliy.  I  will  go  out  as. 
governess,  sadier  than  bear  it." 

"  Why  notaay  as  housemaid?"  sarcastically  returned  UJr.  Yorke :  '^aa 
fit  as  the  other,  for  Colonel  Sherrington'a  daughter.  Let  me  emaneiT. 
pate  you,  Elizabeth." 

She  cast  at  him  a  rapid  glance.  The  hour  was  come  that  she  faadC 
expected :  scunetimes  doubted  if  she  had  not  dreaded. 

''  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  feelings"  he  resumed,  "  or.  why  L 
have  stayed  here  in  this  place,  which  I'  hate.     You  must  know  iaat 
I  love  you  passionately :  far  more- passionately  than  he  did,  Elizabeth*'* 
,  •«  Who?"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  rush  of  conscious  colour.  .i 

"Janson.     As  if  you  did  not  know." - 
'  ''  Why  do  you  bring  up  Janson?"  she  said..    ''  What  is  Jansoa.  io 
ine?"  • 

^  Elizabeth,  you  will  be  my  wife?    Do  not  refuse^"  he  impetuously 
added.     '*  I  have  sworn  that  if  you  are  not  mine  you  shall  never  bean* 
other's." 
.  >*-Mr.  Yorkei"  - 

"  I  cannot  live  without  you.  I  love  you  too  passionately  for  my  pwn. 
peace.     Elizabeth,  you  must  be  mine." 

What  was  she  to  answer?     Sfhe  did  not  know.     A.  conflict  was  at^ 
work  within  her.     She  liked  Mr.  Yorke,  what  she  knew  of  him,  whicfa^ 
was  but  littlcj  but  she  loved  Edward  Janson.    But  he  was  poor  andJfr*  . 
Yorke  was  rich. 
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f^  Gvm  nieiiU'to-m«ROw,  and  yetf  shaft  h^Y^mwtmwia"  ihft  oailo 
him.     ^'  This  has  eoma  upon  nfe  soddmlj*'* 

,  '"-Verj  weiL  RMiamher,  BKrabaA,  ^  danng  th»  wmpmm  I  shall 
neither  eat  nor  sleep ;  I  shall  have  neUiher  peace  aor  rert..  Be  my.wifs^ 
and  joar  ^ys  shall  be  a  dream  of  lofve.*' 

'<  A  dxeaxa  of  loveP  sbebittely  repeated  as  he  left  her.  "  For  laaOf 
perhapa:  not  for  me." 

She  remained  in  h«r  room  tiE  evepiiBg^  cemmmung  with  herael^  and 
then  she  sought  Mrs.  Yprke,  saying  she.  wished  to  oeoeak  her. 

^*  I  am  not  worth  consulting  now,"  was  the  querulouaanaweE;  ^^My 
spirits  ace'gone,  my  heart  is  ^ken.'* 

^^Mr.  Yorke  wants  me  to  marry  him."  > 

(<Mr.  Yorkft!"  xetunied  her  mothur,  aemewhai  aroused.    ^'Haa  be 
asked  youP" 
:   "Yea.     To*day.*' 

"  Then  you  are  more  lueky  than  yon  deaerfe.'' 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  to  aoeept  ot  n^eet  hua." 
.    ^  Reject  him  l"  fiercely  interposed  Mrs.  Yofke,  "  you  ana  oiti  of  yoor 
senses^     With  his  fine  fortune,  his  position,  his  amiability       ■  ** 
.    ""Jjriie. amiable?"  aidced  Elizabeth*     "He  puftlee  me  at  tinea.'' 

«  What puaales  your 

"  His  wmrdfl.  I  don't  understand  them.  And  Ae  expntiaa  of  his 
countenance." 

.  "Had you  not  better  ctet  up  for  a  phrenologist ?-—<»:  whatai?er  they 
call  the  charlatans  who  pretend  to  read  fiieea,"  sarcastioally  itttottad 
Mra,  Yorke.       '1 

"  Manama^  listen.  If  I  do  aeo^  him»  it  will  be  because  I  aaa  «nt 
happy  here." 

"  Pray  why  shoidd  there  be  a&^if  in  the  matter  ai  all?  Whyshodd 
yoa  hesitate,  or  think  of  Meeting  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  love  him,"  answered  Elizabeth,  in  a  low  tone.  *^  I 
like  Mr.  Yxaht,  but  it  reqmres'  more  than  lildng  to  marry  a  man  r  or 
ought  to." 

.  "  Oh^  if  yoa  are  going  to  run  on  about  xomatiQe  and  sentiment^  I  do 
not  understand,  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Yorke. '  "I  neyer  did  move,  ihaa 
Alike'  my  two  hiabands,  yet.I  was  happy  with  them.  My  love  was 
wMsioi  on  somebody  else  ;  when  I  was  almost  a  child.'' 

"•  Was  it  ?"^  cned  Eliaabeth,  eagerly. 

"It  was.  And  waaover  a«d  £)ne  with  before  I  married^  and  I  did 
not  make  the  less  good'  wife.  It  is  s(>  widi  ninety-nine  women  out  of 
every  hundred,  and  their  wedded  liv A  ave  all  the  happier  for  their  early 
Tpmance  being  over.  Eomatiee  and  reality  do  net  wotk  wdl  togethery 
Elizabeth.     You  are  inexperiencfd,  ohiUL" 

Sha  was  beginmngto  uaini^  so. 

"  I  give  yon  my  advice,  Elizabeth,  and  I  g^Ve  it  for  your  happiiieas : 
many  Mr.  Yorke,  and  be  diankluL  lUjetihim,  and  pass  yotfra&sr  life 
in  B^^ining,  in  8elf*reproaoh  at  yotnr  own  folly." 

.  Mr.  Yorke  reemved  the  answer  he  wad^d  lor.  They  w«f«  to  be  mar- 
^xied  in  England,  in  autumn,  but  the  pfeeparatioaa  wer^  at  once  coofe* 
'menoed.  They  both  wished  Mrs.  Yorke  to  go  home  immediatdy,  hot 
fhevoaUL  not:  peihapa  some  vague  hope. of  reeoifenag,  eraayc^-  ihe 
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ohild'tf  body,  cbained  her  to  ihe  place.    The  last  week  in  August  was 
fixed  for  their  departure,  and  August  at  length  came  in. 

The  fiflhiDg-boats  began  to  return  fi^m  Iceland,  laden  with  their 
spoil :  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  little  fleets  of  them,  by  ones.  At  length 
all  were  in  save  two,  the  Belle  Hetene  and  the  Rushing  Water.  These 
two  delayed  much,  and  a  report  got  about,  nobody  knew  how,  for  it  was 
certainly  without  foundation,  that  the  Rushing  Water  was  wrecked. 
Miss  Sherrington,  in  spite  of  herself  and  her  betrothal,  heard  the  evil 
fear  with  a  aickeoing  heart,  and  looked  out  for  it  in  secret  more  yearn- 
ingly than  any  one. 

Or  than  any,  save  one.  For  if  her  anxiety  was  great,  what  was  it 
compared  with  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Jaoson  ?  One  day,  it  was  on  a  Friday, 
Th^r^se  had  gone  to  the  fish-market  to  purchase  the  usual  fiast-dajra 
dinner,  when  in  the  midst  of  her  squally  bargaining  with  the  fish-yendor,- 
news  flew  about  the  market  that  one  of  the  two  missing  boats  was  sig- 
nalled— ^it  was  thought  to  be  the  Rushing  Water.  Dasmng  the  disputed 
fish  back  on  the  woman's  board,  away  went  Th6r^se  to  her  mistress,  and 
without  circumlocution  announced  that  the  Rushing  Water  was  making 
the  harbour. 

Mrs.  Janson  went  down  to  the  port.  The  boat  was  in,  and  being 
moored  to  the  side.  La  Belle  Heline.  She  asked  the  crew  news  of  the 
Mushing  Water,  but  they  had  not  seen  her  on  their  passage  home.  Tet 
the  Rushing  Water  had  been  one  of  the  first  boats  to  leave  Iceland. 

Disheartening  news.  As  Mrs.  Janson  went  back  again,  with  a  heayj 
«tep,  she  encountered  3£ss  Sherrington. 

^^  Young  lady,  go  home  and  pray,"  she  said,  in  her  abrupt,  stem 
fnanner ;  '*  pray  that  you  may  not  have  caused  his  death,  as  well  as  lui 
misery.  Stay  upon  your  knees  until  Heaven  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
you,  as  I  am  going  to  do.     There  is  little  hope  now.** 

'*  I  heard  the  Rushing  Water  had  come  in  this  morning,"  filtered 
Miss  Sherrington. 

'  <f  So  did  I.  But  it  proves  to  be  the  Helene.  And  the  Rushing  Water 
left  Iceland  days  before  her." 

She  passed  on  with  her  pale,  severe  face,  and  Elizabeth  Sherrington 
continued  her  way. 

The  days  went  on,  five  .or  six  of  them.  Mrs.  Yorke  and  Miss  Sher- 
rington were  sitting  in  the  twiUght,  the  latter  expecting  Mr.  Yorke^ 
whom  she  was  trying,  with  all  her  might  and  main,  to  like  better,  as  a 
dutiful  bride-elect  should,  when  one  of  the  servants  came  in,  and  said  a 
gentleman  was  asking  to  see  her. 

''  Me !     To  see  me  ?'*  demanded  Elisabeth. 

^^  A  gentleman-sailor,  miss.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Janson.  He  says  wiE 
you  allow  him  a  minute's  conversaUon?" 

*<0h,  mammal"  she  uttered.  ''Mr.  Janson!  Then  the  Rushing 
Water  must  be  safe  in." 

Mrs.  Yorke  made  some  incBstinct  reply.  Her  thoughts  were  buried  in 
other  things.     What,  to  her,  was  the  safety  of  the  Rushing  Water  t 

Elisabeth  passed  through  the  ante-room  and  entered  the  one  where  he 
•had  been  shown.  He  was  in  his  sailor's  attire,  his  glased  hat  in  his  hand^ 
looking,  or  Elizabeth  thought  so,  handsomer  than  ever. 

'^  Then  you  are  in  sale^ !"  she  exclaimed,  grasping  Ids  hand  in  her 
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i^[ttated  thankfiilqeMy  porbiqpe  for  hii  motbei^fl  sake,  Imt  forgetful,  at  ttie 
moment,  of  Mr.  Yorice  and  the  whcrfe  werld*  ^  We  bare  be^i  coimting 
you  ms  amongst  ^  lost" 

*<  Our  komeward  voyage  has  been  bad»  perilous,  unlucky  altogether, 
save  that  we  have  ultmiately  arriyed.  jtfiss  Sherrington,  I  hear  that 
you  have  been  mourning  Harry  as  dead.** 

"Yes,  yes.    Ohyesr 

"  He  is  safe*    £(e  has  been  with  us.** 

She  did  not  scream,  she  suppressed  it.  Then  she  thought  that  he 
must  be  dreaming :  or  that  she  was. 

^  He  got  into  some  trouble,  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  i^raid  to  go 
home,'*  proceeded  Mr.  Janson.  *'  That  mischievous  imp,  Paul,  encoun* 
tered  hun  in  his  wet  plight,  brought  him  on  board,  coited  him  up  under 
some  suls  and  rope^  and  four-and*twepty  hours  after  we  left  port  Master 
Hany  came  out.  I  wbhed  the  captain  to  put  back,  but  he  laughed  at 
me:  so  he  had  to  go  mth  us,  and  I  have  taken  care  of  him.  Paul  says 
Harry  bribed  him  with  a  five-franc  piece,  three  for  himself,  and  two  to 
give  to  a  messenger  to  take  word  to  his  inother  where  he  had  gone;  but 
rince  I  landed,  an  hour  ago,  I  have  heard  that  you  and  Ik&s.  Yorke 
thought  lum  d^id,  therefore  no  message  could  have  been  brought  you.  I 
thought  it  well  to  ask  to  see  you,  that  the  news  may  be  broken  to  Mrs. 
Yorice." 

**  Oh !  how  shall  we  ever  thank  you  Y*  she  uttered,  attributing  all 
the  good  to  Mr.  Janson,  in  her  coonised  feelings  of  joy.  *^  Where  is 
Harry  ?" 

'^  Waiting  just  in^de  the  cafS  at  the  next  door  until  I  send  for  him, 
and  being  made  a  lion  of.'' 

Miss  Sherrington  went  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was  almost  dark 
then,  and  knelt  down  beside  her  mother's  chair. 

^<  Mamma !  mamma !  I  have  some  joyful  news  for  you.  You  wiU  not 
fidnt  if  I  tell  it" 

"  What  Hews  will  ever  be  joyful  to  me  again,  Elizabeth  ?  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  that  you  kneel  in  that  strange  manner  p  How  yotf 
tremble!" 

"  Mamma — suppose  I  have  news  to  tell  you  about  Harry  ?  .Thai— ho 
— is---found?" 

«*  Is  it  ?  is  it?"  excitedly  uttwed  Mrs.  Yorke. 

It !    She  was  thinking  of  the  dead  Har^  :  not  the  living  one. 

<'  Not  ^  it,'  mamma.  He.  Could  you  bear  for  me  to  teU  you  that  he 
is  in  life — safe — well  ?" 

*'  Elizabeth,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  faintly  uttered  Mrs.  Yorke. 

<'  He  is,  he  is.  Dearest  mamma,  he  has  been  out  with  Mr.  Janson  in 
the  Rushing  Water:' 

She  did  not  continue.  For  the  door  had  opened  and  a  happy  lad  stood 
peeping  in,  in  a  nondescript  attire,  composed  partly  of  his  own  things, 
partly  of  Paul's.  He  was  browned  with  the  sea  air,  taller  than  before, 
and  his  fpir  curls  were  wild  and  entangled.  With  a  cry,  he  flew  into  lus 
mother's  arms,  and  she  sobbed  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  his  pretty  face 
and  his  untidy  hair,  and  strainea  him  to  her  as  if  she  could  never  let  him 
go  again. 

«  Mrs.  Yorke,  will  you  forgive,  my  saying  that  I  think  you  will  find 
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lB&miteedHfiMWtfaanInitfeii(vl>ef^  sdd  Mr.  ^I«b0oii,  who  hdl 
fcdlttwed  him  in.  ^  Hehas  htdtoToaghit^  and  he  nowtoowi  the^rdve 
of  a  happy  home  and  a  mother's  love.  I  have  taken  i^kxi  mysdif  to  dS»- 
0^^BefliBi,ioo:  I  have  kept4im  froni  liie  saileiB,  sofOTSS  w^ 
oaUe,  aad  Bead'faboileiwnis  onlib  fadte^  ^  I  b^ievtf  j/tm  %M1  find  hiai 
changed  for  the  hotter." 

"  Oh  yes,  mdeed,  mammay"  sohbed  the  lad,  "  Ilmownow  fao«r«kaglity 
I  was,  and  I  will  try  and  never  gnere  yon  md  EBzabeth  again.^ 
'  '*'  M&  Janion,^  cried  the  moAier^  risbig  aiid  speaking  laimpasnoaed 
tones,  ^^  how  can  I  reward  yon  for  the  joy  that  you  have  hroogntme  ^i^ 
i4g^?  H  yoBAskedflMfi^  my  Hlb  in  repayment,  I  algnost  lliidE  it  skdbl d 
be  yours." 

'Bhe  left  the  aroom  as  she  spoke,  anxioas  to  be  alcme,  and  Harry  followed 
het»    Miss  SUrrington  was  lost  in  Ihought. 

-  ^  Fhitip  AnAm  has  iveldto  it,  to  tiiis  day,  that  Harry  ^was  aared,*  she 
axdaimed.  ^  He  persisted  ia  ^daring  tl»t  he  saw  bim,  €ifter  Harry 
•erambled  out  of  the  water."  * 

<^  And  now  that  my  taedc  is  dolie,  I  haye  only  to  take  my  leave,"  oIh 
Msnred  Mt.  Jaason,  kcM^  o«it  hk  h4nd.     ^  This  house  was  an  inteis 
licted  place  tome  iMfore  Iifirft<:  I  conjdude  that  it  is  so  stni.** 
.    Miss  Shcniiigton  putiicar  Inmd  ni  hisj  asnd  bc&st  into  tears.  ^ 

He  held  it,  and  looked  at  her.     "  Elizabeth,  what  do  those  t^ars  mean  ? 
lliat  you  Iwte  me,  as  you  did  before  1^' 
.    ^  I  never  hated  you.     It  was  ibe  ^sontnu^.     I  am  very  nnserable." 

"  I  went  this  voyage,"  he  whispered,  "  striving  to  hate,  or,  rather,  to 
forget  you.  I  come  fiom  it,  loving  you  more  than  ev^.  The  chOd's 
being  on  board  was  against  my  project :  how,  when  I  constantly  saw 
iam^  could  I  for|;et  you  ?  .  My  dearest,  why  diould  we  sqwrate  ?"  he 
added,  straining  her  to  hia  heart.  *^  Let  it  be  between  us  as  it  once  was; 
Your  mother  has  said  she  would  give  me  a  reward^  even  to  her  own  life : 
let  me  ask  her  to  g^ve  me  you." 

**  It  hiay  not  be^^  she  galiped,  strt^pgling  to  jrelease  havelf  from  hini. 

"  Not  just  yet  can  I  marry,"  he  interrupted,  "  for  the  only  position  -I 
•oidd  at  present  offer  would  not — ^'* 

**  Edward,  pray  hear  me,"  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  she  drew  away 
from  him.     *'  You  know-not  what  you  ask.     I  am  promised  to  ^o<lier." 

"Toanotherr      '  : 

!^^  And  in  less  than  a  moatli  I  $hall  be  his  wife,"  she  continued,  too 
agitated  to  v^eigh  her  words,  ^^  and  I  love  you  and  not  him.  Do  you 
wonder  diat  I  am  misen^le  ?  There ;  now  that  you  have  the  avowal,  let 
m  part  £sr  ever." 

"Who  is  this?" 
.  «  Mr,  Yorlro:"  ^ 

There  was  a  gloomy  pause.  "  Must  you  fulfil  the  contract  ?  Cai^ 
you  not  give  bun  up  £»  me  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  should  only  hamper  you.  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  a  poor  man's  wife.  No^  I  hav6  deUberat^y  entered  upon  it,  and  mat« 
ten  nave  been  advimeed  too  fu  to  be  broken  off  now.  Forgive  me,  Ed* 
ward,  forgive  me  all.     We  must  forget  each  other." 

«<  Oh,  Eliiabetfa,  must  ti^  be  tho  endbg  ?" 
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'^  Tes,"  she  answered,  the  tears  rainiDg  from  her  eyes,  and  her  heart 
aching  with  pain.  ^'  I  wish  it  had  heen  different,  but  circumstances  are 
against  us.  Farewdl,  Edward ;  if  ever  we  moat  lagain,  it  must  be  as 
strangers.  Not  so,**  she  hastily  added,  as  he  drew  her  face  to  his  for  a 
last  embrace,  ^  it  is  not  right  to  him.  Do  you  not  hear  nuf  say  that  in 
a  little  space  I  shall  be  his  wife.'' 

*'  For  the  last  time,"  he  murmured,  and  she  made  but  a  faint  resistance* 
«  He  ought  not  Xo  grudge  it  to  us.     Now — ^farewell  for  ever." . 

Iffr.  Janson  turned  to  leave  the  room.  He  saw  not  that  sombhqit|^ 
drew  away  from  the  door,  and  stood  bolt  upright^  in  silence,  against  the 
wall  of  the  dark  ante-room,  while  he  passed  out— somebody  with  a  te- 
yengeful  face,  and  teeth  that  glistened  Uke  a  tiger's.  Not  that  Mr,  Yof  ke 
was  of  a  dishonocmUe  nature^  or  Ind  diAoBOoraUy  set  himself  to  Ibten. 
He  had  caught  somewhat  of  ^  scene  as  he  was  entering  from  the  ante- 
roecn,  and  sunoise,  «loubt,, and  rage  had  chiuned  him  there  to  the  end. 
He  followed  mi.  Janson  from  the  house,  and  strode  about  the  old  streets 
of  the  town  till  morning ;  now  standing  imder  its  high  and  ancient  tower> 
as  it  senjb  forth  its  sweet  chimes  on  the  night  air,  now  pacing  under  the 
portico  of  liie  churdi,  now  sloudiing  round  the  ndlings  of  the  famous 
statue  in  the  Place,  the  town's  pride,  and  now  striding  off  to  the  port, 
there  to  surprise  the  sentinels.  But  he  buried  his  wrongs  within  mm — 
ye^  £reat  wrongs  indeed  they  appeared  to  be,  to  his  heated  brain — and 
told  tibem  not* 

little  did  Miss  Sherrington  think  on  the  day  of  her  wedding,  when 
4he  g;'aYe  her  hand  without  her  heart,  that  the  bridegroom,  kneeUng  by 
her  fidde,  knew  just  as  well  as  she  did  that  she  had  no  heart  to  gi?e.  At 
]Qie  best  it  was  an  inauspicious  beginning  of  life,  and  she  felt  it  so :  she 
jTelt  too,  that  should  her  friture  existence  be  one  of  retribution,  she  had 
only  brought  it  on  herself :  as  Mrs.  Janson  had  ahnost  pre£cted  that 
night,  outside  the  little  chapel,  when  she  had  been  praying  for  the  safelj^ 
6i  the  Mushing  Water. 


THE  DEW  ON  THE  HOLLY. 

BT  WALTBB  THOBinBUttT. 

AiJEi  the  dewdrops  on  the  tree 
Shook  with  tmiversal  glee, 
As  the  bird,  awoke  frmn  trance^ 
On  the  bough  began  to  dance. 

Jorfol  was  the  hoUy  tree 
All  tiie  pomp  of  dawn  to  see, 
Shaking  diamonds  from  its  head» 
And  its  buries  coral  red. 

Sunshine  smote  the  shadow^  heart, 
Softly  clove  the  boughs  apart ; 
Oh  but  it  was  fair  to  see 
The  sunshiile  kiss  the  holly  tree  f 
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NOTES  ON  NOTB-WOETHIBS. 

or  DIYBBS  OBDXBS,  EITHER  SEX,  AND  EVERT  AOB. 

Br  Sir  Nathaniel. 

.  .  • .  And  make  them  men  of  note  (do  you  note,  men  ?)— Xpw'#  LcAom's  Loit^ 
Act  m.  8c  1. 

J).  Pedro.  Or,  if  thon  wilt  hold  longer  argoment, 

Do  it  in  notes. 
BaUh.  Note  this  before  my  notet, 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 
/>.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  Teiy  crotchets  that  he  speaks. 

Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting! 

Mudk  Ado  About  NoihSng,  ActH.  Sc  3. 

And  these  to  Notes  are  frittered  quite  away.— DtmcMicr,  Book  I. 

Notes  of  exception,  notes  of  admiration, 

Notes  of  assent,  notes  of  interrogation.— iimsii  ComM*,  c.  iii« 

XII. — ^Cato  Major. 

Few  of  the  old  Boman  worthies  stand  out  from  Roman  History  in 
bolder  relief,  and  are  more  definitively  apprehended  both  in  outline  and 
filling  up,  by  the  eye  of  '*the  general,'*  than  Cato  the  Elder.  Dean 
Liddell,  indeed,  assumes  him  to  be  more  familiar  to  us  than  almost  any  of 
the  g^at  men  of  Rome  :  we  see  bim  with  his  keen  grey  eyes  and  red 
hair,  his  harsh  features  and  spare  aihletio  frame,  strong  by  natural  con« 
stitution  and  hardened  by  exercise,  dad  even  at  Rome  in  the  coarsest 
rustic  garb,  attacking  with  plain  but  nervous  eloquence*  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  nobles.  *'  After  all  deductions,  it  must  be  allowea  that 
Cato  stands  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  his  time  as  a  man  who  bad 
clear  principles  of  his  own,  and  acted  up  to  tihem.  We  cannot  love  binii 
we  hiurdly  esteem  him,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  him  with  a  sort  of 
amused  admiration.  He  was  a  true  Roman  of  tne  old  school,  with  sin- 
gular force  of  character  and  remarkable  talents  for  administration.'^t  Dr* 

*  The  culminating  point  of  Cato's  prowess  and  popularity  as  a  public  man  was 
when  helaundhed  out  against  tJie  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  powers  that  then  were. 
His  forte  was  bitterness  and  biting  sarcasm,  as  an  adroit,  vigilant,  and  unsparing 
Opposition  speaker.  The  people  delighted  to  hear  him  thonder  against  a  corrupt 
oligarchy,  and  not  only  applauded  him  to  the  echo^  but  ediMd  his  mordant 
phrases  and  caustic  gibes  till  Rome  had  them  by  heart. 

Mr.  Grote  compares  him  with  Cleon  as  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  fierce 
political  antipathies— a  bitter  speaker— and  sometimes  dishonest  in  Ids  calumnies 
against  adversaries.  These  are  the  qualities,  adds  the  historian  of  Ancient 
Greece,  which,  in  all  countries  of  free  debate,  go  to  form  what  is  called  a  great 
Opposition  speaker.  ''Itwas  thus  that  the  dder  Cato — 'the  imiversal  biter^ 
whom  Fersephond  was  afraid  even  to  admit  into  Hades  after  his  death'— was 
characterised  at  Bome,  even  by  the  admission  of  his  admirers  to  some  extent,  and 
in  a  still  stronger  manner  by  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him,  as  Thukydid^ 
was  to  Eleon.  In  Cato  such  a  temper  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty."    CGrote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  di.  liv.) 

t  laddell's  History  of  Bome,  book  v.  ch.  xlii. 
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Lidddl  is  more  graphic  than  usual,  when  dealing  with  the  portraiture  of 
tills  shrewd,  severe,  *'  censorious"  mUmsi  Caionis.  M.  Michelet,  always 
mphic  and  picturesque,  finds  scope  for  these  characteristic  Qualities  in 
his  etude  of  the  Censor.  Studious  of  effect,  he  introduces  him  at  the 
epoch  of  the  glory  and  omnipotence  of  the  Scipios,  as  a  young  Italian 
(hrought  to  Rome  from  Tusculum  hy  Valerius  Flaccus),  '<  of  singularly 
energetic  character,  tried  coura^,  and  biting  eloquence.  He  was  a  rea- 
haired  man,  with  blue*  eyes,  a  harbarian  aspect,  and  a  look  which  defied 
friend  and  foe. 

**  His  family  name  was  Porcius  (the  swineherd).  But  he  was  so  acute 
in  his  childhood,  that  he  was  called  Cato  (catus^  wise).  At  seventeen, 
be  had  served  against  Hannibal.  Since  then,  he  had  cultivated  a  farm 
adjoining  that  of  the  old  Manius  Curius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites. 
In  the  morning,  he  went  as  an  advocate  to  plead  in  the  little  towns  near 
Tusculum.  Then  he  returned,  stripped  himself  naked,  laboured  with  his 
slaves,  ate  with  them,  and  drank,  like  them,  water,  vinegar,  or  thin  wine. 
Tet  he  was  not  a  gentle  master.  The  father  of  a  fietmily,"  says  he,  in  his 
book  on  Agriculture,  '<  ought  to  sell  his  old  carts,  old  iron,  and  old 
8lave8.''t  This  last  clause  in  the  Catonian  code  of  duty  gives  occasion 
to  m  welUknown  protestation  of  Plutarch,  who  says,  with  kindly  warmth, 
that  for  his  part,  he  should  never  have  the  heart  to  sell  the  ox  that  had 
grown  old  in  his  service,  much  less  his  aged  slave. 

Severe  this  Roman  of  the  old  stock  was,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
He  lived  out  his  philosophy  of  life :  it  was  a  philosophy  teaching  by  ex« 
ample.  There  was  a  Spartan  austerity  about  him,  alike  in  peace  and 
war.     There  was  a  granite  foundation  to  his  character. 

^This  the  nature 

Whom  passion  could  not  shake — ^whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chsmee 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce.]: 

Solid  virtue,  in  the  old  Roman  not  the  new  Christian  sense ;  the  virtus 
which  he  is  said  to  have  warmed  (incaluisse)  with  wine.  Illi  robur  et 
iB$  triplex  circa  pectus  erat,^  Cato  exhibited,  says  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
all  the  charactenstic  features  of  the  genuine  Roman  in  prominent  relief* 
'^He  was  profoundly  attached  to  the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  his 
country ;  and  he  has  many  points  of  strong  resemblance  with  the  Spartan 

*  Grey,  rather;  and  not  so  handsome  as  penetrating,  peering,  almost  Paul 
Fry-ish.    So  at  least  we  £mcy  this  very' 

"  Noticeable  man  with  sharp  grey  eyes.** 

The  old  epigram  is  noway  complimentary  (thus  loosely  Englished)  : 

**  "Vnth  eyes  so  grey  and  hair  so  red. 
With  tusks  so  sharp  and  keen, 
Thoult  fright  the  shades  when  thou  art  dead. 
And  hell  won't  let  thee  in." 

The  original  word  expressed  in  the  second  line  is  nauboKtrris,  universal  bUer^  in 
which  the  epigrammatist  is  supposed  to  have  played  upon  Gate's  name  of  PorctM, 
quasi  Poroff. 

JMichelet:  Hist  de  la  Repuh.  Bom.  Lii.ch.viL 
*<  OtheUo,"  Act  IV.  Scl.  §  Horat.  Carm.  1. 3. 

Feb. — ^voL.  cxu.  no.  ccccxlvi.  m 
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diamctoTy  tliougli  ecndbuMd  witk  aa  Acttvitj  aod  pimotieid  taient  in  wbiA 
Ae  Lacctemoniaiii  w«te  gienenlly  4e5oie&t"*  And  though  in  latar 
days  he  found  it  neoeatary  to  HelUniae  his  iron  old  ooattkatioa  m  fittki 
and  becsiae,  m  Df.  Liddell  tays,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  younger  3d^o» 
luidy  Ob  one  or  two  occasions,  stood  between  the  Senate  and  oppmsed 
nations,  yet  is  it  clear  ihAt  €a*o  was  not  the  man  to  introdnce  hanMnity 
or  even  justice  into  the  foreign  policy  of  Rome.  His  duoiiy  not  onfy 
bej;an  at  Rome  but  ended  thm.  He  was,  above  aU  Romans,  a  denser 
of  whatever  was  not  Italian.f  So  positive,  so  self-suffioienty  eo  do^ 
matieal  withal.  As  much  eo  as,  more  smOy  that  egr^ous  old  poaitivist, 
that  perhaps /actlepnnoep^  of  pragmatical  prime  ministers,  Ihhmwt  ■** 
who  pushes  the  question  home  (and  will  pause  for  a  reply,  till  he  get  ii 
from  submiasive  royalty,  and  a  sads^tory  one  too)  : 

Hath  there  been  such  a  time  (l*d  fain  know  that). 
That  I  have  positively  said  '  rw  w, 
When  it  proved  othwrwise  P  J 

Cato's  self-sufficiency  was,  in  Liddell's  phrase,  "intolerable;"  and  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  having  done  everything  for  themselves,|have 
come  to  think  themselves  infallible.  The  Sabine  farmer  made  himself  a 
perpetual  Censor,  and  would  fain  have  laid  down  the  law  for  every  one. 
He  excused  bungling  magistrates,  because,  said  he,  "they  are  not 
Catos."  "  New  Men  who  missed  the  prizes  which  he  had  won,  were,'*  he 
said,  **  but  left-handed  Catos.'*  He  was  "  the  pilot  to  whom  the  Senate 
looked  to  weather  the  storm."  In  domestic  life,  where  there  was  no  one 
to  dispute  his  supremacy,  his  arrogance  became  ridiculous.  He  insisted 
on  superintending  the  affiEurs  of  the  nursery  ;  he  declared  that  all  phy- 
sicians §  were  impostors,  and  wrote  an  essay  on  medical  treatment  for  the 
use  of  his  family.  Hb  own  iron  constitution  bade  de&mce  alike  to  the 
physician  and  the  quack ;  but,  as  Plutarch  drily  remarks,  he  paid  dearly 
for  his  presumption,  for  both  his  wife  and  his  only  son  cUed  at  an  untimely 
age.  II  Plutarch,  however,  praises  him  in  genersd  terms  as  a  good  £ather, 
a  good  husband,  and  an  excellent  economist. 

Was  there  anything  amiable  about  him  after  all,  in  private  life? 
Tastes  differ.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  when  the  patrician  Val^os, 
his  patron  (so  to  speak,  and  p€u:e  mtonsi  Catonu\  first  had  him  to 
dinner,  he  found  him  a  quite  engaging  table-talker,  widi  "  so  much 

*  See  Livy,  XXXTX.  40.  Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  33.  The  anecdotes  of  Cato  related 
by  Plutarch  have  a  very  Spartan  air.  The  Roman  censor^i^  which  Calo  ex* 
ercised  with  so  much  severity,  was,  so  far  as  its  moral  jurisdiction  was  concerned, 
quite  in  the  Lacedaemonian  spirit.  (Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  iiquiry  into  the  Credibility 
of  the  Early  Boman  History,  ch.  iii  §  8.) 

t  Liddell,  vol.  ii.  ch.  42. 

X  "  Hamlet,"  Act  n.Sc  2, 

§  "  These  wretches,"  he  warns  his  son  Marcus,  speaking  of  physicians  im- 
ported from  that  ''most  obstinate  and  wicked  race  in  the  world,"  to  wit,  the 
Greeks,  "  have  sworn  among  themselves  to  exterminate,  by  the  agency  of  medi- 
cine, all  the  barbariaus  to  the  last  mao  amoag  them;  and  thfly  en]y  seek  the 
wages  of  their  trade  in  order  the  more  easily  to  gain  our  confidence,  and  kill  xm 
the  more  readily.  They  treat  even  us"— ws  even,  SPQR.,  remember—"  as  4>aite^ 
rians,  and  insult  us  more  contmneliously  than  the  other  nations.  2il^aDi^  I 
forbid  your  having  any  thing  to  do  with  physicians."    (Cato  di  rs  nut,) 

II  Liddell,  V.  42. 
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I  of  temper  and  ready  'wit,''*  thai  Valeriiis  considartd  lAaa  as  s 
eiiOMa  plant,  which  wanted  only  jadicious  and  congenial  culture,  aa^ 
deaervad  to  be  removed  to  a  better  eoil  than  the  nutic  district  iriMoem 
he  then  vegetated.  But  Gate  was  then  a  young  man ;  and  the  ofibet  of 
time  and  of  taum  upon  his  country-bom  and  country-bred  nature  may 
have  considerably  marred  his  *^  sweetness  of  temper,"  while  it  put  fresh 
edge  on  the  readiness  of  his  wit. 

With  all  his  frugality  and  severe  economy,  however,  Cato  was  fond  of 
the  table— of  the  good  things  said  at  it,  a^  eke  the  g^ood  things  put 
upon  it.  While  serving  in  the  army,  indeed,  in  his  younger  days,  he 
was  noted  for  a  demonstrative  indifference  to  his  fare,  and  used  to  scout 
the  notion  of  scolding  a  cook  for  trespasses  or  omissions  in  cookery.  Yet 
aAerwaids,  aoo<»^ng  to  Pkitarch,  when  he  was  possessed  of  an  easy 
£arl«ae^  and  nada  entertainments  £or  his  friends  and  the  principal 
officers,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  never  failed  to  correct,  wkfa 
leathern  thongs,  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  not  given  due  attendance,  or 
had  suffered  anything  to  be  spoilt.  "  He  kept  a  bettor  table  in  the 
oountiT  than  in  town ;  for  he  always  invited  some  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhoods  supf  with  him.  With  these  he  passed  the  time  in 
cheerful  conversation,  making  himself  agreeable,  not  only  to  those  of  his 
own  age,  but  to  the  young ;  for  he  had  a  thorough  Imowledge  of  the 
world,  and  had  ^ther  seen  himself,  or  had  heard  &om  others,  a  variety 
of  things  that  were  curious  and  entertaining.  He  looked  upon  the  table 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming  friendships."^  Which  fnendships 
he  wirald  consecrate  on  the  spot  with  a  loving  cup,  for  we  all  know  how 

Narrator  at  prisci  Gaionis 
Ssepe  mero  incaluisse  virtus.  § 

Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  in  an  Anaoreontb  ode,  haib  the  &ct,  and 
tuma  it  to  anti-temperance  society  account : 

La  vertu  du  vieux  Caton, 

Ghez  les  domains  tant  pr6n^, 
Etait  souvent,  nous  dit-on, 

Be  faleme  ^umin^. 
Tonjours  ces  sages  hagards, 
Maigres,  hideux  et  blaSBards, 

Sont  souill^  de  quelque  opprobre : 
Et  du  premier  des  C4sm 

L'assassin  fat  homme  sobre.|| 

<<  CHd  Csto  I"  e»^ms  Pbrson,  in  Lander's  Lnaginary  Conversation  : 
"  he,  like  m  wafer,  must  have  been  well  wetted  to  be  good  for  anything. 
Such  gentkmen  as  <AA  Cato  we  meet  eyery  day  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  and 
wfaoksomer  wine  Aan  his  wherever  there  are  sloes  and  turnips."!  Porson 
was  qcnH&d  to  judge  of  the  wine  and  the  man :  the  Landoiian  pro- 

♦  Plntaich. 

t  Vsr  a  dnfoisi^iNi  as  entertaining  as  it  it  teamed  and  ingeniottsen  the  nature 
and  nomenclature  of  Boman  meals,  see  De  Quincey's  essay,  Dinner:  Real  and 
Beputed. 

f  Plutarch.  I  Horat.Oami.in.tL 
-              *  M.  I'Abb^  CouBtin.'') 


f  Odes  da  J.  B.  Bomeaa.  L  £.    (^  A  M.  1' Abb^  Couriin.'') 
^  Lander's  Imaginary  Conversations:  Southey  and  Porson. 
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160  Cato  Major. 

fessor  makes  small  beer  of  them  both.  As  so  seasoned  a  toper  himself, 
one  might  expect  firom  him  a  more  reverent  tone  towards  one  whom  all 
chansons  a  boire  make  a  point  (on  this  one  point  at  least)  of  respecting* 
Another  example  of  this : 

Horace  nous  dit  que  Caton, 

Des  Eomains  censeur  austere, 
N'avait  jamais  plus  de  raison 

Que  lorsqu'il  buvait  k  plein  Tcrre. 
Et  qu'ii  sa  table,  11  est  bon  que  le  sage  se  batte, 
Qu'il  imite  Hypocrate, 

^ni  )rit  qn*tl  faut  a  ci^squt  moiis 
9u  moins  0*tnidrtir  nne  tots. 

Which  free-and-easy  Frenchification  of  Horace's  simple  narratur  is  thus 
still  more  free-and-easily  Englished  by  the  Templar,  once  a  familiar 
presence  in  Regina : 

Horace  tells  us  that  Cato  the  Wise 

Was  a  clown  when  his  cups  were  but  few. 
But  by  dint  of  his  constant  supplies 

He  grew  sager  as  dranker  he  grew. 
EUs  board  always  sparkling  with  strong  Chian  wine, 
Show'd  the  Censor  s  respect  for  the  precept  divine, 
Wiitff^tt  miser  er  monii,  poor,  or  rolling  in  totaltl, 
^nu  a  fortnigi^t  %tx  trrnnit  if  gou  iois^  for  gootr  ^ealtfi.* 

little  did  Cato  in  his  cups  foresee  the  advantage  that  would  be  taken, 
thousands  of  years  later,  of  his  mode  of  warming  his  virtue,  and  thawing 
down  a  little  nis  age  and  country's  characteristic  hoar  frost. 

"  Quis  te,  magne  Cato,  tacitum  .  .  •  relinquat  ?"  exclaims  Virgil,  or 
rather  the  Virgiiian  pater  Anckises  :\  and  who,  it  may  be  added,  now 
leaves  in  silence  the  same  Great  Cato's  doings  in  strong  drink  ?  So 
eagerly  the  world  fastens  on  a  scrap  of  personal  tsdk,  and  remembers  a 
man  by  it,  sometimes  when  all  else  respecting  him  is  virtually  for- 
gotten. 

Let  us  not,  however,  forget  that  this  Cato  was  reckoned  magnus  by 
those  most  interested  in,  and  best  acquainted  with  him.  He  was,  in 
other  than  a  nominally  distinctive  sense,  Cato  Major  to  them  ;  major, 
the  comparative  of  magnus.  Tradition,  perhaps,  magnified  his  propor- 
tions, and  distance  lent  enlargement  to  the  view.  By  means  of  tneir 
family  names,  as  Julius  Hare;];  remarks,  political  principles,  duties,  and 
affections  were  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Eomans  from  their  birth. 
Every  member  of  a  great  house  had  a  determinate  course  marked  out 
for  him,  the  path  in  which  his  forefathers  had  trod :  his  name  admo- 
nished him  of  what  he  owed  to  his  country.  The  Valerii,  the  Fabii,  the 
Claudii,  the  Comelii,  had  special  and  mighty  motives  to  prompt  them  to 
patriotism ;  and  a  twofold  disgrace  awaited  them,  if  they  shrank  from 
their  post.  Niebulus  has  pointed  out  how  the  measures  of  eminent 
Roman  statesmen  were  often  considered  as  heirlooms,  so  as  to  be  per- 
fected or  revived  by  namesakes  of  their  first  proposers,  even  after  the 

•  *•  OUver  Yorke  at  Home.*'    (Fnuer,  1843.) 

t  iBneid.  YI.  841.  t  Ouesses  at  Truth.  \Flr8t  Series. 
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lapse  of  centuries.  '^  Who  can  doubt  that  the  younger  Cato's  mind  was 
stirred  bj  the  renown  of  the  elder  P"*  Montaigne's  appraisal  of  the  two 
may  here  be  cited :  <*  Such  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the  younger 
Cato  that  killed  himself,"  writes  this  close  student  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
'^compare  two  beautiful  natures,  and  much  resembling  one  another. 
The  first  acquired  his  reputation  several  ways,  and  excels  in  military 
exploits  and  the  utility  of  his  public  avocations ;  but  the  virtue  of  the 
younger,  besides  that  it  were  blasphemy  to  compare  any  to  him  in 
vigour,  was  much  more  pure  and  unblemished ;  for  who  can  acquit  the 
Censor  of  envy  and  ambition,  having  dared  to  jostle  the  honour  of  Scipio, 
a  man  in  worth,  valour,  and  all  other  excellent  qualities,  infinitely  beyond 
him,  or  any  other  of  his  time?"t  Addison  makes  Cato  of  Utica  thus 
refer  to  his  ancestor,  in  the  last  advice  he  gives  his  surviving  son : 

Porcius,  draw  near  :— my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engag'd  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Wrestling  witn  vice  and  faction:  now  thou  seest  me 
Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success  j 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  oetimes 
To  thy  patemal  state,  the  Sabine  field ; 
Where  the  gebat  Censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  bless'd 
Li  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life4 

The  younger  Cato,  indeed,  ^*  idolised"  (that  is  Mr.  Merivale's  word)  the 
memory  of  his  great-grandfather,  the  Censor,  whose  temper  made  him  a 
severe  master,  a  frugal  housekeeper,  the  man  of  maxims  and  proverbs  ; 
the  same  temper  made  the  younger  Cato  a  pedantic  politician  and  a 
scholastic  formalist :  the  character  of  the  Censor  had  been  simple  and 
true  to  nature — that  of  his  descendant  was  a  system  of  elaborate  thoii^h 
unconscious  affectation.  §  A  contrast  presents  itself  in  the  opposite 
relations  in  which  they  stood  towards  the  party  of  the  nobles.  In  Cato 
the  younger,  the  nobles  found  a  leader  of  <<  obstinate  character  and 
uncompromising  devotion  to  their  narrowest  views  ;"  while  the  Censor 
was  the  bete  noire  of  the  party,  in  his  time — fulminating  as  he  did 
l^^ainst  their  luxury  and  corruption.  Hence  his  popularity  with  the 
people.  Yet  was  he  no  demagogue  ;  he  was  far  too  naughty,  and  held 
the  <^  common  cry  of  curs"  in  far  too  utter  a  contempt  to  pander  to  their 
most  sweet  voices.  Them,  too,  he  told  unpalatable  truths,  hard  to  digest 
— ^like  the  hard-mouthed  man  he  was.  As  to  his  exercise  of  the  Cen* 
sorship,  with  him  that  office  was  neither  a  innecure  nor  a  mere  name,  aa 
so  many  had  made  it.  No  name,  but  a  most  real  thing,  and,  to  those  it 
toadied,  a  most  unpleasant.  A  great  fact ;  and  like  &cts,  and  like  die 
Censor  himself,  a  stubborn  thing.  Those  on  whom  it  told  vnth  a 
<*  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement ''  found  themselves  damaged  by 


*  **  Or,"  it  is  added,  "  that  the  example  of  the  first  Brutus  haunted  the  second, 
and  whispered  to  him,  that  it  behoved  him  also,  at  whatsoever  cost  of  personal 
aifection,  to  deliver  his  countr:^  from  the  tyrant?**    (Ibid.) 

t  Montaigne's  Essays,  book  11.  ch.  xxviii. 

5  "Cato,*' Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
Merivale's  Hist  of  the  Bomans  un^  the  Empire^ 
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k  witli  etiier  tKan  neiniiial  domi^es.  SIm«9  were  rated  at  s&  adv«w» 
of  three  kuncbed  per  oenct. ;  weU  might  dare-owners  he  aghast  Senaiew 
were  Btmck  off  i^e  senatoiial  fist  for  causes  ^  most  trifiii^ ;  well  iiiig;ii% 
senaftors  who  had  waxed  fat,  kick.  One  of  them  was  tht»  degraded  ftnr 
Idssing  his  wifb  in  puhlic.  Another  fcH*  jesting  out  of  season.  But  tiiare 
was^  plenty  of  flagrant  iniquity  lor  Cato  to  hattie  against,  and  haMie  he 
-did  against  it,  without  fear  or  favour.  ^  Cato,  the  very  type  of  a 
Roman/'  stiys  Dr.  LiddeU, ''  wielded  this  enormous  power,  which  t^ 
"Censors  bad  hitherto  spanngly  put  forth,  without  flinching  or  corapio- 
mise ;  and  if  penal  edicts  could  have  arrested  social  chauges,  or  could 
have  enforced  those  moral  obligations  which  lie  outside  the  pale  of 
human  law,  the  Censorial  power  in  ^e  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Ci^ 
must  have  done  it.'^  Btit  he  fedled,  as  aH  must  do  in  such'  an  attempt, 
from  a  Cato  Major  down  to  a  Maine-liquor-law-^maker. 

As  a  military  man,  Cato  achieved  the  right  and  reward  of  a  triumph. 
He  was  proud  of  his  soldierdiip,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  martial  energy  and  courage.  But  he  was  a  ruthless  conqueror. 
And  what  he  was  in  respect  of  vrar-policy,  is  patent  to  all  times  in  the 
memorable  sentence,  Deknda  est  Carthago, 

By  his  writings  he  is  less  known,  though  on  them  too  he  prided  him- 
self highly,  and  bestowed  great  pains.  He  publbhed  sev«*al  Orations, 
a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  another  on  Military  Discipline,  and  a  History 
of  Rome  in  seven  books.  The  latt«r,  entitled  Origineg^  or^^Antiqai- 
tiea,"  is  praised  fiir  its  learning  by  Cicero,t  livy,  and  Cornelius  Nepoa. 
Dr.  Arnold  suspects  that  the  Ortgines,  if  we  possessed  theni^  wovid  be 
found  litde  more  l^an  a  transcript  of  the  History  of  Fabius,  or  of  those 
Greeks  from  whom  Fabius  himself  borrowed  his  narrative.  But  Ajnu^ 
allkyws  that  Cato's  particular  treatises  on  various  points  ^  the  constitatifln, 
of  which  so  long  a  catalogue  may  be  collected  from  Festns,  were  probably 
of  much  greater  vahie ;  as  in  time  the  histonan  was  HkeLy  to  him  relied 
amre  on  the  au^ioribp  of  laws,  or  of  existing  usages  smd  general  tradi- 
tions, and  less  on  me  writings  of  such  authorities  as  Falnus  Piotec^ 
Cato?s  ability  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  numerous  writers  whose  works 
he  read,  and  to  distinguish  between  that  which  was  trustworthy  in  them, 
and  that  which  was  worthless,  is  evidentiy  mistrusted  by  Ins  critic,  eqoallj 
so,  no  doubt,  by  Sir  George  Lewis  r  but  the  latter  is  free  to  d^ore  tw 
loss  of  the  Origmes  notwi&standing,  and  to  own  the  gladxrass  with  wUch 
he  wooH  give  in  exchange  for  it  the  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  which  has 
been  pieowved. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  l^e  circumstance  of  Cato's  being  an  innf  tar 
m.  composition,  from  sheer  loyalty  to  his  strong  conservative  BomaiiMDi. 
The  innovation  consirted  in  his  chooung  Latin  instead  of  Greek,  sa  the 
langu!^  whwein  he  would  write  and  publish.     '^  Being  a  devoted  ad- 


*  Liddell,  book  v.  ch.  L  §  2. 

t  Who  classes  it,  nevertheless,  witiii  the  histcurical  writings  of  Fabius  Ffctor, 
Piso,  FamduB,  &c.,  as  <<  exemplifjiDg  Idie  antique  meagre  annalistic  style  of  Bomaa 
history ;  nothing,"  he  sajs,  "  can  be  more  jejune  than  all  of  them,  thou^  one  bu^ 
be  more  forcible  than  another."  (Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  12;  J>e  Leg.  L  2.  See  the 
second  chapter  of  Lewis's  Inquiry,  passim.) 

X  Arnold:  The  Historiaos'of  Bom& 
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mam  of  •  wytkiag  bdongiog^  to  Robuui'  satiqmty,  wsA  a  hater  of  aO 
iSbak  WM  Soffwgn,  it  was  natmal  that  he  should  repadiate  the  praetioe  of 
writn^  IB  Gro^  and  should  first  attempt  the  oomposition  of  a  history 
IB  La&),  Eiuuns  had  by  this  time  bent  the  stubborn  Latin  language 
into  heiameters>  rugg>ed  indeed,  but  containing  some  ^rks  of  poetry;* 
»id  by  its  i^e  for  oratorieal  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  drama,  it  had  not 
been  sufficiently  polished  for  perspicuous  prose  compo6ition,*'t — of  which 
foet,  as  Sir  Ccnmewall  Lewis  adds,  we  have  evidence  in  the  treatise  oa 
Agneulture^  still  extant*  We  know  not,  he  continues,  how  long  the 
C£»ek  literature  possessed  harmonious  and  polished  poetry,  in  various 
Boetres,  before  any  prose  work  was  composed  ;  and  a  similar  baokward- 
Dcas  in  attempting  the  compontion  of  prose  history,  might  have  cob* 
timed  longer  in  Kome»  if  the  vigorous  mind  and  strong  will  <^  Cato  had 
not  broken  Ijurough  the  imi^inary  obstacle.^ 

The  treatise  on  Agriculture  was  written  f«ith  the  lest  of  a  practical 
foraiM*.  Cato  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  soil,  and,  conservative  as  he  was, 
kept  studiously  on  the  look  out  for  improvements.  He  is  made  to  intro* 
duoe  the  section  on  the  Praises  of  Agriculture,  in  Cicero's  "  Cato  Major,** 
in  these  words  :  ^'  Venio  nunc  ad  voluptates  agricolarum,  qwimB  ega  inert* 
HMker  deleciarJ*^  The  author  of  ^  Cato  Major^'  is  himself  enthusiastic  on 
the  same  theme — declaring,  in  another  |^ace,  that  nothing  can  be  better 
ibMk  the  pursuit  and  study  of  Agriculture,  notliing  more  chfurming,  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  free  maa.jj  Cicero's  enthusiasm  was  no  doubt  cai^bt, 
s«ys  Dr-  Lidd6ll,'from  old  Cato  the  Censor.  ^'  This  remaikaUe  person  lias 
left  us  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  which  exhilnts  the  practice  of  an  Italian 
former  at  the  period  which  follows  the  Hannibalic  War.  The  native 
sloewdness  of  the  man,  bis  habits  of  close  inquiry,  strict  economy,  ai|d 
mediodioal  conduot  of  business,  appear  in  every  page,  mingled  character- 
istioaUy  vrith  superstitious  fancies  and  strange  pedantay.'^Y     This  treatise 

*  Enniua  and  Cato  are  associated  hy  Horace  as  the  authors  of  Latin  compod- 
^n  in  verse  and  prose: 

'*  Com  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  palrinm  ditaverit,  et  nova  renim 
Nomina  protuleEuL"  Da  ArU  Po$t.  56L 

f  Lewises  Inquiry,  ch.  iii.  §  8: 

X  ^  But  slthough  Cato  strode  into  a  new  path,  in  choosing  his  native  langusge 
as  the  vehicle  of  his  composition,  he  could  not  have  had  access  to  any  infoniiatio& 
reniecting  tlie  rqgal  period  at  Rome,  or  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  dtie& 
which  was  not  at  least  equally  accessible  to  his  predecessors  Fabius  and  Cindus.'^ 
(Hrfd.) 

4  C^ccBp,  de  Senectute,  15. 
.   fl  Cioeio,  de  Officiis,  L  42. 

^  It  is,  however,  certain  that  from  the  times  of  the  Hannibalic  War,  Agricnl* 
ture  lost  ground  in  Italy.  In  Magna  Grecia  the  crops  had  once  been  so  famous, 
as  to  be  mentioned  by  Sophodes;  and  the  coins  of  Metapontum,  stamped  with  the 
bead  of  Bemeter,  bear  witness  to  her  plentiftil  harvests.  But  Pliny  expressly 
tells  us  that  so  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  wheat  of  Magna  Grecia  had  lost 
its  credit.  When  Cato  was  asked  what  was  the  most  profitable  kind  of  farming, 
he  said,  *<Good  grazing."  What  next?  <*  Tolerable  grazing.*'  What  next? 
**  Bad  grsjdog."  What  next?  "Corn-growing."  Later  writers,  with  one  accord, 
lament  the  diminished  productiveness  of  land  in  Italy.  (LiddeU's  Hist,  of  Borne, 
book  V.  ch.  zlviii  §  3.) 
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it  is  to  which  Mr.  de  Quincey  thus  alludes,  in  one  of  his  hinrre,  laughs 
ingly-learned  discursus  on  the  Literature  of  Greece :  ^'  Cato,  the  elder 
Cato,  after  ahusing  Greek  throughout  his  life,  sat  down  in  extreme  old 
age  to  study  it :  and  wherefore  p  Mr.  Coleridge  mentions  an  author, 
in  whom,  upon  opening  his  pages  with  other  expectations,  he  stumbled 
upon  the  following  fragrant  passage  :  '  But  from  this  frivolous  digresdon 
upon  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts,  let  us  return  to  a  subject  too  little 
understood  or  appreciated  in  these  sceptical  days — the  subject  of  dung.* 
Now,  that  was  precisely  the  course  of  thought  with  this  old  censorious 
Cato.  So  long  as  Greek  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  nothing  but  philo- 
sophy or  poetry,  he  was  clamorous  against  Greek  ;  but  he  began  to' thaw 
and  melt  a  little  upon  the  charms  of  Greek — ^he  '  owned  the  soft  impeach- 
ment,' when  he  heard  of  some  Grecian  treatises  upon  beans  and  turnips; 
and,  finally,  he  sank  under  its  voluptuous  seductions,  when  he  heard  of 
others  upon  dung."*  Who  can  say  that  an  ex-Sheriff  Mechi,  of  Tip- 
tree  HaU,  might  not  be  fascinated  into  the  study  of  the  Peruvian  lim- 
guage,  were  it  rich  in  dissertations  on  the  merits  and  mysteries  of  guano  ? 
But  these  are  odorous  comparisons,  in  malaprop  phrase,  besides  being 
themselves  malapropos. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fallacy,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  vulgate 
version  of  the  story  of  Cato's  betaking  himself  to  Hellenic  culture.  It 
is  usual  to  speak  of  Cato  as  having  learnt  Greek  in  his  old  age-— as 
though,  in  fact,  he  had  then  first  taken  up  his  alph%  beta,  gamma,  deltSi 
and  then  first  become  acquainted  with  the  declension  of  TroXir,  and  the 
conjugation  of  rvima.  The  common  notion  is,  that  the  old  gentlemaQ 
took  to  the  Greek  alphabet  in  his  latter  days ;  just  as  Lord  Camden  got 
up  Spanish,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  the  original  Don  Quixote  f 
or  as  Robert  Hall,  we  are  told,  took  to  his  Italian  grammar,  that  he 
mieht  learn  the  language  of  Dante — incited  thereto  by  what  Macaulay 
had  written  of  the  man  that  had  seen  hell.  Take  the  words  of  the  most 
recent  historian  of  Rome,  the  learned  Dean  of  Christ  Church :  '^  In  later 
days  he  [Cato]  found  it  almost  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  and  became  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  younger  Scipio,"  &c.t  And  in  another  place :  "In 
his  latter  days  he  had  extended  the  love  which  he  always  showed  for 
Roman  literature  to  that  of  Greece.  The  language  of  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes could  boast  no  more  signal  triumph  than  that  it  conquered  the 
stubborn  pride  of  Cato."|  So  again  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  in  hb  review  oi 
the  Historians  of  Rome,§  remarks,  that  "  after  a  busy  and  active  man- 
hood, and  having  on  all  occasions  testified  the  strongest  aversion  for  the 
arts  and  literature  of  Greece,  he  began  in  his  old  age||  to  study  the  Greek 
laneuage,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquiUes  of 
Italy,  tor  which  he  found  the  Greek  writers  among  his  principal  au- 
thorities, "f  Montaigne  moralises  in  almost  a  censorious  spirit  on  the  old 
censor's  Hellenisin^  dotage :  "  That  which  they  report  of  him,  amongst 
other  things,  that,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  put  himself  upon  learning 

*  De  Qoincey's  Brief  Appraisal  of  Greek  Literature, 
f  Liddell's  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  xliL  §  20.  }  Ibid.  ch.  xliv.  §  12» 

§  Contributed  to  the  EncychptBdia  MetropoUiana,  g  Cicero,  de  SeiUBCtute,  8. 

^  Hist  of  Roman  Literature.    (EncycL  Metr.  Srd  Division.) 
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liie  Greek  tongue  with  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  to  quench  a  long  thirsty 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  for  his  honour ;  it  heing  properly  what  we 
call  being  twice  a  child.  All  things  haye  their  season,  even  the  best ;  and 
a  man  may  say  his  Paternoster  out  of  time;  as  they  accused  T.  Quintus 
Flaminius,  that,  heinc^  general  of  an  army,  he  was  seen  praying  apart  in 
the  time  of  a  hattle  that  he  won. 

Imponet  finem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis. 

Eudemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates,  when  very  old,  still  very  intent  upon 
lus  school-lessons,  '  When  will  this  man  be  wbe,'  said  he,  <  if  he  is  still 
learning?'  •  •  •  •  The  young  are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old  to 
enjoy  them,  say  the  sages  ;*  and  the  greatest  vice  they  observe  in  us  is 
that  our  desires  incessantly  grow  young  again ;  we  are  always  re-begin- 
ning to  liye."!  The  Sieur  Michael  of  the  Mount  pictures  Cato  Censor 
as  a  dotard  set  down  to  hb  alphabet,  and  going  over  again,  in  a  new 
language,  what  he  had  gone  through  a  number  of  decades  before,  when 
patted  on  the  hack  with  an  encouraging  perge  puer^  or  otherwise 
"touched  up  "  in  the  same  yicinity  hy  some  ^'  plagosus  Orhilius  **  of  that 
day  and  generation. 

But  although  Cato  did  not  study  Greek  literature  until  he  was  quite 
advanced  in  life,  there  seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  he  knew  the 
langufu^e  long  hefore.  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  refers  to  the  conversations 
with  Nearchus,  the  Pythagorean,  at  Tarentum,  when  Cato  was  quite  a 
voung  man,  respecting  Plato's  doctrines  on  the  hody  and  the  soul,  as 
aaving  doubtless  been  held  in  Greek.  Cato,  we  are  further  reminded, 
brought  Ennius  from  Sardinia  to  Rome,  when  he  was  qusestor  in  204  B.C.; 
and  it  is  stated  that  he  learnt  Greek  ^m  Ennius.  '^  If  this  statement  be 
true^  Ennius  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  [Cato]  learnt  Greek :  it  seems, 
bowever,  more  likely  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  induced  him  to  brine 
Ennius*  to  Rome.  It  b  commonly  stated  (as  by  Niebuhr)  that  Cato  did 
not  learn  the  Greek  language  until  he  was  an  old  man."|  Between 
learning  the  Greek  language,  and  studying  Greek  literature,  there  is  a 
distinction  not  without  a  difference:  thousands  of  ourselves  in  England 
at  ibis  day  do  the  former,  at  grammar  school  and  college;  but  *how 
nutny  of  us  have  any  pretensions  to  have  made  the  slightest  advances  in 
the  latter? 

But  in  whatever  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  study  of  Greek  to 
which  Cato  betook  himself  when  stricken  with  years,  his  doing  so  at  all 
is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  resistless  progress  of  Hellenic  culture.§ 


*  Seneca,  Ep.  36.  t  Montaigne's  Essays,  book  il.  ch.  xxviii. 

I  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Boman  History, 
ch.iiL 

§  "Canieades  in  Bome--Scepticiim  in  the  Stoic  city— presents  an  interesting 
picture.  The  Bomans  crowded  round  him,  &scinated  hy  bis  subtlety  and  eloquence, 
^ore  Galha— before  Cato  the  Censor— he  harangued  with  marvellous  unction  in 
praise  of  Justice;  and  the  hard  hrowof  the  grim  Stoic  softened;  an  approving 
smile  pUyed  over  those  thin  firm  lips.  But  the  next  day  the  hrilliant  orator  un« 
dertook  to  ezhihit  the  uncertainty  of  sJl  human  knowledge  [on  the  sceptical  prin« 
ci0es  of  the  New  Academy];  and,  as  a  proof,  he  refhted  all  the  arguments  with 
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That  hfi^  of  all  omq— 4hat  he  aq»eciaUy,  of  all  aiiti<|aa  fiomam^  sbovld 
tbmi  £ur  sucoimb  to  influeneeft  it  had  liaen  hb  Hielbiig  foUej  to  reflift, 
was  a  ognal  tfnmiph  to  dowa-troddea  and  despised,  yet  inteUeeinallf 
dominaiit  Graaee^  And  j£  anuHig  o^er  testiasoities  ih«t  have  been  c^ed 
o£  Greciaa  inflaenoe^  we  see,  at  Alezaadria,  fat  exao^^  tiie  *^  pnmd  aad 
exclusive  Jew"  (who,  according  to  the  satirist,  would  not  show  iStke  iwf 
or  point  out  the  fountain  to  a  man  of  a  different  creed)  subdued  by  the 
charms  of  a  new  philosophy;  if  the  Mosaic  records  received  an  allegorical 
interpretation,  derived  from  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  the  name  ef 
Solomon  was  appended  to  the  moralising^  of  a  Hellenistic  sage ;  if  at 
Jerusalem  the  questions  which  had  divided  the  Academy  were  discussed 
while  the  Saviour  walked  the  earth,  and  a  quotation  from  a  poet  of 
Greece  is  imbedded  in  a  discourse  of  Paul,  and  the  influence  of  her  most 
sublime  philosophers  may  be  found  tinging  the  narrative  of  the  beloved 
disciple  y — still  more  evident,  and  more  freely  recognised,  is  the  influence 
exercised  by  Greece  over  her  contemptuous  conqueror,  republican  Rome. 
'<  Though  Corinth  might  be  sacked  by  Mummius,  and  Athens  noade  a 
heap  by  Sylla,  yet  the  most  bigoted  of  Romans  gave  his  last  days  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  the  mistress  of  the  world  could  be  sneered  at 
as  *  the  Greek  city/  "*  For  thus,  as  Horace  frankly  and  tersely  ex- 
pressed the  truth,  palatable  or  not,  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustus, 

Grffioia  capta  ferom  viotorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agiesti  Latio. 

And  a  right  noteworthy  Representative  Man  of  this  historical  troiiiia 
our  old  Cato  Major,  in  liie  quality  aUke  of  tkferus  victor  and  an  a§Testii 
LeUinus:  as  an  austere  conqueror,  who  hated  and  fain  would  crash 
Greece ;  and  as  a  Roman  agriculturbt,  who,  for  agriculture's  sake,  was 
fain  to  study  Greek.  To  such  shifts  may  Totiea  to  the  backbone^ 
country  gentlemen  of  ihe  old  school,  Protectionists,  and  anti-Progressioa* 
ists,  he  reduced,  in  more  than  one  age  and  country. 

which  the  day  before  he  had  supported  Justice.  He  spoke  against  Justice  as 
convineingly  as  he  had  spoken  tm  it  The  brow  of  Cato  diurk^ied  again,  and  witk 
a  keen  hiatinct  of  the  dangers  of  such  ingenmtjr  operating  upon  the  Roman  yoNil^ 
he  persuaded  the  Senate  to  send  back  the  Philosophers  to  their  own  couotiy**' 
(Lewes:  Biogr.  History  of  Philosophy.    Eighth  Epoch.    Ch.  iv.) 

♦  S,  PhiUi^Ps:  Essays  from  the  Tmes.    Second  Series.    (**The  Greek  Rcvolu- 
tion") 
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IL  FILOTIMO. 
A  DiMiOoim  BsnrwBBir  the  caip  Ain>  thb  bead. 

PrOITKABLB  fob  TKB  ABXtaXy  THB  AsnQUiLST,  and  the  PmLOflOVBBB. 

aaBDOtB»  wboml  tarn  obigsxas,  tuxjaxt, 
Br  AN  Old  Taayeller. 

Most  of  us  have  heard,  more  or  less,  of  M.  Lidri.  There  is  a  sig- 
mficance  m  the  very  name.  Magliahecchi  himself  had  not  a  more 
▼Gracious  appetite  for  hooks — though,  in  its  gratification,  he  so  filled  his 
house  with  them,  that  when  seriously  ill,  he  was  obliged,  for  want  of  space, 
to  be  taken  to  a  public  hospital ;  and,  when  provided  with  the  accommo- 
dations of  a  palace,  he  left  it  to  return  to  the  litter  of  his  treasured 
volumes ;  but  no  one  ever  questioned  the  stem  old  Florentine's  integrity^ 
while  M.  Libri's  accumulations  (unexampled  except  by  those  of  Floncel} 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  which  involved  him  in  a  long  and  harassing  per- 
secution. There  seemed  to  be  '^  a  foregone  conclusion"  that  some  of  his 
books  must  have  been  improperly  acquired,  from  his  having  amassed  so 
many.  The  third  sale,  of  portions  only  of  his  library,  a  CoUecHon 
Extraordinaire,  as  the  catalogue  described  it,  took  place  in  Pans  last 
summer.  This  of  itself  comprised  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  lots,  and  occupied  from  the  2nd  of  July  to  the  14th  of 
August.  One  of  these  lots  attracted  my  attention.  "  3368"  (under 
the  head  JEhcities,  Dissertations  singulteres)  was  described  as  "  H  Filo- 
timo,")*  dialogo  fra  la  testa  e  la  beretta  di  P.  CoUenuccio,  pubb.  da  B* 
Gamba.  Venezia,  1836 ;"  which,  after  a  spirited  competition,  was 
knocked  down  to  an  English  collector  at  what  even  collectors  considered 
an  extravag^t  price. 

This  must  have  been  owing  to  some  discovery  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
work  itself;,  for  the  name  of  its.  author  was  scarcely  known,  except  to 
the  literary  antiquary.  His  life  was  an  unhappy  one.  After  years  of 
banbhment  and  vicissitude  ;  and  after  having  filled  high  offices  in  coun- 
tries not  his  own,  he  was,  at  last,  cruelly  put  to  death  for  an  alleged 
conspiracy  against  the  Sforzas  of  Pesaro,  in  1504.  He  had  been 
Podesta  of  Florence  in  1490  ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  am- 
bassador from  his  best  patron,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  the  Emperoff 
Maximilian  I. 

His  works  (now,  most  of  them,  sleeping  in  dusty  oblivion)  were 
niuneroos  and  various,  tiioug^  of  no  great  bijdk» .  He  wcote  several  dia- 
l^ues  both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Amongst  others  was  the  JFiloHmo  ; 
which  I  have  always  considered  one  of  the  best  imitations  of  Lucian  that 
ihe  revival  of  literature  had  produced  ^  in  manner  it  was  scarcely  rivalled, 
till  the  appearance  of  Wieland's  Peregrinus  Proteus.  But^  with  all 
its  moits,  its  «  sana  e  virile  filosofia,"  its  "  pittura  vivace  di  tempi  e  di 
eostomi,"  its  "  argutezza  di  sale,'^t  I  doubt  whether  an  English  transla- 

*  From  6iXor(fios.    In  this  case  used  ironically,  as  desirous  of  honour  and 
homagB  nafleserved. 
t%M»  Oamba,  ^'AlLettoBs.'' 
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^Q  of  it  would  find  many  readers.  Lucian  himself,  though  we  hare 
six  translations  of  his  works,  has  never,  in  thb  country,  been  one  of  the 
popular  authors  of  antiquity  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  some 
fivmg  writers,  there  appears  to  be  something  in  the  mode  itself,  of  teach- 
ing by  dialogue,  which  is  unsuited  to  the  English  mind.  The  didactic 
and  the  dramatic  do  not,  with  us,  readily  assimilate.  These  conversa- 
tional discussions — with  their  scholastic  fesiivitate$^  their  wise  and 
orderly  sprightliness — have  the  drama's  form  without  its  life-like  tone, 
or  progressive  interest. 

If  the  Fihtimo,  however,  might  fail  to  be  attractive  at  full  length,  it 
may  be  amusing  in  the  short  outline  which  I  am  about  to  sketch,  even 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  more  effervescent  excitement 
of  modem  literature.* 

At  its  commencement  we  find  the  Cap  lamenting  its  hard  destiny  in 
being  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  wearer  who  raises  it,  in  sign  of  honour, 
without  discretion  or  proper  distinction  of  persons.  *'  I  would,  rather 
than  this,''  it  exclaims,  "  that  the  sheep  which  produced  the  wool  I  was 
made  from  had  been  devoured  by  a  wolf,  or  tne  wool  itself  had  taken 
fire  in  the  fingers  of  her  who  spun  it !" 

The  Head  demands  the  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction :  reminding  it 
that  it  received  every  attention,  was  carefully  covered  at  night,  and 
sprinkled  with  |>erfumes  before  it  was  used  by  day,  and  that  it  occupied 
the  noblest  station  in  the  human  form. 

The  Cap  replies  that  still,  rather  than  continue  to  suffer  the  vexations 
it  had  to  bear,  it  would  prefer  being  put  to  the  vilest  uses,  or  to  cover 
the  basest  parts. 

*',  Are  you  not  deputed,"  says  the  Head,  '^  to  guard  the  seat  and  home 
of  reason  and  the  mind  ?*' 

"  If  that  were  the  case,"  says  the  Cap,  **  1  should  not  complain  ;  but 
when  I  consider  that  within  the  brain  /  cover  there  is  neither  mind 
UQS  reason,  and  that  I  have  not  the  power  of  guiding  it,  I  cannot  help 
continuing  to  regret  my  fate." 

The  Head  then  bees  it  will  state  its  causes  of  compliant  more  ex- 
plicitly, promising  to  hsten  to  them  without  anger. 

'^  Who  then,"  replies  the  Cap,  "  can  bear  patientiy  to  see  in  its  owner 
so  little  stability  ?  You  are  never  content  with  any  one  form  or  fashion, 
but  now  wear  me  as  the  capital  of  a  column,  now  shaped  as  a  pyramid, 
90W  like  a  cooking-pot,  now  like  a  certain  vessel  reversed ;  at  one  time 
like  a  half  melon,  at  another  ribbed ;  now  pinched  in,  now  swelled  out| 

*  Iwiih,ononeortwoaoc(mnti,tonieii1aonthstm7abridgm^toftheJ^VIb^ 
was  made  b^re  the  publication  of  Signer  Gamba's  edition,  which  I  have  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  by  the  courtesy  of  iU  purchaser  at  U» 
Libri's  sale.  I  may  aUo  say  to  the  curious  in  BibUograpky,  that  Signor  Gamba 
is  misled  by  Fabrizio  and  Panzer  (high  as  such  authorities  must  be  considered) 
in  coafbunding  the  FUaUmo  with  the  Latin  dialogue  under  the  title  of  A^ 
noria.  The  Strasburg  edition  of  the  Utter  (1511)  is  now  before  me ;  and  its 
second  title  is  not  that  of  the  edition  mentioned  by  Panzer  (Sive  Dialogus  capitis 
®*^*^%«*^^  ^^^  *■  follows:  "Laborem,vurtuteni,  ac  artem  extollit,  Inertiam 
vero,  Fraudem,  Hypocrisimque  detestat*'  The  FOotimo  was  original^  writUsH  in 
Italian ;  and  though  I  have  searched  almost  every  pubUc  library  from  Berlin  to 
Naples  (including  Signor  Gamba's  own  great  treasure-house,  the  Mdrdana  ai 
Venkse),  I  have  never  found  a  Latin  version.  A  French  translation  was  publisheA 
at  Paris  in  1543,  and  reprinted  at  Lyons  and  at  Booen. 
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now  with  a  half-fold,  now  wHh  a  full  one ;  and  o^n  wiih  cords  or  bind- 
ings of  every  variety  of  colour."* 

The  Head  reioins  that  all  this  is  done  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly 
eitimated ;  as  the  £uhion  of  carrying  lis  cap  makes  a  man  dther  beau- 
tiful or  terrible;  pleasing  to  his  friends  or  formidable  to  his  enemies; 
and,  on  this  account,  one  or  other  of  the  feshions  that  have  been  men- 
tioned is  adopted. 

The  Cap  uien  argues  the  matter  socratically,  demanding  what  is  meaiH 
by  Beauty. 

'<  Beauty,'*  replies  the  Head,  « is  havinp^  a  fine  crop  of  hur;  the  cap 
pulled  over  one  of  the  eyebrows ;  the  stockings  well  drawn  up;  the  shoes 
neat  and  small ;  and  a  light  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  body.'* 

The  Cap  laughs  at  the  fantastic  folly  of  its  wearer ;  and,  giving  a  more 
philosophical  definition,  again  asks  what  is  '*  being  terrible  ?" 

The  bemg  terrible,  says  the  Head,  is  to  have  a  belted  sword ;  a  loud 
voice ;  the  eyes  overshadowed  by  the  cap ;  a  fierce  look ;  and  the  cloak 
thrown  round  the  neck. 

The  Cap  again  shows  the  folly  of  such  a  definition,  and  of  supposing 
that  any  form  of  dress  can  impose  upon  the  vrise,  or  pass  for  beautiful, 
bold,  or  learned  those  by  whom  such  qualities  are  not  possessed. 

^*  This  may  all  be  very  true,"  says  tne  Hsad,  <<  but  one  thing  at  least 
must  be  admitted,  that  we  judge  of  a  man  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  adorns  his  head ;  as  crowns  entitie  those  who  wear  them  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind." 

''  Have  I  not  told  you,"  replies  the  Cap,  ''  tiiat  you  have  not  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  sense  you  nmcy  yourself  to  possess.  Can  you  possibly 
Delieve  tiiat  I  can  remedy  or  conceal  the  defects  of  the  mind,  as  I  some  j 
times  conceal  baldness  or  disease  ?" 

^  So  £Br,"  rejoins  the  Head,  '^  I  allow  myself  to  be  wrong ;  but,  as  to 
the  rest,  I  only  do  as  others  do  ;  and  I  presume  you  have  notiiing  more 
to  urge  against  me  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  says  the  Cap,  **  I  have  to  ask  you  why  you  are 
not  content  with  loading  me  with  red  ribbons  and  yellow,  orange  and 
violet,  but  must  also  disfigure  me  and  put  yourself  to  expense  by  sticking 
into  my  folds  the  feathers  of  birds  ?" 

'<  This,"  replies  the  Head,  *<  is  done  for  gallantry;"  and  then  follows  a 
true  and  false  definition  of  gdlantry,  supported  by  a  derivation  almost  as 
remote  as  the  whimsical  etymology  which  the  classical  essayist  of  America 
has  given  us  of  the  word  Mango.t 

*  Some  of  the  terms  in  this  passage  I  may  have  mistaken.  The  original,  in 
gignor  Gamba*8  edition,  which  he  professes  to  have  reduced  ^a  buona  lezione," 
runs  thus  :  '*  Ora  a  guisa  di  capitdlo  mi  porti,  ora  a  guisa  di  piramide,  quando 
in  forma  di  laveggio,  quando  di  pitale  rovescio,  un  tempo  in  figura  di  mezza 
melone,  un  altro  tempo,  a  costole,  quando  a  pancia,  e  quando  alia  moresca ;  ora 
con  mezza  ed  Ora  con  tutta  piega." 

A  few  of  these  fantastic  forms  may  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  €k)wer,  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Lord  Vaux,  and  John  Harrington  (some  before 
and  some  after  the  period  referred  to  in  the  Dialogue),  which  were  engraved  for 
the  Portraits  of  British  Poets  (Walker,  1824).  We  nave  had  some  carious  Bpedr 
mens  of  head-ooverings  in  our  own  time. 

t  **  My  cousin  Cockloft  was  once  nearly  annihilated  with  astonishment  on 
hearing  Jeremy  trace  the  derivation  of  mango  from  Jeremiah  King :  as  Jeremiah 
King,  Jerry  King,  Jerkin,  gherkin,  cucumber,  mango/'— /nmitf's  Sabnagmdit 
No,  IV. 
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<^  Aad  w}qs  if  ;ott  Uame  wch  a  p«etice^'*  continuM  die  Hbaji,  '^  k  it 
allowed  to  miUtary  men  to  wear  them  erea  ia  battle.  I  eaoaot  imagknQ 
tbat  it  18  for  anyihiog  but  gallan^  ?" 

<<Yoaragiial  wayrezolumstlieCAP;  <*  the  iaoi»  I  try  you,  the  niora 
I  find  yea  waatiiif^  r 

It  i0  then  explamed  that  each  decoratioas  are  meaat  te  diattagaiflh  one 
nation,  or  company  of  troops,  from  another;  or  that  they  aie  placed  by 
vaUant  knights  on  the  crests  of  their  hehnets  in  order  that  they  inay  l>e 
recogpiised  in  conflict,  and  make  manifest  their  valour  in  the  heat  and 
confusion  of  the  battle.  Even  as  I^^has  wore  the  Horn  of  a  Ram ; 
Pompey  a  lion,  bearing  in  his  paw  a  sword ;  Caesar  a  Black  Eagle;  and 
the  valiant  prineee  of  the  house  of  Este  a  white  one.  '*  But  yoo^  moat 
worthless  imbecile^  would  mix  me  m  with  what  is  merdy  vain  and  firivo- 
lous.  Of  tfaifi^  however,  I  should  uiink  little,  if  I  had  not  also  to  com- 
plain of  other  ii^anes  that  make  me  wish  I  were  rather  used  to  clean 
9n  oveoi  or  trampled  under  foot  and  left  a  prey  to  undean  animals." 

The  Head  again  reminds  its  censor  of  the  honovur  it  enjoys  in  omar 
mentinc^  the  most  noble  part  of  the  human  body. 

'<  It  IS  true/'  replies  the  Cap;  <<and  I  should  be  content  if  I  th^e  re- 
mained ;  but  you  will  not  allow  me.  On  the  contrary,  yoa  have  me  ooar 
tinually  in  your  hand,  now  raising  me  to  one,  and  now  to  another,  with- 
out any  judgment  or  discrimination  ;  ao  that  I  cannot  but  envy  the 
blessed  state  of  the  head-dress  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Asiatic  turban,  and 
the  German  cap,  (?)  which  are  never  removed  ^m  the  heads  <£  thmr 
wearers  in  the  presence  of  man  ;  not  even  before  their  king,  though  they 
almost  worship  him  as  an  earthly  god."* 

The  HsAD,  in  justification,  says  diat  it  merely  uncovers  itself  to  do  men 
honour ;  and  that  there  are  some  persons  who  go  along  watching  if  the 
hands  of  those  who  approach  them  are  raised  towiuds  the  forehead; 
almost  asking  their  salutation. 

*'  I  do  not  blame  you,"  says  the  Cap,  **  for  paying  these  marks  of  re- 

Kct,  but  for  doing  it  without  discrimination ;"  and  (after  contending 
t  it  should  only  he  done  in  sign  of  our  reverence  for  the  superior  «ir- 
tue9  (^  those  we  salute)  it  is  proposed  to  end  the  discusaon  by  adjourning 
to  the  public  square,  where  the  Head  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  worth- 
lessnees  of  those  to  whom  it  pays  homage. 

This  is  i^reed  to.  <*  But  tell  me,"  says  the  Cap,  ''why  am  I  thus 
drawn  over  your  eyebrow?'  ''Because  it  makes  me  seem  bold  and 
terrible."  "  And  why  is  it  over  the  left  eye  ?  What  has  the  right  side 
of  your  head  done  that  it  should  remain  uncovered  ?" 

"  You  are  certainly,"  replies  the  Hbad,  "  not  quick  at  comprehension. 
See  how  this  eye  glances  at  the  fedr  dames,  as — ^passing  alongr-I  look  in 
at  the  windows.  You  cannot  conceive  the  execution  that  is  done  by  this 
becoming  adjustment." 

Another  mode,  we  are  told,  of  arranging  the  head-dress  is  to  show  its 
wearer  thoughtful  and  careless  of  ornament,  and  to  excite  interest  by  an 
m  of  desperation. 

''  Say  no  more  1"  cries  the  Cap — ^"  say  no  more^  but  let  us  adjourn  to 
the  square." 

*  The  aUnsion  is,  here,  not  veiy  palpable. 
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The  pmoiM'i^  are  sakited  ia  the  ^oone  of  thar  mdk  gdv«  oeoftsion 
to  an  inqiiiiy  as  to  their  savoral  yrelenaoni  to  select ;  and  tliiB  forms  a 
eODsiderable  postion  of  the  volume. 

One  is  hoooured  for  the  gold  ohaia  which.  In  cptder  to^eEl^nt,  lie  osten* 
iatiously  draws  aside  his  mantle  as  he  approadies.  JLaother,  beeanse  he 
wears  the  lang  robes  and  lined  cape  <»  a  doctoor.  AnodKr,  becwise  he 
is  a  pleader  in  the  supreme  court,  and  knows  eTerythiog, 

<'  But  wkat  i$  it  that  he  knows  ?" 

No  one  (is  the  reply)  was  ever  seen  who  oould  bettcar  perplex  a  cauBe. 
No  one  can  move  easily  eonfiose  the  judges  ^  protract  to  any  lengtii  the 
shortest  and  clearest  question ;  obscinre  the  trudi ;  extend  tbs  pleadings ; 
draw  profits  Irom  both  sides :  in  short,  no  one  ever  puseesuud,  in  agreater 
degree  tbui  he  does,  the  disttngakhing  virlues  that  we  look  for  in  a  ftrst" 
late  advocate;  being  bold,  presumptuoos,  in^ortonate,  obstinate,  and 
fidae. 

<<  And  is  this  the  man  you  so  highly  praise?  To  me,'*  says  t^e  Cap, 
''he  not  <M%  seems  unwordiy  of  your  salntalion,  but  that  a  collar  of 
hemp  would  be  the  most  appropriate  to  his  deserts.** 

Anoth^  is  saluted  with  reverence  because  his  evil  word  is  to  be  feared. 
Another,  because  he  is  rich,  though  his  riches  have  been  gained  by  pecu- 
lation, and  are  not  c^^ied  to  any  VFordiy  use,  his  taxes  even  being  re- 
luctantly paid  to  the  v&cy  government  he  naa  robbed.  Another,  be^Mse 
he  wears  spurs  of  gold,  though  deficient  in  every  knigl^y  quality. 

«(  And  in  this  way,"  ezdaims  the  Cat,  ^  it  is  to  gdd  tJone  I  am  so 
often  raised.  Oh,  Heavens,  had  I  been  made  rather  a  pair  of  breeches 
than  a  bereUa  !  Let  us  away !  I  am  detormined  tiiat  the  oil  of  the  first 
lamp  we  pass  under  diaU  cow  me,  so  that  I  may  never  again  be  worn, 
or  doomed  to  witness  such  injustice." 

The  next  they  meet  is  a  nobleman.  ^*  And  pilij  what  does  he  know?^ 
says  the  Cap.  The  reply  gives  us  no  very  favourable  information  as  to 
ihie  general  character  of  the  nobility  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Truly,  it  is  said,  the  nobles  amongst  us  know  but  little,  as  they  have  not 
occasion  to  learn  any  art  or  profossion,  and  consider  all  useful  pursuits  to 
be  beneath  their  dignity.  Hence  they  either  are  icHe^  or  amuse  them- 
selves as  best  they  may ;  their  only  occupation  bein^f  the  examination  and 
settlement  of  accounts  with  their  lidMurexB  and  badilb.  The  nobleman, 
therefore,  is  made  out  to  be  as  useless  as  he  is  igiMnmt  ;*  and^  while  con- 
vineing  its  weaxer  that  this  is  the  case,  the  Cap  very  unoeremonioiisly 
ezdahnsy  "  You  have  a  brain,  sir,  as  hard  as  an  inkstand;  one  might  as 
well  argue  with  a  horse.  Verily  Hippoefates  was  right  in  saying  that 
Ignorance  was  a  treasuie." 

It  then  gives  a  discourse  upon  true  nobility,  and  oontends  that  <he 
more  an  unwcuihy  person  is  ^^alted,  the  more  he  «q)oees  his  defectiS, 
<^eome  le  simie  fanno  die  quanto  pu  in  alto  montano,  la  p^  imitta 
parto  del  lore  mostrano."  It  also  Aows  its  wear«r  the  fbUy  of  expecting 
that  the  obsequiousness  he  shows  towards  others  will  prodoDe  him  sidur 
tations  in  return.  <<  On  the  contrary,"  he  says,  ^  you  provoke  tibe  laughttt 

*  Of  the  nobles  of  a  somewhat  earlier  period  it  has  been  said  by  J>e  CrUtqftm^ 
«*8pmdev«no  melto  denaro  pear  recoprire  le  parete  deile  loro  bfb&oteche  di  un  fosto 
di  vecchi  volumi,  ma  i  monaci  leggevano.** 
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of.  the  bystanders  by  your  so  frequently  rainng  me,  and  by  your  anxiety 
to  obtain  tbe  same  respect  from  those  you  meet ;  fancying  the  slightest 
movement  of  every  passer-by  to  be  a  preparation  to  salute  you.  If  lie 
only  raise  his  hand  to  scratch  his  head  or  wipe  hb  nose,  you  at  once;lift 
•your  cap  (as  the  falconer  does  when  he  calls  his  birds),  and,  remaining 
bareheaded,  you  are  ridiculed  as  one  who  fovoU  for  salutaHons — and 
never  catches  them.**  ,^    • 

The  excuse  is  in  the  Bsushion  of  the  times,  and  the  danger  of  giving 
offence  by  not  complying  with  it. 

*<  Woe  I**  exclaims  the  Cap,  ^'  to  the  city  whose  neople  are  so  intent 
upon  themselves !  What  justice  can  there  ie  when  tlie  respect  due  onl^ 
to  kings  and  supreme  magbtrates,  and  to  the  virtuous  and  the  wis^  is 
paid  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious,  who  should  rather  be  despised  and 
condemned  ?  In  how  miserable  and  perilous  a  position  is  a  place  where 
vice  is  thus  indiscriminately  honoured !  If  my  only  employment  is  thus 
to  show  the  levity,  vanity,  and  folly  of  my  wearer,  and  to  be  raised  to 
those  who  do  not  deserve  to  live,  much  less  to  be  respected,  take  me 
home,  I  pray,  hang  me  upon  a  nail,  and  let  me  moulder  in  the  dust;  ex 
if  you  must  still  have  my  services,  rather  put  me'  upon  a  garden  scare- 
crow, where  I  shall  at  least  stand  firm ;  but  never  again  place  me  on  that 
vain  head  of  thine,  which  you  should  rather  adorn  with  a  dog-vane^  that, 
like  yourself,  would  be  moved  by  every  wind  that  blows." 

'<  I  must  confess,**  says  the  Head,  <<  that  your  reasoning  has  some  an* 
pearance  of  truth;  but  it  is  eccentaric,  and  differs  too  much  from  the 
general  opinion.  I  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority.'^ 

«  Have  I  not  abready  told  you,"  replies  the  Cap,  «*  that  Truth,  which 
above  everything  ought  to  be  reverenced  and  adored,  dweUs  not  with  the ' 
vulgar  ?  and  as  I  wish  to  have  no  further  communication  with  such  as 
they,  if  you  love  me,  let  us  return  home." 

^*  Be  it  so,"  says  the  Head.  *^  As  regards  myself,  I  see  no  better  ex- 
pedient than  to  go  out  in  such  weather  as  will  make  me  be  uncovered 
fipm  necessity.  But  behold  the  august  presence  of  Hercules !  perhaps 
you  will  say  I  ought  not  to  uncover  even  to  him  ?" 

*^.  On  the  contrary,  Ae,"  says  the  Cap,  *'  by  reason  of  his  excellent 
virtues,  is  not  only  worthy  to  have  me  raised  in  his  honour,  but  even  that 
we  should  revereuce  him  on  our  knees." 

They,  then  agree  that  their  differences  shall  be  decided  by  this  dis- 
tinguished umpire,  who,  though  he  is  introduced  to  us  clad  in  the  spoils 
of  the  Nemean  lion,  is  evidently  intended  as  a  personification  of  Ercole^ 
Duhe  of  Ferrara;  and  his  being  brought  upon  the  scene  is  a  courtly 
flattery  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments.  As  may  be  ffupposed,  he 
confirms  the  opinions  of  the  Cap;  discourses,  in  the  same  strain,  upon 
the  qualities  of  true  honour;  explains  that  ancientiy  the  head  was  only 
uncovered  to  princes  and  chief  magistrates ;  that  he  who,  by  uncovering 
it  indiscriminately,  abuses  a  noble  custom,  shows  a  vile  and  debased  mind; 
and  that  those  who,  without  being  entitled  to  them,  are  always  looking 
for  such  marks  of  deference,  show  a  feverish  and  misplaced  ambition,  and 
are  called  FHoHmi;  but  that  men  of  learning  and  virtue  may  have  this 
respect,  not  as  supreme  magistrates  defacto^  but  as  wortiiy  of  being  so, 
'mnce  Aristotle  observes  that  a  man  of  supereminent  virtue  should  be  re- 
garded even  as  a  god. 
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'  ^  In  our  own  times,''  he  continues,  <^  we  see  some  cities  wb^re  the 
ttKnent  and  commendable  firactice  of  not  uncovering  the  head,  except  to 
persons  of  pubHc  consideration^  is  still  presenred." 

He  then  explains  to  bis  hearers  (who,  naturaUj,  express  tbemselrei 
defighted  with  his  wisdom)  the  causes  of  a  variety  of  other  marks  of 
respect. 

His  reason  why  the  head  is  uncovered  when  a  prince  sneezes— though 
it  is  a  subject  that  has  been  frequentl;^  discoursed  uponi,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  the  inimitable  elder  Disraeli — is  suffi- 
oently  curious  to  be  transcribed. 

^  The  andent  sages/'  he  says,  "  inform  us  that  of  all  the  significant 
actions  of  the  human  frame  sneezine  is  the  only  one  that  is  holy,  sacred, 
and  ominous ;  as  proceeding  from  the  divine  portion  of  our  nature,  which 
is  the  brain,  and  from  powerful  causes  ;  since  it  is  an  ou^K>uring  or  erup- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  of  salutary  effect  upon  the  body.  When  a  prinoci 
tfierefore,  sneezes,  the  bystanders  uncover  their  heads,  and  pray  the  gods 
tiiat  such  an  act,  salutary  to  the  prince,  both  as  a  rign  and  an  efifect,  may 
prolong  his  life  ;  which,  being  the  life  and  health  of  the  ccHnmunity  or 
republic,  all  should  reverently  supplicate  the  gods  to  grant." 

^  But  why,"  inquires  the  Head,  '<  should  not  sinular  respect  be  paid 
to  others  on  die  same  occasion  ?" 

This  is  answered  by  the  princely  reason  that  the  lives  and  health  of 
others  are  not  of  so  much  importance. 

The  Cap  then  requests  Hercules  to  explain  what  are  really  the  quali- 
ties or  points  of  distinction  for  which  men  should  be  honoured ;  in  order 
that,  being  clearly  understood,  it  should  no  more  be  raised  without  occa- 
sion, nor  that  its  wearer  should  continually  stand  with  the  expectation 
and  wish  that  others  should  pay  him  the  same  homage. 

**  I  have  often,"  he  continues,  '^  made  manifest  to  this  same  Head  that 
it  may  be  capable  of  many  things,  but  assuredly  not  of  wisdom  or  discre- 
tion ;  and  it  is  really  marvellous  that  he  is  moved  by  anything  rather 
than  by  reason,  so  tnat  it  is  from  authori^  alone  he  will  have  a  right 
conception  of  what  is  presented  to  him." 

Hercules  replies  that  the  true  marks  of  distinction  are  those  accorded 
to  talent  and  virtue,  as  triumphs,  triumphal  arches,  columns,  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  deserved  monuments..  Also  the  respect  pud  to  emi- 
nent men  by  the  public ;  as  to  Themistocles  at  the  spectacles  of  Greece ; 
to  Yirg^  at  the  Roman  theatre ;  to  Pompey  in  his  youth  by  the  Dictator 
Sylla ;  to  Actius,  the  ancient  poet  of  Fesaro,  in  the  presence  of  Julius 
Cinsar,  who  rose  from  his  seat  to  honour  him.  True  distinction  is  also  ii| 
being  called,  without  ambitious  intrigue,  to  public  employments :  in  the 
crowns,  and  laurels,  and  trophies  accorded  to  valour  ;  in  the  devices  of 
honourable  distinction  conceded  to  men  of  learning  ;*  in  the  presents  and 
favours  of  princes  to  superior  talent ;  and  in  the  testimonies  given  by  im- 
partial writers  in  works  that  Time  has  no  power  to  destroy. 

<<  I  confess,  O  Hercules !"  says  the  Head,  <<  the  truth  of  aU  you  have 

*  ImpreBe.  There  is  a  tract  upon  them  m  the  Works  of  Drommond  of  Haw- 
thomden;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  it  contams  any  allusion  to  their  bdng  con-> 
finned  by  authority  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
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uttered ;  bnt  I  hare  stiH  to  learn  w^  iimilar  marka  of  h<moiir  are  also 
accorded  to  artists  whose  pre-eminence  arises  not  from  their  wtuey  \mt 
merely  from  their  skill.  'I  did  not  si:q[^ose  that  any  saperiorily  was 
worthy  of  distinction,  except  that  of  arms  or  letters." 

'^  This  has  often  been  explaiDcd  to  him/'  interposes  the  Cap  ;  "  hot 
because  he  is  well  furnished  with  worldly  goods,  he  fancies  that  he  has 
also  sense ;  yet  you  see  how  littie  he  is  possessed  of  I" 

<<  It  rarely  happens,*'  says  Hercules,  **  tiiat  riches  and  Tirtae  dwdl 
under  the  same  roc^;  indeed,  they  agree  so  ill  together,  that  where  tha 
one  increases  the  other  often  diminishes.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
there  are  two  sorts  of  virtues ;  the  first  is  of  the  intellect,  as  Art,  Science, 
Prudence,  Talent,  and  Wisdom,  and  whoeyer  possesses  any  of  these,  in  a 
high  degree,  must  be  considered  worthy  of  erery  mark  of  distinctiosu 
The  other  kind  of  virtues  are  moral,  and  those  who  profess  them  beeome 
firm,  just,  temperate,  magnanimous,  and  the  like ;  but  of  these^  above  all 
others,  the  magnanimous  and  the  liberd  are  loved  and  honoured.  Even 
those  who  have  only  one  of  diese  virtues  are  entitled  to  our  respect. 
How  much  more,  th«n,  is  he  who  is  endowed  with  tiiem  all  I  He  may,  in* 
deed,  be  held  worthy  of  all  human  honour  and  venen^on ;  and  those 
who  fVom  levity  Cft  vanity,  without  any  of  the  qualities  we  have  mentioned, 
expect  to  be  saluted  as  nonourable,  must  be  called,  according  to  all  oom-* 
petent  judges,  FHotimi;  and  as  such  be  avoided.  For,  not  to  those  who 
at  feasts,  and  marriages,  and  funerals,  and  sacrifices,  seek  pfe-eminence 
over  others,  but  to  those  who  in  defence  of  their  country,  in  battle,  in 
council,  or  in  immortal  works,  have  been  distmguished,  is  honour^ib 
regard  and  pre-eminence  to  be  allowed.  It  was  with  this  feeliDg  that 
the  Republic  of  Rome  caused  the  Temple  of  Honour  to  be  so  constructed 
that  it  could  only  be  entered  through  the  Temple  of  Virtue.  ^^  For  tha 
present,  what  I  have  pronounced  conoeming  tbas  your  controversy  will  be 
sufficient. ' 

My  readers  will  probably  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the  Ca^,  address- 
ing its  wearer,  thus  ends  the  disonssicm :  <^  Are  you  yet,  illpfiimished 
brain !  convinced  of  your  folly  ?  Now  take  me  to  my  repose ;  and  thank 
the  noble  Hercules  who  has  taught  ^u  in  what  true  honour  oonrists.* 

If  I  am  not  deceived  by  my  admiration  of  its  author,  this  is  equal  ta 
ii$  way  to  his  great  ork^inal ;  j  and  there  was  something  of  resembbuioe 
even  in  their  personal  <maracters. 

'^  Endowed  with  an  upright  mind  and  a  sincere  love  of  tnidi  in  all 
things,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  affectation  and  fabe  pretences,  he  made 
it  the  bu^esB  of  his  life  and  the  principal  aim  of  his  writings  to  unmask^ 
wherever  he  found  them,  falsehood,  delusion,  and  imposture.'' 

Such  has  Wieland  described  the  plnloeopher  of  Samosata ;  and  such 
Ik  a  kter  age,  but  with  a  lea!  bappy  fite,  was  the  author  of  UFAoHmo. 
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BT  WILLIAM  PICK£BSGILL. 

Thbrs  wfts  a  small  gaerden  attached  to  £enin|^ii's  cottage  that  I 
£peq«e&i%  strolled  into,  but  not  as  the  reader  may  suppose  to  auiiiiire  the 
floweve  which  it  grew,  still  less  the  reallpr  tasteful  maimer  in  which  it 
had  been  laid  out)  but  to  smell  the  fresh  air,  and  to  beguile  my  time  aa 
well  as  I  could  with  a  book.  On  the  morning  following  our  evening's 
waQc  I  entered  the  garden  with  a  volume  which  Beoington  had  lent  me. 
It  was  a  work  of  no  great  interest  to  mjsel^  but  I  nevertheless  looked 
eaielesedy  over  its  pages,  without  knowing  much  of  what  thej  contamed* 
As  I  was  thus  engi^;edy  May,  without  observing  my  presence,  likewise 
entered  the  garden,  and  had  proceeded  some  distance  up  one  of  the  walk* 
before  she  discovered  me.  I  dare  say  she  would  have  retreated  if  she 
could  have  done  so  unobserved,  but  finding  that  she  Imd  beeii  seen  she 
did  not  o£Eer  to  withdraw.  She  wore  a  neat  cotton  dress,  thatadiurably 
became  her ;  and  althoogh  she  generally  looked  well,  I  thought  I  nevw 
saw  her  look  more  charming  than  she  &d  on  the  mormng  in  queition. 
I  had  .hitherto  £elt  an  indifference  to  all  descriptions  of  female  beauty^ 
but  strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time  my  vision  was  really  entnmeed  by 
this  fiifcnating  rustic  maiden.  From  what  cause  ihk  change  in  my 
Swings  arose  I  knew  not,  but  at  all  events  I  felt  eompelled,  and  not 
from  mere  politeness^  to  advance  to  where  4ihe  was,  and  engage  her  in' 
eonversation.     In  a  few  moments  I  was  by  her  side. 

*^  The  morning  has  invited  you  out,  May,''  I  observed. 

^  I  usually  walk  round  the  garden  once  or  twice  a  day,"  she  replied.   > 

^'Are  you  fond  of^oweni?'' 

**  Yes ;  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  is  not*    Are  you  not  ?" 

^  I  am  not  insensiUe  to  weir  beauty,"  I  answered,  <  though  I  do  not 
possess  that  enthusiasm,  fcnr  them,  I  believe,  which  is  common  to  most  o£ 
pec^le*  There  may  be  a  reason  for  it,  perhaps^  and  that  is,  that  I  have 
been  Accustomed  to  the  most  beautiful  and  the  rai^t  of  flowers  from; 
childhood,  and  I  have  become  probably  satiated  with  them.  I  have 
grown  up  as  it  were  amongst  flowers." 

*'  In  truth,  Mr.  Melincourt,  I  think  your  path  in  life,  speaking  figura<« 
tively,  has  been  one  of  flowers  from  your  in&ncy  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  if  fortune  had  strewn  amongst 
them  a  &w  briers  and  thorns,  to  prick  your  feet  occasionally^  and  to- 
present  yOu  from  despising,  or  at  least  overlooldng,  their  beauty  and 
aweetneflk" 

'^ Charmingly  spoken,  my  dear  May;  it  is  reaUy  so.  My  sense  of- 
ffippreoiatkni,  however,  is,  I  believe,  returning  to  me»  and  the  fivst  objeet 
that  seems  really  to  have  oalled  it  forth  is  yourself  The  flowers  which 
are  aroond  you  are  but  the  reflexes  of  your  own  loveliness,  and  only 
shadow  forW|  in  a  less  degree,  the  rare  beauty  of  their  elder  sister." 
-  I  could  scarcely  oonceive  iiuA  a  compliment  so  flattering  to  fean^ 
fsaitj  oeuld  have  any  other  ^bot  than  to  propitiate  bm  in  the  opinicB!: 
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of  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  so  fbllowbe  up  the  words  by  action,  I 
attempted  to  wind  my  arm  round  her  wust ;  but  the  moTement  she  finnly 
and  promptly  checked. 

*'  Pardon  my  boldness,  Miss  fienington,  if  my  admiration  has  disarmed 
me  of  all  prudence,  and  prompted  me  to  a  course  not  only  unbecoming 
in  me  but  repulsiTe  to  yourseff.  My  admiration,  believe  me,  however,  is 
not  of  a  sudden  growth,  for  since  I  have  been  an  inmate  of  your  cottage 
I  have  not  been  unobservant  either  of  your  beauty  or  of  the  virtues 
which  you  possess,  and  it  need  not  occasion  any  surprise  if  I,  who  have 
been  so  much  indebted,  during  my  recent  illness,  to  the  latter,  should  at 
least  (putting  aside  admiration  altogether)  owe  some  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  nurse  who  attended  me  with  such  assiduity  and  watchfulness." 

*<  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Melincourt,  you  have  taken  the  properest  method 
to  display  your  gratitude.  I  think  you  have  both  forgotten  your  position 
and  my  own ;  and  though  I  feel  flattered  by  your  admiration,  I  can  but 
feel  insulted  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  chosen  to  give  it  ex- 
pression. 

''  I  crave  your  forgiveness ;  but  allow  me  in  a  more  respectful  and 
becoming  &shion  to  give  you  foroof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  love  and  esteem 
for  you.  I  have  hitherto,  I  may  say,  been  courted  and  cajoled,  and  my 
attentions  have  been  prised  £ir  beyond  their  worth.  I  now  declare  to 
you,  in  all  earnestness,  that  you  are  the  only  woman  who  has  inspired 
me  with  any  real  regardt  and  I  offer  you  at  once,  on  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  my  hand  and  fortune." 

<<  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you,  Mr.  Melincourt,  and  I  will  not  attempt 
to  conceal  from  you  that  the  avowal  of  your  sentiments  towards  myself 
(although  I  am  not  insensible  to  your  good  opinion)  has  completely 
taken  me  by  surprise.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  in  aU 
frankness,  that  I  cannot  accept  of  the  honours  which  you  have  offered  to 
confer  upon  one  entirely  unworthy  of  them.  The  very  sensible  diflbr- 
ence  in  our  position  in  sodety  (if  there  were  no  other  objection)  precludes 
all  chance  of  a  union  between  us.  I  give  you  my  hand  as  a  friend,  but 
if  you  value  my  good  ojnnion,  or  if  you  feel  any  gratitude  for  the  iittla 
services  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  render  you,  you  will  not  mention 
this  subject  affain.  The  secret  you  have  connded  to  me  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  shall  be  mvulged  to  no  human  beine." 

I  took  the  hand  she  offered  to  me,  and  promised  that  she  should  not 
be  again  troubled  with  a  renewal  of  my  suit.  And  so  the  interview  ter- 
minated. 

The  curious  scene  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  I  have  no  doubt 
has  awakened  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  for  he  would  scarcely  expect 
that  a  man  who  had  hitherto  professed  so  much  indifference  to  female 
beauty,  and  so  great  a  repugnance  to  becoming  a  Benedict,  should  thus 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  frantically  scatter  all  Us  resolutions  to  the  wind, 
and  acknowledge  the  ascendancy  which,  in  a  short  time,  a  simple  country 
girl  had  acquii^ed  over  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  and 
when  I  had  time  for  reflection,  I  was  astonished  myself  at  my  own  im- 
pulsiveness and  precipitancy ;  but  the  bewitching  beauty  of  May,  com- 
bined wxA  her  womanly  dignity  and  pride,  had  so  unexpectedly  won 
upon  me,  that  I  was  unable  to  put  any  restraint  upon  my  sense  of  admi- 
ration of  her  charms.    Moreover,  the  flippant,  and  I  may  eveix  say^prie-- 
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iumptaous,  manner  in  which  I  hmd  at  first  assailed  her,  demanded  some 
palliatioh,  and  the  only  meet  apology  I  believed  I  coidd  make  was  to 
declare  my  passion  in  an  honourable  form,  and  leave  her  to  exercise  her 
own  judgment^  either  in  accepting  or  rejecting  me.  Thus,  what  had 
begun,  and  was,  indeed,  intended  only  as  a  piece  of  harmless  flirtation, 
ended  with  a  serious  declaration  of  love,  a  formal  tender  of  ihy  hand 
and  fortune,  and  my  entire  discomfiture  by  an  unexpected  rejection. 
The  sex  rose  in  my  estimation  from  that  moment,  and  it  was  really  wdl 
that  my  pride  had  been  humbled. 

Although  I  felt  exceedingly  mortified  at  the  termination  of  my  first 
love  adventure,  and  although  my  self-respect  prevented  the  growth  of 
any  stronger  feelings  for  May  fienington,  I  nevertheless  codd  not  be 
brought  to  look  upon  her  with  indifference.  The  spirited  manner  in 
which  she  had  acted  towards  myself  had  indeed  tended  to  raise  her  still 
higher  in  my  admiration  and  to  throw  around  her  a  halo  of  romance 
that  fascinated  and  almost  enchained  me.  It  was  well  that  my  stay  at 
the  cottage  was  to  be  so  brief,  for  I  felt  already  that  a  longer  sojourn 
would  have  been  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  my  hap^- 
ness. 

A  day  or  two  aflter  this  I  set  off  with  Benington  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  £Eimous  for  its  commercial  undertakings.  We  wandered  through  it, 
and  paid  due  attention  to  all  the  channels  into  which  the  native  enterpriie 
and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  turned.  I  had  seen,  of  course^ 
many  larger  manufacturing  towns  before,  and  even  that  which  I  now 
visited  in  the  company  of  Benington ;  but  things  appeared  to  me,  by  the 
judicious  way  in  which  he  pointed  out  their  utility,  altogether  under  a 
different  aspect,  and  what  had  before  appeared  evil  became  a  source  of 
happiness  in  my  right.  The  contracted  notions  which  I  had  hitherto 
entertained  were  all  at  once  dissipated,  and  enlarged  views,  and  a  mora 
healthy  estimate  of  everything  passing  around  me,  took  th^  places  in  my 
mind  instead.  It  did  not  follow  of  necessity,  because  labour  distressed 
the  body  and  frequently  put  the  physical  faculties  to  a  painful  tensioD» 
that  it  was,  therefore,  an  evil ;  it  did  not  follow,  because  the  poorer  classes 
were  exposed  to  many  privations  and  destined  to  undergo  innumerable 
hardships,  that  their  lives  were  lives  of  endless  toil  and  unavailing  misery. 
Nay,  was  I  not  an  unhappy  illustration  of  the  fact  that  wealth,  staticm, 
honours,  mental  attainments,  of  themselves  are  not  calculated  to  prodnee 
even  a  comparative  degpree  of  happiness  in  this  worlds  or  to  reikkr  their 
possessor  happier  or  more  contented  than  the  humble  mechanic,  or  the 
careworn  and  hard-wrought  labourer  ?  Here  was  a  thriving  commerdal 
town,  where  gigantic  enterprises  were  undertaken,  and  immense  capitals 
sunk  in  carrying  them  forward ;  but  it  was  unfair  to  suppose  that,  because 
these  immense  undertakings  were  only  intended  to  enrich  a  few  indi- 
viduals, they  were  not  productive  of  good  to  the  community  gene- 
rally. Hie  docks,  the  viaduc\s  that  were  being  formed,  the  buildings 
that  were  being  rused  in  all  directions,  all  tended  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interest  and  the  happiness  of  the  commxmity  at  large,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  kindly  feelings  and  sympathy  one  amongst  another.  The  labourer,  the 
xnechanic,  the  shopkeeper,  the  merchant,  me  professional  man,  eadi  had 
a  stake,  aoc(»ding  to  his  status  in  this  little  commonwealth,  in  the 
•nterj^rises  that  were  being  carried  forward  with  such  skill  and  rajadity. 
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AnA  iphiiti  iii&eci»  was  mora,  ilia  sfMrk  iif  tnlerprise  did  nal  link  ibi  oMt 
felnaBs  to  Iba  fittia  locality  in  whidi  it  wm  oommaQoad»  hut  it  took  m 
inder  tphave  for  tha  am^oymant  of  its  Uassings.  N«tber  seaa  OkOV 
oontinants  put  a  limit  to  its  useluhiess — ^it  oTarleapad  aU  barriara  of  ra^a 
and  oMme,  and  it  gladly  arailed  itself  of  thosa  markets  ijia  most  eendumva 
to  its  and,  and  the  most  advantagaous  to  thosa  who  wera  embadcad  in  i^ 
It  wafted  ita  bleutngs  to  shores  t£a  most  remote,  and  thousand  of  hamaa 
baingfl,  separated  from  ns  by  raaa,  by  languagOy  and  by  patiblass  saa^* 
equally  participated  in  the  benefits  it  was  eonferring  ittK>n  those  at  homa^ 
Vessels  laden  with  timber  and  other  materials  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
meveial  population  were  daily  anriving  at  our  shorasy  and  retuniisg  to  tha 
ports  from  whence  they  eame  with  goods  of  our  own  maiiii£Aetura»  aad 
adiich  we  gladly  gave  in  exchange  for  tha  raw  materials  that  we  hml  ra-> 
oaiTcd.  Hence  a  spirit  of  intimacy  and  friendly  feeling  was  kept  up  ha^ 
twaau  nations  totiJly  different  in  language,  manners,  customs,  alosoaft 
a^erything,  except  in  oornmon  origin,  except  that  they  all  came  from  thtt 
same  wiginal  source,  and  partook  of  one  commlon  humanity.  Men  wlio 
had  never  seen  thek*  fellow-traders  were  by  this  mode  of  traffic,  aa  ib 
were,  shaking  hands  with  their  brethren  across  limitless  oceans  and 
distant  and  immense  countries,  and  drawing  the  bond  of  union  between 
man  and  man  still  closer  and  stronger.  Such  were  the  thoughts  tiiat  tiba 
aodvity  apparent  in  this  busy  town  suggested. 

Satisfied  of  ilie  good  effects  these  sights  had  produoed,  Baoingtott 
vrged  me  to  visit  some  of  the  manufactories  of  the  place,  to  wUeh  I 
ffeadily  consented.  Thither  we  proceeded,  and  on  our  wayhapointai 
ant  to  me  a  row  of  neat,  clean-looking  cottages,  with  little  gardens  in 
front  of  them,  and  which  he  gave  me  to  understand  were  occupied  by 
aome  of  tike  operatives  of  the  factory  we  were  about  to  visit.  Several 
healthy  and  well-fed  children  were  playing  about,  and  tl^ir  meiry  Aovta 
and  laughter  bei^K^e,  at  all  events,  a  serene  and  happy  existence;  In  a 
little  while  we  reached  the  factory,  where  chains  and  anchors  were  ehie^ 
manufactured.  It  occupied  an  immense  tract  of  ground^  and  censistaa^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  an  open  space,  where  were  deposited  large  piles  of 
UBwrougbt  iron,  coals,  old  chains,  anchors,  &c.,  which  were  intaimed  to 
be  repaired  or  re-wrought.  Upon  this  ground,  and  fomung  a  kind  of 
square,  having  the  space  open  in  the  middle,  was  a  range  of  low  buildinga 
in  which  were  inserted  a  number  of  opea.  windows  through  which  every" 
thing  could  be  seen  that  was  passing  within,  and  whieh*  moreover,) 
admitted  a  sufficient  current  of  air  to  relieve  the  interior  ^  ita  otherwise 
oppressive  ateosphere.  We  entered  one  of  the  buildings,  and  a  si^;lit 
pl^eseated  itself  to  us  both  surprising  and  picturesque.  On  one  side  of 
the  building  were  a  number  of  wide  chimneys,  to  each  of  whieli  a  beUowa 
was  fixed,  that  a  man  from  time  to  time  was  engaged  in  blowing  tor  thi& 
purpose  of  giving  a  more  intense  heat  to  a  small  fire  that  was  burning^ 
right  benea^  the  chimney  on  a  large  square  piece  of  brick-woric.  Evexy 
few  minutes  the  man  kept  feeding  l£e  fire  with  some  very  small  ooals  thai 
wmra  d^>osited  in  a  heap  near  to  where  he  was  engaged;  and  in  tho 
▼ety  heart  oi  the  fire  the  end  of  a  long  rod  of  iron  was  placed,  which  so 
soon  as  it  had  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  was  taken  to  an  an^ 
that  stood  opposite  the  fire,  smd  laid  upon  it.  The  man  tibeo,  who  had 
been  bk>wing  the  fire,  took  a  hammer  and  ^ixu^  tha  iron  several  ttmea 
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jrith  greftt  feroe  and  npiditj  whilst  it  was  rod-hot,  cwsuatsxz  a  ahoworoC 
jsd  iparks  to  fall  about  him  in  all  directions.     When  ko  had  beaten  it 
sii£Eicientlyy  and  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  oral  shape,  be  dragged  vb^  tfie  and 
iaf  A  ehain  that  lay  beside  the  anvil,  and  which  had  eridently  just  been 
Mannfaetiired;  and  imiting  the  red-hot  irott  to  the  end,  he  quiwlyaidad 
«  new  Jink  to  the  chains  i&e  iron  was  again  pi^  into  the  fire,  and  the 
Msoe  ptoeess  gone  through  which  I  have  just  described.     In  this  biiildf 
ing  il^re  were,  perhaps,  some  fifty  men  engaged  in  the  pwcess  of  chains 
making,  but  not  all  engaged  in  making  chain  of  the  same  description; 
some  were  occupied  in  making  small  chain;  others,  thick  and  neayj 
^ihain,  sudi  as  is  reqmred  for  the  mooring  of  If^rge  vessels.     It  was  a 
grand  and  impressive  sight,  and  the  perpetual  din  of  the  hamment  aikd  tba 
%ing  sparks  of  golden  fire  filled  me  with  the  liveliest  emotions.     For 
the  first  time,  I  mig^t  almost  say,  my  blood  stirred  healthily  in  my  veiot^ 
I  entered  with  all  my  soul  into  the  spirit  of  die  scene.     Here  was  »» 
9oon  for  useless  and  idle  discontent — here  was  no  place  to  indidge  m 
^kHsmy  reveries ;  here  all  was  life,  activity,  industry.     Action  was  the- 
porading  spirit,  and  broodii^  and  melancholy  thoughts  were  e£fectuaUy^ 
shut  out.  Who  could  dwell  upon  petty  annoyances  or  even  great  calamities^ 
amid  such  an  eternal  din  as  that?     Which  <^  them  could  picture  to- 
ibeniselves  imaginary  woes  amid  su<^  a  shower  of  golden  fire  as  was» 
ibere  displayed?     But  if  the  mind  were  disposed  to  speculate  (wUeh 
would  be  rather  difficult  in  such  an  animated  scene),  were  there  not 
healdiy  associations  sufficient  in  connexion  with  all  this  labour  to  inrair#^ 
it  wita  hope,  confidence,  and  ^lergy  ?     Here  labour  was  ^ureeted  to- 
beneficial  purposes ;  chains  were  being  manu&ctured  for  the  eqmpmeat 
of  ipessels  destined  to  bear  the  produce  of  one  C9untry  to  another,  for  tiir 
purpose  of  lifting  immense  weights  wlien  rope  was  found  to  be  insuffi* 
eient,  and  for  various  other  objects,  all  conducive  to  the  well-lmng  of 
saoiety  and  the  furtherance  of  its  interests.     Here  were  time  and  labomr 
profitably  employed,  and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  ennui  or  spleen 
were  evw  felt  here  by  any  of  those  sturdy  sons  of  old  Vulcan.     I  had 
seen  the  neat  cottages  of  the  men,  and  the  little  gardens  in  front-<-I  bad 
saen  the  healthy*lookiDg  children  at  play  full  of  mad  frolic  and  misdiief—- 
and  I  saw  that  there  were  other  incentives  to  labour  besides  those  I  have 
mentioned.     It  was  not  merely  to  dispel  spleen  and  idle  thoughts  thait 
thaie  men  were  here — ^it  was  not  merely  for  this  that  the  huge,  muscular 
arm  was  bared,   and  the  hirsute   breast  exposed  beneath  the  coassa 
woollen  shirt — ^it  was  not  merely  for  this  that  the  pers^nration  stireamed 
so  copiously  from  every  pore  in  the  body,  and  that  fierce  energy  was 
imfMirted  to  their  every  movement.     No-^these  cottages  -w&e  still  to 
pieserve  their  neatness  and  order — these  children  were  still,  as  fiur  as  could 
DC,  to  be  healthy  and  well  clad — ^they  were  still  to  disport  themselves  in 
ail  their  wild  glee,  and  their  hearts  as  yet  untouched  by  a  sorrow.     For 
these  tbe  huge  arm  was  bared,  and  the  herculean  blow  struck-«~fbc  these 
the  ringing  anvil  sent  forth  its  din,  and  the  iron  emitted  its  shower  of 
goMen  spariss.     The  situations  of  these  men,  I  perceived,  were  different 
from  what  I  had   previously  thought;   they  possessed  a  worthy  in^ 
baritance,  and  not  the  pampered  slave  of  loxury,  with  all  his  appendages 
ef  wealth,  station,  and  dignities,  was  a  nobler  or  a  more  worthy  de« 
icendaiit  of  our  first  parent  than  Any  of  these  roug^  unc<Hith,  but  sturdy^ 
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fons  of  toil.  Aye  let  the  anvil  ring,  and  the  din  and  the  turmoil  j^revaily 
abd  the- scorching  heat  be  felt,  if  these  were  the  objects  they  promoted^ 
and  these  the  blessings  they  conferred ! 

My  friend  drew  my  arm  within  his,  and  in  another  moment  we  hdd 
entmd  a  similar  range  of  buildings,  where  a  large  forge  was  in  fuU 
operation.  A  thick,  heayy  bar  of  red-hot  iron  was  placed  beneaih  the 
hammer,  which  two  men  were  engaged  in  holding  and  turning  from 
tnde  to  side  as  the  hammer  descended  upon  it.  The  noise  here  wBf 
greater  than  in  the  building  we  had  just  quitted,  and  every  moment  I 
thought  the  working  of  the  forge  would  have  brought  the  roof  down 
about  our  ears.  We  quitted  it,  nevertheless,  without  the  dreaded  catas- 
trophe taking  place,  and  bent  our  steps  to  various  other  manufactories  in 
the  town,  a  description  of  which  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 

£*ve  here.  I  shall  merely  say,  that  they  all  tended  to  give  a -more 
mlthy  tone  to  my  mind,  and  to  induce  me  to  view  things  in  a  differmt 
light  from  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  We  at  length  returned 
home  well  satisfied  with  our  day's  investigation.  When  I  retired  to  my 
room,  I  felt  tired,  and  looked  to  a  night's  re|K)se  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  I  slept  soundly,  and  in  the 
morning  I  arose  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

I  had  fixed  mv  departure  from  the  cottage  to  take  place  some  three  or 
four  days  after  this,  but  some  information  reached  me  the  day  before  my 
intended  departure  which  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  and  almost  pros* 
irated  me  with  affliction.  I  had  grown  so  dissatisfied  with  everything 
around  me  before  leaving  home,  that  I  had  g^ven  my  solicitor  instructiona 
(as  has  already  been  intimated)  to  sell  the  paternal  mansion  and  the 
estate,  and  to  remit  me  from  time  to  time  such  sums  of  money  as  I  might 
require.  The  deeds  and  eve:^thing  else  were  lefb  in  his  possession  for  that 
purpose.  The  intelligence  I  refer  to  apprised  me  that,  agreeably  to  my 
directions,  the  estate  had  been  sold,  and  delivered  to  the  parties  now  in  poso 
8e»sion,  and  that  the  money  had  been  duly  handed  over  to  my  solicitor. 
So  far  this  was  all  satis^tory,  but  the  main  purport  of  the  communica* 
tion  was  to  inform  me  that  the  solicitor  had  fled  the  country,  none  ^knew 
whither,  and  that  I  was  a  beggar!  Yes,  the  rich,  flattered,  refined^ 
satiated  Artiiur  Melincourt  was  a  beggar,  and,  what  was  worse,  without 
any  of  those  qualifications  that  fit  the  meanest  beggar  to  grapple  with 
the  difiiculties  of  life.  Inured  to  a  life  of  luxury,  comparative  idleness, 
with  appetites  pampered  and  coaxed,  how  was  I  qualifiea  to  contend  with 
those  stem  realities  for  which  the  most  of  men  have  been  proper 
trained  and  braced  up  by  long  experience  and  harsh  necessity  ?  I  took 
the  letter  to  my  fnend  and  hs^ded  it  to  him.  He  read  it,  and  was  muoh 
moved  and  surprised  hj  its  contents.  Shaking  me  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
earnestly  and  sympatiusingly : 

«  This  calamity,  my  friend,  is  heavy ;  nevertheless,  brood  not  over  it 
It  will  only  add  to  your  mirfortune  to  allow  despondent  thoughts  to 
intrude  upon  you.  Hitherto,  your  greatest  antagonists  have  been  ima* 
ginary  evUs ;  now  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  encounter  real  difficultiea. 
&ace  yourself  up  to  meet  them — be  a  man." 

This  exhortation  sent  the  blood  tingling  to  my  face.  My  whole  frama 
seemed  to  swell  with  pride  and  indignation,  as  though  I  could  be  Jeii 
than  a  mao^    BeneaUi  all  my  inertness,  tWe  was,  I  .was  consciom,  « 
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domumt  energy  whidi  only  required  to  be  aronsed  to  gire  me  all  the 
▼igonr  and  courage  of  the  hon.  Yes,  I  would  battle  with  difficulties  witK 
a  determined  and  manly  spirit ;  I  would  bear  my  misfortune  as  became  a 
man,  and  if  I  could  not  retrieye  the  position  m  society  I  had  lost,  I 
would  not,  at  all  eyents,  disgrace  tbit  into  which  I  now  was  cast  The 
proud  and  the  fastidious  Arthur  Melincourt  would  still  bear  his  head 
erect,  and,  despite  the  sneers  of  the  world,  he  would  perform  the  duties 
which  Proyidence  nught  assign  him  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  per* 
seyeranoe  that  would  hurl,  as  it  were,  defiance  and  scorn  at  the  petty 
mali^ily  of  his  enemies. 

^^My  dear  Benington,"  I  siud,  ^Mo  not  fear  that  I  shall  conduct  myself 
otherwise  than  as  a  man,  or  that  I  shall  sufier  myself  to  be  the  prey  of 
useless  and  melancholy  reflections.  I^o,  I  will  seek  about  me  at  once  for 
employment,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  succeed  in  find- 
ing something  suitable. 

^*  I  will  sp^  to  the  gentieman  whom  I  senre ;  he  may,  perhaps,  haye 
occaaon  for  your  senrices.  For  example :  you  would  not  obiect,  I  pre* 
tene^  to  be  tutor  to  his  children,  or  secretary  to  himself,  if  he  required 
oae?" 

'^  I  will  object  to  nothing  that  is  not  dishonouraUe.  If  these  arms 
are  but  capaUe  of  it,  my  fiiend,  I  will  work  eyen  as  the  men  whom  we 
saw  in  the  chain  foctory  but  the  other  day,  rather  than  eat  the  bread  of 
dependence.  If  you  will  speak  to  Mr.  Wainwright,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
next  town  to  make  inquiry  for  emnloyment" 

:  The  matter  being  thus  arranged,  on  the  next  day  Benington  and  I  set 
off  on  our  respectiye  errands.  I  returned  home  in  the  eyening,  discon* 
solate  at  my  want  of  success,  and  my  disappointment  was  increased  when 
I  heard  that  no  better  fortune  had  attended  the  mission  of  my  finend. 
My  reflections  were  exceedingly  painful,  for  I  had  not  a  sixpence  to  call 
my  own,  and,  moreover,  my  wardrobe  stood  sadly  in  need  of  renoyation. 
Bening^n  perceived  my  discomfiture  at  the  foilure  of  our  schemes,  but  he 
took  by  no  means  so  despondent  a  view  of  the  case  as  I  did  myself.  He 
instiUea  into  my  mind  the  necessity  of  patience,  and  told  me  not  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  our  first  efforts  were  not  attended  with  success,  we 
were  to  infer  from  that  that  we  should  not  succeed  at  all.  He  likewise 
advised  me  to  be  in  no  hurry,  and  insinuated,  in  a  delicate  way,  that 
everything  he  possMsed  was  at  my  command,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  spedc  it  I  wanted  anything. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Wainwright,  I  was  recommended  to  appty 
myself  to  private  teaching,  and,  as  a  commencement,  he  procured  me 
two  or  three  pupils  in  the  neighbouring  town.  The  pursmt  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  congenid  that  could  be  selected  for  me,  and,  perhaps,  the 
one  that  I  was  best  qualified  to  follow  with  any  chance  of  procuring  a 
livelihood.  So  I  accordingly  acted  upon  his  recommendation,  with  some 
three  or  four  pupils  at  first,  but  in  a  fow  weeks  I  had  upwards  of  a 
doaen  upon  my  list,  and  the  sum  that  I  received  from  them  quarterly 
altogether  amounted,  perhaps,  to  the  sahry  of  some  fifth  or  sixth-rate 
cleric;  but  I  was  nevertheless  satisfied  with  it,  since  it  saved  me  from 
beini^  dependent  upon  Benington.  lldj  altered  fortune  had  wrought 
trilfam  me  a  complete  change^  and  my  lin,  which  before  I  had  accounted 
oi  little  vake  when  sarro«mded  with  eyery  comfort,  became  now  an 
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objeet  fbr  wlioae  mamteBanoe  I  was  deicrmioed  to  straggle  nith  all  ikm 
strength  I  possessed. 

In  a  few  days  I  took  mj  leave  of  my  kind  fiieiids,  and  proceeded  te 
the  town  that  was  henceforth  to  be  the  theatre  of  my  aetioa.  Ai  the 
kind  soliettatien  of  Bemagton^  I  howerer  promised  to  retnni  to  the 
cottage  every  Saturday  evemng,  and  to  spend  my  Sunday  inth  him* 
The  reader  may  surmise  that  the  society  of  May  Benin#ton  had  some* 
iimg  to  do  with  the  wiffingness  with  whidi  I  accepted  of  hk  mvitatioi^ 
land  in  tru A  it  was  really  so,  for  my  attachment  to  ker  had  grown  un* 
consciously  since  the  period  of  our  interview  in  the  earden,  and  what^ 
perhaps,  had  tended  still  to  strengthen  it,  was  the  bdief  that  since  my 
misfortunes,  she  seemed  to  take  a  more  kindly  interest  in  my  eoneems 
than  she  had  done  since  my  recovery  from  my  illness.  Li  short,  I  £^ 
for  the  first  time  the  passion  of  love,  and,  however  it  might  terminate,  I 
could  not  altogether  withdraw  myself  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been 
first  inspired. 

-  A  considerable  time  passed  away,  and  I  continued  to  fellow  the 
humUe  avocation  of  a  private  teacher.  I  found  a  pleasure  in  existenoe 
which  I  had  previously  not  experienced:  my  life  was  no  longer  m<»io- 
tonous,  no  longer  weansome.  Ambition  took  possession  of  me,  and  a 
desire  to  excel  and  succeed  in  the  task  which  I  had  assigned  mysdf 
aroused  all  my  energies,  and  put  all  my  faculties  into  full  exercise.  I 
had  littie  time  to  brood  over  my  misfortunes ;  and  instead  of  havii^  aoy 
longer  to  contend  with  imaginary  evils  (die  offiipring^  of  a  distempered 
mind),  I  feund  sufficient  employment  in  encountering  and  subduing  the 
real  ones  that  were  daily  presenting  themselves  to  me  in  formidable 
Imray.  One  after  another  fell  beneaui  my  persevering  efforts,  but  I  had 
no  sooner  conquered  one  than  a  fresh  one  arose  in  its  place ;  and  so 
matters  went  on,  but  I  am  sure  I  was  all  the  better  for  it*  I  ate  well, 
I  slept  well,  and,  in  a  word,  I  fer  the  first  time  became  conscious  of  the 
leal  pleasures  of  existence,  and  only  because  I  was  made  a  paitieipator 
in  its  evils.  The  Saturday  nights  I  looked  forward  to  with  unfeiatied 
pleasure,  for  then  I  escaped  ir^  t^e  smoky  town,  and  was  admitted 
i^in  into  the  society  of  the  kind  friends  who  had  done  so  much  fer  me 
in  my  adversity. 

I  remember  during  one  of  my  visits  I  fdt  a  little  jaded  in  my  sjnrits. 
Benington  had  gone  out  on  some  little  business,  and  May  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  little  sitting-room  together.  As  she  was  busy  with  her 
needle,  I  took  up  a  book.  I  grew  tired  of  it  and  threw  it  down  i^;ain. 
May  observed  my  movement,  and  said, 

^  I  think  you  are  out  of  spirits,  Mr.  Melincourt," 

«  Yes,  indeed.'* 

*'  Are  you  unwell  ?** 

"No.** 

"What  is  the  cause?" 

^  If  I  were  candid  with  you,  and  tokl  you  the  truth,  I  fear  you  wqjbM 
tiiink  me  mean-spirited  after  what  has  already  passed^" 

*^  I  can  never  entertain  that  opinion  of  you.'* 

I  drew  my  chair  near  to  where  she  sat. 

*^  On  a  previous  occasion,  May,  I  told  you  the  sentiments  I  feUr 
lowicrds  yourself.     When  I  was  in  affltonee  I  laid  my  fortune  at  yous 
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Jbol,  wUch,  how«t«r,  you  ^d  not  Mgn  to  aecept.  I  believed  I  should 
hare  beea  able  to  edbdne  the  feelings  that  I  then  entertamed,  but  time 
ba«  eonroioed  me  to  the  eontrary.    My  risits  to  your  cottage  must 


She  did  not  speak.  I  took  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  attempt  to 
ivMidmw. 

•"Studlitbesorisaid. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  led  me  to 
believe  that  this  time  I  was  not  unsuccessful. 

<< Noble<4earted  gwrlT  I  mentally  exclaimed;  "when  our  fortunes 
W0re  ificOBipatibie,  you  declined  my  hand,  but  now  that  they  are  more 
in  unison,  your  former  scruples  no  longer  exist.** 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  Benington  returned,  and  those  minuted 
were  the  most  d^oious  that  I  have  ever  experienced  in  my  life.  I  look 
bttek  upon  them  itill  as  the  brightest  in  my  existence,  and  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  gloom  with  which  adverse 
tiftumetanoes  had  then  surrounded  me. 

'  Fote  or  five  yeart  passed  away  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  My^ 
marriage  with  May  was  deferred  till  something  should  present  itself  of  a 
lest  precarious  character  than  the  profession  to  which  I  at  this  time 
applied  myself.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned,  that  when  Bening- 
tion  became  aware  of  the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  his  daugh- 
ter aoid  myself,  he  offered  no  objection  whatever  to  the  alliance,  but^ 
rather  rejoiced,  I  believe,  than  othenrae  at  the  prospects  which  such  a 
wuon  presented,  though,/  for  my  part,  I  could  not  see  that  the  old  man 
had  anything  upon  which  to  congratulate  himself.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, differently  from  what  I  expected,  though  Benington  could  not,  of 
eourse,  have  f6reseen  the  circumstances  that  were  to  arise. 

A  change  of  fortune,  indeed,  took  place.  The  solicitor  who  had  in- 
Tohred  me  in  ruin,  had  found  a  refuge,  it  appeared,^n  America.  In  hisf 
extte^  it  woeM  seem,  some  compunctious  visitings  of  nature  had  occurred 
to  bini*— 

PatriflB  quis  exnl 
Se  quoque  fugit  P 

Before  his  death,  Yrhioh  happened  about  the  time  I  speak  of,  he  had 
detennined  to  restore  me  the  whole  of  the  propwty  of  which  he  had.  so 
w^justly  deprived  me.  A  letter  conveying  this  satisfactory  and  unex-^ 
peeted  intelligence  reached  me  in  due  comrse,  but,  however  agreeable 
the  intelligence  was  to  myself,  I  regret  to  say  that  May  received  it  with 
eoonderable  misgivings,  fearing  probaUy  that  she  was  but  ill  qualified 
to  move  in  that  sphere  whidb  my  new  prospects  suddenly  opened  out  ta 
us.  I  very  soon  silenced  her  apprehensions  upon  this  point,  and  assured 
Iier  that  there  was  no  sphere  which  she  was  not  qualified  to  adorn  with 
her  gi«O0,  her  beauty,  and  her  humble  accomplishments. 

Tbece  was  but  one  thing  wantmg  to  my  happiness,  and  ihat  was  die: 
pessMsion  again  of  the  family  mansion  and  estate.  Curious,  however,  to 
xelate,  both  for  some  time  (unknown  to  myself)  had  been  advertised  to  b^, 
sold,  the  present  proprietor  having  resolved  to  leave  England,  and  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  abroad.  Benington  and  I,  one  day  previously 
to  treating  for  it,  went  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  farms,  house, 
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|;round8,  &c.  The  mannoa  and  grounds  we  examined  first,  and  our 
errand  becoming  known,  we  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Wakinshaw,  tbe 
gentleman  then  in  possession.  The  house  was  httle  altered  since  I  left 
it,  but  the  grounds  completely  took  me  by  surprise  by  their  beauty  and 
die  magnificent  scenery  which  lay  around  them. 

'<  I  think  you  hare  made  great  improvements  in  the  grounds,  Bfr« 
Wakinshaw,  since  I  was  here.  They  are  really  beantifiil,  and  I  may  say 
tiiat  you  are  in  the  very  vicinity  of  Eden." 

*^  No,  the  grounds  are  exactly  as  you  left  ihem,''  he  answered. 

*^  I  cannot  believe  it,  for  I  saw  none  of  these  beauties  before." 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  interposed  Benington,  *'  the  grounds  are  not  altered, 
it  is  you  who  are  altered ;  you  see  them  now  with  Afferent  eyes  fromi 
what  you  were  accustomed  to  regard  them.  You  return  to  the  &mil/ 
mansion  with  a  sense  of  the  blessings  with  which  you  were  formerly  eu* 
dowed,  and  which  you  were  unable  to  apfo^eciate.  I  doubt  not  that 
everything  will  now  assume  a  different  aspect" 

The  truth  that  Bening^n  gave  utterance  to  at  once  flashed  aoosi  my 
adnd,  and,  stranee  as  it  may  seem,  as  we  went  over  the  farms,  aooom« 

Cued  by  Wakinshaw,  I  saw  beautiful  landscapes,  and  valleys,  and  wood- 
d  scenery,  which  I  had  passed  hundreds  of  times  before^  but  which  I 
had  never  previously  seen  ! 

The  estate  was  bought  and  delivered  once  more  into  my  own  hands. 
On  that  eventful  day,  Benington  said  to  me — and  it  was  m  answer  to 
an  applicalion  that  I  had  shortly  before  made  to  him— 

'^1  add  still  further  to  your  acquisitions:  I  give  you  this  day  my 
daughter ;  and  yon  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  she  will  not  M  ifcie 
least  valuable  of  your  possessions." 

<<  It  shall  be  a  day  then  of  gifts,  my  friend,"  I  siud.  <^  One  evil  has 
been  incidental  to  both  our  lots  in  life :  you  have  wanted  leisure,  I  em- 
ploymmit  I  will  gfve  you  the  Marley*Hill  Farm,  which  is  yery  near 
our  house,  and  is  one  of  the  most  productive  that  I  have ;  that  you  shall 
fiurm  rent*free  during  your  lifetime.  You  will  thus  be  in  a  state  of  com- 
petence, and  have  sufficient  leisure  to  indulge  the  pursuits  which  are  so 
congenial  to  your  taste." 

My  friend  was  overpowered  with  gratitude,  and  could  scarcely  find 
language  to  convey  to  me  the  sense  of  his  obligation. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  I  was  no  longer  a  prey  to  ihoae 
feelings  which  had  so  greatly  afflicted  me  in  youth.  My  adversity  had 
taught  me  several  things,  and  the  countryman  whom  I  assisted  in  ex- 
tricating his  cart  from  the  mud  suggested  to  me  that,  in  promoting  the 
happiness,  and  in  administering  to  the  relief  of  others,  I  was  in  the  most 
effectual  way  contributing  to  my  own.  I  have  acted  upon  his  hint,  and 
the  days,  I  may  further  say;  unlike  those  of  old,  are  now  hx  too  shcMrt^ 
and  fly  away  hx  too  swifuy ;  and  the  only  reas<m,  I  believe,  for  this,  is 
because  they  are  {mifitably  and  usefully  spent  Who  would  ever  haye 
Aou^ht  that  the  accomplished  Arthur  Melmcourt,  the  under-graduate  of 
Trinity  CoUefi^  Cambridge,  would  have  condescended  to  take  a  lessmi 
from  a  cart-wheel? 
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MONTAIGNE  THE  ESSAYIST .♦ 

This  biography  will  be  wekome  to  thoiuandB  to  whom,  £uuiliar  though 
they  be  with  the  name  and  character  of  Montaigne,  his  writings  are  a 
sealed  book.  The  so-called  *'  reading  world**  is,  in  point  of  fact,  mainly 
composed  of  such  persons.  They  like  to  read  about  Montaigne,  albeit 
they  care  not  to  read  him.  They  talk  of  him,  his  essays,  his  egotism, 
his  quasi-pyrrhonism,  his  books,  his  cat ;  but  to  study  him  in  his  self- 
portndture,  in  the  very  words  of  his  mouth  and  meditations  of  his  heart, 
If  quite  another  matter.  That  they  may  talk  all  the  more  glibly,  and,  at 
second-hand,  improve  their  acquaintance  with  him,  such  as  it  is,  a  con- 
nected biomphy  such  as  the  present  is  like  to  be  largely  in  request. 

The  author  of  it,  Mr.  Bayle  St  John,  has  been  occupied  fifteen  years, 
he  tells  us,  in  studying  his  subject,  and  procuring  the  necessary  materials. 
He  professes  to  Kave  examined  no  less  than  the  whole  fiela  of  French 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  inter- 
petation.  His  avowed  object  has  been,  not  merely,  to  paint  a  moral  and 
intellectual  picture  of  those  times,  but  strictly  to  elucidate  the  chronology 
and  incidents  of  the  life  of  Montaigne — his  character,  his  literary  and 
philosophical  intendons,  his  relations  with  contemporaries,  the  influences 
ne  received  and  imparted — to  produce,  in  &ct^  a  complete  body  of  infor- 
mation, which  may  worthily  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  works  of  so 
remarkable  a  man.  *^  1  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  career  of  Mon- 
tu£pae  from  beginning  to  end,  not  in  an  antiquarian  or  bibliographical 

Suit ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light  on  the  Essays,  and  prepare 
e  student  better  to  reUsh  them."  The  first  chapter  of  this  oiogra- 
phy  appeared  twelve  years  ago  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  Since  then  the 
materials  for  a  Life  of  Montaigne  have  been  considerably  multipliedy 
thstnks  to  the  minute  researches  of  Dr.  Payen  (who,  nevertheless,  has  de- 
clared ainr  Life  of  Montaigne  to  be  as  yet  impossible),  of  the  very  pains- 
tddng  M.  Gran,  and  of  MM.  L6on  Feug^re,  Brunet,  Jubinal,  and  others 
«-all  of  whom  have  been  laid  under  contribution  by  Mr.  St.  John,  as  well 
as  the  more  popular  Studes  by  MM.  Guizot,  Villemain,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
Fhilar^te  Chastes^-and  the  valuable  hbtories  of  MM.  Michelet  and  Henri 
Martin. 

We  cannot  say  that  new  light  has  been  thrown,  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent, on  the  life  and  character  of  the  racy  old  Gascon  by  this  his  English 
biographer.  Nor  do  we  seem  to  come  to  nearly  so  dose  apd  enjoyable  an 
acquaintance  with  Master  Michael  in  these  sixty  methodical  chapters,  as 
in  nis  own  desultory,  digressive,  omniumgatherum  Essays.  Mr.  Bayle  St. 
John  is  not  the  most  genial  of  interpreters,  notwithstanding  his  avowal 
of  a  personal  affection  for  Montaigne,**  and  his  apprehension  of  having 
consequently  *^  erred  on  the  side  of  tenderness  and  credulity."  Not  that 
he  is  a  bit  too  much  of  the  moral  censor,  rather  the  other  way.  But 
somehow  Michael  of  the  Mountain  comes  out  more  life-like  in  his  own 
autobiographical  fragments,  than  in  the  order  and  integrity  of  this  bio- 

*  Montaigne  the  Essayist.  A  Biography.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  With  Illas- 
traUons.    Two  Vols.    Chapman  and  Hall.    1858. 
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graphical  study.  We  like  the  original  man  better  without  the  medium, 
yet  with  every  disposition  to  accredit  the  latter  with  its  due  meed  of  praise. 
We  prefer  Montaigne's  egotism  to  Mr.  St.  John's,  and  his  Que  s^ais-Je  f 
to  the  other's  dogmatical  tone,  and  his  antiquated  gallicisms  and  gascon- 
isms  to  his  biographer's  neologisms— if  by  that  name  we  may  caH  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  diction  which  he  habitually  afiects.  Mr.  St  Jc^n 
repeats,  for  instance,  the  phrase  "  ataraxia" — telling  us  of  *'  the  somewhtt 
painful  ataraxia  which,"  it  seems,  '*  is  his  [Montaigne's]  principal  cha» 
racteristic,"  and  of  his  *'  yearning  after  that  famous  ataraxia,  the  mirage 
t)(  philosophers"  (I.  pp.  131,  284).  To  that  famous  ataraxia  may  be 
added  a  certain  "  volupty,"  which  is  a  new  coinage  in  full  and  frequent 
currency  :--*as  where  Montaigne  is  described,  on  nis  own  authority,  atf 
haying  '^  no.more,  when  young,  missed  perceiving  vice  in  the  midst  of 
volupty  than  when  old  he  missed  the  volupty  in  the  vice."  It  is  our  iU*« 
f(Mrtune  to  miss  the  volupty  of  sudi  a  translation.  Cicero  is  retranslated 
from  Montaigne's  translation  into  saying :  **  I  know  what  death  and  vo« 
lupty  are."  We  might  be  excused  for  not  knowing  what  the  latter  is. 
Elsewhere  Montaigne  is  made  to  ask,  ^^  What  is  Nature,  Volupty,"  ^.  ? 
And,  on  the  score  ef  Volupty,  we  too  would  join  in  the  query.  And 
again  :  *^  I  defended  myself  against  volupty."*  The  Engli^  biographer 
might  be  called  upon  to  do  likewise.  We  hear  too  of  a  certun  charge 
made  by  Dr.  Payen  and  '*  immediately  attenuated  by  M.  Grua" 
(n.  266),  of  the  "  ecstasies  and  demonries''  in  the  life  of  Socrates  (284), 
of  the  Dutch  being  the  first  ^*  to  experiment  in  free  institutions"  (1. 205), 
and  of  the  **  duplicit  character"  (II.  309)  of  Henri  Quatre.  Nor  can  we 
admire  a  reiteration  of  the  phrase  '<  of  the  same  kidney"^  or  such  phra«' 
seology  as  **  persons  whose  position  differences  them  most  from  other 
men,"  "  expected  to  s/iow  off  in  high  places,"  &c.  We  must  regard  as 
mere  slips  of  the  pen  such  passages  as  **  There  was  a  great  cloak,  a  hdr* 
loom  in  that  £Amily,"  and  ^  I  have  never  sent  to  a  place  of  safety  nei^ker 
vessel  of  silver,  nor  title-deed,  nor  tapestry."  But  Mr.  St.  John  too  evi- 
dentlv  writes  hastily  at  times,  despite  his  fifteen  years'  preparation, 
land  his  work  would  look  more  workmanlike  were  he  less  indifferent  to 
Burface-stains  of  this  sort.  Is  it  ^m  haste,  too,  that  he  implies  (I.  21) 
that  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  the  father  of  Francis  the  First  ?  Why,  {^ain, 
should  he  misname  one  of  a  ^eimily  which  laid  so  much  stress  on  names, 
where  he  says  of  Montaigne's  father  that "  he  is  the  type  of  the  inimitable 
Thomas  Shandjj"  ?  Toby  we  know,  and  Walter,  and  Tristram  •  and 
each  of  them  is  inimitable  in  his  way ;  but  who  is  the  inimitable  Thomas  ? 
Nor  can  we  account  Mr.  St  John  very  happy  in  some  of  his  criticisms 
and  reflections.  ^^  I  cannot  refrain  here,"  he  says,  in  his  twenty-fiflli 
chapter,  «*  from  giving  a  specimen  of  contemporary  French  criticism.  M. 
St.  Marc  Giraidin,  mentioning  the  visit  of  Tasso^  exclaims :  *  Observe 
the  eapriees  of  posterity !  When  he  came  to  see  Ronsitfd  and  to  adc  hi^ 
advice,  he  was  only  called  Messer  Torquato  Tasso ;  and  since  then  France 
has  called  him  Le  Hasse!*  Observe  the  caprices  of  posterity!  Borne 
knew  a  Titus  Livius,  whom  France  has  since  called  Itfo  IdveT  As  if 
this  sarcasm  in  Hhe  least  affected  M.  Ghttrdin's  rematk,  which,  the  readef^ 
must  needs  see^  is  wholly  misapp^hended  by  Mr.  St.  John.     Where  is 

•  Vol  L  p.  107;  vol  ii.  pp.  4$,  276, 27«.  iYoLlyp.  24,  Ul.12;  iL  21.  ; 
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the  parallel  between  Titus  Liviut  beeomiiig  Tite  Live,  and  pkin  MefBei 
Tofquato  Taeso  becoming  Lb  Tasse  t  The  question  turns  not  <m  a  mu- 
tilated proper  name,  but  on  the  significant  prefix  aecorded  by  postenty 
to  the  Tasso  of  all  time. 

Other  examines  might  be  given  with  a  similar  tenden^ ;  indicative  of 
hasty  assumption  or  carelessness  in  expression.  But  this  is  ungracious 
work,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  has  a  value  which  objectiims  of  this  kind 
will  not  go  very  £ai  to  damage.  The  portraiture  it  presents  of  Montugne 
is  not  partial  or  one-sided,  as  in  numbers  oi  critical  stupes  it  too  mani- 
festly IS.  Mr.  St  John  is  alive  to  the  faults  of  his  precursors  in  this 
respect,  and  does  not  hXL  to  see  in  the  Montaigne  of  rascal  and  Male- 
bnmche  an  etprit  fart  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^in  the  Montaigne  of 
Voltaire  and  his  school,  a  scoffer — in  the  Montaigne  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Emerson  himself— in  the  Montaigne  of  Dr.  Payen,  the  property  of 
Dr.  Payen — and  in  the  Montaigne  of  M.  GrUn,  a  Pr^fet  of  the  Gironde. 
He  sees  how  many  have  been  content  to  take  a  portion  of  Montaigne  for 
Moataigne  himsefip.  '*  For  my  part,  I  feel  an  uncertainty  about  some  of 
his  doctrines,  which  I  should  with  regret  see  di^laoed  by  absolute  con- 
viction. When  a  definite  critical  conviction  is  formed,  it  is  often  put 
aside  and  allowed  to  grow  rusty.  Doubt  keeps  the  mind  active.  •  •  •  • 
Morally  and  philosc^hically  ....  it  is  a  venturesome  task  to  judge  any 
man  in  the  last  resort ;  and  after  some  years'  communion  with  a  professed 
doubter,  I  have  learned  to  doubt  my  infallibility  as  a  critic"  Neverthe- 
less, the  salient  features  of  his  sceptical  master  are  presented  in  bold  and 
lively  relief,  by  the  dubious  disciple.  Mr.  St.  John's  reading  of  the  ge- 
neral character  of  Montaigne  is,  m  bust,  nearer  to  the  mark,  more  exempt 
bom  distortion,  exaggeration,  and  suppression,  than  almost  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted^ 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account 
of  La  Bo§tie,  upon  which  the  biographer,  full  of  sympathy  with  his 
theme,  has  bestowed  more  abundant  pains.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  sections  of  the  work,  though  we  may  demur  to  some  of  the  views 
propounded,  which  will  supply  the  French  critics  with  matter  for  contro- 
versy, if  they  care  to  take  it  up.  A  fuller  account  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Goumay  might  have  been  desired  :  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  story  of  her  life 
is  pleasantly  told,  and  with  a  kindly  appreciation  of  her  generous  devo- 
tion. Several  chapters  are  well  bestowed  on  an  analvsis  of  the  Journal 
of  Montaigne's  Travels  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which  has  found  but  few 
readers  in  this  country.  Mr.  St  John  undertakes  a  rapid  sketch  of  it| 
pausing  evenr  now  and  then  to  give  q)ecim6ns  of  the  kind  of  observations 
Montaigne  thought  it  important  to  record.  The  Journal  itsdf  was  partty 
kept  by  im  attendant,  who  wrote  sometimes  ^^  out  of  his  own  head,"  and 
in  tus  Own  words,  but  more  commoidy  from  his  master's  dictation.  Mr. 
St.  Jdm  calls  it  somewhat  uncouth  reading,  fuU  of  most  minute  details 
OB  the  progress  and  symptoms  of  the  traveller's  disease — that  **  worst  of 
aU  diseases,"  Montaigne  himself  pronounces  it,  ^<  the  most  senseless,  the 
most  pain^l,  the  most  mcnrtal,  and  the  most  irremediaUe,"  of  which 
his  fiftther  died,  and  from  which  he  was  now  acutely  suffering — the 
stone.  What  his  biographer  regards  as  really  noteworthy,  however,  in 
this  Journal,  is  its  freedom  from  narrow  nationalism — ^its  impartiality  of 
tone,  c<io  different  from  that  adopted  now-a-dayi^  even  by  the  Biovetil>eial 
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and  enlightened  Frenchman,  as  soon  as  he  passes  his  frontier  ;**— its  free- 
dom from  assumed  superiority,  boasting,  and  impertinence ;  and  die  calm, 
equable,  almost  indifferent  way  in  which  it  sets  down  facts — an  impar- 
tiality indeed  so  great,  that  Montaigne's  **  ignorant  secretary  absolutely 
mistook  it  for  hatred  towards  his  own  country."  The  traveller  passed 
through  Meaux  in  1580,  yisited  Espemai,  Vitri,  and  Domremy — ^where 
he  learned  that  the  *'  descendants  of  Joan  of  Arc**  had  received  letters  of 
noHlity,  and  inspected  the  emblazoned  front  of  the  house  where  she  was 
bom — ^the  nunnery  at  Foussay,  the  nuns  of  which  were  allowed  to  enter- 
tain honourable  suitors — the  baths  at  Plombieres,  where  for  ten  days  to- 
gether he  bathed,  gossiped,  and  ''  enjoyed  himself'*  considerably — the 
convent  at  Remiremont,  then  in  the  excitement  of  an  election  for  abbess 
—the  deep  silver  mines  at  Bossan — and  so  across  the  border  into  foreign 
lands.  At  Basle,  Montaigne  admired  the  workmanship  in  iron,  the  clocks 
to  the  churches,  the  tiles  with  which  roofs  and  floors  were  covered,  and  the 
porcelain  on  the  stoves.  He  admired,  too,  the  cookery,  espedally  of  fish-^— 
the  delicate  wines,  and  the  fresh-water  lobsters :  here,  too,  he  took  note 
of  the  first  smoke-jacks  he  had  ever  seen  in  use— of  the  custom  of  eatiuj^ 
horseradish  with  roast  meat,  of  letting  servants  eat  at  table  with  thenr 
masters,  and  of  the  guests  washing  their  hands  at  a  little  spout  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  *^  But  they  cared  more  for  their  dinners  than  for 
anything  else,"  and  had  bed-chambers  as  mean  as  their  dining-rooms  were 
superb— no  curtiuns  to  the  bed,  three  or  four  beds  side  by  side  in  the 
same  room,  no  chimneys,  no  means  of  making  a  fire  except  in  the  public 
room,  no  wooden  shutters  over  the  glass,  and,  worst  of  all,  dirty  sheets 
on  the  beds.  At  Baden  he  found  magnificent  hotels,  one  of  which  fed 
three  hundred  mouths  diuly :  he  admired  the  broad  open  streets,  the 
painted  outsides  of  the  houses,  and  the  handsome  fountains.  The  people 
of  the  country,  he  says,  sat  all  day  long  in  the  water  eating  and  drinking ; 
their  stuoidity  he  sets  down  as  somewing  remarkable.  Passing  thence 
be  saw  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine— came  to  Constance,  where  he  was 
lodged  '^  very  badly"  at  the  Eagle,  the  landlord  of  which  he  stigmatises 
as  a  specimen  of  '*  German  freedom  and  barbarian  pride" — stumed  sec- 
tarianism at  Lindau— discussed  sacramental  theology  at  Isne — ^inspected 
miraculous  relics  at  Augsburg — played  the  courtier  at  Innspruck— exa- 
mined the  new  church  at  Trent,  and  its  '^  marvellous  organ  adorned  with 
automata** — ate  sniuls  and  truffles  at  Rovero — grumbled  at  the  absence  of 
architectural  and  female  beauties  in  the  churches  at  Verona — ^rambled 
through  the  '*  long  and  ugly''  streets  of  Padua— and  at  Venice  hired  a 
gondola  for  his  use  night  and  day,  and  used  it  with  a  will,  at  both  seasons. 
At  Ferrara  he  was  fretted  by  fussy  officials  about  passports  and  bills  of 
health,  kissed  the  hands  of  the  duke,  Alfonzo  d'Este,  went  to  see  the  bust 
of  Ariosto,  and  visited  Tasso  in  prison.  At  Florence  he  found  fewer 
prettpr  women  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy,  compluned  of  lodgings,  and 
cooking,  and  hard  beds,  and  want  of  hnen,  and  bad  wines,  and  dir^ 
earthenware.  Thence  passing  through  Sienna  and  Montefiascone,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Bear — ^paying  twenty 
6cus  a  month  for  three  handsome  bedrooms,'^with  a  sitting-room,  pantry, 
stable^  and  kitchen,  with  firing  and  cook  included. 

He  had  a  copious  and  curious  list  of  grievances  to  prefer  at  first  against 
the  Etei^l  City.     "  First,  the  houses  were  insecure  against  the^  and 
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people  who  arrived  with  a  large  sum  were  obliged  to  deposit  it  at  a 
Danker's ;  second,  to  walk  out  at  night  was  not  safe ;  thirdi  a  General 
of  the  Cordeliers  had  just  been  removed  and  imprisoned  for  preaching  in 
a  very  vague  manner,  in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  agidnst 
die  idleness  and  pomp  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church ;  fourth,  that  his 
trunk  had  been  minutely  searched  at  the  Customs,  whereas  in  other 
Italian  cities  this  was  a  mere  formality ;  fifth,  that  all  books  found  in  his 
baggage  were  taken  away  to  be  examined,  which  was  done  so  slowly  that 
a  man  in  a  hurry  might  consider  them  lost ;  and  that,  moreover,  they 
were  so  exclusive,  that  a  Prayer-book  of  Paris,  not  of  Rome^  seemed  ex- 
dusive,  as  did  some  German  books  written  against  heresy,  because  the 
errors  combated  were  mentioned  in  them.  Montaigne  notes  that  in  all 
Germany  he  found  no  book  in  his  possession  forbidden."  He  duly 
attendea  the  Pope's,  mass  at  St  Peter's,  and  kissed  the  Pope's  scarlet- 
slippered  foot.  He  studied  Rome  at  large,  with  maps  and  books  by  night, 
ana  a  guide  (who  soon  became  superfluous)  by  day.  He  witnessed  a 
public  execution,  and  the  "  most  ancient  religious  ceremony  "  of  circum.- 
cision,  and  the  exorcism  of  a  devil  by  whom  a  notary  was  possessed.  He 
visited  the  Vatican  library,  saw  the  Veronica  (''  a  face  of  a  sombre  and 
obscure  colour,  in  a  square  like  a  great  mirror^),  and  the  ^'  lance-head  " 
in  a  crystal  bottle.  He  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the  miraculous  shrine  of 
Loretto;  and  anon  he  returned  nastily  into  Tuscany  by  way  of  Fano 
and  Urbino.  The  baths  at  Delia  Villa  detained  him  for  some  time,  till 
news  arrived  of  his  election  as  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  which  brought  him 
home  again  at  a  rather  quick  pace,  yik  Milan,  Turin,  and  Chanuiery,— 
reaching  Montaigne  itself  at  the  close  of  November,  1581,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  eighteen  months. 

The  two  periods  of  his  mayoralty,  his  conduct  during  the  plague  of 
1585,  his  journey  to  Paris,  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  his  rehtions 
with  Henri  IV.,  his  intimacy  with  Charron  and  Marie  de  Groumay,  his 
final  retirement  last  illness,  and  death, — rare  topics  the  least  familiar  to 
those  who  know  Montaigne  only  in  and  by  his  Essays;  and  these  con- 
stitute die  subject  of  Mr.  St.  John's  closing  chapters,  certainly  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  series,  and  related  with  spirit  to  the  last  The 
work  is  illustrated,  we  should  add,  with  several  excellent  engravings^  of 
real  value  as  aids  to  the  text,^— including  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mon- 
taigne (copied  from  the  original  painting  on  wood,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Payen),  and  sketches  of  the  Interior  of  Montaigne's  Library,  his 
Chiteau,  his  fieur-famed  Tower,  and  his  house  at  Bordeaux. 
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A  SWXDI^  YOTAGE  BOUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  lEAES 
1851, 1862, 1858. 

TEASrCOJLTEO  BT  MBft.  WOfSBXS. 

PlyiMati^  Joae,  1BS8. 

Os  Inmng  KeeHog  Islaods  we  proceeded  to  ihe  Mauntini,  and  sealed 
ihe  hadboor  ^  Port  Louii,  the  capital  of  that  MUy  idand,  on  the  14tli  of 
Haveh.  But  hw  of  the  ntiineroiis  lonely  pUoee  we  had  imted  donag 
our  diversified  i^opige  have  made  a  more  pleasiag  in^resskm  upon  me 
thaa  this  tdand.  At  a  distance  we  taw  the  hold  summits  of  the  lo% 
hillfl  shooting  «p  towards  the  white  cbuds  that  epvead  like  a  lUnmg  vei 
over  tiM  islfuki ;  as  we  came  nearer  we  cenld  decern  the  lower  lands, 
and  lastly  the  cultivated  fields  stretching  from  l^e  i^y  ridges  ^k>wn  to 
the  oeaehore,:  fertile  plantations,  chmwbes,  and  vUlages.  But  when  we 
laid  dodiled  the  long  northern  promontory,  and  the  lit<ie  idand  displayed 
itsetf  inali  its  mijestic  heaoty,  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  none  cf 
tiie  imptuiooB  descrip^ons  I  had  read  of  the  Isle  of  France  eeemed  to 
have  been  overdbrawn. 

DiMctly  hefore  us  stood  ihe  p1easant-k>oking  town,  with  its  houses  and 
gavdoiSt  at  the  openiag  to  a  vaHey  formed  by  the  piles  of  hakh  that  lay 
imooediately  behind  i^  town,  and  stretched  forth  tw«  arms,  wiA  which, 
•fl  it  were^  to  eiX)ompass  Port  Loms.  Above  the  numerous  peaks  that 
arose  from  that  mountain  ridge,  towned  the  lofty  La  Ponce,  together 
with  Ab  to  often  painted  md  so  w^  known  Potter  Bolte,  on  whose 
ooDical  summit  a  single  enormous  rook  rests  like  a  cro^m.  In  the  north 
is  situated  the  fertile  and  densely  populated  Pompelmous  district ;  w4ile^ 
in  the  south,  the  island  ends  in  steep,  harr^  tUSm,  But  between  ^eee 
-and  the  hills  which  overhang  Port  Lou»  is  an  extensive  plain,  nsing 
with  «  gende  slope  feom  the  shore  to  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  pre* 
sentinff  the  same  fertile,  emiling  aspect  as  die  country  towards  the  north. 
The  mole  landscape,  in  ehort,  is  repleto  mA,  tlw  most  harmonious  and 
picturesque  e(Mid>ination6  of  bold  hil^  deep,  verdant  valleys,  and  kixuit* 
ant  fidds,  where  mankind  have  erected  ^ir  dweltings,  and  enjoy  wk 
peace  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Louis  is  cwtahdy  not  large,  but  it  is  well  pro* 
tectod  by  nature  against  tempestuous  seas  and  the  destructive  hurricanes 
which  rage  in  certain  months.  Two  banks  jut  out  beyond  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  and  form  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  the  almost 
drcular  basin  is  reached,  where  the  shipping  lie  in  safety.  The  town  is 
regularly  built,  and  its  pretty-looking  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens. 
With  the  exception  of  Batavia,  I  mtve  seen  no  town  where  a  tasto  fer 
ornamental  gardening  is  so  prevalent  as  here.  Open  places,  with  aoue- 
ducts  and  wells,  are  found  in  abundance,  and  as  they  are  all  shaded  by 
fine  trees,  they  give  a  cool  and  charming  appearance  to  the  town.  There 
are  abundance  of  shops  of  all  kinds ;  and  when  one  sees  haberdashers' 
shops  fiUed  with  the  most  feshionable  eoods,  booksellers'  shops  with  the 
newest  literary  works,  magaanes  over&wing  with  dl  the  industrial  jpio- 
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imtiM  of  Evowpe,  snd  elcig«ntly  dreMed  ladiee  nakiog  pnrohaief  in  theofi 
#d6  JTMiweg  oae's  felf  trAD^kmted  to  some  iEiFOuiite  oity  of  our  old  £«rope^ 
sad  tfac  iotpreMioa  becomes  Btrooger  on  bearing  1m  Freaek  language 
from  all  lips.  AoMHig  the  public  bialdi^gs  I  must  mention  the  Museuo^ 
irhieh,  ^ibd^k  net  extensive,  is  tntnestiog  to  «  stnwiger  as  baring  a 
eoHectioii  of  all  tbe  natural  productions  of  MsHFitiuf^  and  OMSt  of  those 
#f  Ma^ifMcar,  especially  as  regards  botany.  The  supenirtendBat,  Mr. 
Bejei;  u  a  scientiDe  man  of  the  first  rank,  who  has  done  great  service  to 
si  ksowie^  by  his  reseandies  into  tbe  Flora  and  t£  Fauna  «f  this 
lofisbnids.  I  spent  in  his  kamedso<»ety^  few  hours  I  could  spara 
I  lay  esonrsions.  l^iere  are  two  other  public  boildii^  which  I  must 
Botpasi  over  in  silence,  the  onededicated  to  pleasure,  theodier  to  utiMty 
— titey  are  ^  Aeatre  and  the  provision-market.  The  fonim  is  asoroe- 
whait  ins^pBiBowit-looking  stone  building,  where  a  Frenoh  troupe  <if 
aeiois  perform  operas  and  dramas ;  tbe  other  is  a  plaoe  to  wbioh  I  hav^ 
9Bea  no  ptanallel,  except,  perhaps,  at  Sydney.  In  lai^  dean  sheds,  with 
took  auppoited  by  pillars,  were  to  be  seen  iov  sale  meet  of  all  sorls,  not 
nnr,  bvt  cooked ;  coffee  ready  lor  use,  and  other  aiiioles  prepared  for 
tmniediate  consumption.  Farther  on  lay,  piled  up,  a  qwmtitv  of  fine 
firuit.  But  it  was  not  the  eonunodities,  or  the  places  where  tttey  wen| 
soid,  whi^  akNM  drew  Attention,  the  numerous  black  vendors  of  the 
vmA&iM  articles  attracted  particular  observation;  not,  hoiprever,  on  account 
oi  iheir  beauty,  for  k  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  ugtier  women* 
The  hair  rottnd  the  crown  of  the  bead  was  painted  red ;  in  one  nostril 
were  iMteoed  rbgs  wiib  all  sorts  of  bobs  dangti.^  from- them,  and  in  the 
ears  bi^<»niament6,  to  which  were  attached  chtons  and  na^  which  at 
die  slightest  aaoti<m  jingled  loudly.  The  arms  were  adorned  with  tluok 
silver  bracelets,  and  the  fingers,  excepting  the  thumb,  with  silver  langs^ 
the  toe  next  tbe  great  toe  had  also  its  ring.  Add  to  all  i^is  tbe  strange 
figwres  tattooed  on  tbe  arms,  breast,  and  legs,  the  ln%ht  and  many- 
oekMned  oostnme,  principally  of  flaming  red  or  fiaunting  yellow — tha 
pecidiar  oountenance,  and  the  jumble  of  French  with  the  languages  of 
Afirica,  and  yon  tnay  £ukey  that  s«ch  a  representative  of  the  fair  sex  was 
leaMy  a  cnriesity. 

Here  was  to  be  found  on  one  side  the  degant  houses  of  the  Europeans, 
Ae  sprightly  Freadi  language,  the  military  music  ringing  through  the 
itreeta,  European  gardens,  shops,  dresses,  and  amnsemaits,  and  on  tha 
other  side  the  blending  of  so  many  nationaUties  horn  India  and  A&ica, 
Ifee  «gly  dwellings  of  ^keae  races  at  one  end  of  the  town,  their  poor  but 
at  Ae  aame  time  pieturesque  costomes,  and  their  pecultar  language  and 
gesticulation — it  was  difficult  at  first  to  determine  whether,  at  Port  Louis, 
OMo  was  in  an  Oriental  or  a  Eur<^eaa  town.  But  upon  a  closer  invasti- 
gslion  the  EavopMn  element  seemed  to  prevail ;  for  the  i^dv  cem^ 
■nnseatian  with  Paris  and  London,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  thesit 
plaoei^  Aa  post^  which  either  by  ^e  Gape  or  by  Sues  and  Aden  brings 
•■eh  ngvlar  new«  from  Europe,  seemed  to  draw  the  Mauritius  nearer  to 
hamo,  eapacially  to  diose  who,  like  ourselves,  had  come  fixnn  tha  free  -and 
imeivilised  eeeaMsknds  to  a  country  where  everything  spoke  of  the  ht^ 
ineBon  of  aMatal  enltivation  jmd  ^^ood  breeding. 

AH  this  was  lery  pkaiiagt  ft  oxv  greatest  enjoyments  were  away 
firom  the  town,  amongst  the  fields  and  the  hills.    Oar  shoit  Jtay  of  on§; 
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three  days  forbade  any  distant  exeursions  or  minute  researches.  I  had 
not,  therefore,  much  choice  in  the  views  that  I  saw  or  the  ccdlectioBg  tint 
I  made.  On  one  of  these  days,  I  ascended  the  mountain  ridee  to  see 
what  could  be  found  in  the  woods  that  clothed  its  summit  and  its  aides. 
After  a  most  laborious  ramble  of  sereral  hours  I  reached  a  height^  finom 
which  the  yiew  of  the  harbour  in  the  distance,  the  town  and  the  wide- 
stretched  plains  below,  and  the  mountain  peaks  by  my  side,  would  have 
been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment,  but  for  a  sudden  torrent  of  rain  which 
absolutely  drenched  me  in  a  yery  few  minutes.  Such  a  tremendoiai 
shower-bath  is  quite  an  extinguisher  to  any  enthusiast's  hopes  of  making 
discoveries  under  the  free  canopy  of  heaven.  Dejected  and  dripping  with 
water,  I  hastened  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  path  often 
led  close  by  the  side  of  gfaping  abysses,  and  reached  at  length  the  exten- 
sive plain  which  lies  there,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is 
almost  circular  in  form,  is  about  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which,  like  a 
mighty  barrier,  skirt  the  shores  of  the  island.  The  climate  there  is,  con- 
sequently, more  agreeable  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  temperate  and  equable, 
less  exposed  to  storms  and  hurricanes,  and  offers  a  pleasant  abode  to 
those  who  seek  health  and  quiet  amidst  pure  fresh  air. 

Having  at  the  house  of  an  hospitable  Creole  obtained  every  refresh* 
ment  and  comfort  after  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  day,  we  ascended 
the  mountain  ag^ain  the  following  morning.  Trees  with  magnificent 
flowers  and  shinin?  leaves,  ferns  resembling  palms,  sweetly  scented 
orchidess  on  the  fields  and  on  the  stumps  of  trees,  with  many  other  new 
beauties  belonging  to  the  riches  of  Flora,  surrounded  me,  and  made  me 
quite  forget  the  toil  of  the  ascent — indeed,  I  felt  a  positive  pleasure  in 
crawling  up  to  the  top. 

Though  at  this  moment  I  am  tosdng  on  the  waves  off  the  soutliMn 
coast  of  Africa,  in  thought  I  am  standing  on  yonder  hill,  and  gazing  over 
the  Isle  of  France.  Around  the  lovely  little  island  rolls  a  sea,  which, 
even  though  it  may  be  rough  and  fbammg,  from  that  distance  looks  cahn 
and  smooth.  Bordering  the  shores  of  the  oval  island  I  s^  rising  a  ninge 
of  hills,  with  several  sharp  needle-like  peaks.  Below  me  stretches  a 
smiling  landscape — fertile  fields,  houses,  churches,  country  roads,  and 
rivers,  that  bring  freshness  to  all  around.  In  the  almost  vanishing  depths 
on  the  other  side  I  descry  Port  Louis,  with  its  charming  environs^  and 
nearly  at  my  side — so  near  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  climb  up  to  it — ^rises, 
amidst  other  pinnacles,  the  celebrated  pile  Fetter  Botte,  that  seemt, 
like  a  frowning  Titan,  about  to  hurl  against  the  heavens  the  gigantic 
rock  it  bears  upon  its  head. 

Who  has  ever  at  any  time  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France 
without  recalling  with  a  sigh  the  history  of  Paul  and  Virginia?  In  this 
charming  romance,  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  has  sketched  with  a  master- 
hand  all  the  luxuriant  beauty  which  nature  here  displays ;  and  his  little 
book  has,  ^rhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  contributed  to  make  the 
name  of  this  ishmd  &mous ;  therdPore  strangers  never  omit  to  seek  ont 
the  spot  which  may  remind  them  of  what  they  felt  when  first  they  read 
the  narrative  of  these  two  children's  pure  and  naive  affection,  and  of  their 
unfortunate  frite,  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  flowers  tfanrt  spring  and 
£e  upon  theur  grave. 
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How  often  do  we  not  find  in  life  our  expectations  deceired  I  We  long 
after  some  object  in  the  distance,  and  derote  to  it  our  brightest  thoughts 
—but  on  approaching  it  the  mask  falls  off,  and  the  paltry,  prosaic  redity 
reveals  itself*  The  poetical  in  life' flies  like  an  illusion  when  you  seek  to 
grasp  it  with  your  hands.  Happy  they  who  allow  themselves  to  be  con- 
tented with  dreams  and  expectations  I 

Thus  it  was  in  this  instance.  I  remember  well,  even  now,  with  what 
emotion  I  read  these  glowing  pictures  of  the  waving  pahns — the  water- 
hXH^B  silver  foam,  the  hilFs  dark  shadows,  and  the  ocean's  billows — and 
liow  passionately  I  wished  that  I  might  one  day  be  able  to  wander 
amidst  these  enduintinfl^  scenes  !  Alas  !  I  have  stood  among  them  as 
a  cold  spectator,  for  all  around  me  bore  the  stamp  of  decay,  and  the 
mt»aic  whisper  was  dinned  into  my  ear,  ''This  history  of  Paul  and 
Viiginia  was  an  imaginary  story ;  tney  never  existed."  The  mansion 
and  die  gardens  belonged  formerly  to  one  of  the  richest  families  in  Port 
Louis,  and  then  everything  was  kept  in  the  best  order ;  but,  unluckily, 
the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fool,  who  squandered  all  that  he  had 
himself,  and  all  that  he  could  borrow.  The  flowers  withered,  the  trees 
became  rotten,  the  hedges  ran  wild,  and  Paul  and  Virginia's  grave  was 
shown  for  money  !     There  will  soon  be  no  vestige  of  it ! 

Notwithstandmg  the  warmth  of  feeling  with  which  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre  took  the  part  of  the  slaves,  it  is  said — ^and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  oould  not  forgive  him  for  the  duplicity — ^that  his  kindness  and  com- 
pasnon  were  only  in  declamation,  for  that  during  his  residence  there  he 
showed  himself  the  harshest  and  most  unmercifil^l  master  that  could  be  to 
his  aUkves.  Was  this  truth  or  slander  ?  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  de* 
tide.  But  thus  was  the  veil  rent  asunder,  behind  which  one  seemed  to 
discern  perfection — and  that  which  has  warmed  the  heart  is* either  a 
poeai  or — a  lie. 

We  sailed  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  the  fngate  cast  anchor  in  Josel 
Bay,  without  having  encountered  anything  remarkable  on  our  voyage* 
except,  indeed,  that  we  made  a  disagreeable  acquaintance  with  one  of 
the  storms  that  render  these  seas  so  dangerous. 

I  have  now  to  rdate  to  you  our  sojourn  at  the  Cape,  our  vbit  to  St. 
Helena,  our  latest  ploughing  of  the  Mabe  Atlantigum,  and  our  return 
to  Europe. 

The  9th  of  April,  on  one  of  the  loveliest  days  that  could  be,  even  in 
that  diarming  cumate,  we  landed  at  Table  Bay.  In  the  dazzling  sun- 
shine was  tracidd  against  the  dark  blue  heavens  the  remarkable  outline 
of  Cape  Town,  which  lay  before  us,  with  its  background  of  three  gigantic 
lulls,  m  the  centre  of  which  the  well-known  Table  Mountain — 3500  feet 
lueh— arose  with  its  grey,  naked  sides  towards  the  skies.  These  lofty 
hius  enclosed  a  semicircular  empty  space,  which,  near  the  precipitous 
liill-sides,  wore  a  greyish-blue  aspect,  owing  to  the  forests  of  the  gigantic 
I^tea  Argentea,  but  at  some  distance  from  them  it  took  a  more 
pleasing  tone,  for  groves  of  trees,  with  gayer  foliage,  were  planted  there ; 
and  still  further  off  were  entered  the. smiling  regions  of  vineyards  and 
gardens,  beUnd  which  appeared  the  pretty  town,  with  its  houses  and 
churches. 

To  the  left,  covered  with  quicksands  and  salt-pits  of  stagnant  water, 
stretched  an  apparently  almost  interminable  barren  phun  towards  the 
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U  fmwing  a  biick||fouBd  to  Cape  Tswiiy  te^vvered  ob«  bmmi  •£  rodk  «hov» 
Ae  odier,  ramnag'm  a  fenfrnMranitaia  ekaia — ^Tided  sometiflMS  bj^Mp 
nrniws — towards  tkt  sovth,  vatil  tke  ksl  tlifF  plunged  preeipkatehry.  a^ 
it  were,  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the  banriw  beiweca  the  ladMn  antt  iium 
Afitta^  OeeaM— the  Cape  ^  Stotms^  or  «£  Geod  Hope. 

Steh-k  a  pietrare  oi  Seutii  A^ea  at  it  flEtrikct  the  ^e  ^  a  bdhoUn^ 
The  rich,  handsone  town  Ymy  kmsgly  embraeed  b^r^e  meanftaki  gionfta 
>iflneh  ha^e  stood  ^ere  sittce  the  day  of  the  Creation  aad  aM&  so  maiy 
Aoiisanda  of  human  beiaga  pass  away:  fiiat  tiie  wUd,.  feaoy  smid^  aJaon^ 
l^es,  thea  the  white,  g^e^H^-gain,  aew  aettkts,  with  tfanr  sai|Mi  anil 
iMr  restlesa  mincfo,  mtil  the  hands'  of  strangers  laid  the  feafwiatiest  af 
that  town'  which  new  reposes  in  safety  hy  the  side  of  the  insawnse  oecett 
ever  which  dw  lahabitMits  of  other  houb  boldiy  hastot  te  plae«  dsa* 
eapstol,  which  not  oaly  iacreasea  the  eoBomeree  <^  iket  laaridy  bat  ia  Aa 
aieaat  of  ealtghtena»nt  aad  refinemeat. 

Yes,  Cape  Town  is  now  oae  of  those  spots  upon  the  eaithi  to  nd^dl. 
Many  knght  aaid  man^  sad  recoUeetioas  are  attached^  and  where  naaiM 
proofs  have  been  given  of  the  power  of  the  hig^r  over  ih»  weaker,  u 
#a8^  the  discerery  of  this  spot  that  transfonned  into  reality  att  Aet  gMeu 
dveaaos  aboot  the  splendonrs  and  treasures  of  Asia  that  the  iaiaj  '  ^*  ^ 
had  pietared  to>  itself  irom  the  ttsMS  of  the  greyest  antiquity ;  it  i 
t^t  nation  after  nation  set  theaasekes  down  te  keep  a  loeb^ut 
in^ ;  here^  that  so  many  fboad  an  early  grave— ethers^  sacoeai  ha  liiti 
the  iatel'Hgent  race  expelled  here  the  dark  ones>— alee  !  with  the  hiaody 
weapons  which  civilisation  has  toe  often  wielded ;  here  one  great  powev 
$itmr  aiM>ther  fought  to  win  the  arid  little  mountaiint  spedc^  whne  naw^  im 
away  from  home,  everything  is  to  be  found  that  European  lagmaaty  aad 
semi  life  in  Europe  have  invented  and  can  exhibit  as  proefii  of  the  high 
di^free  to  which  impreveaient  has  been  carried  in  our  tisMw 

The  frigate  rem»ned  in  table  Bay  until  the  2(Mi  of  April  That  haji 
is  in  form  like  a  wide  sack,  on  one  side  bounded  by  Cape  Towa^  e&  tat 
oi^er  by  a  sandy  dK)re,  behind  whieh  h^her  and  lower  r^gea  o£.  raoon- 
taias  run  parallel  to  the  coast.  A  number  of  sea4<ttrds^  and  of  fish  ae% 
cending  to  the  surface,  give  life  to  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  aad  £urdieff 
ap  the  bay  the  picture  becomes  still  more  animated  with  the  quantity  of 
ships  which  seek  shelter  in  that  harbour,  oae  of  the  best  thiuk  can  bac 
At  the  entnmce  to  Table  Bay  lies  Bobben  Island,  an  islet  tiiat  was  fbi^ 
merly  f^propriated  as  a  |daee  of  safe-keeping  for  the  criminals  of  tB» 
edbny.  It  is  now  used  as  a  retreat  for  the  insane,  but  is  so  barr^  aai 
dreary*)ooking,  that  it  seems  little  calculated  as  an  abode  ta  soothe.  dUn 
spair  or  enliven  mdkineholy. 

Cape  Town,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  a  handsome  eity^  pleasant  to  tiia 
^e,  with  its  alleys  of  oak  and  other  trees  that  are  planted  in  the  sfcreeliL 
The  houses  have  two  quite  different  characters.  Maay  show  distksct 
traces  of  that  older  time  when  Dutch  taste  and  Dutch  customs  rtded  alt 
With  the  gable-ends  turned  towards  the  street,  with  additk>na  built  iqaaa 
the  roof,  with  ornamented,  often  painted  walls,  they  look  as  venerable  as 
respectable  old  matrons  in  new-washed  and  stiffly  starched  boMday  attare. 
Others,  again,  are  bidlt  in  the  English  fashion,. and  lodk  like  littfe  maiit 
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9md  aU  kinds  hai^e  tkeior  ecHigvegatioDS  and  nteettag-bousM^  Jtfaay  o£ 
tiie  meeting-houses  and  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  Nor  is  tawe 
any  wmi  o£  ciffieial  puUio  hvildings^  or  of  fMic  pkices^  When  one 
glaiMHi  o?er  the  extensive  sandj  enyirons^  the  bunrtHip  pkoasi  aftd  Baked 
£iU%  which  eBComfMMs  Cafe  Town,  it  looks,  with  its  gieen  enelesmea 
and  shady  walks^  Hke  an  eachai^king  little  oasis  in  the  desert.  In  thet 
centre  of  the  town  lies  a  lai^  pkee  with  recdamt  alleys,  formed  l^  enr 
kewuuig  k>fty  trees,  and  hither  in  the  cool  evening  hours  floek  erowcb 
ai  pe<^e,  among  whom,  howeter,  amidst  til  their  strange  mriety,  are 
BQi  t0  he  fennd  such  a  mixture  of  races  as  in  Bcbtavia,  or  sosae  ai  the- 
lax^r  commercial  towns  of  India. 

I  made  an  exeursion  in  an  orndtbus  to  a  distance  of  several  nnles  from 
the  tewa.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  but  that  the  oooalry  was  of  ther 
laost  Bcmotoiious,  wearisome  diaracter  possible,  with  trees  of  the  nature 
ef  reeds^  fJants  that  grow  in  sand,  and  great  masses  of  heaths^  fitth 
stenle  as  was  the  ground^  and  poor  as  was  the  regetation,  as  if  tiie  god* 
desa  of  flowers  disdained  to  smile  upon  that  regio%  during  the  months  nf 
Septconher,  O^oher,  and  November  the  arid  tract  would  be  transfoemedi 
hftto-  hloombg  pkiss,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  simh  rich  beaety  that  ody 
those*  wh»  are  aG(|uainted  with  the  Cape  plants  in  hothouses  coidd  iam 
waif  idea  of  the  magni6eeace  then  displayed. 

Ahaat  the  twilight  houi^ — if  that  terra  can  be  traed  in  a  climate  wheir 
tfa»  darkness  of  night  immediately  and  suddenly  succeeds  to  the  bright' 
l^bffe  of  day — we  reached  the  litUe  town  of  £liellm>bosehy  whmre  I  len 
maiaed  for  two  days,  in  order  to  search  amoi^  the  neighbouring  luUs  ior 
wluit  the  period  of  the  year  might  present  of  floweimg  plaatsL  The 
tcnrm  or  village  had  qaite  an  old-mhioned  Dutch  look.  From  ilm 
nearest  hills  a  view  was  obtained,  which  deserves  to  be  descv^d,  as  li^ 
wffnrded  an  idea  of  the  appearance  oi  the  whde  of  that  part  of  the 
ooantry.  In  the  background,  str^ching  away  into  the  distance  as  lar  aa 
the  ey«  co«dd  disoem  c^*  the  udoiown  and  mystical  Sooth  Africa,  aothiw 
was  visible  but  chains  of  lofty  hills  with  wild,  grotesque-looking,  jagged 
peaks>  i^pon  which  snow  lies  during  the  winter  season,  but  which,  at  me 
time  I  saw  them,  were  gay  and  bare.  Extensive  table-lands  and  confined 
nrinea  were  int^mdngled  with  them,  and  gave  variety  to  the  romantie 
sonntam  seene,  which  was  wanting  in  no3nng  but  wood  and  verdure. 
In  the  fereground  lay  the  whole  rocky  peninsula,  which,  like  a  narrow:, 
tnaagle  covered  vnth  upright  points,  ran  from  Cape  Town  for  oat  in  tiie 
sea  towards  the  south.  The  centre  of  the  pan<M*ama  was  filled  up  hy 
TaUe  Bay>  with  its  walls  of  cli£&,  upon  which  Table  Mountain  stuids 
like  a  mighty  adamantine  castle,  flanked  by  two  gigantic  sentry-boaesy 
and  from  whence  the  mountain  ridge  stretches  in  a  southern  directicm  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  well-known  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  One  side  of  the  peninsula  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  False  Bay,  a 
deep,  wide  gulf,  whose  shcures  on  the  east  and  west  are  guarded  by  steep, 
lefty  masses  of  rode,  within  which  the  country  is  low  and  sandy  as  at 
Table  Bay.    Between  these  two  immense  gul^s — Fidse  Bay  and  Tidde. 
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Bi^ — ^there  is  a  tongue  of  land  of  about  twenty  English  miles  in  bieadth^ 
and  from  the  collection  of  hills  which  form  the  Table  Mountain  and  its 
appendages,  as  far  as  the  hills  near  Stellenbosch,  nothing  meets  the  eye 
but  an  extensire,  monotonous  plain,  covered  with  quicksands,  from  which 
all  vegetation  and  life  appeared  to  be  banished,  for  the  time  being  at 
least. 

The  whole  of  this  panorama,  lofty  and  extended  though  it  may  be,  is 
uniform  and  wearisome  to  look  at.  It  has  altogether  such  a  desoLate 
i^pearance,  that  one  wonders,  on  gazing  at  that  cheerless  sand  and  these 
naked  hills,  how  any  set  of  people  could  have  dreamed  of  establishing^ 
themselves  here  to  seek  their  fortune  and  improve  their  prospects  in  life. 
One  fiuncies — ^perhaps  without  reasonable  grounds — ^that  the  rest  of 
Africa  must  exhibit  a  similar  desert  And  for  the  possessions  of  suck 
regions  have  men  fought  throughout  two  centuries!  Is  it  to  enrich 
with  blood  these  sandy  wastes  ? 

On  my  return  from  Stellenbosch,  whence  I  brought  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  my  collection,  I  passed  two  delightful  days  at  the  country  boose 
of  our  consul,  and  afterwards  made  an  excursion  to  the  fur-famed  Ctm- 
stantia.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  chain  of  hills  runs  from  the 
Table  Mountain  down  to  the  headland  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
About  the  centre  of  this  many-peaked  mountain  ridge  is  a  flattened-look- 
ing  hill,  upon  the  lower  declivity  of  which  lie  the  various  places  which 
bear  in  common  the  name  of  Constantia.  My  visit  was  to  the  original 
Constantia,  now  called  '^  Great  Constantia."  One  passed  througpb  an 
alley  of  oak-trees  to  the  town,  which  is  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and 
behind  which  the  storehouses  for  the  celebrated  wine  were  situated.  I 
was  received  with  much  courtesy  by  the  proprietor,  conducted  to  the 
wine  vaults,  and  requested  to  taste  the  different  sorts.  The  places  where 
the  real  Constantia  grows  lie  to  the  east,  and  the  peculiarity  which  pro- 
duces these  grapes  may  be  sought  partly  in  the  situation  of  these  places, 
partly  in  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  moisture  from  the  hills  whiph 
IS  found  there. 

It  has  been  tried  to  procure  the  same  sort  of  vrine  in  other  directions, 
but  those  who  have  attempted  this  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  peculiar  flavour  and  taste  which  make  Constantia  so  rare  and  so 
mucn  admired. 

In  tiie  greater  part  of  the  colony  a  variety  of  wines  are  produced,  from 
the  lighter  French  wines  to  the  strongest  Madeira  and  sherry.  But 
these  wines,  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  Cape  wine,  are  not 
held  in  high  estimation,  nor  are  they  high  in  price.  Their  inferiority  is 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  manufacture  rather  than  to  any  fault  in  the 
grapes  themselves;  the  strictness  of  the  numerous  government  enact- 
ments is  also  a  disadvantage  to  them. 

We  left  the  Cape  on  the  20th  of  April,  and,  after  a  pleasant  voyage 
of  ten  days,  we  saw,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  shooting 
up  from  the  sea. 

The  island  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  mighty  fortress  with  bastions  and 
towers,  fixed  there  in  the  ocean  solely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
fury  of  the  waves.  The  next  morning  we  cast  anchor  at  James  Town,  the 
<mljr  town  in  the  island,  and  here  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  taking 
a  view  of  the  whole  historical  rock,  for  a  rock  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
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of  ihe  word.  Lofty,  steep,  rocky  walls  arise  on  iall  sides,  the  one  clump 
of  hills  standing  close  to  the  other,  separated  only  hy  deep  narrow 
rarines.  All  tell  a  tale  of  wild  conTnlsions  at  the  time  when  these 
masses  were  formed ;  now,  all  looks  cold  and  hostile.  Not  a  blade  of 
erass,  not  a  green  spot  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  hard  stone,  and  the  white 
foam  of  the  billows,  far,  far  below,  as  they  dash  against  the  solid  rock,  is 
the  only  variety  in  the  greyish  brown,  sad  hne  in  which  all  else  is 
enveloped.  It  is  only  by  chance  the  eye  lights  upon  a  few  traces  of 
human  bdngs  and  active  nature,  which  appear  far  off  amidst  the  deep 
valleys,  or  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  hills,  which  is  crowned  by 
some  fine  pine-trees,  though  they  are  generally  concealed  by  clouds. 
From  the  place  where  our  fngate  lay,  we  had  a  particularly  good  view  of 
the  island.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  was  the  opening  to  one  of  these 
narrow  but  very  deep  valleys,  or  rather  abysses,  which  in  many  of  the 
bays  wind  like  the  coast,  and  there  widen  a  little.  On  the  gentle  slope 
of  this  valley  lay  the  little  town,  with  its  white  buildings  and  small  green 
gardens,  which  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  ugly  naked  roc^  on 
whose  sides  and  summits  numerous  fortifications  called  to  remembrance 
that  period  when  this  little  island  was  only  a  great  state  orison,  selected 
for  its  security  and  solitude,  and  where  cannon-balls  could  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance every  inquisitive  stranger.  Its  whole  appearance  was  anything  but 
pleasing,  yet  it  afforded  an  additional  proof  of  the  endless  variety  in 
which  the  forms  of  nature  clothe  themselves ;  and  it  spoke  eloquently 
Hkewise  of  that  all-subduiDg  human  mind  which  could  control  itself  even 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  desolation. 

As  the  frigate  remained  here  two  days,  I  was  able  not  onlv  to  visit  the 
town  and  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  those  ever-to-be-remembered  places 
already  so  often  described,  Napoleon's  prison  and  grave,  but  also  to 
traverse  more  than  one  of  the  deep  inland  valleys,  ascend  the  lofty 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  wander  over  the  table-lands  to 
the  east  and  west.  I  shall  now  give  you  a  brief  account  of  these  excur- 
sions, taking  care  not  to  be  too  diffuse  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
often  a  million  times  better  treated,  but  which,  however,  will  always  retain 
its  powerful  interest  while  history  itself  exists. 

1  have  mentioned  the  situation  of  James  Town  at  the  opening  of  a 
deep  valley.  Its  appearance  is  easily  described.  Immediately  above  the 
suT^beaten  shore,  which  to  the  right  and  left  disappears  beneath  tiie  pre- 
cipitous frowning  rocks  that  descend  into  the  very  sea  itself,  and  which 
shows  in  the  centre  but  for  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  feet — a  wall  of 
sand — lies  the  town,  locked  in  by  fortifications  on  tiie  side  towards  the 
sea,  consisting  of  a  deep  moat,  ramparts  bristiing  with  cannon  and 
mortars,  and  above  these  a  still  higher  wall,  likewise  presenting  a  threat- 
ening aspect.  You  pass  through  a  lofty  and  well-guarded  gatewav,  and 
find  yourself  in  the  only  open  place  in  tiie  town,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  neat  garden,  a  pretty  church,  an  hotel,  and  some  well-built  private 
houses.  A  short  street  leads  upwards  from  this,  and  at  a  little  distance 
divides  itself  in  two,  of  which  the  one  to  the  left  ascends  the  hill  towards 
the  nordi  side  of  tiie  island,  and  that  on  the  right,  which  is  extremely 
kng,  extends  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  town,  higher  up  the  valley, 
and  from  thence  to  the  opposite,  or  southern  end  of  the  island.  In  that 
street  is  situated  the  barracks  of  the  military,  which,  however,  are  by  no 
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owta»  m  h&oiBome  as  ik%  bwUkigftef  the  same  kkid  we  are  ) 
te  teem  ether  Eng&ihaofeMfl.  The  vpper  part  of  thi»  rtreel  ifl  pkntei 
wkh  a  fine  alley  of  Indtiaa.  I^^^reea.  There  k  a  tolmibly  gooA  ikpiA 
ffar^Hi  aUadMd  to  the  bacracka^  but  no  lit^e  space  is  left  hj  the  hiUsy 
Vmk  ene  mtii^  aaemid  ^l  h^^her  to  fiad  gardens  filled  wkh  geed  kmi>^ 
trees.  The  hoesea  on  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ha^Fe  a  eorafortable 
EbglHfa  look.  To  the  eastward,  ob  the  contrary,  th^  k^  like  the 
lawesi  resorts  of  poverty  and  vice.  The  shops  are  well  supplied,  hot  the 
pikes  el  ^eods  are  slmmefi^ly  hig^  James  Town  k  altog^her  a  very 
manterestii^  plaee^  of  which' there  k  redly  little  to  be  aaid  einept  that 
it  k  stcoBgly  fertified.  The  Miinber  of  its  inhebatants  k  zeekoned  tc^  be 
ahottt  iiin»  thoesand.  Many  n^oes  are  to  be  fiouad  ha;e  who  h«ie 
been  reseaed  from  slave  sh%>8  by  EngUi^  men-of'^war,  and, sent  hither  to 
lead^tfe  indeed,  but  most  mkoraUe  lives. 

Her%  as  everywhere  in  iim  South,  e  stranger  k  strad^  by  ^  iiae 
fiignrcs  ef  the  Creole  females.  Thire  k  an  dasticity  in  thra:  gait,  a 
plkbility  in  all  their  ■MMrements,  a  grace  by  which  the  eye  k  invok»^ 
tartly  fittciaaited,.  and  to  these  attraeti^is  k  aMed  a  lively,  uaembanassed 
masMT,  whidi  k  eactremdy  pkasmg..  The  £uiopeans  I  saw  here  had  aH 
aaak  (^  reogned  dejection,  as  if  they  were  ^pute  <M^irited,  whick  was 
not  scurpriaing  ia  sudi  a  dull  abode  as  St.  Helena. 

On  B^  jMHMy  to  the  eelebrated  Long  wood,  where  Ni^leon  was 
"kept  a  prisoner,  I  took  ^e  road  to  ike  left.  It  was  mostly  eut  out  of  the 
ataep  rodn  of  lava,  and  stretched,  in  a  B%iag  eours^  along  the  sharp 
inde  of  the  hill,  which  was  barricaded  down  to  ib»  ocean  beneath  by  aa 
adamantine  wall.  When  I  had  laboured  ^  the  worst  part  of  the  ascent 
to  where  ^  green  spots  b^an  to  shew  themselves,  I  was  compeo* 
sated  fisr  my  trouble  by  the  s^t  I  obtained  in  loddng  backwards^  I 
beheld,  as  in  iiae  prospective  of  e  bird'»-eye  view,  from  a^  elevation  ci  two 
thoHsand  &et  above  the  sea,  our  handsome  Eugenie  reponng  proudly 
among  a  nomher  of  m^chant  vessds  at  the  foot  of  the  bare,  inhospitable* 
lodsiog  bilk,  from  whose  every  pedc  and  projection  the  numerous  forti&» 
oaideiis  exhibited  thdr  defensive  or  threatening  cannon,  and  around  whiek 
paths  in  all  directions  wound  like  white  threads.  I  could  see,  incarcerated 
as  k  were  in  the  narrow  valley  below,  the  town,  with  its  white  booses, 
and  itsy  at  that  distance,  lilliputianrlooking  inhabitaBts,  and  the  green 
gardens,  making  such  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  greykh  black,  haid  reduv 
out  which  only  grew  a  few  strag^ing  cacti.  It  was  by  no  means  a  pretty 
hut  yet  certainly  a  peculis^,  vkw. 

I  unexpeetedly  feU  in  here  wi^  a  good-natured  negro,  who  was  driving 
hk  donkeys  back  from  the  town,  whither  he  had  carried  fruit  in  die  mom^ 
ing  from  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Longwood.  As  may  be  siip-^ 
poied,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  my  new  guide,  and  amused  him 
with  soQMt  account  of  our  large  shipy  after  which  he  related  to  me  the 
history  of  Us  childhood  on  the  coast  of  Afriea,  where  he  hod  been^  sdd 
by  hk  own  relatives ;  how  shockingly  he  had  been  treated  on  board  the 
fliaver;  how  an  English  cruker  had  taken  it,  and  made  him  free,  and  how 
he  had  settled  here — ^was  married  and  had  a  young  family.  It  was  quite 
a  liittle  romance,  die  intereirt  <^  which  was  heightened  by  the  expresave 
gestures  of  my  swarthy  companm,  and  served  to  beguik  the  fotigue  of 
the^^'uniey. 
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iL«kBgdi.wenMlMdth»topofllieIiiM$  Ae  kcttt haA  bem oppmsm 
Iwaithi  mil  i^tluneAetottpnatiifewaaKaldyTetccMly  and  Ink  q«ift» 
refreshed  as  I  wandered  amidst  the  pine  woods,  and  olbaeryed  scvetal 
plasftB  whi«b  namkidad  me  of  European  Ti^ftatbB.  We  paased  the 
^fiatf-wftj  Houfl^"  a  kiad.o£hoto)»  wfaieh,  aeen  fi«m  the  faaibour,  feoki 
at  i£k  weie  enthroned  high  up  on  the  efowniiig  tiuamit  of  the  isUnil, 
and  whoie  sign,  on  wUdi  NafMleon  is  depicted  in  an  impcfldai  atlitade, 
wnA  a  aea-green  coat  and  flaakig  led  dbeefcs^  as  if  he  wwe  bbahing  at 
his  own  portrait^  resainded  bm  of  the  honoured  ground  on  whidb  I  was 
Iwadawg,  and  I  stopped  to  take  a  glance  around  me. 

It  eo«Id  haidlj  W  bdieved  possiUe  tha*  llie  same  St.  Hden%  ^MA 
fiwaa  the-  sea  looks  so  gloiomy  and  fr^^htfiil,  eould  show  suoh  loTdij  qtots 
as  met  the  ey%  up  joM«r.  Before  me  rose  the  sky-high  mountain-teps^ 
BsA  naked  and  dark,  hke  the  rocks  <m  tfie  shore,  but  dothed  in  losuriant 
gieoa  Teidore^  whieh  ahnost  imparted  to  them  a  tropical  appearanee^ 
Neat  white^  houses  lay  groiq^d  mpen  the  heights  like  boM  outpo^  and 
SButkt  the  red-^tii^ed  ridges  wound  de^  yaUeys,  watered  bj  sasaH 
mulets^  ever  which  we^ang- willows  were  sadly  bending^  a^  ifeven  new> 
at  tibia  dayv  lamenting  iraot  had  been  the  destiny  of  St.  Helouk 

J«rt  at  tins  spot,  from  whenee  I  was  gazing  on  the  beautiful  peospeet 
around,  Napoleon's  sepulchral  valley  opened  at  some  depth  henaath  mj 
fise^  that  nniTersalik  known  Longwood,  where  the  gveat  emperoiv  tiie 
es^le^  the  stroke  of  whose  mighty  wing^  Ind  been  heard  by  an  entise 
wocU^  iai^pvisoaed  in  a  narrow  cage,  had  pined  away  and  died.  The 
place  has  obtained  its  name  from  a  small  woedhad  tract  which  was 
tbraaerly  to  be  found  there;  now  it  was  only  a  sterile^  monotoneas 
saifiwe,  dotted  bete  and  there  witii  a  few  miserable  trees,  and  covered 
with  a  tiiin  layer  of  earth.  On  the  western  slope  were  to  be  seen  some 
well  cultiyated  fidida,  enclosed  by  aloes  and  cactus  hedges ;  lower  down 
ha  the  valley  were  soine  sc^itary  gardens^  and  towards  the  sea  arose  two 
lofty  mowatam  peaks^ — the  Fiagtimff  and  ti^  Bam — tiie  fermer  shaip 
and  high,  tile  latter  resembling  an  enormous  be^ive,  but  both  total^ 
bare  and  of  a  gtepA.  yellow  colour.  The  whole  had  a  most  desolate  ap^ 
peaiance^  and  if  it  had  been  wished  to  sdbect  a  spot  upon  the  eartii  whcffe 
the  great  revolutions  of  nature  should  evince  in  legible  diameters  tiie 
leaak  of  ibA  wild  convulnons,  and  where  the  free  glance  soight  soar 
inta  ^paee  only  ta  perceive  how  severed  from  friends  »d  from  tiiie  world 
the  iadividnal  waa  who  was  wasting  away  tiieve  in  chains,  the  dioiee  was 
iadeod  ^propriate. 

Longwood  is  a  eoUeetion  of  insignificant-looldng  houses^  almost  all  dmt 
in  by  a  tolerably  high  stone  wall.  The  buEiHng,  which  was  asngned  to 
Napoleon  as  a  lesid^ce,  is  a  stone  house  of  a  single  story,  with  five  win- 
dows on  oae  side,  to  which  is  joined  anotiifflr  at  right  angles  with  tii# 
back  wdl.  You  enter  by  a  verandah,  and  find  yourself  in  the  so-calkd 
billiard-room,  from  which  you  proceed  to  the  apartment  which  is  named 
^Napoleon's  drawing-roeo),''  where  his  corpse  lay  in  state;  then  yon 
pass  to  the  dtning-room,  in  which  the  emperor  died,  and  where  hb  Httle 
abrary  was  placed.  From  thence  you  go  to  the  adjoming  house,  where 
Us  bed-chamber,  dresnng-room,  and  batii-room  lay — and  having  aecooa^ 
phshed  this,  you  have  visited  all  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  Hfe— •" 
fUw^  was  odiy  a  slow  death — was  oecupied  by  him.     The  house 
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his  physician  lived  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  court-yardi  And  that 
which  was  inhabited  by  his  attendants  contiguous  to  the  one  in  which  was 
hb  sleeping  apartment. 

And  what  do  you  think  is  the  condition  of  this  place  now?  There  is 
scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows,  the  curtains  in  the  interior  are 
no  more  to  be  seen,  even  the  stones  of  the  walls  are  crumbling  into  dost. 
The  floors  are  covered  with  dirt,  the  roofis  are  falling  in.  The  room  in 
which  Napoleon's  dead  body  lay  was  lately  occupied  by  a  thrashing- 
machine  ;  and  in  that  one  in  which  he  drew  his  latest  breath  a  scaffold 
has  been  erected  to  dry  com  on.  The  library  is  filled  with  com  and 
chaff,  and  his  bed-chamber  is  paved  with  stone  like  a  street,  and  fitted  up 
with  four  stalls,  in  which  some  meagre,  jaded-looking  cart-horses  stamp, 
and  champ,  and  chew  their  provender.  Devastation,  in  its  most  de- 
grading forms,  reigns  here  over  everything,  and  chides  an  enemy's  re- 
membrance of  the  mighty  dead.  Yes,  and  also  it  speaks  in  high  reproach 
of  a  nation  which  boasts  of  being  great  and  noble,  and  which  nui  yet 
condescended  to  take  such  a  pitiful  revenge.  Love,  it  is  said,  outlives 
death.  Alas !  hatred  does  so  also.  The  British  govemment  now  lets 
these  premises  for  a  tolerably  large  sum,  and  the  tenant  uses  his  right  of 
demanding  two  shillings  as  the  price  of  admission  from  every  visitant  to 
this  place  of  abominations. 

Close  by  stands  the  new  *^  palace,**  which  was  built  for  the  dreaded 
prisoner,  but  to  which  Napoleon  never  would  remove,  and  in  which  he 
never  set  foot  but  once.  It  is  a  very  comfortable  villa,  witii  many  hand* 
some  rooms,  surrounded  by  a  tastenil  garden  sheltered  from  the  easterly 
wind,  which  sweeps  wildly  over  the  heights  above,  and  brings  with  it 
coolness  and  sleet.  Encamped  on  the  plain  beyond  this  were  the  trocms 
who  formed  the  guard  to  ensure  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoner,  and  by 
whom  every  visitor  to  Longwood  was  reported  at  the  town. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  inhabited  by  Napoleon  is  a  small  level 
space,  where  are  some  cypresses  and  a  tall  fir-tree.  At  the  foot  of  the 
latter  is  an  opening  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  of  some  ells  in  width, 
Hfdiich  was  formerly  a  fishpond.  On  its  margin  the  emperor  used  to  have 
a  chair  placed  for  himself,  and  feed  his  fishes  mechanically,  while  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  wandering  far  away.  I  confess  that  I  lingered  with  deep 
interest  near  tiib  narrow  pond,  where  he,  the  mighty  one,  had  scattered 
crumbs  to  his  fishes,  as  he  had  formerly  scattered  crowns  and  kingdoms 
to  perhaps  as  thankless  kinsmen  and  friends ;  and  there  can  scarcely 
exist  a  place  so  fitted  to  call  forth  reflections  upon  the  vanity  and  transi* 
toriness  of  all  that  is  called  greatness,  as  this  one,  where  everything  upon 
which  the  eye  rests  bears  witness  only  to  scorn  and  forgetfulness ! 

After  having  visited  all  those  spots,  and  listened  to  much  local  intelli- 
gence, long  to  be  remembered  by  the  stranger,  I  descended  into  the  dale 
where  the  gardens  stood,  which  were  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  the 
ruins  of  the  prison,  and  took  my  way  to  the  valley  of  the  erave.  It  lies 
but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  road,  and,  on  approaching  it,  a  small 
wooden  building  is  seen,  where  the  watchman  resides,  and  where  eveiy 
visitor  must  inscribe  hb  name  in  a  book,  and  pay  a  fee  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence,  to  which  must  be  added  a  littie  douceur  for  the  bits  of 
willow-tree,  Napoleon's  geranium,  cypress  twigs,  lead,  and  fragments  of 
stones  and  brick,  with  which  you  load  yourself  for  your  own  benefit  and 
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that  of  TOur  posterity.  This  done,  yon  enter,  and  behold  the  spot  where 
he  was  laid. 

It  is  a  little  round  green  place,  about  twelve  ells  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  grey  wooden  railing.  Inside  are  eight  or  nine 
cypress-trees,  and  farther  in,  on  one  side,  are  the  two  weeping  willows  of 
world-wide  <^lebrity.  Under  their  shade  lies  the  grave.  It  is  empty 
now,  and  you  descend  into  it  by  a  ladder,  protected  the  while  from  the 
lays  of  the  sun  by  an  awning  which  is  spread  over  it.  On  the  outside 
of  the  railing  is  the  fresh,  cool  fountain,  and  with  the  dark  shade  of  the 
willow-trees  mingle  the  smiUng  tints  of  a  blooming  red  hibiscus.  AH 
is  simple,  and  yet  how  majestic ! 

It  would  have  been  an  induleence  to  have  stood  there  alone  and  aban- 
doned one's  self  to  the  thousands  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  at  such  a 
moment  and  in  such  a  place  naturally  crowded  upon  the  soul.  But  the 
cicerone^-mine  was  a  talkative  female  negro— would  not  let  her  customer 
off  so  easily,  but  tortured  him  with  pieces  of  information,  with  which  I 
should  be  equally  unwilling  to  trouble  you  as  I  was  unwilling  to  listen 
to  them  myself. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  was  the  reason  of  Najpoleon's  being 
buried  here.  The  clear  fountun  in  the  valley,  and  the  cool  shade  of  the 
willow-trees'^induced  him  often  to  visit  this  spot,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival 
especially,  he  spent  many  a  solitary  hour  here,  communing  with  his  own 
thoughts.  Thus  he  was  sitting  once;  the  book  had  fallen  from  his 
hands,  he  dropped  asleep,  and  the  god  of  dreams  brought  before  him  the 
form  of  Josephme,  which  appeared  to  arise  as  if  from  the  earth  at  this 
very  spot,  and  to  beckon  him  towards  her.  From  that  moment  the  place 
for  his  interment  was  chosen.  I  can  no  longer  trust  myself  to  dwell  on 
these  reminiscences  and  these  descriptions.  To  you  they  might  be  weari- 
fome,  to  myself  they  are  too  sad. 

After  having  passed  the  night  at  a  bad  but  expensive  hotel,  situated 
immediately  above  the  valley  of  the  grave,  I  ascended  the  higher  hills  in 
search  of  their  vegetable  treasures.  A  couple  of  hours'  toilsome  climbing 
brought  me  to  their  western  summit,  and  I  crept  from  thence  over  a 
narrow  rocky  ridge,  not  much  more  than  an  ell  in  widtl^  with  an  abyss 
yawning  thousands  of  feet  below  on  each  side,  to  the  highest  pinnacle^ 
called  3iana^s  Peaky  which  assuredly  was  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to 
4000  feet,  and  from  which  the  eye  could  take  in  the  whole  of  St.  Helena, 
which  lay  beneath  like  a  quiet,  many-tinted,  rugged  rock. 

The  blue  expanse  of  sea  surrounded  this  almost  circular  island,  many 
of  whose  vaUeys  were  very  unlike  each  other.  The  western  half  of  St. 
Helena  bears  me  character  of  an  ocean  of  fire  suddenly  petrified,  and  one 
can  fancy  how,  in  the  depths  beneath,  all  must  have  fermented  and  flamed, 
and  then  cooled  into  the  hard  rocks  in  their  horrible  dark  nakedness.  Ex- 
cept the  appalling  lava-fields  in  some  of  the  Galapagos  islands,  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  compare  with  the  wild,  savage  devastation  of  this  part  of 
St.  Helena,  and  one  has  seldom  such  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
mighty  effects  of  volcanic  agency.  All  in  these  gloomy  abysses  looks  as 
stiff  and  bare  as  if  the  fiery  mass  had  cooled  but  yesterday.  Such  was 
the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  ishind.  The 
ioenery  of  the  other  portion  was  softer;  tre^s  were  to  be  seen  here  and 
there,  and  in  many  places  the  vegetation  was  even  luxuriant.    In  the 
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nvtgbboiiTliood  of  Ixmgwood  Ae  oanntiy  had  ma  air  <if  edti?8&m.  Not 
many  of  the  plants  to  be  found  in  the  island  are  either  indigenoug  to  it 
or  to  its  iieighb(Hiring  Afiiea.  Around  Diana's  Peak,  and  in  the  ihicker 
woods,  indeed,  a  ^ew  native  plants  viay  s^  be  seen,  but  of  seven  hundred 
ipecws  which  oame  under  m j  owa  observation,  at  least  a  fomtii  part  had 
keen  inserted  from  England.  Agriculture  and  hortacultepe  luMrehecfB 
ktterly  inm«  attended  to,  bat  I  vras  astonished  to  see  how  nuch  cattle- 
gimziag  vras  itegleded,  for  on  the  higher  tracts  there  is  dbmdasco  of 
grass.  iWiaps  it  is  feared  that  in  the  course  of  €Ay  or  a  hundred  yean 
the  creatures  might  haye  eaten  up  even  the  very  trees,  and  dms  that 
this  dark  torcophagus  of  an  island  might  heoome  even  more  bare  and 
buven  thsfn  it  is  now. 

We  kft  St.  fi^na  on  the  Srd  of  May,  and  here  we  are,  on  the  Mi  of 
June,  already  at  Plymouth  1  The  sight  of  the  white  cli£^  of  old  Ritg^ 
knd  is  indeodi  aoost  welcome  to  us,  ^  it  tdk  us  that  we  are  aow  on  tber 
threshold  of  home.  But  a  few  more  lines  about  the  last  views  in  the 
great  cosmorama  vehich  we  have  been  beholding,  and  I  shall  have  T<e« 
deemed  my  promise  to  you. 

Gotbenboig,  June  24^  18SS. 

The  rcmdstead  of  I^ymouth  is  a  <^aMow  bay,  veith  Devonport  and 
Plymouth  standing  on  the  shores  of  the  navigable  river  wlneh  ^idls  tuto 
k.  In  order  to  protect  the  ships  of  war  stationed  there,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  to  the  town  a  safe  harbour,  a  breakwater  Imis  been  built,  which, 
IB  conjunction  vrith  the  astonishing  Eddystone  figh^ouse,  stands  as  one 
of  tJhe  wonders  of  modem  times,  a  witness  to  the  ingenuity  and  power 
cf  the  human  race,  which  can  eztetid  even  to  eonquering  the  toy  of  die 
dements  themselves.  For  upon  a  Uttle  rock,  tW  during  a  storm  is 
scarcely  visible  under  the  white  foam,  to  erect  a  lofty  tower,  which  was 
several  times  thrown  down  and  several  times  xebutit ;  fsom  whose  upper 
part  a  warning  light  streams  forth  amidst  the  uproar  of  satuxe,  afford- 
rag  a  beneficent  guide  to  the  almost  yinded  mariner ;  to  sink  into  tiw 
depths  of  the  bo»terous  sea  numerous  masses  of  stone,  aiid  thereon  to 
taise  a  rampart,  behind  vtrhii^  protection  and  safety  is  found  !from  1^ 
destructive  aught  of  the  angry  ocean, — these  may  vi^eU  be  pk^ed  by  the 
side  of  the  grandest  works  of  antiqmty. 

A  hnrge  ^ree^lecker  aiMl  two  war  steamers  hiy  in  eur  immediate 
vicinity;  except  these,  the  eye  had  little  to  attract  it  from  the  pnti^ 
shore,  for  nctyn^  was  to  be  seen  of  t^  town  bat  the  ehimney^pots  and 
&e  roofe  of  a  fow  houses  tow^ing  above  the  etrong  forttficatioiM  tha* 
marked  the  -entrance  into  Hymou&.  Ofi  the  dhore  on  one  tide  «f  the 
town  fieslftieheautaM  country  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount-EdgeuidBe,  widi 
its  noUe  jpaHr,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  loveliest  soe&ety.  in  ail 
dneetions  were  to  he  seen  cotintry  houses  with  tlieir  tasteful  grounds,  and 
everything  aro«nd  gave  evidenoe  of  English  ooo^ort  maii  E^idh  poweK 
But  I  must  say  less  of  Plymouth  than  it  deseives,  for  doubtless  you  an 
tired  of  heaiiag  ahoat  houses,  streets,  and  maiket-plaoes ;  mai  tbo^gk 
Plymoidii  is  jiN^ltjixs  than  most  of  the  English  towns  I  have  aeen — whaae 
■umber  eeitainly  is  not  legion— tt  has  noting  very  peoaiiar  about  it 

After  «  fltqr  of  four  days  at  PJ^^mouth,  and  having  seen  tlie  town  wmk 
its  beauts  eBvitens,  we  took  our  dapartve  to  Chedboorg)  and  "*  ""^ 
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the  French  coast  high  like  the  EngUsh,  and  crowded  also  with  woods  and 
fields,  picturesque  vSlages,  and  charming  country  seats.  Even  Cherbourg 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  English  town  we  had  just  left.  Fortifications 
crowded  with  cannon  showed  that  they  were  prepared  for  a  national 
«nemy.  With  its  situation  nearly  opposite  to  England's  two  great 
luural  porta^  the  selection  of  Cherbourg  as  a*  central  point  for  the  mazi- 
tioae  de£!^ioe  of  France,  is  m  proof  of  that  genius  wUh  which  Na|>oleQa 
the  Great  knew  how  to  order  e?^ything,  and  triumph  orer  e\pesytbin|^ 
except  his  own  destiny. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  town  it8el£  Thero  is 
something  squalid  and  dirty-looking  about  it^  and  on  just  oomisg  from 
England's  dean,  well-regulated  towns,  full  of  solidity  and  comfiorti  a 
feelmg  almost  of  regret  is  awakened  to  see  that  people  can  thrive  and  be 
ha|)f>y  in  -such  a  town  as  Cherbourg,  with  its  narrow,  winding,  nastf 
streets  i  though  there  is  no  lack  of  places  of  amusement  there  for  those 
wlio  ehoose  to  frequent  them. 

Our  short  stay  was  closed  by  a  very  animated  collatum  which  the 
officers  stationed  there  gave  in  honour  of  their  Swedish  visitors.  We 
setumed  on  board  and  sailed  at  midn^ht,  and  were  wafted  by  a  aouth- 
vest  hreese  as  far  as  the  North  Sea,  where  the  wind  changed,  and  oar 
old  remembrances  on  leaving  home  were  in  some  degree  revived ;  hut  we 
xnanaged  to  oreep  along  the  Jutland  coast,  and  when  the  jun  of  J£id- 
jnnuner's-day  arose,  we  hailed  with  joy  the  sight  of  our  beloved 
Sweden. 

Our  long  voyage  is  ended.  The  earnest  desire  of  my  youthful  daya, 
to  l^hold  nature  in  all  its  variety^  and  mankind  as  they  are  inr^^ioos  fiur 
apart  from  each  other,  has  badn  gratified.  I  have  seen  the  gigantic 
piimeval  forests  of  South  America,  the  ever-green  beech  woods  amidst 
the  icy  heights  of  Terra  del  Fu^o,  the  magnificent  and  lovely  scenery 
of  the  SouSi  Sea  Islands,  the  stunted  bushes  on  the  sterile  gold  fields  of 
California,  the  wonders  of  New  Solland,  South  Africa's  hills  and  deserts, 
China,  with  all  its  strange  characteristics,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
India,  die  picturesque  islands  of  Madeira  and  the  Isle  of  Fcance, — ail 
ihese  have  I  seen,  though  I  may  not  have  succeeded  in  describing  them 
well.  The  whole  vast  and  varied  picture  has  assumed  fimn  and  xedify 
for  me  ;  and  when,  in  future  days,  I  shall  cast  a  glance  back  upon  them, 
I  shall  feel,  as  it  were,  at  home  amidst  their  changing  scenes,  amidst  all 
the  novelties  and  wonders  afforded  by  them.  These  remembrances,  so 
hat  from  beoonuog  weakened  by  time  and  distance,  will  acquire  strength 
aad  beauty,  for  it  is  sow  but  ne  mental  eye  diat  caa  coiijuie  up  these 
ilissolvsng  views  for  miewed  rajoyment. 

My  principal  object  has  been,  in  short,  unpreteiidtngsketdieB,  to  malBe 
my  friends  acquainted  with  what  I  have  seen  and  known  mys^ ;  and  if 
tliey  have  followed  the  Eugenie^ $  voyage  with  interest,  my  greatest  wish 
win  happily  have  been  fulfilled. 
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XJLBICH  VON  HUTTEN  ♦ 

Db.  Strauss,  the  learned  Heidelberg  professor,  has  deser?ed  well  of 
his  country  by  undertakine  to  write  the  life  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  who, 
although  one  of  the  harbingers  of  the  Reformation,  has  hitherto  been 
strangely  neglected.  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Strauss,  by  his  preyious 
writings,  has  gained  himself,  perhaps  desenredly,  a  dangerous  notoriety 
among  Englishmen  by  the  daring  scepticism  he  has  displayed  and  that 
pride  of  intellect  whicn  unfortunately  urged  him  to  attempt  the  oyer- 
throw  of  the  basis  of  revealed  religion,  and  we  hesitated  for  a  while  be* 
fore  venturing  to  recommend  to  our  readers  another  work  by  such  an 
author,  whose  writings  are  the  more  to  be  shunned  owing  to  the  mar- 
vellous logical  faculty  they  display.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
Dr.  Strauss's  peculiar  views  favour  a  dear  and  practical  survey  of  the 
chequered  life  he  wishes  to  illustrate,  and  he  displays  great  impartiality 
in  his  verdict  upon  the  two  contending  parties.  Of  course,  as  a  man 
who  holds  liberty  all  the  dearer  because  it  is  denied  him  at  home,  Dr« 
Strauss  has  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Reformers,  as  representatives  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  dogmatic 
writing  or  controversy,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  this  new  book  to 
our  readers,  as  one  winch  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  offend  their 
feelings.  As  a  biographer.  Dr.  Strauss  performs  his  functions  admirably : 
he  is  most  unobtrusive,  and  exhausts  his  subject  thoroughly,  while  the 
diction  is  simple  and  natural,  without  those  vapid  fliehts  of  fancy  in  which 
Teutonic  writers  are  wont  to  indulge,  under  the  idea  that  it  tends  to 
elevate  the  subject  they  have  under  notice.  So  much  being  said  in  lin* 
dication  of  our  motive  in  reviewing  a  work  by  the  author  of  **  Das  Leben 
Christi,''  whose  mere  name  is  generally  a  stumbling-block  and  stone  of 
offence,  we  will  proceed  to  analyse  the  eventful  history,  and  see  what 
claims  Ulrich  von  Hutten  could  allege  for  being  the  first  practical  Re- 
former of  his  &therland.  One  word,  however,  at  starting,  from  our 
author's  preface,  to  display  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  take  up 
this  critical  subject 

I  certainly  desire  for  this  book  of  mine,  not  merely  satisfied  and  favourable, 
but  also  many  dissatisfied,  readers.  For  what  sort  of  book  would  that  be  about 
Ulrich  Hutten  which  pleased  all  the  world?  I  trust,  then,  that  my  work  may 
annoy  all  those  persons  whom  its  hero,  were  he  now  alive,  would  annoy.  Eor 
this  IS  the  special  beauty  about  Hutten,  that  he  called  things  and  persons,  es- 
pecially th(^e  that  were  bad,  by  the  right  name.  The  picture  of  such  a  man 
appears  designed  for  this  age  of  concordiSs  (to  mention  only  one  of  its  evil  signs). 
Hutten  was  the  enemy  of  Papal  Rome  up  to  his  last  hour:  he  knew,  andwill 
tell,  us  why  he  was  so.  In  truth,  just  as  he  displayed  to  his  contemporaries  the 
Turk  in  Aome,  he  would  at  the  present  day  find  Rome  in  more  than  one  Bro- 
testant  consistoiy. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1488,  a  son,  the  subject  of  our  memmr,  was 
bohlto  the  good  knight  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  at  his  castle  of  Steckelberff, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse.     The  mode 

*  Ulrich  von  Hutten.    Yon  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss.    Leipzig:  Brockhaus. 
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of  life  in  these  knightly  castles  we  are  enabled  to  describe  almost  in  the 
words  of  the  son.  The  buildings  were  closely  confined  behind  ramparts 
and  moats,  and  the  small  space  for  living  still  further  restricted  by 
powder-magazines  and  armouries,  stables  and  cattle-sheds.  The  poor 
fields  around  the  castle,  cultivated  scantily  by  starving  vassals,  produced 
the  lord  a  small  rental,  far  from  sufficient  to  supply  his  numerous  wants. 
The  knight's  employment  was  hunting  in  his  forests,  and  the  indis- 

Sensable  profession  of  fighting.  Weapons  and  horses  were,  next  to  his 
ogs,  his  favourite  property,  men-at-arms,  recruited  without  much  selec- 
tion, and  partly  perfect  bandits,  hb  daily  companions.  The  constant 
arrivals  and  departures,  the  horses,  wains,  herds  of  cattle,  rendered  life 
at  the  castle  lively  and  noisy,  to  which,  at  Steckelberg,  according  to 
Hutten's  account,  the  howling  of  the  wolves  in  the  adjoining  forest  must 
be  added. 

Melancthon,  with  his  penchant  for  astrology,  was  disposed  to  account 
for  young  Ulrich's  bodily  weakness  by  the  conjunction  of  the  stars  at  the 
hoar  of  his  birth.  However  this  may  be,  an  historical  constellation  of 
remarkable  events  was  g^uped  around  his  birth.  For  Hutten  saw  the 
light  of  the  world  in  the  last  years  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  destined  to  modify  the  imperial  constitution,  twenty- 
one  years  after  Erasmus,  seven  after  Franz  von  Sickingen,  five  after 
Luther,  four  after  Zuinglius,  in  the  same  year  with  Eobanus  Hessus,  and 
nine  years  prior  to  Melancthon.  With  all  these  men  destiny  afterwards 
brought  him  into  contact.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hutten,  this  conjunction 
would  have  possessed  slight  significance:  but  even  a  Hutten,  without 
such  a  constellation,  would  not  have  become  what  he  eventually  proved. 
Ulrich,  although  the  first-bom,  was  destined  for  the  Church.  This 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  vow ;  but  with  greater  probability  we 
may  assume  that  his  weak  state  of  health  rendered  him  incompetent  to 
become  the  representative  of  a  martial  family.  Thus,  in  his  eleventh 
year,  Ulrich  was  sent  off  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  become  a  monk.  At  this  early  age  Ulrich 
yielded,  for,  as  he  says,  *^  I  had  not  yet  the  sense  to  know  what  was  good 
and  proper  for  me,  or  why  I  had  been  sent  there."  But,  when  he  g^- 
dually  began  to  understand  himself  and  life  better,  '<  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  nature  suited  him  to  please  God  and  serve  the  world  more 
honourably  in  another  calling."  The  abbot  took  all  imaginable  trouble 
to  induce  the  boy  to  enter  the  order,  but  he  had  an  opponent  in  the 
Knight  Eitelwolf  von  Stem,  who  understood  Ulrich's  temper  better,  and 
protected  him  against  the  oppression  of  the  monks  as  &r  as  he  could. 
But  at  last  no  resource  was  left  to  Ulrich  but  flight,  and  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  began  the  world  a  beggar  and 
an  outcast  Deserted  by  his  father  and  his  family,  he  led  a  wandering  life, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pestilential  disease  which  brought  him 
to  an  immature  mve.  But  during  all  this  period  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  visited  in  turn  the  universities  of 
EHnrt,  Cologne,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  The  schism  between  the 
Inimanistie  and  scholastic  parties  had  already  begun,  and  Hutten,  from 
temperament  and  an  innate  feeling  of  poetry,  joined  the  former,  of  which 
he  was  destined  so  shortly  to  become  the  boldest  and  most  unscrupulous 
defender.  In  Erfurt,  Hutten  formed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
JW.— yoim  czn.  NO*  coocxLYi.  r 
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Bdbmttiy  •Who'Msttimed  lhe1ViBgil<of;«he'luiiiiftiuittbip«r^4a  EtBtttAtam 
mwB  rtim  'madflni  OiMfo.  Of  £ob«n«8,  nuat  iBxdhat  giv«t  4he  tU&oi^m^ 
•dcoodty f^nrinch (dsMxtrei  qufl^atMti, fM  aa  avenife «p«^raiM ^of skw^tyle^ 

We  luite  in  onr  possemioii  nan«6t<ytffi  iettefrs*bf  Edbama,  iM^  wee  the  ^moH 
kpm^Ham  asA  gcmial  cff  aa^;  eoimeeted  <with  thst  period  of  bistoiy.  Inntldtten, 
tttmrogBsr  ipciBOBal,  tnoihing  «hidied,  all  hamoor,  ftnd  ikm  soggtBtioiLtof  41te 
mottffiit.  Ameng  them  a  nMdtitxide«of  notes  to  firisnds  ^nsiding  an  tke  aam 
town,  inyitations  to4)athe^  to  dinner  at  ten,  to  ^um)er  at  fbui;  on  a  xionpletof  fish 
stuffed  with,  garlic,  a  head  of  game  he  had  receired  as  a  oresent,  and  spiced  wi& 
cheerful  conversation.  In  one  instance  he  asks  a  friend  to  dinner,  and  for  the 
loan,  df  a  couple  of  fiorins  at  once.  As  Eoban  regarded  beer  as^an  injurioto 
Ijererage,  'he  paid  *fhe  more  aerdfion  to  wine.  Clothing  encouffiged  imi  ^ 
inu(£  m  his  pious  kbour  of  versifying  the  Psalms  as  iiiatrfa»  Krfiirt  MennDtt, 
fieosge  Bturz,  the  Tidk  physician  and  mine  owner,  gaw  iiun  m  ibsk  of  mimt 
whenever  he  produced  a  new  number.  Often,  too,  he  begs  that  gentinMn  lot 
some  of  his  wormwood-wine  to  dtar  his  ''royal "head  al^  the.j^tstenijght's 
debauch.  It  happened  that  ^uchlin  'had  once  translated  HessiM  (his  cq|^- 
nomen)  into  the  Greek  €9C€v  or  king,  and  sq  he  ^a^  called  1^  'Ms  frienoii 
"^Xj**  whiidh  ijives  occasion  to  countless  jests  in  his  correspondence.  He  gives 
his  friends  ro;yal  orders,  warns  them  not  to  eompel  him  into  displaying  Ids 
tyrannical  ^de,  -sends  greetings  from  his  queen,  gives  an  account  of  tes  prinera 
(Yegali),  dati»  his  tlettera  tfrom  his  poor  rofd  pakee,  or  vsks  a  mhns^or  ioB 
low  nose,  which  ithe^wine  had  be^un  to  dye  of  a  reddtth  liue*  (Bttt>  «n  tbo 
Other  thand,  (when  he  mi^es  apnlieaiionfor  fiome  poor  fn«Hd^liiBilotta»s  are^ill 
of  the  most  i^rmpathising  zeal.  A  ilettir  from  odm  to  ^oochlin  Jbieaihes  tkw 
most  honourable  sentiments  of  honour  and  afieciion;  and  he  adhered  through 
life  with  the  j^uce^  enthusiasm  to  Luther  and  his  cause,  as  well  as  to  fiutten. 

At  Erfuvty  ^utten  matorally  beoame  closely  adlied  to  ifae^^couiig  band 
d  futuro  ^formoirs,  who  ymve  letting  >off  their  «iQ)e«fliiois  ^nttgks  in 
^grains  against  the  Chusch  of  JKome.  It  is  xuirious  to  ^see  <that  :the 
toholastics  thomsdlves  ,piivod  tke  w^y^for4hoir  overibfow  d»y  <the  suHmi 
qpposidou  ^ey  einnoed  to : ai^  ^new  outlet  ^  talent.  With  them  poe^ 
and  akn0wle^ge  of  Greiik  wove  a  ^sure  sign  ihat^a-manVi  Chvisliaai^ 
Witt  tdoubtfiiL  In  ^ilerioal  cirdos  the  appellation  of  jBoet  was  Sf  gaidttd^iB 
a  disgrace  which  no  Iionest  mma  could  (ondttre.  I^oets  xuin  tho  imi- 
veisity,  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  and  ivieould  not  even  ^allow  them  to  -be 
vegarded  as  true  Germans^  hot  designated  them  Bohemians  and  Italians. 
Through  this  liugoted  oppositi(m,  the  joung  men  banded  together  to 
setist-^  attacks  of  the  schoUistics,  arpd,  as4i  ^atusal  consequence,  ma^y 
a  remark  was  dropped  about  the  abuses  of  the  Bomandmsoh^  w)uch  set 
the  more  ithougbtful  among  them  jneditating  4>n  the  -advisability  of 
reform.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  Hutten  made  -his  ^xst  poetie  efforts^} 
ib^  are  Toqgh  and  uiipolished,  jet  full  of  vigour  4ind  .promise.  Soon 
after  he  quitted  tha  university  to  coqamence  his  <world-!pilgrimage,  and 
brii^g  odt  (the  whole  strength  of  ^his  -nund  and  will  under  the  bitter  pees* 
sure  of  advenitry.  For  two  veara  no  trace  of  his  tra^iBels  canberfbuad^ 
all  we  know  is  that  he  wrote  her^afier  of  perils  by  water  ho  had  endured 
in  his  Baltic  Odyssey;  but  of  what  nature  these  were  there  is  no^evi^ 
4ence.  When  we  meet  with  our  hero  again  he  was  in  a  lamentahhi 
plight.  He  was  utterly  impoverished^  and,  in  addition,,  ^uigerously  ilL 
Qe  was  begging  his  way  through  the  country,  knocking  4Lt«the  doo^  o^ 
pe^isants*  hul^  to  beg  a  pi^e  of  bread  and  shelter,  and  when^enied*  aff 
he  too  ofteijL  was^  !^9.  W  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ST^^^^*    .^^^  wpsaNj^ 
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«tteokf  t)if  ^fllnesB  prevvBled  lihn  &om  making  a  roaBdabbut  roitte  and 
^fmXimgim  Msistance  and  food  at  'the  houses  of  ^he  learned,  as^was  the 
ifii^on  amoi^  students  at  that  day.  At  length  Hutten  reached  Giei£Eh 
indd,  ^here  he  pocured  assistance  at  the  High  Schodl.  The  reclot 
-nmiriottlated  him  ^ree  of  expense,  and  brag^t  ^js  appeared  to  be  dawn'^ 
vag  far  fiulten,  vhen  Henning  liiitz,  professor  of 'law  and  canon  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  reeeired  him  «s  a  gv»st  into  his  bouse.  He  was 
tslolfaed  »nd  'kindij  treated,  but,  affcer  a  ip^hile,  for  some  reason  never 
'tiKnrougfaly  explained,  'he  dltered  ^hts  conduct  towards  *his  protegi.  We 
liafe  only  Hutten's  own  account  «f  the  event,  and  everything  goes  te 
Bfaow  that  he  was  not  l^e  lamb  he  tnes  to  make  himself  out  in  his  pdb^ 
liihed  aecountDf  the  "Querefee."  To  us  it  appears  much  the  same  story 
18  that  of  Savage  and  hk  noble  patron.  iHutten,  a  thorough  aristocrat) 
tmd  conseious  of  his  ^nobility,  probably  could  not  endure  the  patronbing 
fliis  of  his  bonrgeow  host,  and  doubtlessly  took  his  revenge  in  sarcasm* 
A^fany  rate,  his  position  became  so  uneomfortable  that  he  determined  to 
quit  the  hous^  'but  before  this  took  plaee,  Lotz,  in  a  mercantile  spirit^ 
wanted  his  advances  repaid.  Hutten,  however,  managed  to  escape  from 
Groiftwald,  and  started  for  Rostock  in  December,  1509.  The  cold  was 
aw&iUy  intense,  the -sea  itself  was  frozen,  and  the  student  vras  very  ilL 
fiat  libtK  todk  no  heed  df  these  things ;  he  seKta  band  of  serving-men 
afilar  SSntten,  who  stripped  him  of 'his  clothing  on  the  road.  They  even 
,carned  xHS  a  little  bundle  eontainingihis  scanty  lU)rary  and  a  few  poems 
he  iiad  Teeentty  written.  HsiH  dead  with  cold,  Hutten  at  last  succeeded 
in  reaching  iB^ock,  where  sympathy  awaited  him.  Professor  Ecbert 
Haarlem  received  *him  iorto  his  house,  and  the  poor  youth  was  graduillly 
lestored  to 'life  and  1(11  its  woes. 

iBilt  ^is  was  the  turning  point  in  Hutten-s  life ;  it  required  somegrave 
act  of  tyranny  to  etir  up  his  povrers<of  invective.  At  Bostock  he  wrote 
hb  two  books  of  "  Querelce,**  which  bore  the  true  impress  of  hb  peculiar 
genius.  By  them  the  poet  hoped  to  stir  up  the  academic  youth  of  Gev- 
jaany  to  aid  him  in  takingsignal  revenge  on  the  LossiL  These  elegies, 
however,  ihave  an  intrinsic  value  at  the  present  day  for  the  student,  as 
evideneing  ^e  eittension  the  humanistb  views  had  obtained  through 
Germany.  ISowever,  the  Lotz  femily  were  too  powerful  for  the  puny 
arrows  of  the  poor  scholar  to  injure  them,  and  ihey  even  seemed  destined 
to  escape  .ihe  opprobrium  of  posterity,  for  whether  the  copies  were 
bought  up,  'or,  from  some  other  reason,  fer  more  than  two  hundred 
years  every  trace  of  the  "  Querelas"  had  disappeared.  Fortunately  for 
Hotten's  reputation,  however,  a  small  book,  ^'^Be  Arte  Versificandi," 
'wnttenmnch  afbr  the  style  of  ottr  bldgiammatic'^  As  iaPrsesenti,"  anil 
fmblished  just  after  the  ^''Queretse,"  grained  instant  re<^ognition  through 
Oennaipv.  Thb  poem  was  wiittien,  or  completed,  at  the  house  of  Bal- 
timzar  Bfci<*hus,  in  Wrtteiibeig,  i^hete  ^Hutten  wals  li^ng  as  a  guest. 
Aboiit*tfab  time,  too,  a  Teconcitiaition  rwith  his  father  wad  attempted,  but 
&iied,  owing  to  the  first  stipulation  being  that  he  ^should  return  to  the 
"mcfiMtety:  AdPfcer  a  short  stay  it  Leipzig,  we  meet  with  Hutten  on  *^-^ 
ToeAi6  Vlemmi  in  A  most  tiiiserable  state  of't)overty.  At  Olmutz,  h^ 
Bver,  he  found  a  tnttaificent  patron  in  Bbhop  Stanblaus  Thurgo/who 
iMM  a  warm  admirer  of  Erasmiis  and  the  iiertv  classical  school.  O^quit^ 
^^ihe -prelate  Hutten  WaH  presented  with  a  Ume  and  mohey  to*  ^ay 
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his  expenses  to  Yienna.  In  that  city  the  Humanistics  had  taken  a  firm 
footing,  owing  to  the  teaching  of  Conrad  Celtes,  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  founder  of  the  German  learned  societies.  Hutten  soon  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  new  school,  and  was  en- 
couraged to  give  to  the  press  a  "  Poetical  Exhortation  to  the  £mperor 
Maximilian,"  urging  him  to  declare  war  against  the  Venetians,  who  had 
refused  his  army  a  passage  through  their  terntory. 

But  Hutten  was  not  destined  to  realise  his  hope  of  spending  many 
happy  days  in  Vienna  ;  the  rector  of  the  university  was  a  sworn  foe  to 
poets,  an4  threatened  him  with  incarceration ;  so  Hutten  disappeared 
once  more,  until  we  find  him  the  next  spring  in  Italy.  In  Pavia,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  he  was  fated  to  rest  nowhere  :  for 
within  four  months  the  French  arrested  him  as  a  subject  of  the  em- 
peror, and  Hutten  fancied  death  so  imminent,  that  he  wrote  his  monu- 
mental inscription.  When  the  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
town,  Hutten  was  equally  cruelly  ill-treated  by  the  Swiss ;  and  after 
losing  the  little  property  he  possessed,  sought  present  refuge  at  Bologna. 
Here  the  rest  of  his  scanty  fortune  was  devoured  by  doctors,  and  Hutten 
had  no  resource  left  but  to  enlist.  A  description  of  the  campaign  will  be 
found  in  his  admirable  ^'  Book  of  Epigrams,"  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  book  we  find  the  first  trace 
of  Hutten 's  hostility  to  papacy.  The  year  prior  to  Hutten's  arrival  in 
Italy,  Pope  Julius  II.  had  personaUy  conducted  the  siege  of  Mirandola, 
and  been  the  first  to  mount  the  storming-ladder  sword  in  hand.  This 
circumstance  opened  the  poet's  eyes.  As  he  says  in  his  Epigrams,  '*  he 
found  a  wolf  instead  of  a  shepherd,  armed  with  the  sword  of  Paul,  and 
not  with  the  keys  of  Peter,  but  not  like  the  apostle  to  be  killed  by  it,  but 
to  kill  others."  These  attacks  were  followed  up,  after  the  death  of  Julius, 
in  1513,  by  a  most  bitter  satire  in  the  shape  of  an  epitaph. 

A  conversation  of  the  dead  brought  the  deceased,  accompanied  by  his  Genius, 
to  the  gate  of  heaven.  He  tries  to  open  it;  but  he  has  only  the  key  of  the 
money-box  with  him.  On  his  knocking  and  shouting,  Peter  makes  his  appear- 
ance. The  claims  of  his  pretended  successor  have  as  little  effect  upon  mm  as 
his  appearance,  attire,  and  companionship  please  him.  With  self-satisfaction 
Julius  describes  his  deeds ;  which  furnishes  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  con- 
trast between  what  the  Pope  and  Church  then  really  were,  and  their  original 
object.  As  Peter  still  declines  to  open  the  gate,  Julius  declares  heaven  m  a 
state  of  siege,  and  threatens  to  storm  it  speedily  at  the  head  of  the  60,000  warrior 
souls  which  will  be  expedited  to  another  world  by  the  wars  he  had  stirred  up. 

About  this  time  a  prospect  opened  for  Hutten,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
mise him  fortune.  His  patron,  Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  Viceroy  of  the  Rheingau,  and  determined 
to  render  the  university  one  of  the  first  in  Germany.  The  first  person 
whom  he  desired  to  favour  was  Hutten,  and  he  induced  him  to  write  a 
panegyric  on  the  archbishop.  This  product  two  hundred  gold  florins  and 
the  promise  of  an  appointment  at  court,  so  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
studies  in  Italy.  In  Mayence,  Hutten  formed  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Ei^asmus,  who  returned  from  England  to  Basel  in  the  autumn  of  1514. 
This  was  an  event  in  Hutten's  life,  and  very  proud  did  he  feel  of  the  per- 
mission to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  the  humanistie 
party,  little  foreseeing  the  bitter  termination  of  their  friendship.    Befoire 
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long,  Hutten's  state  of  health  compelled  him  to  visit  the  baths  at  Ems,  and 
two  heavy  blows  fell  on  him  simultaneously  while  there  :  the  death  of  his 
patron  Von  Stein,  and  the  assassination  of  his  cousin  Hans  von  Hutten 
by  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg.  The  latter  event  cost  the  royal  mur- 
derer his  throne  through  Hutten*s  indefatigable  exertions.  The  story 
was  an  old  one,  however  :  Hans  von  Hutten,  chief  favourite  of  the  duke, 
married  a  young  lady,  passing  fair,  for  whom  the  duke  entertained  a 
tender  affection.  Hans  thought  it  advisable  to  remove  her  from  court 
before  worse  might  befal  him,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Ulrich  gave  Hans  permission  to  go  to  his  father's,  and  promised  to  ride  with 
him  a  part  of  the  way.  The  knight  was  mounted  on  a  little  hack,  while  the 
duke  was  folly  armed.  On  the  road  the  latter  sent  his  suite  on,  and  when  they 
entered  a  forest,  bade  his  henchman  remain  behind.  Then  he  tamed  upon  his 
former  favourite,  whom  he  now  regarded  with  the  most  bitter  animosity.  The 
duke  asserted  that  he  called  on  Hans  to  defend  himself,  but  remembering  the 
disparity  of  their  arms  this  was  of  slight  importance.  It  was  not,  at  any  rate> 
a  regular  duel,  and  out  of  the  seven  wounds  found  on  the  body  five  were  in  the 
back.  To  the  murder  the  duke  added  an  insult.  He  twisted  a  belt  round  the 
neck  of  the  murdered  man  and  fastened  it  to  his  sword,  which  he  thrust  into 
the  ground,  near  his  head.  This  was  intended  to  typify  the  hanging  which  Hans 
had  merited  through  his  villanous  conduct.  The  huntsmen  found  the  corpse  : 
Bake  Henry  of  Brunswick  raised  it  up,  warned  the  brother  to  get  home  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  then  attended  to  the  burial.  The  relations  afterwards 
wished  to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  family  vault,  but  the  duke  refused  it. 

The  family,  thus  outraged  in  its  tenderest  feelings,  was  hurriedly  sum- 
moned to  a  meeting  at  Steckelberg,  and  Hutten  for  the  first  time  re- 
entered the  paternal  castle.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  care  of  drawing 
up  the  accusation  against  Duke  Ulrich  (for  it  was  naturally  assumed 
that  the  emperor  would  bring  him  to  trial),  and  he  composed  those 
^lendid  orations  which  will  endure  so  long  as  the  Latin  language  is  read. 
So  great  was  the  sensation  they  created  through  Germany,  that  the  em- 
peror found  himself  compelled  to  summon  Duke  Ulrich  to  Augsburg,  to 
be  tried  for  the  murder.  On  his  neglect  of  the  summons,  the  old  Kaiser 
plucked  up  heart,  and  laid  the  duke  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Troops  were  collected,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  assault,  but  the 
emperor,  aware  of  the  perils  of  a  civil  war,  at  length  settled  the  affair  by 
condemning  the  duke  to  pay  the  Hutten  family  the  sum  of  27,000  florins. 
Outraged  by  such  a  concession,  and  by  the  reception  his  family  had  given 
him,  Hutten  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law  and  to  satires  against  the  duke  and  the  papal  authority.  But 
the  time  was  arriving  when  Ulrich  von  Hutten  would  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  talent  into  the  struggle  commenced  between  the  scholastic 
and  humanistic  parties.  We  must  devote  a  few  words  of  preface  to 
show  how  the  signal  for  the  contest  was  given. 

Among  the  men  who  strove  most  ^ligently  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  classics  was  John  Beuchlin.  When  Hutten  called  him 
and  Erasmus  the  two  eyes  of  Germany,  he  only  endorsed  the  popular 
verdict.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  Erasmus  was 
certainly  the  more  renowned  of  the  two.  His  writings  were  more 
numerous,  more  referable  to  actual  life,  and  possessed  the  added  charm 
of  perfect  Latinity ;  while  Reuchlin's  writings  were  only  the  result  of 
his  leisure  hours  stolen  from  the  high  func^ons  he  had  to  perform.    At 
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the  same  time^  lie  devoted  himBelf  to  more  abf  tnise-  obudies :  wbiief 
Eliasmus  waste(u:hing  hi»  coDtempouariea  to  mte  good^Latioi  and.  un^- 
derstand  Greeks  Reuohlin  wa»>  devotingi  hie-  enen^es  to  the:  atudv  «£ 
Hebvew,  ^hioh^  ^^v^ae  utteiiy  neglocted  at  duU*  da}^..  FnibrtHaatiely^.  tuea« 
etodies  led  him  to  disooyer  maay  errors^  in  the  Latin  Yulgata  Tecaott  of. 
tjift"  Bible,,  which  he  publidy  pomted  out  and  reprovedu  fiiUi  thff  Vulgiuter 
had  long'  taken  t&e  place  o£  the  engiaal  in^  the  Weitoni  €hur<iiie%.  aady. 
•coBsequendy).  any  at4ack  upent  it  was  a  side^ibw  at  the*  Chumh  Ha^. 
Reuchlin  booh  saw  himself  heset  by  a^s^vamn  o£  huczing  monks  and  pratsta^. 
and  a  desperate  contest  ensued.. 

•  In  the  begimiing  of  1510,  a  baptised  Jew  &om  Cologne  came  tO'  BeadiliB» 
then  at  StTuJbtgard,  wiiii  a^  stnmge  requ^.  The  man)  after  n^dn  ajttempt»  ta 
concert  his  co-religionists,  now  had  recourse  to  otiier  measures.  In  a  number 
o^  pamphlets,  of  which  Idiose  in  Latin  were  certainly  written  by^  the-  Golt^^e 
pnes1»^  he  summoned  the  anitloritiea  and  people  to  convert  the  Jews  per  fom, 
and  bum  their  books.  As  these,  i>eo,  produced  no  effect,  with  true  Jbwish*  pep- 
Ixradtyhe  rode;  inthe  summer  of  1509^  to  the-Enperor  MaiimiliaB^  i^e  wa^ 
thsn  mnrehing  against  Yieuna,  and  obtained  ^m  him  smd  his-  mercenary  writN% 
in  l^e  camp  &fore  Fadua>  a  decree  by  whidi  1^  Jews  t^mougfa  l^e-entins  ItiDBUHL 
Bfl^piire  were  to  bring  thek  books  to  the  Tow4iouse,  where  l^iey  woidd  be 
inm^ted  b^  Pfeflbrkom  (the  bi^tised  Jew),  the-  pastor,  and  oi^r  hon^  men^ 
ana  ^oee  books  which  contained  any  abuse  or  insult  to-  the  GhristiBn  Mi^ 
wcnold'  be  impounded  and  burnt.  This  Jew  had  now  come  to  request  Rnuddis^ 
to  ride  with  him  albn^  the  Elhine,  and  assist  in  executii^'  the  decree.  H^xls 
Reuchlin  had  his  suspicions^  and  declined, 

'  Bist.  Beuehlin  wa&  not  fisEted  to  be  leiit  in.  peace*  An  imperial  mandata/ 
una  speedily  sent  him^  thsough  UmeV  Amhbishop*  of  Mayence^  ordma^ 
Yarn  t0»  giv«  hia  opiinoB,  whether  idie  Jews  ought  not  to  be  compellad  ta 
giire  np  231  their  books  save  the:  CHd  Teatamant  ?  ReuchliiL  oouldi  mafaa) 
no>  feffther  excuses^,  so  he  sent  in:  an  opamon  strongly  int  fimonr*  of  tine 
Jews,  and  reeonunending^  that  their  oonveraon  ^euhi  be  effeetad  l^pev^ 
soasion  and  not  by  force.  This  opinions  fell  intO'  (^handr^'PfefEerkoni^ 
wko^  with  the  virulenee^  pecuirar  to  all  convetts,  attacked  Iteuohliii!  in  k 
paaifUet  called  the  ^  Mirroiv"  in  which  he  aceused  him  a£  being  hdhadi 
fa^  the  Jewfli'  Reuchh&i  complained  of  the  insidt  to  tiw  empeatar^  hub  not 
dbkaamckg  the  re4|uimte  asnstanc^,  he  ^nd'  it  naotsssry^  as  hef  sa^  ^to» 
physiieand  cure  himself  like  a  wounded  maai."  In  the.  enwdng'  autnum^ 
tMrefeie^he  published  the  ^  Spectadea^"  a,paai|^ilet  oniwhit^the^wfaote^ 
dbpute  wasr  to)  turn*  At  the*  autnmm  feic,  ia^  1511^.  Pfeffiarkomit  waa<  ak 
Faankfort,  and  induced  the-  monk  Petes  Meyer,,  as  CkminuBsary  oi  Mmk. 
j8Doe'(aided^.  Reuchlin  maliciously  addk,  by  hia  uxonmlo^  bellida  qnutent, 
mniierX  ^  forbid  1^-  sale  of  the  pamphlet;.  This<  interdict  only  Thmmenii 
the  demand  for  it,,  and  the  theologiana>  o£  1^  Cologne  Unij|tesaaigii,.pno»r 
cipally  belonging  to  the  Dominiean  ocdoE^  now  interfeiedi  actuvdyrh^ 
faanduig  the  ^^-Speetaoles"  tO'  Frofesscnr  Arnold  von  Tungen^  who;  ^wft  to 
look  out  fen  heneay  in  it.  The  ui'^stigation;  wa%  a»  maijF  be  suppeae4«' 
iinil»rouraide  to  Reuchlin  v  but  the  Ghucoh,.  before  pvoceading*  tO)  lop  afr 
tkiF  esiing'  memheiv  gave  him  an  (^povtuaity  id  retrsctationv.  aftffct  iAe? 
example  e&  the  humble  and  wise  St.  Augustine..  But  ta  tluai  ReuoUiai 
windd  not  consmt^  and'  u  tsemendbus  pi^^  war  ensued.  ft*wif^ii»|.  waa 
not  <ysp0ied.  to  yield  to^  hia  oppoaenta  one  iota  in  argnmentfr  dr  im  afaaeeL 
If  he  caUa  PfeffeKkann  a,  poiaonons^  aaimali.  &  homor  anib  noaaiiiN^  hot  dir'. 
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flomiiialBfr  his  detioal  patrona  snaxliD^  hounds^  hoEsnt  and  mnleii^  pigsaod 
finely  lendiDg"  wolVes,  Syrian  lions^  Gerberuses,  and  in£»mal  fbries.  Slutt 
were  the  compliments  in  those  days  employed  to  8ti«ngthen  argumentl 
Beuchlih^a  reply  Had  the  effect  of  dHving  the  priests  to  extremities  soj 
tBa  inquisitor  Jacob  Hochstratea  set  out  from  Cologne  to>  MJayenoe  to 
aattle  tne  affiur  by  the  weight  o£  his  authority..  Reuchlin  appealed;  ta 
the*  Papa}  Ghaiiw  but  Hochstraten  paid  no-  attention ;.  all  prepanationg 
w&sm  nuuda  to  bnrni  the  heretical  books  in^  the  markei>-place^  Whan  tfas;  ih^ 
msitcMr  was  balked  06  hi&  prey  by  the  arehbishc^  [allowing  Btooflillin'i 
ng^  of  appeal'.  The  Battle-ground  was  transflnrred  to  Rbme^  and^  aftec 
endlesff  contests,  in  which  either  party  claimed  the  wctbry,  Leo  X.  ffye 
a.diBMcisi6a  to  the  effect  that  the  dispute  between  Rieuohlin  and  die  monks 
f^should  be  wiped  up,  and  nothing  more  said  about  II.''  This  was 
a  glorious  victory  for  the  progress  party,  and  Hutten  preparecl  to  &Uam 
up  the  blow  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Literso  Obscurorum  Virorum," 
•ne  of  ^'  most  magnificent  satires  ever  penned,  and  whiiBh<  ooftemd  the 
iDQ8ervati?6  party  with  unextinguishable  ridicule^  The  title  and  ideft  of 
these  letters  emanated^  from  the  letters  of  renowned  meui  addiMstd 
t(r  Reodilin,  vrlmh  his  Mends  published  in<  1514,  as  a  speefeff  6i  teati^ 
maJid  on  his  behalf. 

The  first  letter  will  famish  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work,  and  we  will  tHeie- 
fbre  proceed  to  analyse  it.  After  all  sorts  of  quotatibns  from  Aristotle  and  i^ 
Holy  Scriptures,  Tbiomas  Langsohneider,  Bachelor  of  Theolboj^,  proceeds  to  lagp 
beftnre  his  fbrmo:  teacher,  Ortuin  Gratianus^  (the  poetioaf  dehmder  of  tlie 
Ceologiie  monks),  ai  noini  for  decision,  whiclL  had  recently  bean  disoosaad  uk.  a 
magSteiial  feast  in  lieipzi^.  He  does^  not  forget  to  desciibe  at  staiting  &)w 
tbe  doctors,  masters,  and.  hcentiate^.  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  expense,  of  ihe 
newly-made  masters,  on  roast  fowls,  capons,  and  fish,  Malmisie  andBhenisiv 
l^rgau  and  Neaburg  beer.  Thus  exhilarated,  the  masters  began,,  according^  to 
hde,  to  discuss  weigntv  matters ;  amon^  others,  whether  a  man  \dio  was  going 
to  be  made  Doctor  of  Theology,  or  Magister  Noster  in  the  langoj^  of  the'diiy, 
onght  to  be*  deMgnated>  "  Me^ister  Nostrandos^'*  or  "  Kbater  Magistrandtis.^ 
ML  Warmscmmel,  a  practised  Scotist,  decides  in  favour  of  the'  latter.  "Sa^  ha 
SB^^  ''magsstnane"  is  a  verb,  signifying  ^'magiskiun  facers,"  whence  oomas 
^Magjstrandus;'*  while,  on  the  oihet  hand,  "nosij:o,f'  "nostraie,"  ainunat 
known  ixLthe*  dictionary.  Upon,  this,  M.  Delitsch,.  artist,  medicinist,.  and  iuiist 
i^imnltaneously,  defends  the  opposite  view.  It  was  not  ai  all  the  same  ihinff 
^elher  "noster"' preceded  or  followed  "magister,"  for  "Magister  Nosteir 
Iras  accepted  as  the  title  of  a  Doctor  of  Theolb^i  while  "Noster  Magistier** 
was  a^hcable  to  my  master:  hence  "Magistar  Nostrandus"  waa  the  emxent 
phmse.  As  for  them  bein^  no>  verb  "noe^/'  that  waa^  of  very  slight  emu 
aBquenoBi  for  Howce,,  in  hiSr  "  Ara  Poetics,"  allowed  the:  fbnnauQu  at  n&m 
words*. 

Thn*  first  letter  nves  us  a  perfect  notion*  of  the  liOe  and  eondoct^  ifte 
m^tal  horizon  of  tSe  men^  to  whom  the  "  Epistolae  Obsci  Viror."'  refefi. 
Similar  scenes  similar  disputes,  one  more  scholastic  than  tiie  other,  avia 
iQBpaatBd;  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  one  more  extract,  before*  waqiS 
im^  Qcmjeet ; 

..  Whik„theo,  the  obscure  men  exercise  their  wits  in  this  manner  upon  mars 
HPf^jngfi^  tiiey  prove  themselves  utterly  ignorant  of  everything^  to  which  moptal 
progress  wa&  at  that  period  attached :  the  knowled^  of  hmnuifi^s  and  ancient 
msTOry.  Ther  cpnfbse  the  grammarian  Diomedes  vrith  the  JBEomeric  henn 
They  cmn^am  that  ilauehUnj  called  in  Hebrew  Ckpni<m,.  and  a»dthep|  % 
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name  ''Proverbia  Erasmi,"  are  striving  to  introduce  a  new  Latinitj  inia 
theology.  They  regard  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  useless,  for,  firstly,  the  sacred 
writings  were  alrewy  sufficiently  translated,  and,  secondly,  they  ought  not  to 
puff  up  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  schismatic  Greeks  by  learning  their  wnguaffes. 
The  question  is  brought  up  whether  it  is  necessary  for  eternal  felicity  tnat 
scholars  should  learn  grammar  from  secular  poets  like  Virgil,  Cicero,  Pliny? 
THiis  is  answered  in  the  negative,  for,  according  to  Aristotle,  poets  tell  many 
falsehoods,  and  whoso  speaks  falsely,  sins,  and  any  one  founding  his  studies  on 
falsehoods,  founds  them  on  sins ;  but  whatsoever  is  founded  on  sins  is  not  good, 
and  opposed  to  God  who  is  the  enemy  of  sin.  But  the  extent  of  their  cla^ical 
knowledge  is  equalled  by  their  derivations,  which  we  find  scattered  through  the 
letter.  Mavors,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Man  Eater,  "  mares  vorans ;"  Mer- 
curius,  the  Grod  " qui  mercatores  curat;"  "Magister"  is  composed  either  of 
**magis"  and  "ter,  because  he  must  know  thrice  as  much  as  another,  or  from, 
"magis"  and  "terreo,"  because  he  ought  to  be  an  object  of  terror  to  his 
schohirs,  &c. 

The  assailed  party  had  no  other  resource  but  to  take  refuge  in  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  They  expended  large  sums  in  obtaining  a 
papal  brief,  which  commanded  all  Christians,  under  a  penalty  of  excom- 
municatio  ipso  facto  incurrenda^  to  burn  within  three  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  order  any  copies  of  the  "  EpistolsB"  in  their  possession,  and 
denounce  to  their  parish  priest  those  authors,  printers,  and  persons  who 
would  not  obey.  But  ridicule  could  not  be  extirpated  in  this  fashion,  and 
the  very  prohibition  only  added  notoriety  to  the  letters. 

In  1517,  Hutten  returned  from  Bologna  to  Germany,  and  had  the  dis* 
tinguished  honour  of  receiving  the  poets'  laurel  wreath  at  Augsburg  from 
the  Emperor  Max.  He  next  devoted  his  attention  to  an  edition  of 
Laurentius  Valla's  book  on  the  pretended  gift  of  Rome  and  the  whole 
of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  to  the  Bishop  Syl- 
vester and  his  successors.  This  book,  which  Hutten  converted  into 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  papal  supremacy,  he  had  the  boldness  to  dedicate 
to  the  Pope  himself,  Leo  X.  With  admirable  skill,  Hutten  calls  the 
former  Popes  robbers  and  thieves,  but  adds  that  the  idea  that  Leo  would 
feel  himself  aggrieved  by  this  would  be  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be 
offered  a  Pope,  who  wished  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  them.  At 
the  same  time,  he  quotes  a  multitude  of  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
as  if  they  were  only  attributable  to  Leo's  predecessors,  although  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  they  continued  under  Leo.  In  conclusion^ 
Hutten  adds,  with  astounding  impudence,  that  though  he  has  not  the 
least  doubt  that  his  little  book  would  please  the  Pope,  still  he  should  like 
to  have  some  public  testimony  of  his  satisfaction,  for  then  he  would  take 
pains  to  find  out  something  similar  as  soon  as  possible.  So  soon  as  the 
book  had  appeared,  Hutten  entered  the  service  of  the  Archlnshop  of 
Hayence ;  and  it  gives  us  a  strange  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Churchy 
that  a  dignitary  in  Germany  should  receive  into  his  service  a  man  who 
had  just  made  such  an  attack  on  the  head  of  that  Church.  But  it  most 
he  home  in  mind  that  the  plunder  of  Germany  by  the  Roman  Chair  hid 
long  been  so  oppressive,  that  the  interests  of  a  German  prince  of  the 
Church  were  no  longer  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pope ;  and  more  espe- 
cially the  archiepiscopal  foundation  of  Mayence  had  been  impoverished 
h;^  an  advanced  of  twenty  thousand  gold  florins  on  the  price  of  mvestitnxe 
ipfiih  the  pallium,  and  the  see  had  recently  been  repeatedly  vacant. 
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Before  loDg  Hufcten's  &eile  pen  was  engaged  with  a  new  subject.  The 
emperor  had  summoned  the  Diet  to  discuss  a  caropiugn  against  the 
Turksy  who  were  threatening  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  The  Pope 
had  ab:eadj  promised  a  tithe  of  the  Church  property  in  support  of  the 
war,  and  Hutten  took  up  arms  at  once«  His  Oratio  Ezhortatoria  is  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  wit  In  it  he  briefly  discusses  the  state  of 
the  case,  and  the  dangers  accruing  to  the  holy  Roman  Empire  from  the 
Turks.  He  declares  that  the  only  safety  for  Germany  lies  m  union,  and 
concludes  his  animated  address  by  expressing  his  agreement  with  the 
papal  method  for  coyering  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  worthy  knight 
would  not  haye  eyinced  the  slightest  hesitation  in  laying  under  contribu- 
tion the  luxurious  priests  and  monasteries,  the'  rich  merchants,  and  the 
idlers  in  the  free  towns.  He  would  have  still  more  liked  to  lighten  the 
cardinals  of  a  portion  of  the  treasure  they  derived  from  Germany;  and 
he  says  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  taking  nothing  from  them  if  they 
would  consent  to  ask  for  nothing  in  the  mean  while,  and  be  prevented 
from  stopping  the  praiseworthy  undertaking,  as  they  had  often  done 
before.  These  Romans  would  sooner  see  the  Turks  than  the  Germans 
increase  their  power.  Thus  the  Popes  tried  to  keep  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Henrys  and  the  Hohenstaufen  Fredericks  from  marching  against  the 
East.  '<  Hence,  if  I  am  to  say  openly  what  I  think,"  he  concludes,  '<in 
the  present  war,  you  must  be  as  much  on  your  guard  against  Rome  as 
against  Asia,  and  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  by  the  advice  of  the 
reverend  patres.  You  have  everything  to  seek  from  yourselves,  and  to 
form  your  own  opinions,  and  not  let  in  those  discord-breeding  advisers 
from  without" 

Within  a  year  Hutten  grew  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  gave  vent  to 
his  dissatisfEustion  in  a  dialogue  full  of  satire  and  fun.  This  was  followed 
np  by  another,  entitled  *'  Febris,"  in  which  Hutten  describes  the  luxurious 
life  of  the  prdates  and  rich  men  of  the  day,  with  special  application  to 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  legate  a  latere  in  Germany.  We  will  proceed  to 
describe  it  in  our  authors  words : 

Hutten  desires  to  csxpcl  the  fever,  which  has  taken  up  its  quartos  with  him, 
and  the  fever  b^  him  to  find  it,  at  any  rate,  a  comfortable  loaging  if  go  it  must. 
Hutten  recommends  Cardmal  S.  Sixt  (Cajetan),  who  had  been  sent  to  Germany 
to  raise  funds  under  pretence  of  a  Turbsh  war,  but  in  reality  to  support  the 
extravagance  of  the  Roman  court.  There  it  might  feel  certain  of  good  treat- 
ment, for  the  man  rested  on  purple  down,  behind  numerous  curtains,  dined  on 
silver,  drank  out  of  gold,  and  was  such  a  gourmet  that  nothii^  satisfied  him  in 
Germany.  The  G^erman  partridges  and  ortolans  did  not  suit  his  palate,  German 
came  disgusted  him,  the  hread  was  insipid,  and  the  wine  drew  tears  from  him. 
Hence  he  called  Germany  a  barbarous  country,  and  had  not  eaten  his  fill  for  four 
months  through  the  lack  of  dainties.  But  the  fever  had  no  desire  to  visit  this 
rosblight,  sapless  head-hanger,  who  was  the  greatest  miser  to  his  servants,  and 
who  would  certainly  lay  an  interdict  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  crossed  his  threshold. 
1£  it  went  to  the  princes  and  rich  merchants  it  feared  the  doctors,  who  barri- 
caded them  in.  The  fever  then  reminds  Hutten  that  he  owes  it  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude, for  when  it  used  to  pay  him  quartan  visits  eight  years  back,  it  had  ren- 
dered him  industrious,  pious,  and  patient,  Hutten  threatens  the  fever,  if  it 
will  not  depart,  with  meagre  food  and  doctors ;  but  the  fever  knows  its  patient, 
and  that  mtten  would  sooner  lie  up  for  a  year  than  swallow  a  couple  of  scruples 
of  rhubarb.  He  is,  therefore,  obliged  to'come  to  terms  with  his  guest,  and 
3ngge8t8  various  comfortable  lodgings  for  it.    He  will  conduct  it  to  the  monks^ 
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ifhxae  ]i&  ^ft  eaoe  and  losoiy  iBnat  be  yeij  inviiiiig  ibrtfaa  feT8c;i  biif.  iire- 
mindfrhim^tbat  tfao  monies  hava  kAmedcbanns,.  tom^tba  oMiVOiofiiiiTwbOfCDiM. 
to  CQufess^to  drive  it  out.  Tbea  Huttea  r^narka  tbat^  among,  ih»  ca]^tiilfB» 
ffentrv  tbere  are  fat,  well-fed  pe(q)le,  witb  wbom  the  fever  weidif  feeLvery  cams' 
lortabl^ ;  for,  aUhongb  they  ^ve  themselves  more  exercise  tlian  the-  monks,  Bj 
ridine^  and'  hunting;  still  they  make  up  fbr  that  agsdn  by  ttieir  loose  mode  of  Ufe. 
iSio^iWer;  however,  objects  that  those-  gentry  being^already  attacked  by  c/ctj 
ill  to  whutlLiealL  is  hear;,  it  would  find  no  romn.  So  Hutteni  at  last  oaDdxa& 
liia  fever  to  a.  young  lady  just  arrived  from  Bosne,  inuwluBiLitLwilLbe  auin  to 
meet  with  ever^  comfort,  and.dua  ausceptibilitj  fbn&vec 

Sb^rgfwriJt  av«nti  wtra^now  pending^  ifhklh  were"  to*  chaByrllkiMBii^a 
modft  ol  liibi.  InmediiBitiriy  on  tlle^  death>  oB  the*  emperor,  Bt£e  Ulriek  o^ 
Wvrtemherg^  hsd  seised  *oo  tke  imperiid  oitj^  of  Bjsirtliiigen^  and  tin* 
Skuibiaa  €on^demtton«  wa»  arming'  to^  espel'  him.  Hntten*  now  mw  th" 
a^vortttsily  fbr  ref<ang»  offered  him^  and<  imnaediat^y  set-  ont  to  tiKiM*iq»> 
anna  nndttx  Fmnv  w>n  Sioktogen,  ovev  whos9-fbtiire>  lifb^he-wa^tvexep^ 
dae^M  importent  an^  infiuenee^  The  oampaign  was  riiori^  and'  ingkmoira^ 
tlM  dueai'  towiw  and  foztreaeeff  snrrandtt^d  idtoofld  witHoutF »  blow,  end' 
BiitlKn>ap0nt  hta!tim»  in  wrking  letters  to  his  friends^  ^l  of  praises  o£ 
B^pta^  von  SlioldnffeD^.  with  wboni>  he-  was  becoming  on  tei!ms'o61httnHBd3r. 
But  we^  aoon  few  him  wearied  of  war  and'  itS'  turmo^^  Thus- he^  write 
tO)  a  friend  r  ^*I  am  looking  biMsk  to  my  studies  with  gnnit  Ibngingv  so 
that  I  tub  times  exelaim.  in  my  sleep,  O^nraso !'  O  seieBoe"!  !Senee^  P 
shall  retttm  straight  to  Mayenoe,  to  my  books  and'stadie^  iiumgik  tst  €nit 
toil  ooitft  Oh,  tibe  oourts^  and:  thmr'  empty  pots  !'  (O  Jt^las^.  atque  ^ 
Ciks"  !)^'  Qn  hir retam>  to«  Mayenice  th&  arofabisbopdisoharged  kim.  ftwn* 
his  duties,  while  promising  him  his  salary,  and  Hutten  had'  fbr  o^  short 
tine  dreams  of  connubial  felicity  and  tranquiliity«  Me  aSsrei  his  hand 
moi^  fortune,  such  as  it  was^  to  a  youngs  madden'  in  Frankfort!.  Hfa* 
ftjands enteirtaaned  strong  hopes-  of  bis  suoeesS)  as  we^ findl ii^  their  letlten; 
but  Hutten  waa^  destined'  to  be  the  plaything  ai  fbrtone  all'  bis  lift; 
Thero-  waa  no^  rest  •  for  him  saiw  in  the  gvave. 

About  thb  time  Hutten's  attention  was-  i^^racted-  to  the  fiery  yovBg- 
n^onk  of  Wittenberg^  in  whom  he  found  an  ardent  combatant  in.  the  same 
causa  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  own  energies.  Qnaduall^  Huttenfa; 
intonestt  was  diverted  from  the  humanistiQ  party  to;  the  Biefasmatioui,  ^kbesl 
BaudiUnito  Luther^  although:  he-  nevee  aweriwdi  inthifi^a&dkm  fan'  the* 
(M  oauBO' whose  ohampion  he  had  been  so >  long:  !E)utton  made^bis  ffinft' 
move  in  the  new  direction  by  the  publicattbn  of  his  "^Vadiscuar  vel  Triar 
Romana,*'  ill  which  he  boldly  throw  down  the  glbve  to.  the  RbmanistL 
party.  An  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  wodk,  and  the  eSocL 
il.  wouldf  be  likely  to  produce : 

Three  things  maintain  the  reverence  of  Borne::,  the  neno^m  of  the  Bbpe,  tile* 
bones  ci  the^  saints,  and  the  sale  of  indolgenoes.  llhree  thin^  aEe'lnnumarable) 
inBomo':.  oommon:  women,,  priests,.  and<  scnbes.  Tluxe  tkngii^.  on  the'  othep 
hand,  acebani^ied from  Bome:  simplidi^^  modbratioDi  and  pidsjr^  oi^  as  it ift 
stated  elsewhere,  povertnTy  the  constitntion  of  the.ohi  churoh,  and  uie  annomsa^ 
ment  of  truth.  Tnree  things  are  desaced  by  every  one  at  Bome :.  short  maaaeai^ 
old  gold,  and  a  luxurious  mode  of  life.  Throe  things^  on  the  other  hand,  are* 
not  uked  there : .  at  general  oounoi^  a  isformaticm.  of  the  clergy,  and  the  idea^  tkalr 
thfiGbrmansaiebeginnmgtoflproirwiae;  Wdih  three  things  the  Bbmans^oaivjr 
on:  trade-::  with  priests,  w^  auvowsonsi  and  with,  women.  Three  things-Boma> 
daaiK^ ::  a  gpood  eonaoienoi^. piety,  andthe  wihie^oiaiLoath;.   OSumutSiigi^tfcti 
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pil^^rima  are:  wont  t6>  bnng  bade  fiDin>  Bshib  :-  impure  consoioioeB,,  diEKnrdtoed 
atoaaaoha,,  and  empty  pundai  Throfr  thinga  hare  liitiifiarto  pmvwitBd  Geraui^ 
fppowmg  wise :.  the  ofastinacj  ot  the  pnneeS)  the  deoa;  of  soienoe,  and  tlift  aapeatf 
stition  of  the  people*  Three  thinga  are  most  feared,  at  Bomar  that  tha  pnncest 
will  grow  united,  the  people  open  their  eyes,,  and  their  deception  be  exposed, 
^d  onlr  through  three  things  could  Home  be  brought  to  order :  through  tha 
inmcea  being  earnest,  the  people  being  impatient,  and  a  Turkish  acmy  spearing; 
Deibreit9gi2e& 

B^  this  timer  Hut6en'»  yaned.  and  v^peai«d  attackv  om  tha  Catficlir 
cLngy  had  begun,  to  ereatoa  aensalioik  While)  one  aide:  af^laudad^  ik» 
otiier  grew  violent:  pstron*  warned  him^hia  opponenti*^  ^matened  hioB^ 
Ewwiwufl'  warned  his  young  friend  to  moderate  the  fivnlDmioffhia'pen^ 
leet  ke;  might  loee  the  &voub-  of  his^  prinoe:  othew  apoice  of  internet' 
and  iaiprisonment,-  of  poiaon  and  steel,  wihile  £dc  had  aUnady  denoanoaiS 
him:  to  the  Bemanioonrt.  But  Hutten*  oared  for-  none  o£  theaB*1diiBg«» 
Oe^  xemamed  true  to  hia  vaMo^,  '^  Jaota  eat  al^a!'"  andl  Mkdi  Sim 
wovldk  The  Pope:  applied  t»'  the  Ainhbiahop  of  Maftnoe^.  ozpremng^  hw 
anif^mae  and  regpret  that  a  man  like  Hutien  should  lemaint  in  hiai 
aeryioe^  and  the'  prince  was  dbliged  to  reply  apok^^etici^^  As  fnr 
Hutten,  he  tookeaoe  to  keep*  out  q£  iiie  way  at:  the  caaiie^ofihuiliien«b 
l^mna  von  Siokingsn^,  and  tM  arahbishop  did  hb  hettt  to  pae^tiate  the 
fope  by  impriaoning' the  prtntes  ScheflSur.  Muttanv  in  tlie  mean  whilei* 
waa  bnaiy  engaged  at  theEbemburg  in  bringing  Fnuuronar-to  \m  ynmm^ 
vmd  had'  alraady  rendered  him  doubtful.  a»  to  the  tnitb  of  die'  Rdmaniafc 
nligion.  Bud  HutteiK  had  ulterior  viewo^.  for  he*  wished  to  induoe^ 
Siekingen. to)  take  the  field  againatthe  papaoy  at  tiie  head  of  his  nMEB^at-- 
anus.  At  the  same  time,  to  prepane  the  nation^  for  ike  impeMKng  oob^ 
flict^  Ebtten  spent  his^  time  in- ttmnslating  all  his^  wnitingBvintoi  German*. 
Bni.  Lnther  was  repugnant  to>any  bbodahed  for  the  Goi^,.  and  he  eon^* 
aaqnently  wrote  tO'  dedine  any  partieipaibn  in  Hutttn'ff  adiemes. 

Atlmigth  the  great  day  o£  the  Reform aition<  axrired.  Qkr  the^Sl^oP 
Jaomiy,  V52:hy  ma  Diet  of  Worms  was  opened^  and  Luther'  appeared*  tO' 
raa^e  ms^  defences.  At  tiie  adjaeent  Ebembnig*  Hutten  was^  budlT' 
engulfed  the;  wMle  in.  attacking  the-apeeehesvof  the  Romaniat  pasty,  ama^ 
wijfah  thof  assistance  of  Martin  Bucer,.  fl^reading  hi»  dlscoinrsee  amonr  tile« 
nobiliiy  present..  Bnt  the  boldest  step  he'  took  was  im  wnting^a-wttw 
direct  to  the  Emperor  Charles,  which  was  received  in  a  moet  ungMcioni' 
fashion,  and  necessitated  a  species  of  apology.  Worse  than  all,  Hutten 
was  unable- to  cany  into  effect  the  menaces  he  had  uttered^  and  thus  His 
enemies  had  a  cause  of  ricBcule  ^^nst  him.  Siddngpn  could  not  bft 
induced  to  take  the  field  on  behalf  of  his  religious,  tenets,  and  all  Huttea'flj 
j^mpta  to  form*  a  confoderation  among  the  reforming,  princes  and  lordt> 
£Bav«d  a  foilu£«:.  At  length  Siokingeni  waa;  ordwEed.  to/  take' t^'  field 
againat.  the*  Due  de  Bouillon^  and  theemperer  ne^eetadi  to>  pay*  the^  trsopv 
tt*  far  had  piomised,  which-  eventually  lied  to>  the^  armed  atteck  of  Ttoveff 
SDcl'  the  overthrow^  of  Sickingen's  |Miwer— the  Heaviest  losa=  wUch  tfie 
eause  of  Trotestontism  sustained  WHilb^  Sickiiigen  was  absent,  Hutton, 
^used'  himself'  by  settlTng  some  personal  fouds.  The  prior  of  thei 
Garthu4an  mpnastery  at.  Stradurg  had  gronly  insulted  him.  b]|;  employ-, 
in^p  a  portrait,  df  the  knight  for  the.  most  un^rthjf  puirpaae)  whiok 
JKiittui>,  b^^  tber  aaaiatonflB'<tf  i^iGkingMi|.madahim  paytwathawnAgpMr 
florins  for. 
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In  May,  1522,  the  emperor  set  out  for.  Spain,  and  Sickingen  found  the 
long-desired  opportunity  for  repaying  himself  the  money  he  had  advanced 
on  hehalf  of  Charles.  It  has  heen  too  much  the  fashion  among  writers 
to  regard  Sickingen's  appeal  to  arms  as  a  desire  to  '^  open  the  gate  for 
the  Word  of  God,"  hut  the  truth  is,  he  was  actuated  in  great  measure 
by  personal  motives.  He  hoped  to  confirm  his  position  by  a  confedera- 
tion of  the  German  nobility,  and  there  appears  little  doubt  that,  if  he  had 
succeeded,  he  intended  to  usurp  the  throne.  Hence  he  took  advantage 
of  a  feud  he  had  with  the  authorities  of  Treves,  and  marched  against 
that  city,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  he  had  received.  Luther  and  Melano- 
thon  both  regretted  Sickingen's  conduct  sincerely,  as  tending  to  cast 
odium  on  the  g^od  cause.  But  all  was  in  vain  ;  Sickingen's  hour  was 
come,  and  no  persuasion  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  At  Treves, 
however,  he  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance.  The  elector  made  a 
gallant  defence  until  his  allies  could  come  to  his  assistance,  and  Franz 
was  at  last  obliged  to  fall  back,  to  be  in  turn  besieged.  But  Hutten  had 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  Germany  and  reaching  Basel,  where  he  lay 
ill  almost  to  death,  and  began  his  unhappy  feud  with  Erasmus  so  soon 
as  he  was  in  a  measure  recovered.  But  we  must  devote  a  few  lines  to 
an  analysis  of  our  author's  admirable  sketch  of  Erasmus. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  form  any  settled  opinion  as  to  Erasmus^ 
for  it  is  unfair  to  compare  him  with  Luther  and  Hutten,  and  blame  him 
for  not  g^ing  to  the  length  they  did.  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  re- 
gard him  in  connexion  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  doing  so,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  him  the  most  highly  educated  man  of 
the  age.  At  the  same  time,  he  understood  his  age  thoroughly,  knew  its 
wants,  and  how  best  to  supply  them.  His  critical  editions  of  the 
Classics  and  the  Fathers  appeared  at  the  right  time,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence.  His  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  the  flrst  published,  and  appeared  prior  to  the  Reformation.  His 
^<  Morise  Encomion"  was  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  age,  and 
twenty-seven  editions  of  it  were  brought  out  during  the  author's  lifetime. 
Not  less  applause  greeted  his  Colloquies,  in  which  Erasmus  depicted  the 
customs  and  vices  of  the  day,  and  expressed  his  views  about  important 
topics  connected  with  life  or  religion.  An  analysis  of  one  of  them  will 
furnish  a  g^ood  idea  of  Erasmus's  mode  of  thought  and  position.  Let  us 
take  the  "Funus:" 

In  this  discourse  two  dying  men  are  introduced.  The  first,  an  old  warrior, 
who  possesses  much  unjustly  acquired  property,  sends  for  all  the  Beggar  orders, 
dies  m  a  Franciscan's  gown,  and  be^  to  be  buried  in  their  church,  leaves  all 
his  property  to  the  order,  and  forces  wife  and  children  to  tidte  the  vows.  The 
other,  an  honest  and  sensible  man,  dies  without  any  display,  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  our  Saviour  only,  leaves  not  a  penny  to  the  monasteries  or  to  me  poor, 
whom  he  has  helped  to  the  best  of  his  ability  during  his  lifetime,  and  though  he 
accepts  extreme  unction  and  the  sacrament,  he  will  not  confess,  because  no 
scruples  weigh  on  his  soul,  as  he  says.  In  this  discourse  the  author  takes 
opportunity  to  criticise  the  cozenage  of  the  monks,  the  jealousy-  between  them 
and  the  priests,  as  well  as  of  the  various  orders  against  each  other,  and  their 
rough  habits.  In  the  colIo4][uy  called  'Ix^vo^yui,  or  fish-eating,  a  stoij 
is  told  of  a  man  who  refused  m  a  mortal  illness  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
doctor  hj  eating  e^gs  and  milk  cakes,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  to  swear 
away  a  debt  by  peijury.    In  the  "  Naufragiom,"  while  one  man  is  invoking  one 
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saint,  another  another,  the  sensible  man  applies  straightway  to  Qod,  in  the  con- 
viction that  no  other  would  hear  the  prayers  of  men  so  soon,  or  grant  them  so 
readily.  In  the  discourse  about  "  pilgrim^s,"  Menedemus  replies  to  Ogygius, 
on  his  inquiring  whether  he  intends  to  permrm  the  pilgrimage  of  which  all  the 
world  is  talking,  that  he  was  a  pilgrim  in  his  own  house.  In  this  wise :  he 
went  into  the  ooamber  to  guard  tne  virtue  of  his  daughter,  thence  into  the  work- 
room to  see  that  his  men  and  maid-servants  were  industrious ;  and  so  through 
the  whole  house.  "But,"  objects  the  other,  "if  you  were  to  go  on  the  pil- 
grimage, St.  James  wodd  attend  to  all  that  for  you."  "The  sacred  Scrip- 
tures," Menedemus  replies,  "  bid  me  attend  to  them  myself,  nor  do  I  find  it  any- 
where written  that  I  should  leave  them  to  the  saints." 

In  the  decennium  preceding  Luther's  public  appearance,  Erasmus  had 
reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  fame.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
first  literary  magnitude  of  the  West,  and  was  so.  Men,  young  and  old, 
travelled  thousands  of  miles,  and  returned  home  happy  if  they  had  only 
gazed  on  his  face.  Princes  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  were  anxious  to 
receive  his  letters,  and  rewarded  his  dedications  with  presents.  On  his 
travels  he  was  received  in  any  learned  town  like  a  potentate ;  deputa- 
tions appeared,  held  addresses,  and  presented  powers,  while  the  autho- 
rities waited  upon  him  and  offered  gifts.  As  councillor  of  Spain,  be  had 
a  humble  pension  suited  to  his  wants,  and  when  not  travelling  he  resided 
at  Basel,  whence  the  disturbances  connected  with  the  Reformation 
eventually  drove  him.  The  way  in  which  Erasmus  behaved  during 
Reuchlin's  affair  was  a  very  fur  criterion  as  to  the  position  be  would 
assume  towards  the  Reformation.  As  the  dispute  took  place  about  the 
Talmud,  and  other  Jewish  books  to  which  Erasmus  was  a  stranger,  he 
was  justified,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  saying  that  the  matter  did  not  con- 
cern him.  Then,  again,  the  virulence  displayed  on  both  sides  was  op- 
posed to  his  nature  and  mode  of  thought.  Still  he  spoke  fairly  enough 
to  Reuchlin,  and  on  his  death  wrote  the  ^'  Apotheosis  Capnionis,"  in 
which  he  overwhelms  the  departed  combatant  with  orations.  When 
Luther  appeared,  at  the  outset,  Erasmus  gave  him  his  sympathy  and  his 
recommendation.  His  confidential  remark  to  Frederick  the  Wise  at 
Cologne,  just  prior  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  that  Luther  had  committed  a 
double  error  in  attacking  the  Pope  in  his  crown  and  the  monks  in  their 
stomachs,  had  great  effect  on  the  elector.  Before  all,  Erasmus  felt  that 
Luther  had  been  forced  into  putUng  himself  in  harness  against  the 
priesthood.  He  only  attacked  the  same  vices  which  Erasmus  had  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  and  he  recognised  Luther's  honesty  when  he 
found  him  neither  craving  for  money  nor  dignities.  In  the  letter 
Erasmus  wrote  to  the  Pope  on  the  subject,  he  explained  that  Luther  was 
a  valuable  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  the  restoration 
of  evangelical  liberty.  But,  from  the  outset,  Erasmus  noticed  a  some- 
thing in  Luther's  writings  which  he  disliked.  It  was  the  sharpness  and 
roughness,  the  violence  and  passion,  which  first  made  him  dubious, 
and  finally  turned  him  from  the  good  cause.  He  saw  disturbance  and 
dissension  as  the  consequences  of  such  a  violentattack.  At  times  he  re- 
garded Luther  as  a  doctor  whom  the  deep-rooted  evils  of  the  age  forced  to 
-violent  measures,  to  cutting  and  burning ;  but  he  considered  the  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease.  To  Erasmus,  contest  and  war  were  the  worst  of 
evils ;  and  in  a  case  of  collision  he  would  sooner  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the 
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iOBaA  ihsn  .diBtiirb  'ibb  |MMe  W  imtwling  '011  .^e  'ii^cde.  Etata  t\m 
«tancUpoiiit  Branmis  :Jewiib«  li«lher  ^adimn&bly.  fie  /Aada  m  lum 
Ibe  vwnrth  df  t^des,  ^wlio  ^11  not  ^ke«r  «£  concession.  M  'he  -has  amChsr* 
iakeD  toiusert  jnnHHng)  he  heeomesiimniediat^ly  vkSent,  Bnd  does  not 
faave  off  until  he  lias  thought  fSae  matter  cto  extremities.  If  you  adme 
him,  he  is  BO  Tar  £eDm  xeduong  the  .exaggeEation,  timt  he  will,  on;:^ 
tontcaryyinoreweit.  iEbace  tiie  paimdcoes  lin  his  teaching,  of  ^lAask 
SnuNniw  muJl  t&at  they  would  oilly  'lemoe  to  pi»duce  idangerons  oins* 
.onderritandiiigB.  ABEiong  lihem  ihe  tteakaatSL  the  'pxnioipll  'Lu£bsnni 
dogma  that  man  is  onlyjiBrtified  %y  faith,  'his  yiews^of^ee  will,  good 
^ork^-Ae.  Nothix^  eould  he  moie  avene  fisoni  ^BaBumaaa^MmenK'liisxL 
ihat  Luther  hy  his  iianihneis  ehcnild  turn  «rwi^  the  -pattntates.  j£W 
Efiasmus'^  idea  ims  ^to  refona  the  Churdh  in  coneordanae  with  the  Pope, 
bishops,  and  ;piineai,  make  tlw  jpJl  as  eweet  ^as  pe9nbleior:tlmn,'and 
nther  yield  4eme  amportant  ipoint  dnn  imder  ithem  ensmms.  Mo 
desirable  Jis  it  might  be  that  ^matteiB  ebould  ^take  -this  ^comae,  stSl  aE 
Qflstt^ipeiieiiGe  was  «o  opposed^  thaionly  tiie  insimnoimtaUe  fear  of  any 
harsh  maBBWce^eottldihave  mdoeed  Ekrasmusxto  believe  in  ^diB^poadlMl^ 
|}f  4iiecess,  ^e^ven  •isa4n:.a  Oement  Vtll. 

iSuoh  ibeiog  tthe  ^temper  \of  the  man,  we  can  (easily  imagine  iiuA  tifae 
nieeienee  of  Mutten  At  BH^^eoiuidQiably  disturbed  his  ^i^ianimity.  la 
his  iimidify  iiersent  a  message  to  iHutten,  heg^ng  diim  mA  toteompro* 
niieeiiim  by  coming  >to»hi»  house.  iHutten, /howefmr,  ^me  soon  dmen 
firom  &Bel  Jby  (the  tmagistvaoy,  ^aad  forced  to  tdie  nrefioge  at  Mulhaueen. 
JSete  he  learned  IhatEraamus  wai  pveparing  an  attack on^the  Lutherans, 
and  sent  to  warn  (him  tthat  their  {friendedi^  (would  be  dissdked  by  any 
attack  on  Luther.  But  for  ihis  Eiasmus  eared  Jittle:;  i&  timenieindng 
eyeophant,  he  only  .hoped  to  maintain  his  ipofflition.wi^  the  prinoos  by 
assauing  their  teaemies,  and  in  the  ensuing  Jiareh  he  puWshed  his  letter 
to  Laurinus,  dean  of  ihe  CoUc^of  JSt.  Beoiatian  ^at  Bruges,  which  was 
to  serve  AS  tlm  apolo^-and  promise  to  keep  the  right  path  inifotmre. 
This  puUieation  -sirt  "Hutten  in  a  flanR,  and  he  immediately  publkhed 
his  <<  Ikpostidatio,"  to  which  Erasmus  replied  in  his  celebrated  "  Spongia 
Advfenws  Adspergines  Hutteni,"  which  injured  the  author's  Toputation 
more  than  ai^  attadk  upon  him  (could  have  done.  So  weak  did  EzAsmus 
Jmow  his  cause  to  be,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  jeo<3rui«e  to  personalities, 
^hioh  neecdJed  on  iiiiaiself.  It  may  ;be  necessary  to  say  a  <Word,  however, 
about  the  efiaet  fprodmsd  by  the  <two  pamphlets.  Itiwas  generally  a 
•painful  one.  ^  Erasmus  was  right  ^hen  he  said  that  Sutten'e  attack 
iwould  cause  intense  ^satisfiaotion  to  the  obscurants,  the  enemies  of  the  i«- 
juwated  JMioieeB.  In  the  oamp  of  the  iumranists  it  was  generally 'disap- 
proved. sEven  £[utten-8  oldeoUeagne,  (Eobanue  Hessus,  could  Hot  pardon 
it,:6ode<giLy  rooted  was  Erasoun^  reputation  iit  that  period.  Among 
the  etvangeUeaki  there  were  certainty. many  pleased  to  see  hi0iequivoc&- 
tion  at  length  unmasked,  And  who  were  b^ter  satisfied  <witfa  Hutten's 
bdd  liberality  iihan  ha  opponent's  ^diplonwcy.  But  t^  gteatest  oppo- 
nents of  fiutten's  hook  might  be  foudd  in  the  immediate  leonncbdims  <^ 


Luthec.  Helanothon  wrote  to  everybody  tiiat  'it  must  not  he  euppoeed 
Luther  himself  was  satisfied  with  ,it.  Soholt^  the  pub&heF, 'received  a 
jpeoiallyifharp  iqnDQof  for  bnnging  it  out.    Eqnsn.if^£raBmu8'e  conduct 
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Inreiyboii  Aoi^^it^ifais  mge  r«ikl  hit  aewiMf  jlioiild  Imn  ipictecied 'liia 
•pnaft  3MKsh  an  afctaok.  .'Seii^anAeflOTt,  too,  -dumld  iiovvTecsinmaiided  a 
-chscnit  «ilticc,  for  jook  »a  obaUrage  iffrald  fonly  ^ttme  tto  mn\nkk$i 
JDmnibiib  a|<«iiBt  AejQfraaigdiBmiiay  and  4tir  tip  airakig  toF  mogat  9gmmt 
Aamithcou^  a  wide'obole.  .8tiU,7it  «eoiii8.a0  if  ^se vniho ^mne  mott 
oppond  (to  Hiillen!s  Magok^hin  ik  'firtf  wppeared  ^lew  amUarnidiaii 
£Moi«8%aeply  jfaad  betn  pufaHslMd.  The  violeace  «ef  iAm  Atiadk  wwuwd 
fawnflwi  wlnn  ^coinpttfed  wkh  .^  (cn^  of  Ihe  defiuMK.  ^  I  tvoBbid,'' 
IaAmt  wrote  dbont  Ae  (tiro  rbwdkf,  *«^tlMit  /fiufttan  Ind  immght  no 
Auggn:;  Btill  onote,  JioiraiveCy  ttfai^  SininBiis  hod  not  mijp&iiAmmmmmf. 
jBor  lif  tdwt  lis  fodllod  ^obapingwhhm  woore,  '^idmt  eon  ^  inMdt  mod 
idiiiinF**  *     " 

Dtmng  idl  titas  "perbfl,  dEiutteii  wm  mtBd(mify  (watofahig  tbe  fofcefof  his 
aoble  patron  EnmE>vDn  ^obiDgen,  <on  (vdiom  all  hb  ibopes  dopencM. 
£«t4bBiieiVB  tfatttinrmd  from  Gorawngr'ivwiazijtthingiialhartdum  oon- 
i^atory;  JUi<«ld«t^on  hadHboBtt'takeniiiiiBoinc,  and^Sidfiiiigvn  Innifetf 
Meagnestdon J[iaDdrttifaL  The aoooont tof  dns  ibadi  baag'oneof  Ao 
moot  ihnlliant  patsagtstin  tiie  book,iweviflg^  i»tieKOiiiedCDri}wiliag^/m 

ITo  the  mstmets^  •'who  1)TmigW;  Ite  cte6teniti0n  lof  war  Th)ni  the  princes, 
BaMng&XL  vpoftHdgriTQplied,  he  heard  Hhofc  his 'master  had  new  oidnaace,  and 
he  bad  3CN7  (waUs^iao  ^€f  inight  'tigrikeir  >9lieBgth.  BtA  it  ^was  aoonpniiod 
that  the  lattorweieinfiniM;.  ^Chi  t^  29th  April  the  hcnahaxdiaflnt  eommeMed, 
and  was  coutinoed fwithauch  fo^  for  seveiald^A  that  the  atron^est  tower  fell 
in  ruins,  and  the  wall  di^l^yeda  breach  dP  t^penty-four  feet.  Sickingen,  t(n> 
meilted  by  gont,  was'led  to  an  embrasure  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  sieg^ 
bdnnd  Wmch  a  gon  was  motoited :  at  that  moment  a  shot  entered  the  embra-' 
wre,  tnndi^the  gtm  over  on  'Pnmz's'feirt,  and  hnfling  him  bade  on  a  cherean- 
dalfrise,  'whidi  tore  a^fearfol  gap  in  his  leffc'side.  With  the  heroism  that  nsvest 
daaeitod  him,'he  bade  his  sevranta  make  no-diatiiTbaiiee,  and  oairyidm  awayon 
ailitter.;  but  he  was  quiteaware  that  it  was  all  over  with  iiim*  Henee  the  sent 
a  letter  in  his  own  himdwritin^  to  the  jurinee^,  demanding  A^eonlereiine.  They 
hnmediately  su^ended  the  finng,  and  a  party  ^^m  either  «ide  met  before  the 
castle.  TTbe  pnnces  conseaited  to  a  capituktion  on  condition  that  all  the  gar- 
rison Should  surrender;  to  which  Sickmgen  yielded,  saying  that  he  would  not 
be  -tlisir  prisoner  long. 

Sickingai  waaaot  disi^pointedin  his  ej^peolatioas,  fbrhe^edxm  Ao 
Tth^  May,  1523i  ^rae  to  his  profession 4}f  iaith.  Whenihe^f^plain 
wished  him  to  eovS^U,  he  replied  that  he  ^had  already  <€OiifMed  to  ^Gh>S 
in  his  heart:  the  prieat^nead  on|y  speak  the  absolutism  andfdiowiiimithe 
Host.  ^*  And  so  as  in  the  days  of  his  life,"  are  the  words  of  his  worthy 
brother-in-law,  the  author  of  the  Hersherg  Chronicle^  ^'  he  had  a  manl^, 
honest,  and  bold  temper,  so  he  kept  it  until  the  hour  of  his  death."  His 
&11  gave  the  papal  party  in  Germany  renewed  courage :  the  pretended 
emperor  is  dead,  they  said,  and  Luther  being  ill  at  the  time,  there  will 
soon  be  an  end  to  the  pretended  J^ope.  ^he  fate  of  the  knight  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  Luther,  even  if  he  did  not  approve  his  views.  When 
tbe  report  of  Sickingen's  death  first  reached  him,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin 
that  he  wished  it  might  be  false.  And  somewhat  later :  '^  Yesterday  I 
beard  and  read  Franz  von  Sickingen's  true  and  lamentable  history.     God 
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if  a  righteons  and  admirable  Judge."  Sickingen's  fiite  was,  in  his  eyes, 
a  divine  judgpnent,  confirming  him  in  his  opinion,  that  armed  force  was 
not  compatible  with  the  Gospel.  On  Hutten  tins  event  had  a  marvellous 
effect,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  rage  by  a  diatribe  "  in  tyrannos,"  or 
against  tha  allied  princes  who  had  overthrown  his  illustrious  patrons. 
But  Hutten  had  no  long  time  to  deplore  Sickineen's  fate :  he  had  to 
ensure  his  own  existence,  for  the  council  expelled  him  from  Mulhausen, 
and  the  tired  wanderer  knew  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  He  was  in  a 
lamentable  condition  :  poverty  and  illness  were  preying  on  his  mind,  and 
he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  with  Zuinglius  at  Zurich,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  gave  him  present  shelter  and  assistance*  Theiice  he 
proceeded  to  Pfeffers  to  try  the  effect  of  the  hot  baths,  but  the  season  was 
unfavourable,  and  he  returned  to  Zurich  to  be  disturbed  by  a  warning  that 
Erasmus  had  written  to  the  council  recommending  them  to  expel  him 
from  the  city  as  a  dangerous  character.  But  Hutten  was  not  obliged  to 
seek  another  refuge — he  found  a  certain  one  in  the  grave.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  September  he  died,  when  only  thirty-five  years  and  four  months 
old.  He  was  in  the  extremest  poverty  :  Zuinglius  supplies  us  with  the 
inventory :  '<  He  left  nothing  of  the, slightest  value.  He  had  no  books, 
no  furniture,  except  a  pen."  Hence  his  nearest  friends  had  nothing  to 
place  a  stone  over  the  poor  poet's  grave.  A  Franeonian  knight,  a  few 
years  later,  put  up  a  monument  with  a  Latin  inscription,  which  soon 
disappeared,  with  all  knowledge  of  the  spot  where  Hutten  lay  buried. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  Crermany  ever  boasted. 
After  a  life  of  misery  and  wretchedness  he  died  far  from  his  native  home,  a 
mendicant  and  an  outcast.  Through  life  he  was  misunderstood,  and  in 
death  his  enemies  were  scarcely  satisfied. .  Even  Erasmus  did  not  withdraw 
his  bitter  attack,  but  rendered  it  worse  by  an  attempted  apology.  In 
Germany,  Hutten's  numerous  friends,  it  is  true,  sincerely  aeploral  his 
loss,  and  regretted  a  man  who  was  the  most  ardent  defender  of  tjieir  cause. 
But  the  nation  at  large  knew  not  what  it  had  lost :  it  was  sunk  in  sloA, 
and  cared  but  little  for  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  were  sacrificing 
their  energies  and  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  Germans.  So  far  did  this 
extend,  that  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  Hutten  was  absolutely  for- 
gotten, and  his  works,  which  are  destined  to  live  for  ever,  were  neglected 
in  favour  of  meretricious  romances  and  absurd  panegyrics  upon  reigning 
princes.  We  are  happy  to  find,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Strauss  has  devoted 
bis  great  talents  to  the  elucidation  of  such  an  interesting  life  as  that  of 
the  Great  Reformer,  and  we  trust  that  the  promised  edition  of  Ulrich  von 
Hutten's  writings  will  meet  with  due  recognition  from  the  pubhc. 
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Ye  sons  of  mercy!  yet  resume  the  search; 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  ipto  light; 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 
Much  still  untouched  remains ;  in  this  dark  age 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  required. 
The  toils  of  Uw— (what  dark  insidious  men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  truth, 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) — 
How  glorious  were  the  day  that  saw  these  broke, 
And  erery  man  within  the  reach  of  right  I 

Thomsom's  WuUer. 

We  find  fault  with  fault-finders  generally  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
dendy  specific  in  their  complaints.  They  emit  a  gproan  of  disgust  or  a 
whine  of  discontent,  and  are  satisfied.  But  the  expressions  ^*  monstrous 
eTil/'  ^*  abominahle  abuse/'  and  such  like,  while  easily  uttered  and  plea- 
santly pungent,  may  cover  much  weakness,  and  it  is  desirable,  before 
accepting  them,  that  we  test  the  justice  of  their  application.  We  can* 
not  help  noticing  the  freedom  with  which  people  disparage  or  denounce 
where  retaliation  is  impossible  as  compared  with  the  carefulness  with 
which  they  speak  when  retaliation  is  almost  certain.  Thus,  in  criticbing 
a  system,  bold  may  be  the  demeanour  and  fierce  the  language,  while  in 
dropping  a  hint  as  to  Jones's  eccentricities,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  Jones 
possesses  a  muscular  arm,  and  is  capable  of  setting  in  motion  something 
more  formidable  still — the  brain  of  an  attorney  learned  in  the  law  which 
puniBheth  libel. 

We  are  Or^narily  somewhat  distrustful  of  vehement  declarations.  We 
remember,  in  the  days  of  our  early  boyhood,  that  the  boy  who  approached 
us  with  swelling  cheeks,  dilated  eyes,  and  clenched  fists,  and  who  inti* 
mated  in  gruffest  voice  his  intention  of  slaughtering  us  on  the  spot, 
when  mildly  requested,  in  boy  language,  '*  to  do  it,"  commonly  deemed 
compliance  inexpedient,  and  on  the  least  mention  that  perhaps  he  might 
receive  that  treatment  which  but  now  he  was  so  ready  to  inflict,  he 
usually  withdrew  in  fiishion  indescribably  ignominious.  We  were  much 
unused  with  Wright  in  an  Adelphi  farce  some  years  back,  wherein  he 
narrated  to  a  companion  the  result  of  his  hurried  search,  in  a  locality  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  after  a  man  of  whose  person  he  knew 
little,  and  whose  name  he  knew  not  at  all.  He  pathetically  detuled  the 
brutalities  he  had  experienced.  This  man  told  him  he'd  break  his  head, 
that  man  that  he'd  throw  him  out  of  window,  and  a  third  that  he'd  kick 
him  down  stairs.  At  last  he  came  to  a  man  who  vented  no  threat  what- 
ever, but,  alas !  his  forbearance  was  deceitful,  for  **  Hang  it,  sir,"  groaned 
Wright,  "  he  did  kick  me  down  stairs."  And  we  quote  the  statement 
as  an  appalling  illustration  of  our  argument,  that  where  views  or  inten- 
tiitos  are  strongly  entertained  they  are  rarely  suffered  to  be  weakened 
through  the  evaporating  process  of  many  words. 

But  while  this  may  be  the  case  generally,  there  is  scarcely  a  sane  man 

Jb6. — ^voL.  cxn.  NO.  ccccxlvi.  Q 
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in  this  country,  not  a  lawyer,  who  not  only  asserts,  but  truly  sees  and  feek^ 
the  necessity  for  sweeping  law  reform.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  requirement  is  so  glaring  that,  as  we 
know,  some  of  the  reiUiy  honest  men  who  are  lawyers  are  striving  to  some 
extent  to  meet  it.  But  in  regard  to  the  actual  sufferers  through  the 
existence  of  this  at  present  unsatufied  but  clamorous  want,  they  moan 
and  wince,  abuse  and  denounce,  and  there  rest.  K  we  could  but  bring 
things  to  this  pass  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  cruelty  inflicted  by 
that  hard-hearted  monster  the  Law  which  should  not  be  dragged  into 
the  light  of  day,  held  up  and  hooted  at  by  man,  woman,  and  child,  there 
would  be  reasonable  hope  that  in  a  very  short  time  not  a  fragment  of  the 
miserable  instrument  of  iniquity  would  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  its 
place  would  be  substituted  a  righteous  system,  die  which  if  any  vagabond 
had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  pervert  to  unholy  ends  it  would  turn 
upon  aiMl  crush  him.  We  may  hear  to-day  that  poor  Hodge  has  been 
ruined  by  the  lawsuit  about  his  wretched  ^'  Half- Acre  Field.''  We  think 
it  disgraceful.  Well,  then,  let  us  have  up  Hodge  heiore  the  publk,  and 
let  his  grievance  be  stated.  We  find  that  Jaggs,  who  is  a  great 
scoundreX  and  as  poor  in  pocket  as  he  is  in  honesty,  is  murdering  Baggs 
through  the  medium  of  an  action  on  some  point,  which,  allowing  full 
play  to  the]  diabolic  ingenuity  of  a  wily  and  unscru}raloiis  lawyer,  may 
possibly  be  decided  against  Baggs,  though  Justice  may  be  flooded  mm 
tears  at  the  sight.  Now,  Baggs,  stand  forth  and  tell  thy  tale,  and  ask 
whether  such  things  should  be  suffered.  We  aie  told  that  our  ualud^ 
friend  Taggs  has  been  immeshed  in  a  Chancery  suit,  and  has  been  tbemby 
brought  into  that  state  of  mind  that  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  shave 
himself  for  months.  Then  why  should  Taggs  hide  the  iniquity  as  thoi^ 
it  were  something  precious?  Why  not  shout  it  in  the  market-plaee,  and 
clamour  for  redress  ?  Unless  every  one  unjustly  assailed  by  ^^  Law  and 
Lawyers"  will  have  spirit  enough  to  assail  <<  Law  and  Lawy^M,"  the 
groamng  will  continue  and  the  victims  will  be  sacrificed,  but  we  shall 
.have  no  important  material  reform,  we  shall  never  bring  our  enemies 
into  the  dust  of  death,  and  never  raise  up  friends  whose  frowns  cam  rest 
only  upon  rogues,  and  who  will  always  smile  and  aieourage  honest 
men. 

Now  we  will  take  the  commonest  form  of  law  prooednre,  namely,  an 
action  for  debt  First  of  all  there  comes  a  lett^  from  the  lawyer  de- 
manding payment  of  debt  and  costs  -(costs  incurred  in  writing  Uie  letter), 
iix  shil&gs  and  eightpence.  Then  issues  the  writ,  a  delectable  doev^- 
men<»  requiring  thiU  ^<  there  be  entered  for  you  an  appearanee"  (thi^  is 
the  phraseolo^,  if  we  recollect  rightly)  in  some  court  before  some 
judge,  and  intimating  that  judgment  and  execution  (words  whieh  make 
the  blood  run  cold)  will  issue  against  you  in  case  of  neglect 

We  are  not  aware  why  the  cost  of  a  writ  should  differ.  Sometimes  it 
is  as  low  as  two  guineas,  and  at  other  times  nearly  double.  However, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  action  is  for  debt  and  that  the  pioeess  has 
been  commenoed  for  the  reason  that  the  defendant  cannot  pay  the  cast- 
ing claimt  it  must  be  agreeable  to  him  to  find  the  costUness  of  the  sam 
whieh  is  now  about  to  test  his  asserted  inability.  We  ask  the  reader  to 
suppose  this  writ  served  on  a  poor  man^'^-'go  poos  that  he  ^maot  passiUy 
liyiidate  the  debt  scHight  to  be  recovered.  What  can  the  poor  f^fP  do 
with  the  writ  p    What  is  the  mewalmg  of  ^*  pf^^rjr^  an  appeaouice?^ 
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How  can  be  do  that  whidi  ia  to  him  as  iimntelligU>le  as  Hebrew?  But 
if  he  has  no  defence,  then  his  duty  is  to  pay  the  debt  s^ghtway^ 
Well,  he  goes  to  his  creditor.  The  creditor  will  not  hear  him.  Debtor 
must  talk  to  creditor's  solicitor.  To  the  latter  debtor  proeeeds.  They 
ha¥e  a  conference.  They  settle  nothing.  Solicitor  sees  bis  client; 
solicitor  sees  debtor.  Solicitor  doubts.  Solicitor  conoders.  Solicitcur 
writes  client;  writes  debtor.  Solicitor  takes  no  notice.  Solicitor  wakes 
up  again.  Solicitor  writes  debtor  to  say  that  he  mmt  enter  up  judg- 
ment against  him.  Solicitor  is  reminded  that  there  is  a  matter  under 
consideration.  Solidtor  rouses  and  agrees  to  a  compromise ;  takes  all 
ihe  money  the  man  has  got,  then  sends  in  a  little  bill  of  cpsts  (about 
a  fourth  of  the  money  he  has  received,  mayhap),  with  an  intimation,  the 
effect  o£  which  is,  that  unless  debtor  screws,  scrapes,  sends  round  the  hat 
to  everybody  who  will  help  him,  groans,  perspires,  tears  his  hair,  says 
eveiy thing,  does  everything  by  which  money  may  be  got  together,  and 
succeeds  at  length  in  paying  this  perfectly  unexpected  additional  demand 
by  a  day  almost  immediately  at  hand,  then  that  his  goods  shall  be 
seized,  tben  that  he  shall  be  locked  up,  then  that  all  his  worldly  position, 
all  his  woiMly  prospect,  shaU  be  annihilated,  absolutely  aim  without 
delay. 

Now  suppose  the  poor  man  does  not  truly  owe  the  money.  Then,  of 
course,  ai^  solicitor  will  take  up  his  CMise.  We  are  by  no  means  siue 
thereof.  He  may  have  a  good  but  not  a  sure  case.  Solicitor  may  demur 
to  the  unprotected  expense  of  defending  an  action.  Juries  are  uncertain, 
the  law  is  uncertain ;  even  if  the  cause  be  gained,  the  man  on  the  other 
side  may  not  be  worth  the  expenditure  of  legal  ammunition ;  and  then, 
<<  how.  about  the  costs  ?"  Depend  upon  it,  reader,  many  an  action  against 
a  vagabond  has  not  been  undertakeo — many  an  action  against  an  honest 
man  has  not  been  defended — on  aooount  of  these  same  costs.  We  a^ 
your  especial  attention  to  our  remark,  *^  that  even  if  you  win  you  may 
lose."  You  may  be  plaintiff  and  be  victorious,  and  you  may  find  that» 
though  your  beaten  enemy  can  pay  the  amount  which  you  have  esta- 
blished against  him,  he  sees  that  he  must  succumb  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  costs  on  both  sides,  so  he  thinks  it  better  to  give  up  the  ghost  and 
apply  at  once  to  a  certain  learned  commissioner. 

Some  time  back  the  circumstances  connected  with  an  action  on  a  bond 
of  indemnity  came  closely  under  our  notice.  The  question  was  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  bond  ?  How  exceedingly  strange  this,  at  first  sight, 
appears.  We  all  know  that  lawyers  seem  to  delight  in  stoppiog  every 
cranny  against  error.  A  vast  army  of  words  stand  as  sentinels  over  the 
purpose  of  a  document.  The  intention  is  guarded  and  hedged  about  in 
every  possible  manner.  Never  mind  diffuseness,  never  mind  tediousoeas ; 
the  object  to  be  set  forth  in  this  document  must  be  conveyed  in  almost 
eyeiy  conedvable  mode  of  expression  within  the  compass  of  the  Ei^glish 
language.  **  If  you  will  put  down  a  penny  I  vnll  put  down  twopence  " 
becomes,  under  tiie  pen  of  a  lawyer,  a  ponderous  agreement,  covering  an 
aere  of  folios,  and  costing  a  mountain  of  sovereigns.  If  a  diree-volume 
novel  were  trandated  into  legal  language,  it  would  expaiui  into  a  large 
library.  If  the  Timet  newspaper  were  written  as  a  lawyer  would  write  a 
law  deed,  we  question  whether  one  stout  porter  could  cany  the  huge  bulk 
at  which  it  wmvii  arrive.    And  yet,  with  ajl  this,  is  it  not  a  standing 
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joke  how  difficult  to  be  understood  are  legal  documents?  How  many  a 
dever,  clear-headed  man  has  groaned  in  despair  over  an  act  of  pania- 
ment.  Did  not  one  of  the  judges,  a  short  time  back,  bandy  a  jest  with  a 
learned  Serjeant,  that  nothing  so  preposterous  could  be  required  of  any 
man  as  the  understanding  that  which  erery  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
assumed  to  understand,  and  compelled  in  some  sense  to  obey?  The  real 
&ct  of  the  matter  b,  that  a  legal  document  is  commonly  as  unintdligible 
as  it  can  well  be  rendered.  The  sense  is  lud  and  crushed  under  a 
suffocating  weight  of  harsh,  awkward,  involved  phrases,  such  as  are 
never  seen  but  in  law  deeds,  and  such  as  no  man  would  think  of  pexming 
elsewhere.  Will  it  be  for  a  moment  asserted  that  good  in  any  shape  at 
way  accrues  from  this  peculiarity  of  legal  composition  ?  Yes,  in  one  way 
id  f 


and  in  one  sense,  and  in  no  other  way,  and  in  no  other  sense,  good 
accrues.  On  that  huge  tree  of  words  six  and  eightpences  do  grow. 
Lawyers  must  live.  It  is  the  old  excuse.  A  pickpocket  whines  tiie 
palliation  that  he  has  no  better  work  to  do— that  he  does  but  walk  in  the 
path  which  his  &thers  trod.  The  man  who  knocks  me  down  in  a  dark 
path  and  rifles  my  pockets  declares,  subsequently,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  the  action  by  necessity.  The  starving  urohm,  cau^t  when  making 
off  with  a  loaf  from  the  baker's  counter,  moans  about  the  desperation  5 
hunger.  So  we  suppose  we  must  not  be  hard  upon  the  lawyers.  Mercy 
on  us  !  what  would  become  of  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  if  the 
occupation  of  all  the  lawyers  were  suddenly  taken  away  ?  Fancy  all 
those  sharp  intellects,  so  accustomed  to  dance  and  dodge  about  in  the 
narrow  alleys  and  dirty  courts  of  sophistry  and  finesse^  suddenly  cast 
upon  sodety,  angry  and  huns^ry !  What  new  system  might  not  suddenly 
spring  up  ?  WniEit  new  modes  of  torture  and  slaughter  might  not  be 
suggested  by  minds  used  only  to  deal  with  the  agreeable  subjects — ^how 
best  to  rend  and  slay,  and  finally  devour  ?  Who  would  feel  himself  safe  ? 
Who  would  be  assured  that  the  old  six  and  eightpenny  dagger,  bearing 
some  new  name,  would  not  be  thrust  into  him  at  any  moment--the  old 
thirteen  and  fourpenny  pistol,  wrought  in  new  fashion,  be  dischaiged  at 
his  head  ere  he  should  again  draw  breath  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  action  on  the  bond.  Well,  there  was  no  making 
out  what  this  bond  meant.  Half  a  dozen  men  knew  what  they  had  in- 
tended to  a^ree  to  when  they  signed  it,  and  similarly  placed  were  an- 
other half-dozen  men.  Yet  the  view  of  the  first  half-dozen  was  utteriy 
opposed  to  the  view  of  the  second  half-dozen^    Here  was  a  glorious 

Srospect     These  men  must  fight,  there  must  be  slauehter,  and  imme* 
lately  the  air  was  darkened  by  the  vultures.     Up  they  came  in  vast 
array.     They  made  ready  for  the  battle.     Writs,  declarations,  and 

E leadings — correspondence,  consultations,  briefis,  attendances— artillery, 
eavy  and  lieht — ^betokened  a  gorgeous  banquet  for  the  devourers  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  But  beware  of  greediness.  A  good  thing  must 
be  used  sparingly,  and  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.  So^  mark  ye^ 
when  the  day  of  trial  came  to  this  uufortunate  dozen  of  litigants — when 
no  less  than  six  Queen's^  counsel  and  four  stuff  gowns  stood  forth  to  the 
fray — when  four  solicitors,  with  nerves  braced  and  glistening  eyes,  were 
eagerly  expecting  the  contest — when  some  three  or  four  witnesses  wn« 
inwardly  congratulating  themselves  that  the  dreary  task  of  attendance 
would  soon  be  over — ^^en  a  special  jury  had  taken  their  seats  in  solemn 
majesty  and  sullen  discontent — and  when  a  portion  of  the  miserable 
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▼ietims,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  heating  hearts,  were  anxiously  awaiting 
their  fitte — ^when  all  this  had  occurred  and  you  would  have  conceived  the 
issue  could  not  possibly  be  £eir  hence — what  then  ? 

Why  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  cause  was  not  one  of  a  character 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  the  entire  proceedings  must  be  put  through 
another  channel,  involving  fresh  consultations,  fresh  documents,  and  fresh 
expenses,  die  mere  dim  shadow  of  which,  in  the  distance,  must  have 
further  chilled  the  already  slow-trickling  blood  of  both  plunti£Fs  and 
defendants. 

Now  we  say  distinctly,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  this  case^ 
that  had  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  with  their  documents,  attended 
before  Lord  Campbell  in  a  small  private  room  (without  any  prefatory 
matters,  such  as  declarations,  pleas,  or,  in  short,  anything  whatever,  save 
an  agreement  to  speak  one  at  a  time,  and  behave  themselves  as  men 
should  do  who  have  a  point  to  settle,  and  who  are  seeking  its  settlement 
m  a  calm  and  proper  manner) — ^had  this  course  been  practicable,  and  been 
taken,  the  whole  point  mieht  have  been  disposed  of  within  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  at  a  most  insignificant  expense.  But  no,  that  great  grinding 
machine,  which  has  already  ground  so  many  a  fine  fellow's  peace  of  mind 
to  powder,  must  be  fed.  ^*  I  smdl  the  blood  of  an  Englishman,"  means, 
being  interpreted  in  the  mouth  of  a  lawyer,  "  I  sniff  the  spirit  of  a  liti- 
gant.'' The  fly  has  walked  into  the  spider's  web.  A  happy,  buoyant, 
little  thing  he  was  when  he  came  in.  Witness  the  change  when  he  has 
been  well  rolled  up  and  fed  upon.  Much  about  the  same  change  ensues 
between  the  vigour  and  determination  with  which  a  man,  not  rich,  enters 
upon  a  long-continued  and  expensive  legal  proceeding,  and  the  dull  and 
£o<^ing  air  (well  if  it  be  not  ike  broken  heart)  with  which  he  subse- 
quently carries  along  with  him  that  heavy  burden — that  burden  which, 
even  assuming  that  he  would  be  certain  of  relief  eventually,  may  crush 
him  before  die  goal  be  reached. 

Another  case  we  will  mention  illustrating  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing justice  under  the  present  system.  A  company  had  engaged  the  un- 
divided services  of  an  agent.  Discovery  was  made  that  the  bargain  had 
been  g^arin^y  broken  by  the  agent,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  equally 
serving  another  company.  Payment  of  his  salary  for  the  period  during 
which  the  breach  of  £Eudi  had  been  continued,  was  refused.  The  agent 
brought  an  action  for  such  salary.  The  company  appeared  to  it.  The 
cause  was  to  be  tried  in  a  country  town,  at  a  long  distance,  and  rather 
heavy  expense  was  thus  incurred.  When  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  to  counsel  his  brief,  counsel  immediately  stated  that 
tiiere  was  no  defence.  <<  Why  not  ?  Had  there  not  been  a  most  dis- 
graceful breach  of  engagement  ?  Could  a  man  claim  for  services  he  had 
not  rendered  ?"  **  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  '^  no  doubt  the  fellow  is  a 
swindler,  but  you  cannot  defend  this  action.  Your  course  is  to  bring  a 
cross  action  against  him  for  infraction  of  agreement.  As  to  this  money, 
you  must  pay  it^  and  all  the  expenses."  And  counsel  received  his  fee, 
and  his  advice  was  adopted.  The  wronged  defendants  were  still  further 
wronged.  The  plaintiff  was  a  rascal,  but  his  lawyer  was  a  clever  man, 
and  he  won  the  game  for  his  client. 

And  speaking  of  solicitors,  has  it  not  struck  you,  reader,  if  you  have 
had  much  to  do  with  this  branch  of  the  profession,  how  very  imperfect 
their  l^^al  knowledge  appears  to  bd.    If  it  be  a  matter  of  ordinaxy 
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praotioo  abont^  wtocfa  you  imjmM^  do  you  net  von  renvraoi  nftdei  unms" 
diateSy  to  some  poor  dnidg<e  at  a  hmidred  a  year,  wlio  really  does  tiw 
work  for  which  nis  master  is  paid,  and  who  poiswMca  an  extent  of  in^ 
formation  on  praetibal  points,  which,  yon  wonld  suppose,  could  only  be 
fequired  by  a  half-share  in  the  business.     If  it  be  a  question  of  law 
winch  you  submit,  does  your  legal  adviser  answer  you  in  any  other  wi^ 
tiian  you   yourself  conld  answer  a  person  making  a  similar  nK[uiry^? 
•*  His  impression  ii^ — " he  thinks"— "but he  will  refer."     He tun» to m 
dirty-looking  volume,  and  reads  aloud  to  you  from  it  a  few  pan^ra^M^ 
and  invites  your  opinion  thereon.  If^  between  you,  you  can  make  noming 
of  tibe  matter,  solicitor  advises  <^the  taking  the  opinion  of  counseL^ 
Now  the  hvM  opens,  and  the  amusement  begins.     Solicitor  draws  up  ^s 
case,"  and  counsel  advises  on  ^  same.     CounseFs  opinion  has  genmUj 
a  favourable  complexion  to  your  views,  but  it  is  safely  worded,  and  hiM 
ploity  d  loopholes.     Having  advanced  thus  fieir,  you  are  naturally  is* 
oHned  to  go  on.     There  is  something  of  the  feooination  of  gamblixig'  in 
litigation.     Having  once  entered  on  the  alluring  ground,  you  cannot 
leave  it,  and  you  do  not  leave  it,  until  you  are  either  viotorious  or  are 
kicked  out  of   it  defeated — perhaps  bankrupt  —  perhaps  both.      But 
the  fact  is,  that  beside  the  influence  of  the  morbid  excitement  whidi 
is  begotten  by  litigation,  and  which  tends  to  keep  ^e  litigant  hoping 
against  hope,  consulting,  fidgeting,  persuading,  scoldmg,  paying  money,, 
with  a  determination  to  pay  no  more,  and  then  paying  larger  soma 
rather  than  surrender  the  chance  (that  agonising,   fiicl^ring  diance) 
of  securing  victory,  vengeance,  and  reimbursement  at  last,  there  is  the 
absolute  necessity,  with  law  and  lawyers  as  they  are,  for  long  abidiiig 
in  the  legal  battle-field,  when  the  point  at  issue  is  of  importance.     A 
lawyer's  view,  practically,  is,  that  **  how  not  to  do  it  quickly"  is  the  most 
valuable  lesson  for  a  beginner  to  learn.     Nothing  must  be  done  in  a 
hurry.     The  spirit  of  the  law  shrinks  from  the  notion  of  speed.     The 
tortoise  goes  so  safely.     Law  and  lawyers  gaze  at  the  tortdise  with  un- 
feigned admiration,  tnink  of  him,  have  him  always  before  their  eye% 
ana  scrupulously  imitate  his  movements. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Chancery  Courts.  What  causes  ijiat  diudder 
ilirough  our  frame  ?  Mercy,  let  us  be  careful !  Suppose  we  should  be 
guilty  of  contempt  of  Chancery — the  fine,  old,  noble  instituti(m  of  Chan** 
ceryl  Suppose  anything  we  may  say  should  be  construed  as  showing  an 
absence  of  veneration  for  Chancery,  a  feeling  even  of  disrespect  tomrds 
it,  a  doubt  as  to  its  value,  a  question  as  to  its  being  the  very  best  piece  oi 
machinery  which  could  be  devised  for  ready  and  unlimited  supply  of  the 
purest  and  brightest  equity,  what  penalties  might  we  not  call  down  upoo 
our  devoted  head !  Well,  we  will  be  careful.  We  do  not  think  we  ^laU 
be  liable  to  perpetual  exile  for  mentioning  a  case  with  the  (nicumstances 
of  which  we  were  well  acquainted,  and  we  therefore  ask  the  reader  to 
bear  with  us  while  we  draw  his  attention  to,  and  request  his  opinion  upon, 
the  following  matter,  which  not  long  since  figured  in  Chancery. 

A  certain  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Dr.  Spaniell,  exnibited  as 
complete  a  want  of  all  business  principles  and  business  habits  as  could 
well  be  found  to  exist  in  any  mortal  being.  Having  stated  this  fact,  it 
will  not  create  the  least  surprise  that  Dr.  Spaniell  became  director  of  a 
joint-stock  company,  requiring  considerable  care  in  its  management.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  company,  hdid  one  ixj  whol 
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tbe  doctor  wasabtent,  a  resolutioii  was  passed  anthonsbg  the  issue  ta  Ike 
j^Bomotera  (the  directors  themselyes)  of  a  certain  numW  of  what  wsfe 
ealled  '^  paid-up"  shares — shares,  that  is  to  say,  which  were  to  be  regarded 
as  Boee  from  both  past  and  future  calls,  and  bearing  dividend  as  ^u^ 
the  full  amount  per  share  had  been  paid  into  the  con^Muiy's  coffers.  It 
la  not  necessary  here  to  debate  the  morality  of  such  a  proceeding.  It 
waa  one  of  a  character  common  enough  a  few  years  ago,  and  viewed  in  a 
nanner  very  difierently  to  that  in  which  it  would  now  be  regarded.  In 
this  instance  there  was  probably  as  much  palliation  as  there  could  in  any 
ease  be  for  such  questionable  self-payment,  and  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pai^,  who  had  incurred  considerable  liability,  suffered  some  expense,  and 
aevoted  much  time  in  respect  of  the  company's  interests,  without  ih» 
smaUest  reward,  possibly  thought  that  they  were  not  doing  yery  wron^ 
in  TOting  themselves  security  for  recompense  io  event  of  the  company 
bereafier  becoming  prosperous.  We  have  said  Dr.  Spaniell  was  not 
pcesent  when  the  resolution  was  passed,  but  he  was  present  at  the  sub^ 
sequent  meeting,  when  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  con^ 
firmed.  With  regard  to  this  last  circumstance,  we  beg  to  remark  that 
the  confirmation  of  minutes  does  not  involve  i^proval  of  the  resolutions 
Teeorded  in  sudi  minutes,  it  is  the  correctness  of  the  narrative  alone 
whidi  is  confirmed.  Af^  an  interval,  Dr.  Spaniell  received  certificates 
of  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  shares  which  had  been  allotted  to  him 
as  a  promoter.  Certificates  for  the  remainder  of  the  shares  were  nerer 
even  written  out. 

By-and-by,  Dr.  Spaniell  wanted  to  quit  the  company,  and  he  executed 
a  transfer  of  all  his  shares  thernn  to  certain  persons  who  stood  forth  to 
represent  the  company,  and  among  the  shares  so  transferred  were  the 
'^paid-up"  shares  which  we  have  described. 

Not  long  after,  the  company  failed,  and  was  ordered  to  be  wound  jx^ 
aad  the  transfer  having  been  declared  illegal  for  reasons  which  we  need 
not  state,  Dr.  Spaniell  was  placed  on  the  list  as  a  eontributory  in  respect 
of  the  shares  to  which  we  have  alluded.  And  now  comes  the  point  of 
interest  worthy  the  reader's  attention.  The  official  manager  appointed 
1^  the  court,  finding  that  no  money  had  actually  been  paid  on  the  nomi- 
nally '^  paid-up"  shares,  ignored  the  resolution  which  represented  them 
in  that  light,  and  made  a  call  upon  them  as  upon  ordinary  shares.  To 
tUs  Dr.  Spaniell  naturally  objected.  He  had  accepted  the  shares  only 
as  shares  of  a  certain  chantcter.  If  they  never  had,  and  could  not  have 
had,  that  character,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  board  never  having 
possessed  the  power  to  issue  such  shares,  then  no  shares  had  been  issued. 
A  inifft^lcft  had  been  committed  in  filling  inj  signing,  and  sealing  a  few 
pieces  o£p{q>er  purporting  to  be  certificates  of  <'  paid-up"  shares,  and  that 
subtake  would  be  remedied  by  destroying  the  so-caUed  certificates  and 
yiffm^llw^g  all  entries  in  the  books  relating  thereto.  Assuming  the  reso- 
Intion  which  had  originated  the  shares  to  have  been  illegal,  this  course 
sraat  haye  been  pursued  had  the  company  proceeded  instead  of  winding 
vp;  and  why  should  a  Afferent  treatment  be  adopted  towards  these 
duues  under  the  winding  up  to  that  which  must  have  ensued  had  tiie 
company  gone  on  and  prospered  ?  But  now  mark  the  judgments  which 
wera  ddivesed  in  tins  case.  The  learned  Eauity  judge,  in  whose  court  it 
ipas  first  heard  (and  it  will  tell  in  favour  of  the  argument  which  we  shall 
fiuwully  urge,  that  the  uprightness  andsoHd  understanding  of  tiiis  jvdffs 
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are  beyond  all  question),  actually  pronounced  that  inasmuch  as  had  ttie 
compaknr  succeeded  iostead  of  having  failed,  Br.  Spaniell  would  hftfa 
made  a  large  profit  out  of  these  shares,  now — ^as  the  company  had  lapses- 
he  must  be  made  to  pay  upon  them.  Why,  here  was  judgement  given 
against  Dr.  Spaniell,  not  through  acquiescence  in  the  arguments  of  Us 
opponents,  but  in  direct  defiance  of  diem.  It  was  like  saying  to  the 
counsel  for  the  official  manager,  '^  Your  argument  is  most  absurd,  Mr. 
Sophistry— -you  have  no  case  whatever — I  decide  in  your  favour,  with 
costs."  It  had  never  been  pretended,  for  a  moment,  that  had  the  com- 
pany prospered,  these  shares  could  have  been  turned  to  account.  Sudi  a 
statement  would  have  involved  the  admission  that  the  shares  had  be«i 
legally  issued,  and  consequently  were  really  paid-up  shares,  of  a  beneficial 
instead  of  an  injurious  character.  The  argument  was  that  there  were 
shares,  but  not  *^  paid-up"  shares.  It  was  sought  to  split  the  resolution 
into  two  parts,  retaining  as  legal  the  part  which  would  tell  t^nst  Dr. 
Spaniell — namely,  that  directing  the  issue  of  the  shares — and  rejecting 
as  iUegal  that  which  would  be  serviceable  to  him,  namely,  the  declaration 
that  the  shares  should  be  viewed  and  treated  as  <<  paid-up"  shares.  But 
this  one-sided  movement  hb  honour  would  not  recognise.  It  was  mani* 
festly  quite  unfair.  Yet  while  his  honour  saw  and  understood  enough 
of  the  case  to  decide  agiunst  this  view,  he  actually,  in  his  judgment,  mat 
speaking  of  the  shares  as  possessing  the  very  character  which  Dr.  Spa- 
niell's  counsel  contended  they  really  bore,  decided  with  reference  to  their 
liability  to  calls  they  should  be  held  as  of  a  character  totally  opposite. 

The  judgment  was  appealed  against,  and  of  the  two  judges  before 
whom  it  was  next  argued,  one  decided  one  way,  and  one  the  other.  The 
judffe  who  decided  against  the  doctor,  did  so  on  entirely  different  ground 
to  that  adopted  by  the  judge  in  the  court  below.  The  former  judge  con- 
curred that  shares  had  been  issued,  and  concurred,  also,  in  the  argument^ 
that  as  they  did  not  lawfully  possess  the  character  sought  to  be  given  to 
them  by  the  resolution  directing  their  issue,  there  must  be  forced  upon 
them  a  new,  unimagined,  and  disastrous  character  to  the  unfortunate  ap- 
pellant. There  was  thus  again  enunciated  this  startling  doctrine,  that 
the  shares  of  a  public  company  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  undergo 
a  change  as  great  as  that  which  is  found  to  have  taken  place  in  we 
oompleidon  of  a  lobster  after  it  has  been  boiled.  As  a  rewiurd  to  a  man 
who  has  rendered  material  service  to  a  joint-stock  company,  certain  shares 
of  a  beneficial  character  are  allotted  to  him.  But  circumstances  chanffe. 
The  company  fails.  Then  it  is  said  to  the  unfortunate  personage,  *^  T\i9 
company  were  in  error  in  giving  you  those  shares;  they  were  not  em- 
powered to  present  them  to  you."  The  reply  is  ready  :  <'  Be  it  so ;  here 
they  are.  I  have  never  received  any  advantage  from  them ;  take  them 
back  again."  But,  alas !  there  is  an  awful  rejoinder.  <<  Oh  dear,  no. 
Though  the  company  could  not  give  them  to  you  for  your  benefit,  they 
could  to  your  injury  ;  so,  it  must  please  you  to  keep  them  to  your  injury. 
That  same  sword  which  was  so  complimentarily  presented  to  you  for  your 
valuable  services,  never  ought  to  have  been  given  to  you,  for  it  was  not 
lawfully  bestowed ;  nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  that  you  have  it^  for  it 
will  be  useful  as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  transfix  you." 

Now  we  have  stated  this  comparatively  insignificant  case  somewhat 
minutely,  because  we  conceive  it  strongly  illustrates  the  view  which  we 
are  seelang  to  enforce.  Here  was  really  a  most  simple  matter— -a  matter 
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which  might  have  been  talked  over  quietly  and  equitably,  settled  in  half 
an  hour,  with  scarcely  any  cost  on  either  side — so  mystified  and  befogged, 
so  overlaid  with  arguments,  references,  so  rolied!up  in  talk  (if  the  phrase 
be  allowable),  diat  of  the  three  judges  before  whom  it  was  argued  one 
held  a  contrary  view  to  that  taken  by  his  brethren,  the  decisions  of 
the  brethren,  while  the  same  in  their  results,  were  based  on  opposite 
grounds,  and  those  grounds,  we  venture  to  think,  were  perfectly  erro- 
neous, and  would  never  have  been  entertained  had  the  case  been  presented 
to  view  calmly  and  simply,  shorn  of  all  special  pleading  and  unencum- 
bered by  all  that  dreadful  weight  of  useless  and  deceptive  clothing,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  at  this  time  considered  indecent  for  any  cause  to 
present  itself  in  our  courts  of  Chancery. 

We  remember  spending  the  best  part  of  a  day  in  the  Lords  Justices' 
Court  waiting  the  hearing  of  an  appeal.  We  were  sorely  distressed,  on 
our  entry,  to  find  on  his  legs  a  learned  Queen's  counsel,  b^  no  means  re- 
markable for  his  brevity.  He  was  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  convince 
their  lordships  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  reply  to  his  argument. 
Again  and  again  he  went  over  the  ground,  and  irritated  us  by  his  prolixity 
almost  into  a  personal  assault  upon  him.  At  length — oh,  be  thankful  I 
— he  sat  down.  Alas !  up  rose  the  junior,  and  he  beat  his  leader  hollow. 
He  put  the  case  as  one  of  the  clearest  submitted  to  any  court ;  and  in  proof 
of  it,  he  went  over  the  particulars  a  dozen  times.  About  five  hours  these 
learned  gentlemen  occupied  between  them  over  this  matter,  which  was 
so  simple  and  so  easy.  Now,  what  said  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  the 
very  moment  the  argument  was  ended?  His  lordship  said  ^^  the  whole 
proceeding  was  perfectly  scandalous,"  and  decided  immediately  on  the 
merits  against  the  appellant,  reserving  some  slight  legal  point  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Cnancellor,  which  point,  by-the-by,  was  also  subse- 
quently decided  by  his  lordship  against  the  appellant  Here  was  a  waste 
ii  time;  and  is  it  not  deploraole  that  a  like  waste  may  be  witnessed  day 
by  day  ?  Counsel  in  the  Chancery  courts  always  appear  to  us  to  think 
it  essential  the  occupying  a  certain  amount  of  time.  Shifting  and  tossing 
about,  turning  back,  reconsidering,  enforcing  anew,  rolling  up  points  and 
re-arraying  them,  these  pleasant  variations  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
speech  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

But  this  paper,  on  a  dry  subject,  is  aheady  too  long.  Let  it,  however^ 
receive  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  who  read  it.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  there  are  many  very  honourable  men  in  the  profession  of  the 
law.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  bring  all  lawyers  under  general  condemna- 
tion. But  when  we  say  that  the  law  now  affords  terrible  facilities  for  base, 
mean,  dirty,  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  that,  unfortunately,  a  number  of 
its  professors  are  ever  ready,  for  the  sake  of  gab,  to  adopt  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  fullest  extent,  we  are  not  indulging  in  common,  meaningless 
abuse,  we  are  not  echoing  a  mere  vulgar  cry,  we  are  stating  an  absolute  and 
melancholy  truth.  Now  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  find  a  remedy.  We 
are  ever  talking  of  improvement.  Let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  bring 
even  law  and  lawyers  under  its  sway.  We  want  to  have  them  before  us 
as  two  respectable  old  gentiemen,  walking  in  the  broad  highway,  seen  by 
all,  and  not  ashamed  to  lode  any  one  in  the  £ac€b  upright  in  design  and 
in  practice,  with  never-closing  eyes  from  which  villains  and  rogues  shrink 
with  tmror,  but  which  beam  love  and  protection  to  the  virtuous  and 
good. 
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Lats  in  an  autumn  afternoon,  an  ag^  well-dressed  man  might  have 
been  seen  slowly  walking  up  the  principal  street  of  N  He  was 

evidently  returning  home  from  a  walk,  for  his  buckled  shoes,  belon^g 
to  a  long-past  fashion,  were  covered  with  dust.  As  he  walked  along 
h^  gazed  earnestly  at  the  town  beneath  him,  which  glistened  in  the  sun^ 
parting  rays,  and  his  dark  eyes,  the  only  relics  of  his  youth,  formed  a 
striking  conlrast  to  his  snow-white  hair.  He  must  have  been  a  stranger, 
for  but  few  of  the  passers-by  saluted  him,  though  many  were  involuntuily 
attracted  by  his  earnest,  almost  solemn  demeanour.  At  length  ne 
stopped  at  a  tall  gabled  house,  gazed  once  again  at  the  town  below,  and 
then  entered  the  hall.  At  the  sound  of  the  door-bell,  an  old  woman 
peered  out  from  a  window,  but  the  stranger  waved  to  her  with  his  stick. 
'^  No  light  yet  ?*  he  said,  and  the  housekeeper  dropped  the  curtain.  The 
old  man  now  went  through  a  dark  corridor,  filled  with  large  oaken  cup- 
boards, ornamented  with  porcelain  vases,  and  ascended  a  narrow  stair- 
case leading  to  the  back  part  of  the  house.  He  then  entered  a  moderate- 
sized  room,  arranged  with  much  regard  to  comfort ;  one  wall  was  nearly 
covered  with  bookcases  and  shelves,  on  the  other  hung  family  portraits 
and  landscapes^  while  a  massive  arm-chair  with  red  velvet  cushions  stood 
before  a  table  on  which  lay  some  open  books.  The  old  man  sat  down  in 
the  arm-chair,  with  folded  hands,  to  rest  after  his  walk.  As  he  thus 
reposed  it  grew  g^dually  darker,  imtil  the  rising  moon  shone  through 
the  window,  casting  its  oeams  on  the  pictures  around.  His  eyes  invo- 
luntarilv  followed  the  moon's  ray,  as  it  slowly  advanced,  until  it  fell  on  a 
small  picture  in  a  simple  black  frame.  ^^  Elizabeth  I''  the  old  man  said, 
sofUy.  And  as  he  uttered  that  name  time  changed  :  he  was  in  his  youth, 
again. 

Soon  a  graceful  little  girl  came  up  to  him.  Her  name  was  Elisabeth, 
and  she  might  be  about  five  years  old,  he  double  that  age.  She  wore  a 
little  red  silk  handkerchief  round  her  neck,  which  formed  a  charming 
oontrast  to  her  brown  eyes. 

^'  Reinhardt !"  she  exclaimed,  <<  we  have  a  holiday ;  just  think  of  that, 
a  hoHday !     No  school  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Reinhardt  quickly  placed  his  slate  behind  the  house  door,  and  then 
both  the  children  ran  out  of  the  house  into  ihe  garden,  and  thnmgh  the 
gate  to  the  adjoining  meadow.  Reinhardt,  with  Elizabeth's  aUl,  had 
h«re  built  a  grot  of  grass-sods,  in  which  ihey  intended  to  spend  tiia 
summer  evenings,  but  as  yet  a  bench  was  wanting.  He  now  went  in- 
dustriously to  work,  for  nails,  hammer,  and  the  required  planks  were  at 
lus  disposal.  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  Elisabeth  went  along  ii» 
ditch,  gathering  the  seed  of  the  wild  mallow  in  her  apron,  t»  form  kito 
diams  and  necklaces  ;  and  when  Reinhardt,  after  finishing  his  task,  and 
bending  many  a  nail  in  the  process,  looked  aronnd,  she  was- walking  hi 
on  the  other  side  of  the  meadow. 

««EHsabeth  !"  he  shouted— <<  EUabeth !"     And  she  came  ratiniiqr 
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badtwiA  herding  onb*  ^^Come,"  he  said,  <<our  honae  is  now  reftdj; 
Ton  ave  quite  wann  ;  let  us  sit  down  on  the  new  seat,  and  I  will  teU  joq 
sooae  pietty  storiet." 

Th^  went  in  and  sat  down.    EHsabeih  took  &e  seeds  from  her  apnm 
and  rtnmg  them  on  bne  threads^  while  Reinhardt  commenced  his  tale  : 
*^Once  tqpon  a  time  there  were  three  spinners-       " 
'<  Oh,"  said  Elia^th,  <'!  know  that  by  heart;  I  don't  like  hearing 
the  some  tale  OTer  and  over  i^in." 

So  Beinhardt  was  obliged  to  leave  off  the  story  of  the  three  spimieni^ 
and  began  the  tale  of  the  man  who  was  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions. 

^  It  was  evemng,"  he  said,  *^  and  the  lions  were  sleeping.  At  times 
^Sbaj  ynwneA,  in  their  sleep  and  showed  thdr  red  tongues ;  then  the  man 
dmddered  and  feared  that  morning  was  nigh.  Suddenly  a  bright  light 
shone  around  him,  and,  as  he  looked  up,  an  angel  stood  before  him.  It 
beckoned  to  him  widi  its  hand,  and  then  disappeared  among  the 
roeks." 

Eliaabeth  was  listenmg  attentiTely  to  this  tale. 
^  An  angel  ?'  she  asked.     ''  Has  it  wings,  then  ?" 
^  It  is  but  a  story,**  answered  Reinhardt ;  "  there  are  no  angels." 
*<  Oh  fie  !  Eeinbudt,'*  she  said,  gimng  intently  at  him.     But  when 
he  lodced  gloomily  at  her,  she  asked  him,  aoubtingly, 

^'  Why  are  we  always  told  so,  then,  by  mamma  and  aunt,  and  at 
school?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  he  answered. 
.    ^  But  are  there  no  lions,  then  ?" 

^<  Lions  ?  Oh  yes,  in  India ;  where  the  heathens  fasten  them  to  thor 
chariots  and  drive  them  through  the  desert.  When  I  am  grown  up,  I 
intend  to  g^  there.  It  is  far  more  beautiful  there  than  home,  for  then 
18  no  winter  in  that  land.  You  must  go  with  me,  though.  Will  you 
not?" 

*^  Tes,"  said  Elizabeth ;  *^  but  then  my  mamma  must  go  with  us,  and 
your  mamma  too." 
*<<  No,  they  will  then  be  too  old  to  go  with  us." 
^  But  I  dare  not  go  alone." 

**Oh!  you  will  i£en  really  be  my  wife,  and  no  one  will  have  anypower 
over  you." 

**  But  my  mother  will  weep." 

^^  We'U  return  agab  after  a  time;  only  tell  me  you'll  travel  with  me  ! 
if  not,  I  go  alone,,  and  never  return." 

The  little  girl  was  almost  erying.  «  Do  not  bok  so  angry,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  will  go  with  you  to  India." 

^EliMbethl — ^Beinhardt!"  exclaimed  a  voiee  from  the  garden  gate* 
"  Here !— here !"     And  the  children  ran  home  hand  in  hand. 

Thus  the  children  lived  together.  She  was  dFken  too  quiet  for  him, 
and  he  too  hasty  for  her;  but  still  they  never fwsook  each  other.  Nearlv 
every  leisure  hour  was  spent  together ;  the  winter  months  in  the  small 
rooms,  summer-time  in  tne  fields  and  woods.  One  day,  when  Eliaabedi 
was  reprimanded  by  tiie  schoolmaster  in  Beinhardt's  presence,  he  threw 
Ids  slate  violently  upon  the  table  to  turn  the  attention  and  displeasure  of 
the  schoolmaster  (m  himseE  This  behaviour  passed  unobserved,  but 
Bwnhardt  no  longer  listened  attentively  to  the  geographical  lecture ;  he 
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composed  a  long  poem  instead,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to  a  young 
eagle,  the  schoohnaster  to  a  grey  crow/'  Elizaheih  to  a  white  dove;  ihe 
eagle  vowed  to  take  revenge  on  the  grey  crow  as  soon  as  its  wings  had 
attained  their  fidl  growth.  On  reaching  home,  the  young  poet  procured 
a  little  paper  hook,  in  which  he  wrote  ms  first  poem  with  a  carefiil  hand. 
Soon  after  this  he  entered  another  school,  and  became  intimate  with 
many  hoys  of  his  own  age;  hat  this  did  not  lessen  his  intercourse 
with  ElizabetL  He  now  hegan  to  copy  the  fairy  tales  winch  he  had  so 
often  narrated  to  her,  and  sometimes  felt  an  indescrihahle  wish  to  add 
some  of  his  own  thoughts,  hat  he  knew  not  how  it  was  he  never  could 
succeed,  so  he  wrote  them  exactly  as  he  had  heard  them.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  papers  to  Elizabeth,  who  carefully  kept  them  in  a  littie  box; 
and  it  gave  him  heartfelt  satis&ction  when  lie  sometimes  heard  her  read* 
ingt  them  to  her  mother  in  the  evenings. 

Seven  years  had  elapsed.  Reinhardt  was  to  leave  Ae  town  for  his 
further  improvement.  Elizabeth  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  there 
would  now  be  a  time  without  Ileinhardt  It  pleased  her  when  he  one 
day  told  her  that  he  would  copy  Mry  tales  for  her  as  formerly  and  endose 
them  in  his  letters  to  his  mother,  but  she  must  write  and  tell  him  how  she 
Hked  them.  His  departure  drew  nigh.  Before  that  time  many  a  rhyme 
was  written  down  in  the  book.  But  this  was  a  secret  to  Elizabeth,  though 
she  had  been  the  great  incentive  of  the  poems,  which  had  by  degrees 
nearly  filled  half  of  the  white  leaves. 

It  was  June ;  Reinhardt  was  to  leave  the  next  davy  so  they  agreed 
that  the  day  before  his  departure  should  be  spent  pleasantiy  together. 
For  that  purpose  a  large  party  proceeded  to  the  neighbounng  woods. 
First  they  ha^i  to  pass  through  a  wood  of  firs,  where  it  was  cool  and  shady, 
and  the  ground  lay  covered  with  the  needle-like  cones  of  the  fir-trees. 
Afi;er  half  an  hour's  walking  they  left  the  dark  firs  behind  them,  and 
entered  a  beautiful  beech  wood.  Here  all  was  bright  and  green ;  now 
and  then  the  sun's  rays  shone  pleasantly  through  the  rich  foliage,  and  a 
little  squirrel  might  be  seen  spring^g  from  bough  to  bough.  The  com- 
pany stopped  at  a  part  of  the  wood  where  the  tops  of  some  very  old 
beeches  were  interlaced  and  formed  a  transparent  arch.  Elizabeth's 
mother  opened  one  of  the  baskets,  and  an  old  gentleman  proposed  to 
superintend  the  provision  department 

**  Come  here,  you  youngsters,^  he  shouted,  '<  and  bear  in  mind  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you.  Each  of  you  will  receive  two  rolls  for  luncheon  ; 
we  have  no  butter,  therefore  if  you  want  any  other  refreshment,  go  and 
look  for  it.  There  are  wild  strawberries  enough  in  the  wood,  that  is^  for 
those  who  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  lookmg  for  them.  The  lazy 
must  eat  dry  bread.  So  it  is  in  life.  Do  you  understand  what  I  have 
said?" 

"  Yes !  yes !"  the  boys  replied. 

''But  listen,"  the  old  gentleman  continued ;  ''  I  have  not  finished  my 
speech  yet.  We  old  folk  have  been  knocking  about  enough  in  the 
world;  therefore  we  now  remain  at  home,  that  is,  under  these  broad, 
shady  trees,  to  peel  the  potatoes,  light  the  fire,  put  the  table  in  order, 
and  Doil  the  egig;s  by  twelve  o'clock.  You  will,  therefore,  owe  us  half 
the  strawberries,  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  a  dessert.  Now  go  and 
look  about,  and  be  honest!" 
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The  boys  made  all  kinds  of  droll  &ces. 

^<Stop!'*  the  old  gentleman  added.     '<It  is  hardly  necessary  to  teU 
you  that  he  who  fin&  no  strawberries  need  not  give  us  any,  but  re- 
member well  that  he  will  receive  nothing  from  us.     And  now  you  haye  > 
had  advice  enough  for  this  day ;  if  you  find  strawbenies  to  match^  you 
will  go  well  through  life  to-day,  at  any  rate." 

The  boys  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  set  out  on  their  search  two 
by  two. 

<<  Come,  Elizabeth,"  said  Beinhardt,  *<  I  know  where  there  is  a  bed 
of  strawberries;  you  shall  not  eat  dry  bread." 

Elizabeth  tied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  together,  and  hung  it  over  her 
arm. 

** Now  come,**  she  said,  ''the  basket  is  ready." 

They  then  went  into  the  forest  further  and  further;  now  throti^  the 
damp,  impenetrable  shade  of  the  trees,  where  all  was  stiU,  except  now 
and  tiien  the  cry  of  the  &lcon  soaring  in  the  air;  then  again  theV 
passed  through  brushwood,  so  thick  that  Reinhardt  was  oblig^  to  walk 
on  before  to  break  off  a  branch  and  bend  a  twig  here  and  there,  in  order 
to  make  a  path.  But  soon  he  heard  Elizabeth  calling  out  his  name  from 
behind.     He  turned  round. 

*^  Reinhardt !"  she  exclaimed;  **  do  wait,  Reinliardt.'' 

He  could  not  see  her;  at  length  he  perceived  her  entangled  in  the 
bushes  at  some  distance,  her  little  head  just  peeping  more  the  tips  of  the 
ferns.  He  went  back  to  help  her,  and  led  her  to  a  glade  where  the 
Uuebell  modestly  waved  its  tiny  head  amone  the  loneW  flowers  of  the 
httith.  Reinhardt  stroked  Elizabeth's  damp  nair  from  her  heated  hce^ 
and  was  going  to  help  her  on  with  her  bonnet,  but  she  would  not  allow 
it^  though  when  he  entreated  her  she  consented. 

^^ But,  where  are  your  strawberries?"  she  asked,  standing  still  and 
drawing  a  deep  breath. 

^^They  used  to  grow  here,  but  the  toads,  the  weasels,  or  perhaps  the 
Curies,  have  gathered  them." 

<<  Yes,"  said  Elizabeth,  <<  the  leaves  are  still  tiiere ;  but  do  not  talk 
about  fairies  here.  Come  with  me,  for  I  am  not  at  all  tired ;  let  us  go 
and  search  for  some  further  on." 

They  had  to  pass  a  little  brook  before  they  could  enter  the  wood. 
Beinhardt  took  Elizabeth  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  over.  After 
rambling  some  time  among  the  shady  trees,  Ihey  again  entered  a  broad 
glade. 

<<  There  are  sure  to  be  strawberries  here,"  sud  the  littie  girl,  **  for  it 
smells  de%ht£ully." 

They  continued  their  search  through  the  sunny  glade^  but  no  straw- 
berries were  to  be  found. 

'<No,"  said  Reinhardt,  ''  it  is  but  the  sweet  smell  of  the  heath." 

Baspberry-budies  and  wild  plum-trees  were  to  be  seen  eveiprwhere ; 
the  ground  was  covered  with  grass,  intermixed  with  heath,  which  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance. 

«  How  lonely  it  is  here,"  said  Elizabeth ;  "  I  wonder  where  Ae  others 
ean  beP' 

Reinhardt  had  not  thought  of  thdr  return  home. 
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<'Wut  a  moment     Where  does  IIm  wind  oome  from?"  lid  aiked, 
pttiHng  up  hu  hand  to  feel.     But  there  was  not  a  breath. 

''  Hash  r  said  Elizabeth;  '<  I  think  I  heard  them  taUdng.     Shout  to 


Reinhardt  called  out  through  his  hand,  <<  Come  here  !"— <<  HereT 
heard  again. 

<<  They  answer,"  said  Elizabeth,  clapping  hee  hands. 

"  No,  it  was  but  the  echo." 

Elizabeth  seized  Reinhardt*8  hand. 

'^  I  am  afraid !"  she  said. 

<'  Oh,  Elizabeth,"  replied  Reinhardt,  ^'  have  no  fear.  It  is  delightful 
here.  Sit  down  in  the  shade  among  yonder  heath.  Let  us  rest  a  whiles 
we  shall  soon  find  the  others." 

Elizabedi  sat  down  under  a  bending  beech-tree,  listening  attentively 
to  every  passing  sound,  while  Reinhardt  rested  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  at 
a  little  distance,  and  gazed  at  her  silently.  The  sun  shone  over  thttr 
heads,  and  the  noonday  heat  was  intense.  Now  and  then  litlie  blue  and 
golden  flies  darted  through  the  air;  around  and  above  a  gentle  humming 
and  buzzing  of  bsects,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker  and  the  shrill  cry  of  other  birds  in  the  distant  forests,  weie 
the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  pervading  peaoefulness  of  the  scene. 

<'Harkr  said  Elizabeth,  ''the  bells  are  nnging." 

''  Where  ?"  asked  Reinhardt 

^<  Behind  us.     Do  you  hear  them  ?     It  is  noon." 

^^  Then  the  town  lies  behind  us,  and  if  we  go  straight  on  in  tlus  direc- 
tion we  are  sure  to  find  the  others." 

They  then  set  ofiF  on  their  return  without  any  further  seardi  for  str^wr 
berries,  as  Elizabeth  was  very  tired.  After  walking  some  time,  they 
heard  in  the  distance  the  merry  laugh  dF  a  party  amcn^  the  trees;  then 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  tablecloth  spread  out  on  the  grasBy 
which  served  as  table,  on  which  stood  plates  of  strawbexnes  in  abun- 
dance. The  old  gentleman  had  his  napkin  fastened  in  a  button-hole,  and 
was  oontinuii^  ms  moral  discourse  to  the  boys  whilst  busily  engaged  at 
the  same  time  in  carving  a  roast  jmnt 

'*  Here  are  the  lost  ones !"  exclaimed  the  boys,  on  se^g  Reinhaidt 
and  Elizabeth  icoming  through  the  trees. 

''  Here,  here !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  ^^  empty  your  handktf- 
ehiefe,  turn  your  hats  over  I    Now  show  what  you  have  found." 

<<  Hunger  and  thirst !"  said  Reinhardt. 

<<  If  that  is  all,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  ti^ng  the  full  plates  «way, 
^^  you  are  to  have  nothing.  You  know  the  agreement;  ao  idlers  ave  to 
be  &d  here.'' 

However,  he  was  at  last  moved  by  entreaties.  Then  luncheon  mm 
served,  and  the  thrash  began  to  warble  in  its  most  melo^ous  tones  on 
ooB  of  the  juniper-trees,  enlivening  the  company  by  its  song. 

At  Easter,  Reinhardt  set  off  home,  and  went  to  see  Elisabeth  the  dhy 
jAerliiiamvaL 

^'  How  tall  you  have  grown,"  said  he,  as  the  beautiful  slender  gid 
sinilingly  came  up  to  him.  She  Unshed,  but  did  not  answei^  and  gently 
tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  which  he  had  taken  on  meetmg  her.     He 
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looked  doubtiogly  at  her,  for  she  had  neTer  done  this  before ;  it  aeemed 
to  him  as  if  an  estrangement  had  taken  place.  And  this  feeling  did 
not  diminish  after  he  had  been  at  home  for  some  time^  and  had  seen 
her  often.  When  they  sat  together  alone  pauses  most  painful  to  him 
would  ensue,  which  he  anxiously  tried  to  avoid.  In  order  that  he 
might  have  some  special  occupation  during  the  vaeationsi  he  began  to 
instruct  Elizabeth  m  botany,  which  he  had  most  assiduously  studied 
during  the  first  months  of  ms  university  life.  Elizabeth,  accustomed  to 
be  g^mded  by  him  in  everything,  and  being  besides  of  a  docile  disposition, 
Yory  readily  accepted  this  proposal.  Excursions  were  therefore  made  to 
the  fields  and  woods  sevend  dmes  a  week ;  and  when  they  came  home  at 
noon,  and  brought  the  green  botanicad-case  full  of  plants  and  flowens, 
Beinhardt  ususJly  returned  some  hours  later  to  arrange  and  divide  the 
^ils  with  Elizabeth. 

With  this  intention  he  one  afternoon  entered  the  room,  and  found 
Elizabeth  at  the  window,  putdng  fresh  g^undsel  in  a  gilt  bird-cage  which 
he  had  not  seen  there  before.  There  was  a  canary  bird  in  the  cage, 
which,  with  fluttering  wings  and  screeching  voice,  pecked  at  EhzabeUi's 
fingers.     Reinhardt's  bird  used  to  occupy  this  place  formerly. 

''  Has  my  poor  linnet  been  transformed  into  a  canary  since  its  death  ?" 
asked  he,  gaily. 

*^  Linnets  do  not  behave  so,"  said  Elizabeth's  mother,  who  sat  spinning 
in  the  arm*chair.  ^'  Your  friend  Erich  has  sent  it  from  his  &im  this 
morning  for  Elizabeth." 

"From  what  farm?" 

"  Don't  you  know  that  Erich  entered  upon  bis  father's  second  form  at 
Immensee  a  month  ago  ?" 

"  You  never  told  me  a  word  about  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  mother,  **  you  did  not  inquire  after  your  friend.  He 
is  a  very  nice,  sensible  young  man." 

The  mother  went  out  to  order  cofiPee ;  Elizabeth  had  her  back  iunied 
to  Reinhardt,  bebg  still  occupied  with  the  little  bower  she  was  making. 

"  Pray  wait  a  pwment  or  two,"  she  said;  "it  will  be  ready  directly." 
As  Reinhardt  made  no  reply,  she  turned  round*  A  sudden  expression 
of  woe  covered  tus  countenance,  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
"What  ails  you,  Reinhardt?" 

"  Me  ?"  he  said,  .fixing  his  eyes  dreami^gly  on  hers. 

"  You  look  so  sad." 

"  Mizabeth,  I  cannot  endure  that  yellow  bird." 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement;  she  understood  him  not. 

"  You  are  singular,"  she  said. 

He  took  her  hands,  which  she  allowed  to  rest  quietly  in  his.  The 
mother  soon  entered  the  room  again. 

She  sat  down  at  her  spinning-wheel  as  soon  as  coffee  was  finitdied, 
while  Rebhardt  and  EliziJbeth  went  into  the  adjoining  parbur  to  arrange 
their  plants.  It  was  a  sunny,  quiet  afibemoon ;  but  the  whirr  of  the 
mother's  spinning-wheel  and  Reinhardt's  subdued  voice  might  be  heard 
firom  time  to  time,  as  he  named  the  classes  of  the  plants,  or  corrected 
JQizabeth's  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  names. 

"  The  lily  of  the  valley  is  still  wanting,"  she  ssud,  when  ihe  whole 
coUeGtioa  was  ananged. 
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Bernhardt  took  a  little  white  book  out  of  his  pocket 

*^  Here  is  a  lily  of  the  valley  for  you,"  he  said^  taking  out  the  half- 
dried  plant. 

When  Elizabeth  saw  the  written  leaves  she  asked : 

"  Have  you  been  writing  some  more  fwry  tales  ?'* 

^'  They  are  not  fairy  tales,**  he  answered,  handing  her  the  book. 

It  contained  nothing  but  jpoems,  most  of  which  filled  only  one  page. 
Elizabeth  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf;  she  appeared  to  read  but  the  tiues 
of  each — *'  When  the  Schoolmaster  reprimanded  her,"  ^'  When  they 
strayed  in  the  Forest,"  <^  About  the  Fairy  Tales,"  "  The  first  time  she 
wrote  to  me** — the  little  poems  were  nearly  all  of  a  simihir  purport. 
Reinhardt  looked  at  her  mquiringly,  and  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves 
he  observed  a  delicate  blush  tmge  her  bright  cheek,  which  gradually  quite 
covered  it  He  lon&;ed  to  catch  a  elimpse  of  her  eyes,  but  Elizabeth  did 
not  look  up,  and  at  length  placed  tine  book  silently  beside  him. 

^'Do  not  return  it  to  me  thus  !'*  he  exclaimed. 

She  took  a  brown  sprig  out  of  the  tin  case. 

^'111  lay  your  feivourite  flower  in  it,**  she  sud ;  and  put  the  book  into 
his  hands. 

At  length  the  last  day  of  the  vacations  arrived.  At  Elizabeth's  re- 
quest, her  mother  allowed  her  to  accompany  her  friend  to  the  diligence^ 
which  started  at  some  distance  fix>m  their  house.  Eeinhardt  offeim'her 
his  arm  at  the  house  door,  and  silently  walked  beside  the  slender  girL 
The  nearer  they  approached  the  place  of  departure  the  more  he  felt  that 
he  had  something  important  to  impart  to  her,  before  bidding  her  so  long 
a  &rewell — something  on  which  aU  the  value  and  happiness  of  his  future 
life  depended,  and  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  give  utterance  to  those  fed- 
ings  mich  absorbed  hb  whole  being.  This  depressed  him ;  he  walked 
slower. 

<<  You  will  be  too  late ;  it  has  struck  ten  at  St.  Mary's." 

Still  he  went  no  quicker.    At  length  he  said,  stammering, 

*^  Elizabeth,  you  will  not  see  me  again  for  two  years — shall  you  feel 
as  affectionately  towards  me  when  I  return  as  you  do  now  7* 

She  nodded  assent,  and  looked  kindly  at  him. 

<<  I  have  defended  you,  too,"  she  said,  after  a  pause* 

"  How  was  that  necessary  ?*' 

**  To  my  mother.  We  spoke  a  great  deal  about  you  yesterday  evening 
after  you  left.     She  thought  you  were  not  so  agreeable  as  formerly.** 

Bernhardt  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  he  then  took  her  hand  within  his 
and  gazed  earnestly  at  her  innocent  eyes,  saying : 
^<  I  am  as  I  used  to  be ;  be  assured  of  that.     Do  you  believe  me, 
Elizabeth  V 

"Yes." 

He  walked  quickly  with  her  through  the  last  street.  The  nearer  the 
parting  drew,  the  more  joyous  did  his  countenance  become ;  he  walked 
almost  too  quickly  for  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  o^  Reinhardt  P" 

"  I  have  a  secret,  a  beautifbl  secret,'*  he  relied,  looking  at  her  with 
animation.  '^  I  will  tell  it  you  on  my  return  home,  after  two  years* 
absence.** 

Meanwhile  they  had  reached  the  diligence  and  were  but  just  in  time. 
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Beiohardt  took  her  hand  once  more.     <<  Farewell !  farewell^  Eliiabeth ! 
Don't  forget  my  secret" 

•  Reiohardt  stepped  into  the  diligence,  and  as  the  coach  turned  the 
comer  of  the  street,  he  saw  her  graceful  form  once  more,  as  she  retraced 
her  steps  homeward. 

Nearly  two  years  later  Reinhardt  was  sitting  before  his  lamp,  sur- 
rounded by  books  and  papers,  in  expectation  of  a  friend  with  whom  he 
pursued  his  studies.  A  step  was  heard  ascending  the  stidrcase.  It  was 
the  landlady. 

**  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Werner." 

Reinhardt  had  not  written  to  Elizabeth  since  his  visit  home,  nor  had 
he  received  any  letters  from  her.  This  one  was  not  ^m  her  either  ;  it 
was  his  mother's  handwriting.  Reinhardt  broke  the  seal,  and  soon  read 
as  follows : 

**  At  your  age,  my  dear  son,  every  year  has  its  peculiar  charm,  for 
youth  is  ever  buoyant.  Much  has  occurred  here,  which,  if  I  have  rightly 
understood  you,  will  at  first  grieve  you.  Elizabeth  has  at  last  accepted 
Ench,  after  having  twice  refused  him  in  the  course  of  the  last  tnree 
months.  She  could  not  bring;  her  mind  to  such  a  step  before  ;  now  she' 
has  done  it  at  last ;  she  is  still  veiy  young.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place 
soon,  and  Elizabeth's  mother  will  then  accompany  them  to  their  new 
home.'' 


Again  years  had  elapsed.  It  was  one  warm  spring  afternoon,  when 
a  young  man  of  robust  and  sunburnt  exterior,  was  pursuing  his  way  along 
a  ahady  lane.  He  gazed  intently  on  the  scene  before  him,  as  if  hoping 
to  perceive  a  change  in  the  monotonous  road,  which  appeared  to  be  in- 
terminable.    At  length  a  cart  was  seen  slowly  approacnmg. 

'* Holla!  my  gooa  friend,"  said  the  traveller  to  the  passing  peasant^ 
^<  is  this  the  right  way  to  Immensee  ?" 

^^  Yes,  straight  on,   the  man  answered,  touching  his  round  hat. 

^'Isitfar?^ 

'<  You  are  just  there,  sir.  You  wouldn't  have  time  to  smoke  half  a 
pipe  before  you  reach  the  lake.     The  farm-house  is  close  to  it." 

The  peasant  drove  on,  while  the  traveller  rapidly  continued  his  way 
under  the  trees.  Suddenly  an  extensive  sunny  landscape  lay  expanded 
before  him.  Far  below  lay  the  lake,  motionless,  of  a  deep-blue  hue, 
surrounded  by  green  glistening  verdure,  save  at  one  spot,  where  an 
opening  presented  a  perspective  of  the  country  beyond,  dosal  in  by  the 
distant  blue  mountains.  Opposite  to  this  opening,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  woodland  bank  of  the  lake,  nestled  the  white  farm-house,  with  its  red 
tiles.  A  solitary  stork  flew  firom  the  chimney,  and  slowly  hovered  over 
the  surface  of  the  water.     **  Immensee !"  exclaimed  the  traveller. 

A  tall  man  came  out  from  the  house  to  meet  the  traveller.  On  ap« 
proaching  him  he  waved  hb  cap,  calling  out,  in  a  clear  voice, 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  brother  Reinhardt!     Welcome  to  Immensee!" 

**  God  bless  you,  Erich,  and  thanks  for  your  welcome !"  exclatmed  the 
other. 

JR6.-~TOIi.  CXn.  NO.  CCCCZLTI.  B 
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'  ^  Bvl  k  it  reftljT  you  ?^  said  Eriek,  looking^  dosefy  at  the  senow  lao9 
of  his  old  schoolfellow. 

^  Indeed  it  is  I,  and  you  are  Eath ;  onljr  joit  look,  if  iinjtihiug, 
hapfMer  tkan  yon  did  hemes" 

A  cheerful  smile  made  Erich's  features  look  brighter  sCill  on  kearingp 
these  words. 

*'  Yes,  hrother  Beinhardt/*  he  aaid^  again  extending  his  hand;  '^  you 
know  I  haxe  drawn  the  great  Jot  of  life  since  then."  He  then  rubSbed 
his  hands,  exclaiming  nuorily,  ''  What  a  aui^oise  it  will  be  I  You  aie 
the  last  person  she  expects  to  see  V 

<<  A  surprise  ?"  askeid  Reinhacdt.    ^  For  whom  ?^ 

"  For  Elizabeth/' 

<'  Elizabeth !     You  have  not  told  her  of  my  viut  ?" 

'^  Not  one  word»  Reinhardt ;  she  and  her  mother  ha^e  not  an  idea  oC 
it.  I  wrote  to  you  unknown  to  them,  that  the  pleasure  might  be  graator* 
You  know  I  WM8  always  fond  of  secret  plansi" 

Reinhardt  became  more  thoughtful,  and  his  breathing  more  <Ufifeul^ 
the  nearer  they  approached  the  hxau 

A  fail  girhsh  form  sat  en  a  little  gras^  bank  near  the  garden  dcKuc 
She  rose  to  meet  them»  but  at  sight  of  the  stranger  stood  aaif  rooted  to 
the  fl^oL     He  smilingly  extended  her  his  hand. 

'^Keinhandtr  she  exclaimed — ^Rainhardtl  Heayens,  itis  you  I  It 
is  long  since  we  last  met  I" 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  long,"  he  replied.  .  He  could  say  no  more,  for  wh^i 
he  heard  her  voice  he  fdt  an  acute,  gnawing  pain  at  his  heart,  and,  as 
he  looked  up,  the  same  sylph-like  form  stood  bdEbre  him  to  which  he  had 
bidden  farewell  in  his  native  town  years  ago. 

Elizabeth^  Brother  entered  the  room  at  ^baa  moment  with  a  badiet  of 
keys  in  her  hand. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Werner,"  she  said,  on  seeing  Reinhardt,  **yo«  are  wel- 
come, though  nnexpected." 

And  now  a  very  lively  conversation  in  queetioning  and  answermg 
ensued.  The  ladies  aat  down  to  tiieir  woiic,  and  wh^  R^nhardt  was 
enjoying  some  refreshment,  Erich  had  lighted  his  huge  meerschaam,  and 
was  sitting  smoking  and  discoursing  beside  him. 

The  next  day,  Reinhardt  had  te  accompany  him  to  ibe  fields,  to  Hm 
vineyards,  to  the  hop-grounds,  and  to  the  distillery.  Everything  was  in 
good  Qffder ;  the  worlnnen  all  vrore  a  healthy  and  contented  appearance. 
The  family  met  togeth»  in  the  large  garden  pailour  at  dinner-time,  and 
Ae  day  was  then  ^nt  as  much  together  as  the.  host's  time  would  aBow. 
Reinhardt  passed  but  some  hours  in  the  eariy  mom  and  a  few  befere  tea 
in  his  own  room,  ^gaged  in  study.  He  had  collected  all  tiie  national 
songs  and  verses  he  could  m>cinre  for  several  years  past,  and  now  occu- 
pied himsetf  in  mraaging  nis  valuaMe  store,  wishing,  if  posi^le,  to  in- 
crease lus  stock  by  others  from  the  sorroimding  country.  Efin^eth  was^ 
at  aH  times,  gentle  imd  kind  ;  she  received  Er^'s  unweatying  attentions 
vnth  an  almost  hmnMe  gratitude,  and  Reinhardt  thought  at  times  that 
the  merry  <^d  of  former  days  would  have  become  a  less  seiions  woman. 

One  afternoon  Reinhardt  and  Elizabeth  walked  to  the  oppoeitif 
side  of  the  lake,  now  traversing  the  woo^  now  ascendSng  a  high 
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Effidi  had  roq«eated  EfiMb«tk  to  ikew  JUiiAmlk  tilt 
itews  of  ^e  rammuiiBg  oomtiy  ^hnag  kis  and  har 
Botfiei^9  alMpM,  particulariy  ^os«  afe  ^  «4)ber  ad»«f  the  Um^  wpIhcA 
psMMiteds  mmr  oiF  tiM  farm.  Tkey  irent  from  ww  ikobI  to  «»l^y  bnl 
afeloi^tk  Elndbelii  beeanie  tiiod,'  and  mk  dows  m  thoihidt  •£  •omo 
l^eiidki^braMliet;  Remhardt  ^ood  OMoeitev  leanbg  agitkitl  tho  tmiA 
ofatvM.  TIm  euolK)o's  i!«i»  was  boaid  IB  Idw  dkl^ 
HHiffoil  to  bim  as  if  all  this  had  ooeuired  jus*  the  same  oaoe  bafon  in 
fimaaor  jattrs*     Ho  lookad  at  her  with  &  melaQoboIy  «nile«. 

«<  Shall  «e  go  aiid  9wk.  strawbeenied  P'  be  asked. 
.    <^  it  is  Qoi  ihb  strawbrnrj  season.*' 

•<^Bvt  it  witt  soon  be  herek" 

EHadbetfa  diook  her  head  nlently.  She  then  rose,  waA  tkey  hoik  eon- 
tinved  their  ramhle.  At  leegth  thej  reached  a  lajrge  glade  eoiamd  wtik 
hentk,  wkUi  fMreeeated  .an  extaBsive  riew  c^  Ike  sarromiifiw  oomtrjr. 
Seinkaidt  sto^^  down  vad  gatkered  some  a£  the  heai^  ^ lie  looked 
mi,  hie  ^mo  kore  tfie  exfiaresston  of  mteiLse  agei^. 

<<  Do  ym  know  this  fiower  ?"  ke  asked. 

tggie  kttked  at  him  inquiringlj.  ^  It  is  a  heath*finwra.  I  kare  eflaa 
galliewd  it  in  Ae  woods." 

<*  I  have  an  old  book  at  home ;  I  was  wont  te  write  joi^  and  xkjmmi 
in  it,  but  it  is  loi^  sinee  I  wrote  any.  There  is  a  hen^^flower  to  be 
Ibnnd  among  its  bares,  but  it  is  a  withered  one.  Do  jeu  knmrwkegmn 

ittoine?^ 

Ske  nodded  sBendysmd  cast  doiwn  her  eyes.  Thna  tkqr  stcod  far  i 
time.  As  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  towai^  Inm  ke  sav  tkat  tkajn 
sufiused  with  tears. 

^  EUzabethy  the  days  of  our  youth  are  £ie4  and  ke  diataDoftss  the  blue 
mountains  behind  us.     What  has  become  of  them  ?" 

They  spoke  no  more,  but  walked  silently  down  to  tiM  kike.  Ik  air 
was  snltiy;  Uftok  cloods  were  rising  m  the  west. 

«  A  thnoderstorm  is  eomiag  on,"  said  Fitiirahetki  q^dEenbg  ker  pweu 

Reinhardt  nodded  silently,  and  botk  hmricd  alottg  tike  hank  till  tkey 
Meked  thebr  ho^ 

■  Daring  the  passage,  Elimbeth  let  her  hand  rest  on  the  side  el  tke 
boat.  He&md  kis  eyes  intently  upon  kers  whi^8t  rowing,  hot  ake  kdmd 
past  him  into  the  distance.  Thus  hki  gaae  turned  farther  dovemrardsyi^i 
maining  fixed  on  hnr  hand,  and  this  pale  Innd  showed  him  wkaiker 
countenance  had  suppressed.  He  saw  those  delicate  outlines  of  secret 
tfrief  on  it  which  frequently  take  posaesAon  of  tite  finely  fimned  hands  of 
i^emea  who  lie  watching  through  tke  night  sick  at  keait  Wkmi 
Elizabeth  felt  that  his  eye  was  resting  on  her  haod,  Att  tksmkfhk  it  ^ide 
down  into  the  water. 

Retttbardt  sat  down  to  study,  but  be  eonld  not  cdleet  his  tken^^ts. 

AHertr^aiiglbrnpwni^of  ^hourinnin,  ke  w^itdswn  iota  die  jnaikr 
parlour.  Nobody  was  there,  but  the  cool,  green  shade  gveetod  Uaa^  A 
red  ribbon  lay  on  Elizabeth's  work-table  which  she  had  worn  round  her 
neck  that  afternoon.  He  took  it  in  his  hand,  but  it  pained  him,  and  he 
placed  it  back  again.     He  felt  restless ;  he  went  down  to  the  lake  and 
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nnfaitened  Ae  boat;  he  rowed  across,  and  went  along  all  die  paths  Of«r 
which  he  had  walked  with  Elizabeth  shortly  before.  On  returning  home 
it  was  dark;  he  met  the  coachman  at  the  farm,  who  was  going  to  taks 
ihe  carriage-horses  to  the  fields ;  the  trayellers  had  jnst  returned  home. 
On  entering  the  hall  he  heard  Erich  pacine  up  and  down  the  gaiden 
parlour.  He  did  not  go  to  him,  but  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  soffly 
ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  his  room.  Here  be  sat  down  in  the  arm- 
chair near  the  window  as  if  wishing  to  hear  the  nightingale  waibling 
among  the  yew-trees,  but  he  only  heard  the  beating  of  ms  own  heart 
All  were  going  to  rest  down  stairs ;  the  night  passed  away,  but  he  heeded 
it  not  Thus  he  sat  for  seyeral  hours.  At  length  he  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  The  dew  was  dropping  from  the  leaves,  the  nightin- 
gale had  finished  her  song ;  gradually  a  hint  yellow  light  in  the  east 
gave  place  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  night  sky ;  a  brisk  wind  rose  and 
cooled  Reinhardt's  heated  brow ;  the  fint  lark  was  soaring  gaily  in  the 
air*  Reinhardt  suddenly  turned  round  and  went  to  the  table.  He  groped 
for  a  pencil,  and,  on  finding  one,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  some  lines  with 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  writing  he  took  his 
hat  and  stick,  leaving  the  paper  behind,  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and 
went  down  into  the  passage.  Morning  dawned  in  every  comer;  the 
large  house-cat  was  stretching  itself  out  on  the  straw  mat,  and  he  felt  it 
purring  against  his  hand,  which  he  had  unthinkingly  extended;  the 

Krrows  were  chirping  from  bough  to  bough  in  the  fi;arden,  telling  all 
t  the  night  was  past  He  heard  a  door  open  in  the  house ;  somebody 
descended  the  staircase,  and  on  looking  up  Elizabeth  stood  before  him. 
She  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  moved  her  lips,  but  he  heard  no 
words. 

'^  You  will  not  come  to  see  us  again,"  she  said,  at  length.  **  I  know 
it;  you  will  never  return." 

"  Never,"  he  sud. 

She  left  hold  of  his  arm  and  said  no  more.  He  moved  towards  the 
door;  then  he  turned  round  once  more.  She  stood  on  the  same  spot  and 
gased  at  him.  He  bent  one  step  forward  and  extended  his  arms  towards 
her;  then  he  turned  away  by  force  and  went  out  at  the  door.  The  red 
morning  dawn  had  for  some  time  begun  to  tinge  the  sky ;  the  dewdrops 
hanging  in  the  spiders'  webs  glittered  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  He 
looked  not  back ;  he  walked  quickly  onward.  Gradually  the  quiet  fann* 
house  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  the  wide,  wide  world  rose  before  him. 

The  moon  shone  no  longer  through  the  window-panes ;  it  had  become 
dark,  but  the  old  man  was  still  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  with  folded  hand^ 
gasdng  before  him  at  vacancy. 

The  room  door  opened,  and  a  bright  light  was  seen. 

« I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Bridgel,"  said  the  old  man«  <<  Place  ihe 
light  on  the  table." 

He  then  drew  his  chair  to  ihe  table,  took  up  one  of  the  opened  book^ 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in  those  studies  to  which  he  had  once  devoted  ill 
the  powers  of  his  youth. 
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IN  MEMOEY  OF  GENERAL  HAYELOCK. 

BT  NICHOLAS  MIGHSLL. 

Gome,  Valour !  with  thy  dauntless.  Spartan  brow. 

And  iron  arm,  and  steadfast  mind; 
Come,  Fame !  with  droopmg  wreaths  of  cypress  now 

Around  thy  trumpet  twined; 
O  Victory !  eagle-eyed,  exultant — come ! 
Cease  thy  loud  shout,  and  hush  thy  rolling  drum ! 
Turn  from  the  flying  horde. 
Put  up  thy  crimson  sword; 
Reverse  the  thirsty  spear. 
And  mourn  a  moment  here. 
Religion!  gentlest  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Lore  on  thy  lip,  and  heaven  within  thine  eyes. 
And  charity  overflowing  thy  pure  breast. 
Still  looking  from  vexed  llarth  to  lands  of  rest. 

Come  with  thy  breath  of  heavenly  balm. 

Thine  every  look  instilline  calm ! 
All  bend,  all  sorrowing  bend,  above  the  grave 
Where  sleeps,  in  glory's  arms,  the  good,  the  brave : 
Did  ever  hero  win  a  laurel  crown. 
Deserving,  without  seekin^g,  proud  renown; 
Did  ever  nero  claim  a  nation  s  tear, 
A  world's  lament  above  his  honoured  bier, 
*Tis  he,  'tis  he,  who  greatly  sleepeth  here ! 

Yes,  he  who  had  escaped,  with  charmed  life, 
The  fierce  assault,  the  conflict  hot. 
The  hissing,  death- winged  cannon-shot. 
Still  sharing  danger,  foremost  in  the  strife ; 

Who  stood  uie  fire  from  Ghuznee's  wsdls. 

Unscathed  amidst  the  rain  of  balls ; 

Who  met,  at  bloody  Sobraon, 

The  proud-plumed  hosts  careering  on. 

And  twice  beneath  him  saw  his  steed. 

At  fearful  Moodkee,  sink  and  bleed  ;* 

Who  when  the  rebel-spirit  rose. 

And  late-sworn  friends  turned  traitor-foes. 

And  Murder  raised  her  demon  yell. 

And  India  seemed  a  maddening  hell. 
Rushed,  like  a  Ciesar,  an  avenging  flame. 

Before  the  few  the  many  doomed  to  flee ; 
Till  Terror,  shade-like,  followed  his  great  name. 

His  every  march  a  victory ! 
He  who  thus  kept,  through  many  a  bloody  fray. 
Grim,  hovering  Death,  insatiate  Death,  at  bay. 
Hath  yielded  to  disease — hath  bowed  him  low 
To  that  pale  spjectre.  Valour's  deadliest  foe : 

Ana  ere  his  work  so  well  begun. 

His  glorious  mission  all  was  done ; 

And  ere  his  pprateful  country's  praise. 

And  ere  his  honours  and  his  bays 

In  thtt  btltle  of  Moodkee,  Havelock  had  two  hones  shot  under  him. 
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Haye  reached  him  in  that  crimson'd  land. 
The  sword  hath  fallen  from  his  hand ; 
Foiv«El€ss  the  ii^  Toteraa  Mnibi^ 
The  vict6i;y-blazing  eye  is  dim. 
Broken  the  «taff.^at  foisBed  our  tnist. 
And  India's  hero  soulless  dust. 

dive  and  ComwaUia  I  je  JiRxit  naighitj  nuaes, 

Salo'd  with  immartaiity^-4>eboM  ) 

As  great  a  hero  here :  hia  deaUikss  daims 

Are  stained  not  by  ambition,  lu^  of  golcL 
JjGS^  years  he  served  his  country,  patient  rose 

tip  the  steep  ladder  of  his  great  r^own, 
Gentle,  beloved  by  all,  save  E^^and's  foes : 

His  smile  wrought  more  than  othca:  wazriors'  frown. 
Then,  too,  that  loftier  secret  of  smocess^ 

That  souiMse  of  foititcule»  eaki  trust,  and  mi^it— 
He  looked  to  Hearen,  and  pneyed  that  Heaven  would  bless 

Els  country's  armies,  battling  for  Uie  dght : 
He  drew  his  sword,  but,  with  its  flash,  a  pca^r 
For  strength,  for  guidaiKje,  mounted  on  the  air. 

Spirit  of  History !  rise  \ 

l^U  to  the  earth  and  skies. 

In  everlasting  story. 

This  war  of  shame  and  glory ; 

Sefee,  seize  thy  pen  and  write. 

In  letters  of  fixed  light. 

As  every  letter  were 

A  star  of  radians  tibere. 
To  shine  nndimu'd,  while  ages  roU 
Their  thickeninjg  cknids  aiccoss.thy  scroll. 
The  name  of  hmi  who  lies  so  lowly  here — 
The  name  we  utter  with  a  gushing  tear — 
The  naaie  of  India's  sairioui>«-the  great  nasoe 

Our  children's  children  sbdl  r^eat  witii  pride, 
Casting  a  lustre  e'en  <m  Britaiii^  fuue. 
The  veteran's  idcd,  and  the  striblkr' 
Till  Havelodc,  a  household  word,  be  so 
Yalour's  untarnished  gem,  in  every  hukL 

Rest,  warrior !  rest !  we  need  not  weep  for  thee. 
Thy  crown  is  brighter  than  the  laurel  here; 

Walking  the  fields  of  immortality. 
Thou  marvel'st,  hi^9ly»  at  our  falling  tear. 

For  iron  helm,  the  amaranth  binds  thy  brow. 

For  cannon's  roar,  rise  songs  of  rapture  now ; 

For  plains  of  blood,  Heaven's  bowers  around  Uiee  bloom; 

Rest  warrior !  rest !  our  hsarts  shall  be  th^f  tomb  I 
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We  fed  h  HMiter  Inr  «etf»eoi^g^iikUiea  thai  tkne  has  eoafinncii  our 
aiily  Tiew$  w^iguSxkg  the  IndiMi  reviok^  putioHlii^  as  4o  tbe  imioediate 
came  of  tka  evitixpttk,  religioas  cbanwiflE^  aad  «eve]»  ptunibBie«t  ^ 
Ae  mma  ii^  Mfused  l<»  vwe  the  dbfedioMiMe  oar^idgea.  We  saad  wm 
htSiewei,  im  tile  existesoe  of  sa  ovgaooSaed  ceMpiraej,  imlest  k  was  a^bir 
Ae  mwtiseen  ceogregaled  in  DelU,  tke  ^tHeeBtent  horixi^  flpraad  rapU^ 


frem  that  £9ciif,  aiid  that  BetMBg  iMt  a  lanatieal  i|^ 
natici  oould  have  iaikmdl  the  krtar  regiBMnts  to  mmtimj  wfaea  the  eiKxii 
mElhm  eadtcr  had  bciooBM  hc^eless.  If  SMAeeuU  not  aid  theov  tfieir three 
famdred  aad  thitty  nitiieM  of  goda  iQ%hi  interfeie  hy  a  mirade  in  tfaiar 
£GiYOur.  Such,  we  little  doubt,  was  the  leaton  of  their  prieatenifik  ai 
tiii^<ie«cath  hour  of  the  hbpel^  contest.  In  tiie  next  f^aee,  we  atated 
ourt^aoi^dtnce  in  the  sal^ugatioii  of  the  matkiy;  That  Mifa^gation  haa 
bean  efiectad  in  its  main  poiAtB  even  wtthoat  ike  aid  of  the  tRMM  safldt 
from  Eagiand.  Lastly^  in  the  inoB^^h  of  August,  before  any  «fecMul» 
iatalljgfnee  had  beea  obtained  as  to  the  resdt  of  the  atrufi^  we  asaesked 
Ae  neeesiity  for  the  aaswiiptiiia  of  ike  rde  of  India  by  the  Biitiah 
Caawm^  its  Icmgar  goremawAt  by  the  Coa^pany  being  locompatibAc  with 
Urn  aeevrity  of  oar  Baotani  Eatpiie,  the  wMae  of  the  peo^  of  ImU% 
.aadthehoiuKiroftheaovewignty.  Let  the  pe^)te  ef  England  knew  whoat 
to  oesnofe.  We  vepeated  <*  OaHhttgo  €8t  iieienday*  and  we  zekted  the 
aiiseidble  Intrigae  in  which  the  present  triple^aded  gowmment  of  India 
^jrigiaated,  lemiading  us  of  the  wovds  of  thit  great  atatesauin,  Sullfz 
^  The  Bftost  important  Itnd  aezieos  eiSmn  of  state  derive  their  «r^;tA  ami 
loot  violent  moveaieBts  &roni  the  silliiiess,  jealousies,  enviaa,  and  oAar 
whuaa  of  ilm  coiart,  aad  are  xather  xegnkted  by  these  than  by  BMdka- 
tiona  a»d  wdl-£gefted  consalta^oaa,  or  by  eooaiderations  of  heaoiav 
Hiery^  or  good  ^th."  In  three  moods  aoer  we  had  deBoimced  due 
CJoaa^paay,  in  which  we  stood,  alonoy  we  had  the  satis&etion  of  seciBg  the 
atep  we  asserted  iadiapensably  necessary  anaevDeed  for  the  fiat  time  aa 
4he  mteation  of  Lord  Paimarston's  goTemm^it. 

What  aaay  be  the  steps  taken  hj  tiie  ministry  to  ^ace  the  rule  of 
laiia  upon  a  worthy  femdaition  cannot  yet  be  baewn  *  indeed,  it  is  ft»- 
hMe  cmr  BMsiaters  are  tbemselres  m  y^  unresolved  upon  the  sabjsct. 
Lmi  Pahneiston  has  bad  gresit  qq^erienoe  in  the  art  of  government,  and^ 
im  ahonU  taiagiaey  w^  not  waffer  hiaradf  ta  be  swayed  by  any  sinister 
inflwaeenear  the  throne ;  indeed,  we  know  of  none  that  exists  sui^cieDitly 
yowmtfuL  The  only  wonder  is,  how  Ae  peeseirt  absund  systens  of  vdt 
■Huntained  itsdf  so  long,  notwsbhstaading  it  was  evident  that  tteariy 
Wfeiy  new  governor  since  17S4,  mmA  Pitt's  biU  for  ruling  Ia«Ka,  gave  in  to 
the  Coapany^  notion  of  xncreaaiBg  its  resources  by  fresh  nrniexationn. 
The  teasptatkm  was  great;  and  the  Company  o^len  glided  into  wan  so 
te»ptiog  without  gxTiBg  dinei  orders  to  conwMncif  hostiUiies,  theiesnltof 
.'Whseh  was  ahnoit  anifoni^  naaatia^ietory.  When  ^va  see  the  bloodshed, 
the  waste,  and  the  misery  of  the  present  rebellion,  we  cannot  help 
making  the  bosom  inquiry  .Jbow  wany  more  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the 
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aggregate,  what  greater  ravages  were  committed,  what  more  extended 
plunder,  and  murder,  and  waste  were  caused  hy  the  Company  itsdf 
through  its  desire  to  increase  its  resources, "and  what  little  regard  they 
showed  to  honour  or  to  the  principles  of  humanity.  Whole  districte 
were  changed  almost  to  deserts,  princes  reduced  to  heggary,  thousands  of 


\  painful  thing  to  consider  the  depth  of  the  hypocnsy  i 
styled  Christians,  engulph  themselres  while  violating  every  essMitial 
principle  of  Christianity.  The  Company  persevered  in  its  vices,  and,  as 
we  last  month  ohserved,  had  a  deht  of  eight  millions  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  which  has  increased  to  fifty  millions  in  half  a  century  more 
spent  in  hopeless  efibrts  to  balance  its  accounts  of  ravage,  blood,  and  dis* 
honesty,  debtor  against  cash  and  territory  creditor,  the  latter  still  show 
ing  the  balance  to  be  on  the  wrong  side.  All  this  was  done  with  a 
superlative  contempt  for  the  principles  of  a  correct  policy  over  and  abore 
any  regard  for  right  and  wrong. 

The  present  system  of  rule,  as  established  in  1784,  that  of  Fox  brin^ 
set  down  because  it  was  not  grateful  to  the  arbitrary  feelings  of 
Greorge  III.,  since  it  admitted  the  interference  of  parliament,  was  jost 
that  which  the  enemies  of  England  desired,  particularly  France.  At 
that  time  France  was  endeavouring  to  extend  her  territory  and  influence 
in  the  East.  Her  rulers  well  knew  the  difference  between  a  territory 
iiresponribly  ruled  by  a  solitary  head,  twelve  thousand  miles  off,  that 
knew  nothing  of  those  beneath  its  sway,  and  one  ruled  by  commissioners, 
who  would  be  continually  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  their  steward- 
ship. The  latter  bore  in  its  nature  something  of  the  popular  ekmei^ 
in  place  of  a  court  and  trading  conclave.  It  was  on  this  account,  as 
common  experience  naturally  teaches,  much  less  to  be  feared  by  our 
neighbours  than  where  the  stem  determination  of  the  popular  represen- 
tatives could  interfere  or  dictate.  That  this  difference  was  well  dis- 
criminated we  have  a  high  authority.*  An  objection  to  Fox's  bill,  and 
the  principle,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  number,  so  &r  as 
relates  to  its  defeat  by  George  III.  personally,  with  a  majority  ntunboin^ 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  favour,  consisted  in  the  pretence 
that  it  formed  a  new  power  in  the  constitution.  The  same  objection  by 
the  Crown  had  been  made  long  previously,  at  the  formation  of  our  inno- 
cent Board  of  Trade!  "The  following,"  says  the  authority  we  quote,  in 
relation  to  the  bill  which  George  III.  interfered  personally  to  detet^ 
*^  I  heard  with  my  own  ears  at  a  nobleman's  table.  After  dinner,  I  hap* 
pened  to  outstay  all  the  company  except  the  French  gentiemen.  One  of 
them  asked  his  lordship  if  he  knew  Mr.  Fox.  The  nobleman  answered, 
^  A  little,  as  people  in  the  world  know  each  other.'  The  French  gentle- 
man then  said  tnat  he  was  just  setting  out  for  France,  so  had  not  time  to 
see  Mr.  Fox;  but  he  begged  his  lordship  to  tell  him  that  it  was  the 
universal  opinion  in  France,  and  of  the  best  judges  of  the  subject,  tluit 
ibis  bill  presented  the  only  plan  which  could  secure  India  to  En^^and, 
and  that  its  consequences  were  so  apparent,  that  in  France  they  were 
cenerally  dreaded."  All  die  worid  that  knows  Indian  history  is  aware 
Sow,  by  the  singular  talents  and  bravery  of  certain  individuals,  the  Frendi 

*  Horace  Walp<^ 
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power  was  put  down,  uded  by  ihe  notorious  blunders  of  the  Bourbon 
oonrt  itself. 

In  eyei^rihing  possible  the  Company  assumed  a  despotic  power  down 
at  least  to  1883,  as  when  its  averments  as  to  the  consequences  of  throw* 
ing  open  the  trade  were  so  remarkably  falsified.  The  first  mission* 
aries  had  settled  out  of  the  Company's  territories,  where  they  set  about 
tiieir  task  in  the  mode  most  condueiTe  to  success,  by  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  natire  tongues.  They  were  not  tolerated  by  ihe 
Company.  After  years  of  labomr  and  study  they  were  not  then  allowed 
to  so|oum  in  the  Company's  dominions.  Even  the  appointment  by  Lord 
Wellesley  of  one  of  these  learned  and  indefatigable  men  to  a  post  purely 
literary  was  looked  upon  with  an  eyil  eye.  In  yain  did  Lord  Wellesley 
endeavour  to  found  an  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  English  youm 
for  the  Company's  service,  where  only  they  could  be  made  really  eflfective 
for  obtaining  a  perfect  comprehension  of  tne  singular  races  among  which 
they  were  to  spend  their  lives.  Those  nice  points  of  language,  and  that 
exact  understan£ng  of  manners  and  feelings  imperiously  required,  were 
out  of  ihe  question  among  those  not  educated  in  the  country  from  their 
early  years,  ^ing  out  contemning  and  not  understanding  ihe  people. 
We  see  in  this  outbreak  how  little  is  yet  understood  of  native  peculiarity, 
because  the  natives  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  us.  We  must  feel  that  had 
Eurcpeans  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  native  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  as  tiiose  placed  among  them  should  have  been,  some  symp- 
toms of  the  late  wide-spread  discontent  must  have  oozed  out  before  the 
rebellion  commenced,  had  it  been  a  conspiracy,  as  noane  will  have  it.  The 
contempt  with  which  worthy  natives  of  India  have  been  treated  by  the 
English  not  existing,  we  should  have  known  something  more  about 
the  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people^  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
those  who  have  been  subjugated  to  our  rule. 

!Beligious  freedom  was  not  tolerated  by  the  Company ;  in  place  of 
openly  proclaiming  a  universal  toleration,  and  suffering  interference  with 
none,  while  setting  an  example  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  creed  by 
their  exhibition  of  it  as  a  rule  of  life,  they  looked  upon  all  Christians 
who  might  attempt  to  promulgate  their  doctrines  with  the  most  un- 
justifiable suspidon.  They  avoided  altogether  the  employment  of  native 
Christians.  It  may  be  said  in  their  behalf  that  ihey  did  not  rule  India 
fi>r  the  sake  of  Christianity  any  more  than  for  an  example  of  a  beneficial 
government  for  tiie  native.  They  lodced  to  pecuniary  profit,  which  they 
7^;arded  before  all  things  besides.  An  Englishman  must  have  had  a 
passport  in  India  a  little  while  ago,  or  a  license  to  reside.  The  worship 
of  Juggernaut,  or  Buddha,  or  any  other  idol — what  was  it  to  the  Com- 
pany ?  They  went  to  India  to  worship  Blammon,  an  idol,  as  far  as  just 
government  is  concerned,  inferior  to  Juggernaut  or  Buddha — ^logs  power- 
less as  to  active  mischie£  Leave  religbn  to  its  priesthoods,  so  fiir  as 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  interferes  with  nor  endangers  the  employ- 
ment of  pecuniary  capital, — ^that  was  the  rule.  But  enough  of  tMr 
besetting  sins. 

It  is  remarkable  that  India  has  just  been  preserved  by  the  courage  and 
wisdom  of  isolated  individuals,  who  were,  fortunately,  both  aUe  and  bold 
enough  to  act  on  thrir  own  responsibiHfty,  from  being  too  fiir  off  to  re* 
ceive  the  orders  of  a  pertinacious  and  blind  cooneiL   Over  that  eouneil  de- 
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state  of  things,  and  how  deficient  it  was  in  foresight  and  in  rmmmsm  t» 
•orabat  tiM  etfl  winob  cia»  «p0D  tl»  temtory  O^  rded  «i^ 
jwignrat  Widi  Ae  Mdwsi  coafenW  by  a  «msaoMiess  ^  Mag 
ligMy,  Sir  Jehn  LawsMwe  the  other  daj  peoekinMMi  thnraglBirt  ikm 
PiMB^b— *ai«  Tery  eiitiealBiMM&t — ameasorewfaMybadbe  beeftfTMnt 
ttfcand  toQsalbtd  tfaeCakoAtaeMmeil,  imiU  have  nade  «*«aidi  partiedar 
bair  ta  steod  oa  ead."  He  proclainied  ia  bis  gotenuneal  tiial  ibe  oU 
sysleaa  sbodd  ae  fenger  rale  in  the  firitUi  senioe.  That  all  soldi«rs  wtA 
aervants  sbavU  be  enftertaniod  upon  tbcbr  own  awariia,  withoat  ragard  ta 
ateed  or  <»rte«  Ibis  was  iitea£dag  op  baUowed  cmrtoois  with  a  Tear 
gaBBsa^  and  aufiemg  oocnanon  -saose  ta  rule*  The^vioioiis  policy  whieblHMl 
atar  marked  iSie  tMnoiefl  and  govamaient  m  Luba  was  abanJoavd — iIm* 
a£  ««bi8i/vcsns8»  fioooocable  adyaacenwat  was^peaed  t<»  ati.  This  was 
daasd  and  done  by  asw  bold  spirit  rdnug  akige  fovrineciy  at « aRMaaiit 
af  daageiv  aanoanded  by  enemies^  and  in  the  teedi  o£  tbe  eaaeat  par- 
awd  by  tbeee  to  wbntt  be  was  indebted  lor  pbHse.  This  nifjaamt  oatsagad 
Be  «n«,  natnw  <or  fiampeaa.  It  was  the  r^wal  of  the  Tast  and  Om*> 
poeHtion  Md  Cidbdie  DiaabilitieB  Acts  of  iMclia.  It  didasora:  k  raisad 
CUstiaaity  to  a  byei  in  tokraoee  wtdi  Mobammadaaa  aad  IHndsoisM, 
fioa  the  Geaspany  ooidd  aot  be  saad  ta  have  tolnated  ii  before,  wbcai  sis 
yrafefsson  was  anade  a  bar  te  the  OoDspaay's  senioe,  wbBa  it  tolerated 
idsbntry^  It  cartainiy  sounds  stm^  that  the  xdigioB  of  4be  conqncrar 
•hattfal  baire  been  baB»ed,oatof  the  apprebeasioa  of  giviag  oieace  ta  tba 
aonquerod*  The  aaitiiie  might  fisar  we  sboald  kisiEit  bsi  rebgiaii»  bat 
ba  caald  bare  do  lear  we  sboaid  Soroe  him  to  eiabBaee  oors^  siace  saaoe  of 
tba  acoter  ameag  the  aatiiwsbave  ssid  l^y  neiper  eoidd  disoofor  wa  bad 
WBkj  reiigioB  at  w.  It  was  true,  wa  soiaetimes  taticed  of  it  as  psssons  af 
no  religion  do  talk  of  their  and  in  its  bdialf,  but  it  was  aM  iMu  Ik  u 
Irua  that  llie  maostroas  Fantfaeaa  of  iSttm  Haidoos  exaoted  waasbip  only 
in  a  strict  adberenoetaimrmy  and  the  Eurapeaa  £oraa  beiag,  at  best^  bttb 
aompreheaded  by  the  native,  appeared  like  none  at  alL  fiat  wh^  its 
tmk  prioeiplas  weoe  nabited  fay  its  profesaors  ia  war  and  iuyasiioa,-  iibsac 
WM  tbaforee  of  exaai]^?  In  fiaot,  some  of  these  who  want  out  firom  oar 
Cbnseh  eail^wtedbnt  too  little  of  4fe  chanty  which  shoobi  be  the  S^ 
tien  of  the  Chnstian  religion.  Jffishop  MidcBeten  wanted  to  psosaeaae  a 
Cbnstiaa  mmister,  not  of  tiie  Cbnrcb,  ra  one  of  te  Indian  oowtSy  hacansa 
ba  did  not  credit  1^  tnnitarian  daetrine  which  n^dier  M^ton,  Lodca^  nor 
KewtoB  tesedkad.  This  prelate  would  hava  giyen  the  na^vcs  a  ]^eaaasit 
qpadmen  <^  his  fiath  and  cheeky  to  use  as  a  taunt  towaids  the  hdmiiiiwi 
ad  cesloas  missionary,  who,  far  from  lifiag  in  nutred  idlenesi^  bas  all 
the  woik  to  pesferoi.  It  is  thae  enei^  to  bishop  India  when  the  beaadr 
fPaskiBgelei^  hay*  saeoiad  eanrerts  enoogb  to  denumd  the  lupaiiufcend 
anca  of  eodesiastnai  digakiesw.  in  Lord  Shaltrabinye  opinion^  oar 
tnm  fidth  sbodd^in  «U  oar  dominions^  ba  openly  adniowlec^^;  inndMr 
oaeds,  perfoct  ve%ioas  liberty  for  our  own  creed,  and  that  of  Jew  smd 
Pagan,  bond  and  free— the  House  of  Lords  notwithstanding^— ^dns  v  tbe 
Inae  osassa    liOt  lise  Cfaaistiaa  aisneaarr  make  liis  war  br  ani 


eaary  make  liis  way  br  yafldneas 


assd  Msaaaion,  aoraafinr  eadeeiaetical  conits,  or  other 
aboaid  mtber  my  inqaiailnss^  •  to  play  these  fantastic  tricka.  Mr. 
K^dkof  of  tba  Jfeimay  Cbi'oasiJffy  piawButolAa 
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iiam^  %  wsfmmnAtK^  boir  atiidb  taeb«  pffOBecvkm  woM  dbtlwe^v 
mmik  mi  iht  tkae  crvefy where*  Fwaey  Mafo  M^iamncdiAit  «Md  Hiii« 
im  «■»  OkriiAwD  wcrtiiig  kmd  trangenne  ngtmt  wmAkiet  en  a  powt 
•r^Ktue.  IM  Iii«K%  tlnnfefe^  be  &«e  to  «tt  ereadi.  Saffer  ftot,  «• 
«ldbr«be^€•]|lptt^,  lioMmm  of  die«MMMa  ri^t  o£«li  nea  ia  ovier 
toinaBovrft  visioHUifljspint  Latleiiy,  ariiBio— liw  ^mn  trftii'atoJ,  teft 
ofli<f  idMa  die  tome  gumi— ieni  Imi  attoned  mflacneew  Bat  te 
gneaft  poiot  kn  leoentlj  &eii  adwefed  in  a  place  the  most  remote  from  ikm 
kead^qaaiters  etf  itm  CoaqNuiy*  Sir  Joim  Lawienoe  annonaoed  to  JSmo- 
peaa  m  iia<iw*tkat  to  ivo^d  henf)»  «>thiiig  to  do  wi^ 
•vflrj  isdividsal  eball  to  |MKMneled  solely  upon  the  growd  of  hk  wmu 
musk,  CfacistiBa,  er  MaHHkmm,  or  Fagm  titested  alito.  Thb  nwt  to 
a  ^eptriiia  »»  oppoted  to  Ito  Cam^mxfB  nolioat  of  what  it  just-'-^ha 
woaU  root  aaipley  aatire  CtoiatiaBS  if  dbey  ooaM  h^  il--4toit  k  seemi 
tto  fiietarfRike  ofttoir  furoral  todl. 

M  faiB  ibttek  ut  ai  smgoto,  4toit  wkile  tto  MiAamnw^hn,  ito  tto 
Ctoietiaa,  is  a  tofennt  eteedl^  tiie  pvactioe  stonld  ofibm  to  to  moeh  tto 
MMBsewitk  \mA.  Tto  Aicecm  saj« :  ^  Eteiy  one  ttot  firet  ar  to 
eagirt  t»  cb,  wtottor  to  to  Jew  or  ChnMimn,  or  wtodier  to  tofv  tow 
fletomoiie  prefessioii  to  eaitoaee  aaottor ;  every  oae,  in  plain  tecam,  wto 
edoaes  -God  and  does  thediing  iktct  is  rig^,  ^att  uadoabiedly  etoais 
tto  lone «£  God*" — Azomm  2.  Ttose  people  are  more  iatotoMntaad 
craeiitt  todia  tkaa  tto  liiadoee.  it  is  true,  ChnstianB  toroed  aad  tot^ 
tared  lAims  of  other  casads  and  each  other  m  tto  anddle  apipes,  ttoe  oeb* 
hifcstiay  tto  tma  ohii^qity  ia  the  ofaservaaee  of  the  ftath  by  aiikktto^ 
profesMd  ta  mda  ttocr  toes.  The  Masstdiuans  are  oidy  aow  wtot  wa 
were  ltoa«  Ttoy  wiii  by««ad»hy  advanee  too.  But  tli^  is  sooaeatot 
itoatoaat.  The  Uow  is  strait  ;  tto  Compeny^s  iatotoanee  aa  noea 
leigns  in  m  locality  aad  at  a  moment  whea,  if  ttoie  were  gioaad  to  tor 
fer  sadi  an  act,  tto  high  and  free  spirit  that  oeneeded  it  mast  toife  had 
caasaof  dread;  \mA  to  weM  toaw  these  was  none^  and  no  one  is  a  bitter 
jadga.  The  trath  was,  that  tto  Oompaay  toing  aitogettor  in  a  die* 
hesMil  poiitioa,  iamgined  it  was  better  to  continae  its  M,  coucse  dma 
to  do  f^htly,  as  eiery  one  does  who  matos  a  kw  to  suit  an  imaginairy 
eontkiganty'  wittout  retoonoe  to  pnnciple. 

We  to  miilMriL  it  aossible  fcrir  tto  Company,  on  tto  above  gmiwad 
atoie,  to  hM  pawer  and  aoqaiesee  in  a  tacit  oenense  npoa  rato  mkkk 
dmy  tmrnt  dorm  ttmeNeonaeenited.  Howean  tbeyeaaseat  tiutt  affieea 
«f  taost  and  hononr  stoll  to  open  to  all?  They  say  ttoy  know  indiaw 
Weanashdadit  it.  Their  serraats  know  todia;  exeeOeot  and  iaitkfal 
sonamts  maay  of  them.  Those  wto  est  ttoir  bsead  know  it  weH,  tea 
welk  Why  is  it,  then,  that  not  one  of  them  has  a  good  word  to  sarin  tto 
Cnmpanj's  tooar  ?  Few  of  their  tsars  will  drop  upon  the  seyutelaeelm 
Caaipaa  i  ao  powerful  ia  msans,  to^  sonaveow  aad  irabaeile  m  veadnot; 
Itoy  tokL  ^»  world  that  tto  polities  of  tto  oountry  lacpiiced  tto  rdha 
tto^estaUished;  and  we  ean  remember  when  ao  justiee,  esoeept  iaea* 
teeme  oeaes^  ooald  to  had  against  a  white  serrant  ia  India,  beeausea 
ikropeaa  of  tiie  lowest  gradw  was  so  saperior  ts>  a  aatiae  his  jsnatfafts 
aeast  to  sapportcd.  He  mast  not  to  faambtol  beltos  native  qwa.  &^ 
sa^tocaseeofMoinr  ttoreweteiioeonaitttaiB.  Bdtok ckaracter was 
taito  aptoid^  and  ^mtoaaess,  negtot  of  da<y,  aad  mastooAaom^ 
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vere.  not  to  be  noticed.  British  dignity  and  character  once  brought 
into  discredit,  the  Company  would  be  ruined.  So  far  was  this  system 
carried,  that  no  one  would  dream  of  taking  a  white  servant  to  India  who 
knew  the  position  of  things.  The  difference  between  a  people  who  com- 
posed a  large  empire  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  our  Redpath 
ijirase  of  '^  respectability,"  must  be  supported.  An  Englishman  mairy- 
mg  a  native  lady,  and  ms  children  by  a  native  hidy,  were  banned,  how 
ever  exemplary  in  life.  The  occurrence  was  rare,  from  caste,  but  no 
Yankee  ever  more  disclaimed  any  Afiican  nig^;er,  than  natives  of  India 
were  disdained  by  English  traders,  except  interest  demanded  they  should 
play  the  hypocrite.  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore^  that  the 
change  from  the  Company's  rule  to  one  of  reason,  hom  one  of  interest 
to  one  of  merit  and  service,  will  be  a  shock  indeed  to  that  false  pride 
which  eats  up  too  many  Englishmen.  They  must  be  lords  over  the  native, 
not  under  a  common  government,  where  all  in  and  out  of  office  are  in- 
dividuals  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  they  must  be  something  much 
greater.  They  inflate  themselves,  like  bladders  weU  blown,  when  thej 
epeak  of  the  native — we  allude  to  a  large  number  of  our  countrymen. 
The  native  prince  as  well  as  the  ryot  is  made  to  feel  his  inferiority  to 
tiie  humblest  European.  There  must  be  no  equality.  An  unworthy 
contempt  has  been  continually  shown  to  the  native  in  his  own  land, 
however  instructed,  or  however  high  of  family  or  really  excellent  he  may 
be.  Such  has  been  the  Company's  course.  Calcutta  is  a  hotbed  of  fsoa&k 
conceits ;  hence  Lord  Canning's  fair  play  is  assailed.  It  need  not  be 
repeated  that  to  keep  India  tiiis  course  must  be  changed,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  better  understood  by  a  more  asriduous  study  of  the 
native  languages  and  peculiarities.  We  say  languages,  because^  though 
Hindostanee  will  do  for  common  communications,  India  is  so  large  that 
each  considerable  district  would  seem  to  require  the  study  of  its  own 
particular  language  or  dialect.  We  have  not  as  yet  influenced  the 
people  of  India.  There  is  not  one  European  to  five  thousand  nativeii 
mduding  tiie  military ;  no  influence  can  arise  imder  sudi  a  disparity  in 
numbers.  Then  comes  the  difference  of  dialects — these  are  numerooa : 
the  Hindostanee,  Bengalee,  Uriga,  the  Talinga,  Mahratta,  Zamel,  and 
others,  while  the  Sanscrit  is  the  sacred  tongue.  Now  the  province  of 
Delhi  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  by  two  hundred  broad ;  Oude 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  a  hundred  and  fiffy  ^de ;  Bengal 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  or  more,  long,  and  three  hundred  wide; 
and  numerous  other  provinces  are  proportionate  in  sixe.  The  Bengalee 
is  not  spoken  at  Delhi ;  and  such  languages,  to  be  well  understood,  must  be 
learned  in  early  life  among  the  people  to  be  familiar.  It  is  easy  to  leam 
a  language  so  as  to  read  it,  but  a  very  different  thing  to  comprehend  it 
when  spoken.  The  Company  would  not  hear  of  European  instruotiom  > 
in  native  tongues  among  the  people.  This  kept  the  Eun^peans  and  / 
natives  firom  familiar  intercourse,  although  able  to  comprehend  eadi  / 
other  for  purposes  of  ordinary  business.  Many  Englishmen  have  passed 
half  their  lives  in  India,  knowing  only  a  littie  common-place  Hindostanee. 
Great  changes  must  be  wrought  by  having  instruction  imparted  in  the 
country  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  English  youth  who  will  take  thmr  lot 
there.  The  route  to  merit  bdne  open,  all  wcnrthy  of  advanoemmit  moat 
he  aUe  to  comprehend  eoboh  otWs  fedings  even  in  the  least  fnwential 
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matters.  But  we  mast  turn  to  the  great  question  of  the  future  rule  of 
that  fine  country.  There  is  much  fear  among  a  certiun  over-susceptible 
class  of  persons  that  the  patronage  of  India  will  ruin  England.  The 
Company  is  going  to  petition  parliament.  All  blame  belongs  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  according  to  them.  It  is  probable  that  this  idea — so 
useful  to  the  Opposition,  as  it  will,  without  compromise,  have  at  its  side 
a  great  number  of  the  discontented  and  unreflecting — will  be  one  of  the 
weapons  used  against  any  plan  the  minister  may  propose.  But,  if  the 
Board  of  Control  behaved  so  ill,  why  were  the  Directors  its  confede- 
rates ?  why  did  they  not  indignantly  expose  the  Board  P 

Some  aflect  to  tremble  lest  the  middle  classes  should  be  excluded  from 
the  field  and  the  aristocracy  fill  all  the  Anglo-Indian  posts.  It  is  true 
that  some  soft-headed  man  of  title  and  interest  may  he  sent  out,  merit 
being  useless  against  interest,  for  by  that  a  coach-horse  might  be  made 
physician  to  the  household  and  do  the  business  by  deputy ;  but  this 
oould  hardly  be  except  under  a  minister  so  stolid  that  he  cannot  perceive 
the  ruin  of  a  great  empire  and  his  own  disgrace  to  be  a  thing  of  some 
moment  to  himself.  Two  points  must  be  conceded  in  the  mode  of  rulev 
It  must  be  the  most  simple  possible  ;  and  secondly,  must  assimilate  in 
all  things,  where  they  can  be  adopted,  to  the  agencies  of  the  materiel 
wluch  was  in  use  before  the  chans^.  To  guard  against  foolish  governors 
or  men  of  interest  being  appointed  without  talent — ^in  other  words^ 
against  horses  being  made  consuls — there  must  be  a  counterpoise  in  the 
construction  of  the  scheme,  adequate  to  forestal,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
highest  in  the  executive,  to  control  the  power,  so  far  as  to  delay  its  pro^ 
gress  towards  evil,  until  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  home  authorities. 
It  is  clear  that  no  dreams  of  tne  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
Europeans  in  choosing  their  own  rulers  can  be  of  any  use  in  India; 
Provinces  as  large,  separately,  and  some  of  them  much  more  populous 
than  the  British  islands,  diversified  in  creed  and  custom,  ruled  by  ancient 
codes  of  laws,  too  many  corrupt  and  barbarous  in  their  relations,  require 
a  prompt  and  active  executive  to  rule  by  continual  vigilance  and  energy. 
A  governor  and  council  alone  must  wield  the  sovereignty.  The  council 
having  in  its  number  one  or  two  members  from  each  of  the  other  presi- 
dencies, should  not  consist  of  a  less  number  than  twenty-five,  to  prevent 
ruling  by  clique.  No  one  should  be  eligible  who  had  not  previously 
xended  from  seven  to  ten  years  in  India,  spoke  the  Hindostanee  at  least, 
and  knew  something  of  the  customs  of  the  country.  The  chief  law 
officer  should  be  a  member  ea;  cfficioj  but  no  ecclesiastic  of  any  creed; 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  should  be  a 
member,  unless  he  had  been  an  Indian  resident  for  the  term  above 
^ifuned,  in  order  to  preclude  unqualified  favouritism  in  the  nomination  at 
hbiBie.  The  seat  ^  government  should,  perhaps,  be  changed  to  one 
sno^  central,  as  Allahabad  or  Agra ;  the  former,  at  its  fluvial  confluence 
commanding  so  extensive  a  navigation,  would  be  most  eligible.  In  diort^ 
India  must  oe  governed  in  India,  not  twelve  thousand  miles  away,  and 
the  council  must  approve  the  governor's  acts  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
xeferences  to  be  made  home  on  points  of  moment,  where  delay  is  not 
pmudioiaL 

The  different  provinces  might  each  have  their  residents  and  sdb* 
reftdentfy  retain  those  names,  imd*  use  the  customary  modes  of  transact* 
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iag  iMiMDMaas  befarei.  b  u  Smt  h^ter ito  aAfQvmed«be*«ew.i 
ihwft  ta  the  ol^  wfaeie  iMiobjecikiDdbh^  dum  to  intvodsee  oordbkiaB 
iwludi  require  a  long  time  to  beeosie  iSuiuliar,  eyta  goiogr  ^^  lusibar 
ihftn  HI  F^iMrence  to  names.  The  eivil  waA  rmiiktaiy  bnodiea  of  the  me^ 
tioe  should  be  kept  perfectly  separate,  esoept  in  Bektioit  to  the  fintiawWj 
ifhidb  belong  to  me  &»i  named.  Bespemihilitj  shonU  he  fluag  vfm^. 
the  ahe«ddMS  of  every  official,  no  peti^  i«ber£trenoes  be  permitted,  iflo^ 
mediately  and  sternly  disgrace  S»\lom  de&i^lty  and  JMerit  he  aiBr»  e( 
a  prompt  reward.  There  must  be  no  hampexiBg  c^iala  by  petty  erdeM^ 
no  Crimean  hagghogs  dbout  de^ik.  It  is  the  system  e£  sashaeHed 
action  which  alMie  justifies  dkgnoe  under  Msponsibility.  Sudi  or  such 
a  ene  "  is  charged  wiik  the  executioa  of  this  ovder  or  dficne^'^  was  the 
mode  of  giving  an  order  hy  Napeleosi  I.,  and  them  bAwm  beeame  ^e 
sole  fault  of  the  aelor  in  the  dekagafaed  duty.  The  pairoaage^  exccpi  ia 
tiie  highest  offices,  should  be  exeveised  in  India.  No  laTourod  party  hemm. 
Engk&d  should  hold  an  o£ce  <)f  aHNOMait  there  amjualified  £or  the  mkom^ 
tion.  This  is  the  greatest  security  agwnst  abuse.  If  the  oanc^data  seat 
e«t  know  aedung  of  the  Indian  toagues,  fat  example^  to  go  no  furtheg, 
he  would,  «ap  ueeessUa^  re%  be  paobed  heaie  again,  let  bin  be  of  aristft- 
entie  or  deiaMratie  stock*  ^'  BfBA  what  clever  men  have  been  made 
under  the  CcNspaay  I"  We  reply,  they  were  misa  who  made  tiaemseltes 
gteat^-Hsien  continually  com^aining  of  the  conduid;  of  thor  masters  ;  the 
Cbn^aay  did  noA  make  them.  Let  S&r  H.  Lawneaee's  obsenratieBS  ea 
amy  r^Sorm  a  year  or  two  ago  be  read  t»  show  this.  We  kaew  a 
general  officer  of  &e  Company's  aisay  who  had  sirred  forty^fire  yeuaia 
India,  who  used  to  complain  of  &eir  coiidiiiet,.and  drawing  lua  SsrefiBgar 
aeross  his  throat,  say  :  "  There,  iiiia  wiU  he  the  £ate  of  ^  Cefapany 
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y  of  these  days,  take  my  word  for  lA,  judging  from  tibe  way  ia 
ih^  are  going  ea."  He  died  before  the  present  outbreak  ooeurred. 
^  The  aanouneemeat  of  the  intenti(»«  of  Lord  Pfldflserstmi^s 
canaed  two  meetings  to  be  held  in  LsadenhaU-^treet  to  eonsider  theadh^ 
jeet  of  the  aaaeacalaon  of  India  to  the  Crown.  A  metkm  was  aMide  thai 
Ae  preoee£nga  diould  he  adjoamed  UJHtil  a  meetiBg  be  catted  hy  the 
ge^remaaei^  A  gentleman  named  Crawahay  moved  in  «6sct  thak  paa* 
Uament  was  never  so  corrapt  as  now ;  diat  Lord  IDkilhcMisie  had  waited 
faith  with  ladia ;  ^at  if  the  East  India  Company  were  aholiehed,  In^ 
and  En^aad  would  both  be  nnned  I  Mr.  Crawraay^  mered  a  resehitien 
to  that  eifect.  We  who  are  old  ene^h  to  remeofeb^  whak  was  aaid  whea 
die  trade  of  India  was  thrown  i^en^  bow  the  trade  of  ibm  Compuij  wae 
declared  to  he  as  large  at  that  moaieat  under  the  Coaipany  aa  stwenld 
ever  be  if  thrown  open,  knew  Jbow  to  apprecoate  theas  eatrasagaaosa  >of 
paitisaaehip.  The  OM^oa  was  c^iposed  on  tibe  growid  that  &a  £aal 
te£a  CoaipaBy  had  idways  ceai^hated  the  strong  and  opposed  ifa 
wtakf  and  that  it  had  auide  justice  ao  expeusiee  in  India  mr  the  peer 
man,  that  H  was  uaattaiaaUe.  Maeh  had  been  dcoe^  said  one  of  dM 
other  speahen^  to  adiaaoe  the  interests  of  the  peeide  cf  India  by  die 
CoB^KMiy.  Now,  it  is  wdl  known  iSkai  netnAy  att  that  had  heea  dene 
was  ^roed  upea  them  to  do  by  this  country.  .  Ha  aecaaed  Englaaid  ef 
having  advanced  to  the  natives  of  India  the  price  of  everytfaiaw  een* 
sumed  by  the  people.  In  regard  to  the  matiay,  if  any  ofaraghl  had 
hosa  eoaimittad  hy  die  Oeaq>aay,  ik  maat  ha  aaknewledgsd;^  Twaaiy 
millions  of  greased  cartridges  had  been  sent  out  from  Woolwich,  and 
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Ih^papenl  had  pMsed  throngh  ham  kan^  wiiiioiit  Mn|^  dbaerveil!  If 
be  bad  aotwed  the  ojnenastaiioe  he  Bbeuld  have  ezpMtelated^  ftr  ba 
knew  the  Sqpoys  eould  mtft  me  then.  In  that  xespeet  be  todc  hiame  to 
bwaalf.  When  iibeae  eartri^ea  weve  distetbated  an  iaapvesskui  pre^ 
laaled  amang  ihem  iktA  goy&nmmA  intended  to  destarejr  tbeb  easte,  and 
^  paxtte  aot  them  iato  auxtiBj  (tba  very  tlang  we  aD  akag-  eontanded  waf 
the  fact,  and  not  a  conapiracj^  its  zeHgiotta  d»racter  beariag^  out  the 
cmekies  exeieified  bj  ike  ieTQlt«%  as  we  expfossed  oinr  opiaiott  a*  tibe 
9^taei  waa  die  case).  This  speaker,  Colonel  Sykes,  went  iat<»  oonsideVi* 
aMe  details*  He  insisted  there  was  no  dodbia  govervBieDt,  Bor  was  ibe 
eoort  at  all  responsible^  The  Board  e£  Contsd  bad  been  rasponsiUe  foa 
the  last  tveikfy  years»  eTOn  to  crossa^  the  <^  tV  and  pnttii^  the  ^^itb'a^ 
to  the  "BMMBina"  He  eonsidered  theCourtof  DbectoiahadbeeBaniond 
dieek  upon  the  gtoT^mment^  which  bad  aleae  beea  to  blame  in  the 
annexatiGHM  of  Seinde,  Satliun,  and  Oude.  The  oliject was  nowto  have 
an  aristoenitic  and  oentrahaed  govierBBBent.  The  present  was  demecratia 
That  power  and  patronage  weie  to  go  to  ibe  nuaister.  This  spei4er  wae 
answ^vd  thai  Colonel  Sykea  voffeed  one  way  And  spoke  asotben  Thai 
if  tbe  direetos  had  beea  a  mosal  obeek  upon  the  govermaient,  they  had 
not  done  that  wbieb  ^^  ^oold  haiie  done,  bn^  bad  alwi^  done  ikm 
btddii^  id  tbe  Board  of  CimtsoL    Matteis  wwdd  not  haw  bees  kepi  so 

Siiet  bad  H  not  been  io€  tbe  paAreaage  among  ihe  Board  of  Dire^ora;^ 
e«^rged  all  iA»  misdii^  upom  tbe  Crow%  and  made  iaimvattooi 
agaia^  Lecd  PakBcrstoii.  Thui  display  e£  reerimination  wftded  ia  an 
adpoarmaeBt.  The  sh^tkiBg  of  blame  from  ene  to  another  reoModed  «a 
of  the  ^History  of  Bog^nes  aU^^wbactt  tbe  eauae  was  moi^d  so  adrei^j^ 
from  «iie  diottlder  to  &e  otbeiv  but  n«r«r  got  dear  of,  ahboogb  thai 
waa  tiJM  gieat  objeet  to^  be  masieied*  Tbe  Idss  of  the  patronage  waa 
avidenUy  the  aosce  place,  and  Lord  Canning^s  impopokiity  m  OaWvtta, 
because  he  had  no  inclination  for  undiscriminating  vengeance,  ateoM  to 
baive  been  caught  by  sondcy  of  tbe  directors  at  heme.  Biit  for  the 
£utid»l  among  the  ftu^leas  of  tbe  nattye  tioops  in  Lueknew;  under 
every  temptatUA,  it  is  jHrohal^  the  place  mwt  have  fidlmi.  Aceeni&ig 
tei  Colonel  J^b^'s  detuls  of  the  siege  of  the  BcsidMKj^  Ibe  men  of  tbe 
13ih  iNatire  Infisatry,  worse  fed  ai^  worae  housed^  their  nambers  daily 
tbumed)  and  under  tbe  cootinaed  taunts  of  the  aanttneers,  never  once 
ffinehed;  threat  imd  pnmiise  were  in  vain.  ^  Shoot  them  all,**  ay,  in 
tbe  essence  ^f  their  spleen,  iim  enemies  of  the  natiTsa  o£  India  here  and 
ekewhere.  <<Did  they  not  murder  English  woraen  and  children  in 
Cawnpmre  and  Ddhi  ?  No  matter  wh^«  they  are  fonnd^  kill  all  Scpoya.*^ 
8«eb  is  A»  species  of  feeling  indulged  against  troops  iHx>  mded  in  the 
oon^est  of  our  enemies  with  gt^t  gallantry.  As  many  oi  their  ooai« 
zades  wece  seized  with  madness  en  hdudf  of  th^  zeligioci,  it  is  truey  aa 
und^  tbe  same  influence  two  er  three  centurica  ago  the  like  cause. pKH 
duced  similar  excesses  in  Europe,  so  they  have  done  among  a  people  not 
much  more  barbarous  as  to  acts  than  Europeans  were  then.  But  why 
kill  them  all  ?  As  late  as  the  last  century,  Louis  XIV.  ravaged  the 
Palatinate  with  horrible  crueltiee  equal  to  anything  done  by  the  Sepoys 
in  barbarism.  Lord  Canning  has  rewarded  those  noble-minded  men; 
here  is  another  ground  for  a  charge  against  him,  for  he  dared  to  reward 
native  troops  whose  "  loyalty  has  never  been  surpassed,"  says  Colonel 
Inglis. 
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The  death  of  the  gallant  and  peneTering  Havelock,  the  defeat  of  a 
so-called  ''  Crimean  hero^"  Windham,  with  double  the  force  Havelock 
could  get  to  achieve  all  he  did,  and  the  successes  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell^ 
are  occurrences  of  recent  date,  now  well  known  in  their  details.  General 
Windham  has  disappointed  but  few  persons.  The  Crimean  heroes  were 
the  men  rather  than  the  officers.  In  this  fi;eneral*8  case,  too,  the  people, 
who  have  no  idea  of  a  soldier  but  as  he  exhibits  courage,  went  with  the 
promotion  for  the  exhibition  of  a  momentary  act  of  stolid  bravery.  '*  He 
IS  as  bold  a  bull-dog  of  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  he  has  not  a  spoonful  of 
brains,"  was  a  remark  made  at  the  time  by  one  who  knew  him  welL 
Fortune,  except  in  the  case  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  a  tried 
veteran  before,  drew  forth  the  right  men  for  the  ri^ht  places  in  India, 
men  before  scarcely  heard  of.  Had  they  been  leisure  appointments 
through  interest,  they  would  hardly  have  turned  out  so  happily.  Genius 
in  war,  as  in  other  things,  cannot  be  manufactured  by  the  most  abs<4ute 
and  clever  of  authorities.  They  can  only  draw  it  forth  and  give  it  scope 
to  distinguish  itself.  The  worst  is,  it  rarely  accommodates  itself  to 
authority  by  servility,  and  it  seldom  commands  interest,  or  goes  about  its 
marvels  with  the  deference  for  patronage  which  every  day  authority 
exacts,  because  its  nature  is  so  much  above  all  patronage. 

Let  the  Company  clamour  as  it  may,  the  authority  of  a  body  of  mer- 
chants over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  any  people  is  an  anomaly ;  and 
under  the  worst  aspect  the  East  India  Company  truthfully  may  bear,  it 
has  exhibited  a  marvel,  that  with  the  principle  of  traders  set  to  ruleman* 
kind  it  did  so  well.  Perhaps  for  this  &int  praise  it  was  indebted  to  the 
act  of  1784,  which  arrested  its  crimes  in  mid-career,  and  enabled  it  to  re- 
Cttve  ibis  modicum  of  conunendation.  It  is  ungrateful,  therefore^  to  cen- 
sure the  Board  of  Control,  which,  in  such  a  mix-medley  government,  pre- 
served them  some  reputation,  if  it  was  giuned  by  the  vituperation  of  its 
benefactor. 

We  must  wait  the  assembling  of  parUament  before  we  can  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  ministers  on  this  important  question. 
Whatever  be  the  result,  the  government  of  a  great  empire  will  revert  to 
the  proper  quarter,  and  die  people  of  England  vnll  know  where  the  req^- 
sibility  lies,  and  whom  to  call  to  account  for  any  wrongdoings  which  they 
do  not  know  at  present.  So  far  from  the  step  contemplated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  being,  as  some  say,  unconstitutional,  it  is  really  more  consti- 
tutional that  an  empire  like  our  own  should  be  ruled  by  one  head,  than 
that  a  hydra  number  of  heads  should  possess  empires  and  rule  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  regular  authority,  subservient  to  mercenary  views  in 
place  of  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  On  this  great  incontrovertible 
principle  alone  the  Company  should  cease  to  exist  There  are  many 
other  substantial  reasonp  for  the  change  contemplated  which  will  readily 
occur  to  those  intimate  with  the  history  and  aflnurs  of  the  Company. 
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LOEB  JOHN  RUSSELL; 

In  glancing  over  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  last  fiye^an'drtfr^nty 
ye^lSy  noname  more  frequently  meets  the  eye  than  that  of  the.sltates- 
msn^  y^<m  name  we  baye  prefixed  to  this  article;  and  .we.propoae.  ta  bring 
before  our  readers,  in  some  detail,  the  prihcipal  incidents  in  the  publ£ 
life  of  a  man  who.  lias  exercised  no  inconsiderable:  influence  over  the 
pcdiiics  of  his  :age  and  country,  and  whose  name  is  identified  with  the 
great  constitutional  reform,  which,  after  a 'contest  of  unusual  Vehemence 
and  intensity,  was  carried  triumphantly  through  the  legislature.  The 
annals  of  the  present  century/  fertile  ias  it  has.  been  in  great  eyents,  and 
pregnant  as  it  still  is  with  momentous  changes,  will  perhaps  be  com- 
pressed by  some  future'  historian,  into,  the  compass  of  a  brief  narrative, 
but  the  pages  will  exhibit  a  permanent  record  of  the  political  career  of 
ItOfi  Jonn  RussdL 

A  period  of  more  than  forty  years  has  elapsed  since  a  young  nobleman, 
mixing  in  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  society  of  the  metropolis,  and 
not  undistinguished  for  literary  talent  and  success,  became  intimately 
connected  with  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  soon  acquired  a  cha- 
racter for  tact,  constitutional  knowledge,  and  general  political  ability, 
which  made  his  admission  to  parliament  not  only  a  suitable  tribute  to 
his  merits,  but  an  act  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  justice.  For  a  scion  of 
the  house  of  Bedford  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  always  in 
readiness,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  on  this  occasion  at  least  it  could 
not  be  sud  that  a  Russell  had  been  ^'  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled 
into  a  legislator ;"  he  fairly  earned  what  might  haye  been  considered  his 
birthright,  and  fully  vincucated  his  pretension  to  take  a  place  among 
the  representatives  of  the  people  by  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  political  knowledge,  and  by  the  liberality  and  even  boldness  of  his 
Oj^ons.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  and  character  were  doubtiess  fully 
appreciated  by  his  party,  but  they  were  not  prbminentiy  displayed  im- 
mediately on  his  entrance  into  public  life.  A  quiet  consciousness  of 
power  restrained  him  from  any  premature  attempts  to  acquire  political 
distinction.  The  circumstances  of  the  time,  however,  were  unfavourable  to 
the  quick  development  even  of  political  genius.  It  was  an  age  of  able,  we 
might  almost  say  of  great  men.  It  was  a  period,  too,  when  eloquence,  like 
knowledge,  was  power,  and  when  debate  was  confined  to  a  few  leading 
politicians,  and  second-rate  men  scarcely  expected  or  desired  to  obtain  the 
ear  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tiemey,  Romilly,  Brougham,  Mackintosh, 
and  Canning  tiiere  held  undisputed  sway,  and  their  impetuous  and  bril« 
March — ^voL.  cxn.  no.  cccoxLvn.  8 
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liant  oratory  awed  and  kept  in  subordination  all  inferior  men.  Dazded 
by  the  splendour  of  their  genius,  ordinary  statesmen  were  content  to  ad- 
mire in  silence,  and  submit  to  comparative  obscurity. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  one  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Whigs 
for  strengthening  their  influence  in  the  country  and  acquiring  tli^t 
amount  of  public  support  of  which  they  were  deficient  in  the  House  of 
Commonai  snd"  Lord  Johir  Russelt  wna  seittctisd;,  ai  &  politUan'  of  lUleral 
viewa  and  g^reat  constitutional  knoielbdgB,  to  bimg  tiiflt  question  fizrward 
whenever  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  party  to  provoke  a  debate  on  that 
subject  in  parliament.  It  became- at  las4»  a&  annual  formality,  and  a  bill 
for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people  was  rejected  in  every 
parliamentary  session  by  lai^a^  and,  eommatiding  majorities.  Heceived 
with  indifference  by  the  more  advanced  reformers  of  the  day  as  inade- 
misto^  a^Whig  reftntm  bill  was  never  r^pwdidd^as^  »  pjesblug-  sndt  prac- 
tidd  question^  and  after  offering  a  subject  for*  a  phiiosophioali  disquiaiiion 
by  Sir  Jaoissi  Moddntosh^  for  one  of  lite  fieice  dsnimeistiinis  of 
^x»ughaii3,  and  fer  die  playM  and  brilfiaB^  eloqumKe*  of  Claming; 
di9  subject  wa9  dismissed:  t»<an(^er  seanon,  to  bo^  bvoug^  out  i^ant 
hant  the  politioal  amiouiy  of  tiie^  Whigs  whenever  it^  smted  their  taetieB 
to  dot  battle;  withi  the  Tory  leadens  on  tbe  old  ground  of  peMioal(Ger^ 
nqytion,  and  delinquency; 

It  wa»not  until  the  year  1830^  l^atpavliamentttryvefoviiMBumedAtf 
shape  oi  a  seailgK  psactieaL  question,  and:  anrakened  earnest  and  untipaMd 
attention.  There  ean^  be'  no  ddub<;  that  tile  mind  o0  the*  eoimtry  bad 
Been  gsadbaOjf  preparing*  for  a  gi^eat  and  fbndkmentd  ckaagi  m.*  tte 
constitution  of  the  legislature,  and  the  people  were  resolvwiPtO'CHeny'out 
tlrair  odnvictiiHW  at  the  expeneiej  if  necessary,  even  of^  a  pofittcid  eon- 
Tulaon»  The^  Fsendh  revolution  of  iJiat  year  g«^*  ^  prodi^oas  impetus 
to  ^e'  movemenl^  which-  thmatened,  in  the^  nrs^  instance^  to«  W  moi« 
fiolent  tilian  waft  eonristent  with?  the  views  of  the  Ibading  HBtoiiMUiJi 
themselves.  The'  impmdbnt  eulogy  by  the  Dul^  o^  Wofliii^^tkm  of  i^e 
constitution;  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  oi  tfie  dose-  borough 
system  as  inseparaUj^  connected  with  it^  gaipe  &e  final  Mow  to*  Tory  aB«> 
oendant^^  and  led  to '  the  immec&ite  dissolution^  of  his  go^emmentl  The* 
ministry  of  Ead  Grey  was  formed  in  ^<  midst  o0  grnafi  aAd  genen^ 
exciibement..  Political^  unions^  witii  vodefined  views^  andl  assoeiationff 
hairing^r  their  ff^wed  objects  a  total  change  in.  the'form  o9  government', 
sprang  up»  with'  rapidiir^  throughout  the  country^  and  eieent  assumed'  m 
right  to  control  Ihe  ministry  of  t^e  day,  and  to  cnctate  tfae^  conditiohs  of 
t£eir  support.  Soeiety  was  on  ibe  point  of  being^  resohred  into  i^ 
el^nents^  and  a  movenrant  commonoed^  of  whioh>  pvbHo  men  coidd' 
not  foresee  either  tiie  direction  or  the  consequenoes.  The  Whig  aris- 
tocracy; and  idle  great  moneyed  and  commercial  mteresti^  by  taiting  tiie 
lead,  were  Mb  to*  direct^  and,  in<  a*  considerable  d^^;vee;  to  modify'i^ 
views  of  the  most  impetuous^  advocates  of  change^  aiid'  by  assenting  to  a 
very  comprehensive  plan  of  parliamentary  reform^  they  happify  united  » 
vast  minority  of  idle  most  infiuenidal  persons- in  the  nation  in  support^  06  a 
definite  measure^  and  saived  it  from  the  disaster  of  a  revolntioiu 

Lord  John  Russeli  was  not  included  in  idle  cabinet  of  £ari  €iMy^  butf 
was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces.  Having^  for  many  yearo^  nad^ 
idke  question!  of  parliamentary  refdrm  peculiarly  his  ewn>  he  wa9^selects«t 
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to  brii^  it  forward  in  its  new  i^pe,  as  a  government  measure,  in  tim 
House  of  iCommons, — -a  just  and  becoming  tribute  to  his  honest^r,  oon^ 
sistencj,  and  perseverance.  His  speech  was  worthy  of  the  great  oeca^ 
idon;  'tenipeBate  in  tone,  concludve  in  argument,  masterly  in  arcEmge* 
ment,  he  secured  for  the  measure  an  immediate  si^ppeirt  tnroughout  ithe 
country.  1SU>  bill  ^ort  of  the  one  proposed  would  have  satisfied  poblic 
eiq^eotation,  or  commanded  such  .general  assent  But  it  was  in  the 
tedious  and  proloi^ed  discussions  in  committee  on  that  and  the  subse- 
quent successful  reform  bill  that  iiie  services  of  Lord  John  Bussell  were 
most  valuable  and  conspicuo^.  With  unrivalled  tact,  temper,  and 
jpatienee,  night  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  he  successfully  ooiih- 
bated  and  baffled  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  chicane  of  a  powerful  and 
exasperated  exposition  to  destroj  the  measure  in  detail  uter  they  had 
been  defeated  again  and  again  on  the  leading  clauses  ajid  great  princ^[d^ 
of  the  bill 

It  is  not  (Hir  intention  to  trace  in  detail  the  career  of  this  statesman 
throiugh  the  subordinate  offices  which  he  filled  during  the  period  which 
ehf>sed  between  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  and  his  accession  t^ 
power  as  first  minister  of  the  Crown  in  1846.  His  political  conduct  in 
the  long  iaterval  may  be  generally  characterised  as  that  of  a  steady  and 
consistent  Whig,  after  the  traditions  of  his  party.  He  fully  sustaine4 
l^e  character  he  had  acqiured  in  the  Ebuse  of  Commons,  and  his  in- 
fluence and  importance  increased  from  year  to  year.  His  voice  was 
heard  on  every  occasion  when  monopoly  was  assailed  and  abuses  ex- 
posed, and  great  social  questions  opened  up  and  discussed.  The  theories 
©f  free  trade,  which  had  been  so  long  held  by  speculative  and  thoughtful 
men,  were  now  to  be  brought  forward  and  tested  on  the  grandest  scale^ 
and  to  those  theories  Lord  John  Russell  had  long  given  his  unqualified 
adherence.  Municipal  reform,  the  measures  for  tithe  commutation, 
the  -amendment  of  the  poor-laws,  and  national  education,  all  these 
received  material  aid  from  his  advocacy;  some  of  them  were  proposed  by 
himself,  and  conducted  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  skilful 
guidance.  Of  the  measure  of  coercion  found  necessary  for  Ireland  he 
was  an  unflinching  advocate,  and  it  was  not  until  the  necessities  of  A 
weakened  party  compelled  an  alliance  with  the  Irish  liberals,  that  the 
firmness  which  he  had  manifested  when  dealing  with  the  disorders  of 
that  country,  gave  way  to  a  policy  of  compromise  as  injurious  to  himself 
and  his  party  as  it  proved  unavailing  as  a  means  of  conciliation.  The 
attempt  to  pacify  or  bribe  into  subjection  O'Connell  and  his  insatiaMe 
myrmidons  is  a  dark  blot  on  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  and  his 
£ai[  from  power  gave  very  general  satisfaction.  The  subsequent  election 
proved  in  an  unquestionable  manner  how  deepty  the  British  constituencies 
nad  been  offended  by  the  Irish  policy  of  the  government.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, who  had  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  probably  suffered  less  in  reputation 
than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  personal  cha- 
Twder  he  certainly  prolonged  the  existence  of  a  ministry  which  had 
long  lost  its  prestige.  With  Lord  Melbourne's  government  Whig  ascen- 
dancy dedined,  and  a  temporary  removal  of  that  party  from  power  was  at 
ODoe  a  just  pnmshment  for  the  past  and  a  warning  for  the  future.   Of  Lord 
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John  Russell  it  may  be  said,  that  nothing  in  his  ministerial  life  became 
him  like  the  leaving  it.  In  a  speech  of  great  dignity  he  announced  the 
resignation  of  the'govemment.  *'  I  do  not  think/'  he  siud,  in  addressiDg^ 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last  time  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
'^ihe  possession  of  power  in  this  country  can  be  accompanied  by  satis- 
&ction  unless  there  are  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  measures 
wUch  ministers  feel  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
allude  now  to  measures  of  less  or  minor  importance,  but  to  measures  of 
great  and  transcendent  importance.  With  regard  to  such  measures,  we 
Began  in  the  commencement  of  Lord  Grey^  administration  with  the 
Reform  Act,  and  we  ended  in  proposing  measures  for  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  With  large  and  important  measures  we  commenced ;  widi 
larg^  and  important  measures  we  conclude.  '  In  pursuance  of  great 
objects  we  triumphed;  in  pursuance  of  mat  objects  we  have  fallen.'' 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  Lord  John  Russell  as  an  opposition 
leader — the  position  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

Kvernment  for  the  five  years  which  elapsed  between  the  &11  of  the  Mel- 
ume  administration  and  the  schism  and  disruption  of  the  ConservatiTe 
party.  His  conduct  in  this  interval  was,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  honour- 
able. The  Tory  minister  was  no  sooner  establbhed  in  office  than  he 
evinced  a  determination  to  carry  out  the  free-trade  theories  of  his 
former  opponents,  which  he  had  long  secretly  entertained,  and  which 
he  had  mduced  some  of  the  most  able  members  of  his  party  to  em- 
brace. Lord  John  Russell  perceived  at  once  the  weakness  of  his 
adversary's  position.  He  must  have  rejoiced  in  secret  over  the  di- 
lemma m  which  the  new  free-trade  minister  had  involved  himself 
by  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  tariff,  and  the  consequent  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  protection.  The  inconsistency  was  glaring  of  de- 
claring certain  principles  as  applicable  to  all  commercial  legislation,  and 
then  stopping  short  of  applying  them  to  the  most  iniportant  article  of 
consumption.  The  corn-law  question  was,  in  fact,  the  lever  by  which  he 
hoped  to  overthrow  his  adversary  and  raise  himself  to  power. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  extraordinaiy  or  instructive  episode  in  poli- 
tical history  than  the  conflict  between  Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  by  a 
few  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  his  party,  and  the  great  body  of 
his  Tory  followers,  in  the  modification  and  nnal  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
He  had  adopted  principles  which  led  to  that  repeal  as  a  logical,  and 
events  soon  occuri^  to  make  it  a  political,  necessity.  His  party  had 
given  but  a  grudging  and  discontented  support  to  his  enlightened  mea- 
sures of  commercial  reform,  for  they  instinctively  felt  that,  by  conceding^ 
so  much,  he  had  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  He 
received  daily  proofs  of  their  alienation  and  their  hatred,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  flatter,  cajole^  and  dissemble,  until  his  mind  became  a  chaos 
of  conflicting  emotions,  among  which  scorn  for  the  blindness  and  selfish- 
ness of  his  party  was  probably  the  predominating  sentiment 

While  the  Conservative  party  was  agitated  by  the  most  discordant 
passions,  and  in  a  state  of  almost  open  insurrection  against  its  chief,  dis* 
may  was  carried  into  its  ranks  by  a  projectile  of  modem  political  warfare 
which  has  been  of  late  much  resorted  to  by  the  leaders  of  party.  Lord 
John  Russell  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  the  electors  of  the 
City  of  London.     This  celebrated  document  settied  the  fiite  of  the  corn- 
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laws.  The  distress  which  followed  a  bad  harvest,  and  the  horrors  of  an 
Irish  famine,  made  a  total  repeal  of  all  protective  duty  on  food  an  abso- 
lute and  pressing  necessity.  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  the  inconsistency  and 
helplessness  of  his  position,  and  at  once  resigned  office.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  immediately  called  on  to  form  a  government,  of  which  the 
principle  was  to  be  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  duties  on  the 
importation  of  corn.  He  failed  in  his  attempts  to  form  an  administration 
chiefly  by  reason  of  Lord  Grey's  refusal  to  enter  the  cabinet  with 
Lord  Palmerston  as  foreign  secretary.     Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office 

e edged  to  the  same  principle,  and  carried  the  total  repeal  of  the  com* 
ws  amidst  the  violent  opposition  and  taunts  of  his  old  party,  but  by 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Whigs  and  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened 
of  his  own  immediate  supporters.  But  his  career  as  a  minister  was 
brief;  the  anomalous  position  in  which  he  stood  was  clearly  revealed; 
exasperated  by  the  insults,  and  stung  by  the  reproaches,  of  his  alienated 
party,  betook  leave  of  it  and  of  office  in  a  speech  of  the  most  unjustifiable 
aescription,  avenging  upon  them,  indeed,  the  insults  he  had  sustained, 
but  damaging,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  his  own  permanent  reputation,  for 
nothing  could  be  more  discreditable  and  inconsistent,  coming  &om  a 
statesman  who  had  passed  a  life  in  opposing  on  high  grounds  oi  public 
policy  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  than  the  aspiration  uttered  at  the  close 
of  his  speech,  that  the  labourer  might  '*  henceforth  eat  his  untaxed 
bread  unleavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice  V* 

Lord  John  Russell  was  again  called  upon  to  form  a  government,  and 
succeeded.  We  have  to  consider  him  now,  therefore,  in  the  position  of 
prime  minister — the  prize  of  the  loftiest  ambition  and  the  greatest  reward  of 
eminent  public  service  which  this  country  has  to  bestow.  The  test  of  his 
capacity  for  the  highest  office  was  now  about  to  be  applied,  and  his  cha- 
racter subjected  to  an  ordeal  which  has  been  fatal  to  many  reputations. 
We  have,  we  trust,  done  justice  to  the  public  life  and  services  of  Lord 
John  Russell  during  that  portion  of  his  career  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed  him  ;  it  is  now  our  painful  task  to  trace  his  downward  course, 
and  to  comment,  without  asperity,  but  with  perfect  candour  and  free- 
dom, upon  the  various  acts  and  measures  of  his  life  which  have  reduced 
him  to  his  present  state  of  political  insig^ficance  and  isolation. 

Never  were  public  expectations  more  remarkably  falsified  than  by  the 
elevation  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  premiership.  It  soon  became 
evident,  not  only  to  his  opponents  but  to  his  friends,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  proved  ability  and  high  reputation,  he  was  totally  disqualified  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  government.  All  the  latent  defects  of  his  character 
were  immediately  disclosed.  Not  a  measure  that  he  brought  forward 
met  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of  the  coun* 
try.  Blunder  succeeded  blunder;  no  steady  policy,  no  vigorous  action, 
characterised  his  administration — all  was  vacillation,  weakness,  almost 
anarchy,  in  his  councils.  No  master  mind,  no  ruling  spirit,  inspired  con- 
fidence or  imposed  its  will.  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  "fed  fat  the 
ancient  grudge  "  he  bore  him,  attacked  the  minister  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  with,  even  for  him,  unusual  vehemence.  He  characterised 
the  government  as  one  "administered  with  feebleness,  vacillation,  in- 
capacity, imbecility ;  in  which  measures  were  feebly  proposed,  trem- 
blingly supported,  and  weakly  abandoned  " — strong  censures,  but  justi* 
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$ed  hy  the  ineffioiency  of  ihe  cabmet,  but  more  panticulftrLy  of  its  daat. 
Lord  John  Bussell's  positioii  at  that  time  in  England  recals  die  JBgfib 
illustration  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  "  A  minister,"  he  flays,  "  who  is  maed 
to  ati  imjustifiable  eminence  in  the  state  is  like  a  small  statue  plaoed  «i 
a  mighty  pedestal,  which  only  grows  less  from  its  disprofoirtioned  aol 
wanatural  elevation."  Li  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  esiiQUifa^ 
we  have  formed  of  Lord  John  Eussell  as  a  minister,  we  shall  specify  tihie^ 
measures  in  which  we  think  his  want  of  statesmanship  and  judgmeDt^wem 
pro'eminently  conspicuous.  1st.  The  biU  for  repressing  i/liiat  *was  callei 
the  Papal  aggression ;  2nd.  The  dismissal  of  Lord  Falmerston  from  the 
gofvemment;  3rd.  His  measure  for  providing  for  the  defence  jpf  the 
Country.     On  each  of  these  we  propose  to  make  a  few  remarics. 

It  can,  we  think,  be  with  little  satisfaction  that  our  leading  public  jnon 
can  look  bade  upon  the  year  1850,  when  the  Papal  bull  v^is  |mbli^ied 
appointing  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  for  England.     The  long  «kaai« 
ing  and  inyeterate  hostility  of  the  nation  towards  the  See  of  Rome  i^ 
peared  to  have  broken  out  with  renewed  virulence,  and  threatened  to  hour 
down  all  that  opposed  it  in  its  impetuous  course.     Much  of  tMs  m* 
paralleled  excitement  was  imdoubtedly  owing  to  a  misconception  of  tiw 
seal  bearing  and  character  of  the  obnoxious  act,  and  mudi  to  the  exisian^ 
schism  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the  assumed  sympathy  ^  • 
portion  of  its   clergy  with   the   Papal  procedure.     These  «iui  be   no 
doubt  that  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  day,  including  the  prenu^  himself 
todc  a  far  more  rational  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  measure  and  its 
consequences,  and  were,  at  first,  opposed  to  any  t  notice  being  taken  ef  it 
They  regarded  it,  we  must  suppose,  only  as  n  legitimate  lefsaUit  of  ihe 
priitciples  of  complete  toleration  which  had  beem  long  recognised  by -tibe 
State.  Such  was,  undoubtedly,  the  view  at  first  taken  of  it  by  Lord  Jchni 
Russell.  The  Bishop  of  London  called  his  attention  to  the  Piqpal  reaedtpt^ 
and  it  is  weU  known  that  he  made  light  of  it,  and  either  regarded  it  aaa 
legitimate  exevoise  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  or  spoke  of  it  as  ^an  idle 
and  empty  pretension  which  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  oi  pa»? 
liament ,  either  to  notice  or  resent.     But  the  country  became  violentl|r 
agitated  and  alarmed,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  middenly  eonraieed 
that  there  was  cause  for  alarm  and  agitation.     The  religious  paasiens  of 
<the  people  were  roused,  and  he  well  knew  how  to  take  advaati^  of  them, 
fie  wrote  a  letter  for  the  nation,  and  addressed  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Dn^ 
ham.     He  adopted,  or  aBPected  to  adopt,  the  indignation  and  the  umreft* 
eoning  apprehensions  of  the  uninformed  and  fanatical,  and  roused  tin 
cmintry   by  his  violent   missive  into   a   state   of  frenzied  exoitemeiit. 
Thfmsands  who  had  before  looked  on  with  indifiSBrence  now  becssae 
aeriously  alarmed.     If  the  prime  minister,  indeed,   felt  the  crisb  M 
important  as  to  place  himself  in  the  van  of  his  countrymen,  come  forth 
Bs  a  great  Protestant  champion,  and  proclaim  war  against  the  See  tof 
Rome,  the  peril  of  the  Reformed  Church  must  be  great  indeed.     Thegr 
tdcMibted  not  the  sincerity  of  all  this  Protestant  zeal,  nor  did  they  know 
how  recently  he  had  been  penetrated  by  it.     They  were  little  aw»e  of 
the  object  the  minister  had  in  view  when  he  came  forward  in  this  extra- 
ordinary character.  The  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  penned  wed 
published  without  any  previous  communication  with  his  colleagufis,  sad 
<sQmmitfced  them,  as  well  as  himseUv  to  a  line  of  policy,  of^Kwed^  as  itia 
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lelieiwd,  totthoir  oltorest  and  ficmest  eonviotions.  Noriiave  we&r  ib 
cede  for  the  motives  of  iihis  discredkahle  eonductt  Theywere  cAiTiovdgr 
to  eoncentraie  public  attenti<Hi  on  himself  to  eourt  renenved  popularity, 
to  obtain,  at  m  expense  of  truth,  eincerifcy^  and  consiatenoy,  the  ;eonn> 
fleiioe  wbioh  he  had  in  a  great  d€^;i*ee  forfeited,  and  to  acquire  csedit 
for  reUgions  eamestneas  and  patriotisin  to  the  difiparagement  of  other 
public  men,  Mid 'especially  of  those  y^ho  sat  at  the  same  oouneil<4ab]e 
widi  ihimself . 

•But  ihe  agitation  which  he  had  aggravated  he  was  undble  to  guide. 
The  country  clamoured  for  measures  of  repression  which  weoe  inoomy* 
patible  with  the  .first  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  iwhich  mmt 
eidier  haveisrminated  in  persecution  or  in  the  defeat  and  humiliation  (of 
the  state.  Lc»rd  Jolm  Bussell  speedily  felt  this,  and  withdrew  fisom  the 
6onte^.  Nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  ^lum  the  spirit  with  whidi 
he  jifiected  to  recognise  the  danger,  and  the  craven  manner  in  iwhich  he 
shvunk  £rom  meeting  it.  The  merely  technical  jremedy  which  he  applied 
WMB  totally  unworthy  ihe  dignity  of  parliament  and  of  the  evil  with 
nvthioh  it  pretended  to  cope,  and  afforded,  in  itself,  the  severest  condenmar 
tion  q£  the  minister's  conduct.  He  luandished  the  torch  of  relig^ouB 
diacord  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  then  suddenly  cast  it  from  his  haudfl^ 
and  tranyled  upon  its  embers  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  -eodstenoe  of  a  Roman  Cathohe  titular  hierarchy  in  England  is 
aimply  a  l^^itimate  development  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  as 
professed  and.acted  upon  in  this  country — ithat  pranciple  being,  tiiat  ervery 
j»ligiou8  community  shall  enjoy  not  only  the  fiiU  and  unrestricted  ex- 
erdise  of  its  worship,  but  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  and  cacry  out  whatever 
£DEm  of  oi^nisation  it  may  think  most  suitable  to  its  polity.  On  thit 
braad  principle  we  do  not  see  how  even  religious  processions  can  he 
pl]jeeted  to,  unless  from  their  tendency  to  rouse  religious  passions,  and 
thus  provdke  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  interference  of  the  State  wad 
on  its  a/vowed  principles^  imjustiflable,  the  Church  of  Eome  merely  es- 
ercising  a  nght  whidi  it  possessed  in  common  with  all  other  religions 
bodies.  The  references  so  often  made  in  debate  to  the  precedents  ^of 
former  days,  vdien  almost  every  action  of  the  See  of  Rome  was  subjected 
an  England  to  rigorous  control,  were  wholly  beside  the  question.  Ther 
weae  times  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  intimate  alliance  with 
the  State,  holding  its  temporalities  from  the  Crown,  and  submittio^,  .as 
l^e  pnioe  of  dmse  temporalities,  to  a  state  of  bondage.  The  status 
a£  the  Churdi  of  Rome  oiow  in  England  is  the  same  as  that  <of  any 
other  independeut  religious  community,  and  it  would  have  been  a  duty 
nose  consistent  with  Lord  John  RusseU's  constitutional  knowledge  and 
veal  joonvictions,  instead  of  femning  the  flame  of  religious  passion  into  a 
national  conflagration,  to  have  devised  a  measure  for  reconciling  the 
ezistenoe  <of  a  Roman  Catholic  titular  hierarchy  in  England  with  reK- 
gions  freedom  and  political  security.  The  task  might  have  been  a  diffir 
cult  one,  but  not  such  as  he  need  have  shrunk  from  or  despaired  of. 

There  is,  indeed,  anotiier  question,  which  could  not,  however,  be  taken 
sip  with  any  consistency  in  the  existing  state  of  tiie  law  in  England,  and 
ihe  ilatttttde  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  every  form  of  religious  develqp- 
anenL  That  question  has  often  presented  itself  to  thoughtful  men,  and 
oa^  one  day  leqniae  a  practical  iolution — nameljr,  whetiior  the  Chnioh  f£ 
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Borne  is  not  a  neeesory  ezeeptioii  to  the  comprehensive  toleration  of 
the  State.  A  Church  which  repudiates  and  anatnematises  the  very  prin* 
eiple  to  which  it  owes  its  exbtence  in  the  midst  of  a  Protestant  com- 
munity, does  not,  at  the  first  impression,  certainly  appear  entitled  to 
much  consideration.  Locke  and  other  great  thinkers  lutve  firmly  denied 
its  right  to  any  toleration  whatever;  for  what  is  its  character?  It 
presents  itself  to  the  world  as  a  theocracy  with  unchangeable  attributes, 
mfallible  in  its  spiritual  judgments,  absolute  in  its  civil  dominion ;  and  it 
demands,  and  would,  if  possible,  compel,  an  unconditional  and  universal 
obedience.  These  pretensions,  in  a  free  and  enlightened  community, 
are,  of  course,  only  ridiculed  and  despised,  but  the  pretensions,  never- 
thdess,  are  pertinaciously  held  and  boldly  proclaimed.  The  essential 
weakness  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  amidst  a  great  Protestant 
community  alone  constitutes  its  safety.  If  it  should  at  any  time  assume 
a  threatenine  attitude  and  become  possessed  of  much  political  power, 
alarm  would  he  taken,  and  repressive  measures  applied.  The  State  oould 
not  then,  consistently  with  the  mmntenance  of  its  peace,  permit  the  un^ 
restrained  action  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Every  country  hi 
Europe,  with  the  recent  exception  of  Austria,  possesses  laws  to  keep  the 
authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  within  safe  boundaries,  and  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  well  known  to  be  now  moving  in  similar  direction. 

The  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  government  in  1851  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  acts  ever  committed  by  a 
ipinister ;  nor  is  it  one  which  admits  of  being  easily  explained.  It  cer* 
tainly  did  not  originate  in  any  essential  difference  of  opinion  oil  f<»eiga 
policy  between  the  prime  minister  and  his  secretary,  but  a  coolness  had 
sprung  up  between  them,  originating,  possibly,  in  a  littie  personal  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  Lord  Jcmn  Russell  of  the  popularity  of  his  bril- 
liant and  versatile  colleague.  We  reluctantly  impute  littie  motiyee 
to  public  men,  but  we  are  at  a  loss,  on  this  occasion,  to  conceive 
any  other.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  foreign  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  prime  minister,  and  that  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  predetermined  measure,  for  which  only  a  plau- 
sible excuse  was  required.  We  do  not  believe  this.  It  was,  we  feel 
assured,  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  prime  minister  himself.  It  was 
certainly  a  surprise  upon  his  colleagues  no  less  than  upon  Lord  Pal- 
merston. Advantage  was  taken  of  a  casual  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  foreign  secretary  in  favour  of  the  coup  (Tetat  which  had  been 
ipst  effected  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  which  the 
French  ambassador  communicated  to  his  government.  Now,  looking  at 
the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  antecedents,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  feel  and  express  approbation  at  the 
change  of  government  which  had  just  taken  place  in  Paris.  Lord  John 
Russell  might  have  regarded  the  act  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  consti** 
tutional  statesman  sympathising  with  liberty  even  in  her  degradation. 
Lord  Palmerston  viewed  the  distracted  and  disorganised  condition  of 
France  as  involving  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  European  system,  and 
leading  to  a  positive  derangement  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  one 
might  have  considered  it  as  a  liberal  politician,  the  other  only  as  a  diplo- 
matist. Assuredly  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  but  be  semble  of  the 
importance  of  a  strong  government  in  France  as  absolutely  essential  to 
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the  maintenance  of  a  political  equilibriam.  Her  interests,  he  well  knew, 
were  identical  with  those  of  England  in  presenting  a  firm  barrier  to  the 
ambition  and  encroachments  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  more 
especially  of  that  power  with  which,  by  his  instinctive  and  wonderfid 
si^;acityy  he  foresaw  both  nations  must,  before  long,  come  in  conflict. 
He  therefore  naturally  approved  an  act  which  gave  a  settled  government 
to  France,  and  a  ruler  in  whose  future  foreign  policy  he  must  have  felt  a 
mrell-nounded  assurance.  Swiftly,  indeed,  were  his  anticipations  realised, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  confirmed ! 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  It  transpired  in  the  course  of  c(ebate  that  Lord 
John  RusseH  had  himiself  privately  given  utterance  to  sentiments  similar 
to  those  which  drew  down  upon  Lord  Palmerston  the  disapprobation  of 
llis  colleague !  Thus,  upon  a  most  frivolous  and  dishonest  pretext,  was 
m  statesman  turned  out  of  an  office  whidi  he,  of  all  men  in  England,  was 
the  most  competent  to  fill !  Lord  Palmerston  displayed  the  greatest  for- 
bearance on  the  occasion  of  this  offensive  and  most  unjustifiable  affront. 
tn  a  noble  justification  of  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  a  word 
of  feprdach  escaped  his  lips  ;  a  temperate  statement  of  the  feusts  was  the 
limit  of  his  resentment ;  a  demonstration  of  the  premier's  inconsistency 
the  measure  of  his  revenge. 

This  was  the  first  serious  blow  which  the  reputation  of  Lord  John 
Bitfsell  sustained  in  his  character  of  first  minister  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
before  committed  errors,  and  serious  ones ;  he  had  shown  feebleness,  he 
liad  manifested  insincerity,  but  the  disingenuous  course  which  he  pur- 
mEied  gave,  on  this  occasion,  a  taint  of  moral  obliquitv  to  his  conduct* 
The  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  itself  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  re- 
taliating, with  perfect  justice,  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and  of 
enforcing  upon  Lord  John  Russell  the  necessity  of  an  abandonment  of 
office. 

The  elevation  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  Imperial 
dignity  produced  in  England  a  state  of  feeling  bordering  very  closely 
on  a  panic.  There  was  something  so  inscrutable  and  mysterious  in  the 
character  of  the  man  who  had  risen  with  such  rapidity  to  supreme  power 
in  France^  that  a  certain  faith  was  beginning  to  be  entertained,  even  in 
lids  country,  of  his  destiny.  It  was  thought  rar  firom  improbable  that,  in 
die  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  which  had  long  brooded  in  banishment 
over  the  humiliations  of  his  great  relative,  plans  had  been  formed  for 
avennng  upon  England  the  conspicuous  part  she  had  taken  in  his 
overwrow.  The  feeling  of  the  French  army  was  said  by  those  who 
knew  it  well  to  be  very  decidedly  displayed  in  favour  of  an  immediate 
rupture  with  England.  The  army  had  placed  the  new  emperor  on  the 
throne,  and  might  reasonably  enough  be  supposed  not  unlikely  to  dic- 
tate to  him  his  policy.  The  nation  was  completely  unprepared  for 
war,  and  hostilities  might  suddenly  commence  on  the  most  mvolous  pre- 
text. The  crisis  was  believed  to  be  a  serious  one,  and  public  opinion 
loudly  demanded  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  to  place  the 
country  in  a  state  of  defence.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  Lord 
John  Kussell  announced  his  intention  of  calling  out  the  militia  to  meet 
the  apprehended  danger,  but  instead  of  the  old  constitutional  force  of 
the  country,  which  had  performed  excellent  service  during  the  last  war, 
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and  beoameiui  ^GBctivB  9xA  yaluable  aid'to  the  dsna^^  i»  Uie  i 
of;allli6 jprc^sed  to  oonstiiute ^a  JooalmiliHcL, to  heiinMei cssifyhki  ^ 
or  compames  m  their  respective  hamlets  and  pariefaee,  Kod  formed  into 
battalions  ooily  on  cea^ain  ^lecified  emargendueSyandevaiitfaeii^heir^nr^ 
'Vices  were  ito  he  jrestricted  to  iiiek.se¥esal  oonnties.  A  imore  innffiintiif 
Bx^  inmotent  jaeasuxe  to  meet  a  pressing  enie^ene»r>oeuld  net  haipeSbetin 
devised.  In  the  event  jof  a  sudden  invasion  ^the^danger  toibegniaEfl^d 
s^amsl^  ^aoh  battalion  would  have  been  iout  up  by  (the  •mmmif  aa  (detaii^ 
or  have  dispersed  of  its  own  accord  for  want  jof  neoesaary.Bi^povt  JL 
considerable  number  of  his  followers  eaw  at  onoe  ^e  <«HfciaeirdittBy 
blunder  that  iie  had  committed,  and  refused  their  support  iodse  ineffieisHi 
a  jplan.  Lord  Palmerston  ^posed  its  ahsiiirdity)  which  was  indeed  ifto# 
glaring  to  need  much  illustration,  and  casried  <tfae  House  of  CeouaoBf 
completely  with  him  in  his  opposition.  I£e  poinled  out  what  the 
country  oreal^  required — ^namely,  a  militia  which  should  eonstbiite^  dm 
effect,  an  army  of  reserve— ^an  efficient  military  foBce,  raoval:^  at  -nU 
times  witliin  the  limits  of  the  British  islaods  at  ihe  pleasure  ef  tlie 
Crown.  He  suggested  the  valuable  fosce  that  we  <now  ipessess,  df  wkiok 
voluntary  service  is  the  rule  and  ballot  the  e3sce|>tion,  and  mbichL  he  fwaa 
himself  afterwards  able  to  employ  with  such  good  ^eSeot  xa.  iAts  &uamm 
war.  Had  Lord  John  Russell's  measure  received  ^e  janotion  ef  Ae 
legislature,  how  miserably  crippkd  would  have  been  t&e  power  ^  Eng- 
land in  the  great  conflict  which  was  so  soon  afterwar<]s  forced  upon  ImtI 
The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  could  not  have  been  undeitakeni  Tiutef 
might  be  now  making  a  final  struggle  for  her  existence  on  the  plains  il 
Adbrianople  4  France,  discontented  with  her  inefficient  aUy,  nughA  h««5 
long  since  made  Jier  terms  with  the  autocrat  of  the  North,  and  ideqpoiiaBai 
would  have  .made  one  more  fearful  stride  towards  universal  dominicm, 
iiOvd  John  Russell  succumbed  to  the  oppoffltion  which  he  ancousteiedy 
and  resigned  the  seals  of  office  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Jn  accepting  the  post  of  foreign  secretary  in  Lord  Aberdeen^  go- 
vernment, Lord  John  Russell  displayed,  it  was  believed,  n  ^sreditable 
desire  to  strengthen  the  administration.  His  €U{^K)rt,  and  that  «£ 
his  party,  were  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  its  existence,  and  «vei«f 
practicable  concession  was  made  to  keep  him  in  good  humour  .and  to 
secure  his  co-operation.  Deskous  of  not  being  troubled  with  the  se* 
sponsibilities  of  a  department,  his  wishes  were  immediately  acceded  4a^ 
and,  without  ai^  definite  official  duties,  he  was  <made  the  organ  id 
the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  decree  ei£  die* 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  his  new  position  can  only  be  conjectueed.  He 
certainly,  from  the  first,  exhibited  little  sympathy  widi  bis  fiew  'Oel- 
leagues,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  only  wanted  a  planoye 
pretext  for  leaving  them.  What  the  government,  with  an  fimdignificd 
anxiety,  was  daily  labouring  to  prevent,  he  was  equally  determined  £^  peip* 
tinacious  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish.  At  length  he  believed  he(had  fowod 
a  satisfactory  justification  for  retirement.  The  public  mind  was  greafel^ 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  di»jeeted,  ae  its 
cause,  to  the  unfitness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  .the  office  of  ministor 
at  war.  Anticipating  that  the  government  would  support  <the  «dnke,  he 
was  of  course  prepared  to  re^gn  his  seat  in  the  cabinet^  but  the  ooainistiej 
yielded,  the  Duke  ^of  Newcastle  resigned,  and  Lord  John  BufleaU  nm 
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ifpasteeds^  prophiasted:  Mem  agsTn  waff  ctlsplayed  iH^  nsmer  marked 
maoaamBtenaj  betweeir  private  opk»oii  and  pubUc-  conduct  wliich  had 
W€n.  bafozoi  ezfaib2bed^  in  tbe^  case  of  Lord=  B&lmenton.  H  appeared  that 
hi  haflLiirittaiJalvtter  to  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  eiriogisiDg  the  ahifii^ 
wttk  eatBvgy  ifkadk  he  had  displumed-  iir  his  dispartment,  and  had  CTen 
mftmmd  '^fa»  gurpnse  iimt  he  had  been  able  to  do'  so  much,  and  that 
ha  had  eertainljF  done  all  l^nt  it  was  poieiblo  €:>r  hnn  to-  cb  I'^  But 
papnlnrodinnD  had  been:  ignomntiy'  directed  against  the  Duke  of  New 
MBtle;  and^  with  his  diaraotortstic  dUplieitT,  Lord  John  RusseH  bethought 
liaamii  how  he  oouH  turn  the  ^Mfing  of  die  country  tb  personal  ac*» 
flBiiQ<^  and!  make  polittoai  capital  out  of  the  misfertune  of  Mr  coUeagfue. 
Whence  xealtciNumBtKnceffwere  brought  to  light,  the  Dufte  of  Newcastle 
ane gmatlyrin  the  pubUc  esteem;  by  »  ndble  vindlcatibn  of  himself  in 
thei  SJQuae  of  Lords  he  completely  reversed  ihe  popular*  judgment,  and 
hanowstoods  be£bi>e  the  nation  acquitted  of  almost  all'  that  had  been 
laid  ta;  his  charge^- and  with  »r^utation*that  ins  noUb  dtoactor  mig^t 

Thateffiirta^toxotam  Lord'JbhnRusseirinthe  cabinet^  notwithstand- 
iag  all  th«  saoriftteff  ^t  had  been  made,  were  found  to  be  unavailing; 
Behadi  ciatermined  tot  detadi  hims^  from  Ms  polidcal'  associates,  and  ta 
SBBtchtfa*  oaine^f  government  ftom*  t^e  hands  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Feebly 
imdodbtesBy^  thorn  hands  had'  become,  and  ihe  retirement  of  the  premier 
coydmotlHit  1m  sodwGurtoi^toidie  nadom  Thecelelkated  motion  of'ISEr, 
Tiaahudc  fbrai  ooomiittoe  of  inquiry  into  1?he  Crimean  disasterr  sealed  the 
firfiaof  tfaft  goremmont  byiihe  sudden  announcement  of  Lord  John  RusselF 
Aa*.  he.  oo^  not  oppose  it.  Elere  again*  he  practised  deception,  not  on 
a  flingle  member,'  but  on<  thewltole  ef  lihe  cabinet.  IXot  an*  intimation 
did  he  give  of  his  intended  line  of  conduct  until  he  had  taken  his  seat  m 
the  Hooae  of  Commons*  ^^Faidiless  to  his  ccAleagues,  fidtMess  to  tiie 
Bbnse,"*  he  saf«fod  his  oonnexbn  with  the  government  in  a  manner  of 
nUdi'  no  pdcdiB  man  but  himself  could  be  capabllsi  The  subsequent 
aaeession  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Gladstone  broke  up  tibe  ministry, 
and  left  the  nation  at  a  momentous  erisis  without  a  government. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Lord  Jbhn  Russell,  doubtless,  felt  con- 
moed  that  hir  politicali  importance  was  to  be  conclusively  estaMbhed'  as 
Urn  only  minister  capable  of  building  up  a  strong  and'  diurable  govern^ 
aiant.  He  was=  requested  to  form  an  admsoistration,  and  was  probably, 
ton  ^e-fiust  time,  painftilly  awakened  to  tile  reality  of  his  position.  AH 
eaafidence  in  him  was  at  an  end.  His  advances  w«?e  eoldiy-  received  and 
OKamoniously  dedinedk  Many  of  his  old  supporters  unequivocally  ex» 
paaaaad  their  dissatisfiEUsUon  at  his  recent  conduct ;  and  the  feeling  of  the 
ooantey  was  too  plainly  expressed  to  be  misunderstood.  Lord  Bdmerston, 
with  true  greatness  of  mind,  offered  to  join  any  cabinet  that  might  be 
Canned  by  his  lato  colleague,  But  all  his  dSTorts  proved  abortive,  and,  aft^ 
tmdergoittg  nuich  mortification,  he  was  obliiged',  humbled'  and  embittered 
by  fiuiuve,.  to  rengn'  the  hopeless  task.  The  country  was*  reassured,  and 
hepe  and  confidlBnee  returned  when  it  was  announced  that  the  most 
populac  and  energe^  minister  of  the  day  had  suoooodod  VBt  famaiag-  aa 
administration. 


*  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech. 
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To  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  oonntiTf  Ii<»d 
John  Russell  now  accepted  a  seat  in  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet.  His  pre- 
vious conduct  would  justify  us  in  imputing  a  sinister  design  to  an  act  of 
i^parent  condescension.  Lord  Palmerston  might  reasonably  have  sus- 
pected it,  and  no  cabinet  could  feel  secure  for  a  day  with  sudi  an  element 
of  mischief  in  its  constitution.  But  his  support  and  that  of  his  party 
were  important  to  the  government.  An  opportunity  of  removing  hun,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  a  position  which  he  might  be  strongly  tempted 
again  to  abuse,  soon  presented  itself.  We  have  a  perfect  reliance  in 
liOrd  Palmerston's  singleness  of  mind  and  in  the  purity  of  his  motives^ 
but  if  we  were  to  infer  the  intention  from  the  result,  we  might  suppose 
that  in  sending  Lord  John  Russell  as  the  representative  of  England  to 
the  Vienna  conference,  he  designed  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
working  any  further  mischief.  But  the  magnanimity  of  Lord  Pahner- 
ston's  character  forbids  the  supposition,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  send- 
ing his  colleague  as  the  diplomatic  envoy  of  his  country  to  Vienna  he 
acted  solely  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  ^'  We  felt,"  he 
himself  declared  from  his  place  in  parliament,  ^Hhat  any  negotiation 
tiiat  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  eminent  in  his  own 
country,  so  distinguished  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe, 
so  conversant  wim  the  matter  to  be  discussed,  so  fully  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  all  the  negotiations  which  had  preceded,  and  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed, 
we  felt  convinced,  I  say,  that  if  Lord  John  Russell  woidd  undertake 
the  task,  we  should  have  a  security  on  the  one  hand  that  if  peace  were 
obtainable  on  honourable  terms,  no  failure  arising  from  want  of  judg- 
ment or  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  negotiator  would  prevent  oar 
obtaining  it" 

And  no  statesman  certainly  could  have  been- selected  for  this  important 
mission  more  likely  to  impress  the  congress  with  a  due  8^:ise  of  the  im- 
portance which  England  attached  to  the  intended  conferences  than  the 
one  who  had  so  recently  filled  the  high  office  of  prime  nunister.  His 
recent  errors  and  short-comings  were  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  known  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  cabals  and  personal  rivalries  of  our 
public  men  excite  very  littie  interest  or  dbcussion.  He  bore  a  name,  too^ 
y^hich  every  foreign  statesman  would  honour,  and  possessed  a  reputation 
which  was  coextensive  with  Europe.  .  The  quiet  repose  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  firmness  of  his  character,  and  the  coun^  which  popular 
opinion  had  always  associated  with  it,  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  aipk>- 
matic  colleagues,  a  not  unsuitable  representative  of  the  country  that  nad 
confided  her  interests  to  his  care.  The  very  simplicity  of  his  appearanoe 
was  calculated  to  command  respect.  No  gaudy  ribbon  gave  him  a  fac- 
titious dignity,  no  star  sparkled  on  his  undecorated  breast ;  and  his  person 
might  have  l>een  thought,  not  inaptiy,  to  typify  the  island  which  he  re- 
presented.* Brought  tace  to  &ce,  as  they  believed,  with  an  impersonaticm 
of  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  British  people,  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  could  not  flatter  themselves  witii  a  hope 

*  O  England  I  model  to  thine  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 

Hemy  F.,  Act  H. 
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that  terms  unbecomiog  the  character  of  England,  or  inadequate  to  her 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  would  be  listened  to  for  a  momenta  Nerer  were 
the  anticipations  more  strikingly  falsified.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  qualities 
for  which  Lord  John  Russell  had  hitherto  received  credit  had  suddenly  and 
completely  deserted  him«  The  Russian  proposition,  made  throu^  the 
medium  of  Austria,  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  have 
been  but  a  temporary  solution  of  the  political  problem,  and  a  most  in* 
adequate  equivalent  to  England  for  the  great  sacrifices  she  had  made ; 
but  to  that  unworthy  proposition  the  British  minister  gave,  on  the  part 
of  his  country,  his  ready  adherence,  and  pledged  himself  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  procure  for  it  the  assent  of  his  government.  The  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  unaccountably  took  the  same  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  was  instantly  recalled  and  dismissed  by  his  master.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Lord  John  Russell  laid  the  Austrian  propositions 
before  the  cabinet,  by  which  they  were  at  once  rejected  as  wholly  inad- 
missible. 

On  finding  that  the  proposals  which  he  brought  from  Vienna  were 
summarily  dismissed  by  his  colleagues,  he  once  more  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  first  debate  which  arose  on  the  conferences, 
and  their  unsuccessful  issue,  he  rose  and  inveighed  in  terms  of  unusual 
Tehemence  on  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and  urged  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Confiding  in  the  secrecy  of  his  cculeagues,  he  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  propositions  which  he  brought  from  Vienna,  or  to  his  own  re- 
corded opinions  of  their  sufficiency.  He  practised  a  deception  on  the 
House  by  presenting  himself  before  it  as  an  uncompromising  but  unsuc- 
cessful negotiator.  Not  an  intimation  did  he  give  that  Russia  had  offered 
terms  which  in  his  judgment  should  have  been  accepted,  but  treating  that 
power  as  still  an  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  offender  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  Europe,  he  declared  that  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
with  renewed  vigour  and  determination*  Shortly  after  this  manifesta- 
tion of  warlike  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  official  document  was 
issued  by  the  Austrian  cabinet  which  unfortunately  revealed  the  terms 
which  Lord  John  Russell  had  approved  on  behalf  of  hisxountry  at  Vienna, 
and  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  support,  in  person,  on  his  return  to 
England.  Great  was  the  astonishment,  loud  the  censure,  wide-spread  the 
indignation  on  this  extraordinary  disclosure,  and  the  bad  ndth  and 
duplicity  which  he  had  again  displayed,  but  on  so  great  a  theatre  and  on 
so  solemn  an  occasion,  excited  against  him  the  most  passionate  resent- 
ment. 

Then  was  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  scene  of  dramatic  and 
painful  excitement  which  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  memories  of 
those  who  Witnessed  and  took  part  in  it.  Amidst  the  scoffs  of  opponents, 
the  silent  grief  of  friends,  and  the  deeply  stirred  feelings  of  the  whole 
assembly,  a  name  which  once  had  never  bleen  mentioned  without  honour 
was  assailed  in  every  form  of  invective  and  reproach.  *^  What,"  said  Mr» 
Cobden,  "are  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  noble  lord  for  completely 
setting  aside,  upon  coming  home  to  England,  his  own  convictions,  and 
surrendering  his  judgment  and  abnegating  his  opinion  to  his  colleagues  in 
tile  cabinet?  He  says  I  am  willing  to  abandon  my  opinion,  to  surrender 
my  judgment  at  the  instance  of  my  colleag^s,  and  to  retain  my  seat  in 
the  cabinet  to  carry  on  a  war  at  the  instance  of  my  colleagues  against  my 
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moitr  flolemiD  conviotioinh— a  ocmrte  ipriiicii  staikes  nis  tho  very-  feoBchitioir 
o£ati  ttoaficbnoe  in  poblic  men.'* 

The  M&ag  against  \kai  wis  00-  strong  and  mianinioiiS'  that  ins  c0d^ 
tfanancfr  in.  office  seemed  imposnble,  but  it  was  not  nntii  the  genend' 
Hntimsnthad  been  kincQj  but  femly  represented  to  him  by  some  per- 
aond  ^rioods  that  he  bent  before  the  stormv  and  submitttd.  rduetaw^^ 
and  with  a  bad  grace,  to  a  compnlsoiy  retirement. 

What  were  the  fbelinge  of  Idie  humbled  and  mortified  minieler  on 
aediling  &om  the  excited  and  angry  scene,  can  be  known  only  to  himself. 
The  genenl  ocmdemnatbn  o£  his  conduct  must  ha^e  weighed  hearily  on 
his  spiiil^  and  the  atfomtion  even  of  his  personal  friends  must  have  sunk 
daep^  into  hia  heart  Be  had  shown  much  resentment  at  tlie  unex- 
pected desertion  of  his  political  supporters  by^  applying  to  diem  in  debate 
the  speadt  which  Shak^>eare  puts  into  tiM  moudi  of  Buckingham  r 

Those  you  make  Mends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  pereeive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  when  they  mean  to  sink  ye. 

When  left  ta  solitary  communion  with,  his  own;  spirit,  the  pathetic  lan» 
guage  of  Wolsay  was  more  probably  on  his  lips  or  at  his  heart  x. 

This  is  ihe  state  of  man ;  to*day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-moirow  Uossoms, 
And  beam  his  blushing  nonours  thick  upon  him : 
The  Ihird  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  foil  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do ! 

His.s^ireinantLdid  notappease  dia  House  of  Commons  Niglit  aftoc 
night  attacks  vTose^renewed upon  the  unhappy  nunistar,  audit  seemed  as 
i£  no  amount  00  hrnnjliation;  coc^  satisfy  its:  oesentomnti..  He  war  ai»- 
sailed  mtb  diOf  rudest  and  tiie  most  pdiriied  wiei^ions,  and  by^  men  0^ 
the  eoaraeitand  most  re&ied  natures ;  but  the  keenest  shaft  was  sped 
Iq^  Sill  Bulww  Lytton^  a  disciple,  a  foomec  ally,  and  once,,  wa  brieve,  m 
penonat  friend!  ^Itis-not^"  he  said^  ^b^sse'tiie  phalanx  of  a  host^ 
party  timt  the  nobie^  lord  ratiree  from  office^  it  is  before  tha  sense  of  tiie 
ooBntry  evinced  in:  the  desertion  of  his  own  followers^  He  had  just 
before  broken  up  a  government  by  his  own  solitary  desertion,  accomo- 
paaied.  by  a  denunciation  of  two  of  hia  colleagues  so  stactiing,  tiiat  it  is 
witimnt  a  fiarallel.  in  tiia  records  of  tiiis  House.  Suddenly  thm  appeared 
in  tiiapubUopiinta  the  circular  of  the  Ajistraan  ministei^  in  ivMch  Count 
Bttol  statas  that  this  very  statesman  had  not  only  inclined'  to  a  peace  on 
tihft  tenufh  proposed,  and  which  he  i^eared.  to  us  indignantiy  to*  scout, 
hat  that  he  had  actually  promised  to.  lay  before  tiia  govemmmit  definite 
proposals  for  peace  so  framed,  and  to  back  those  terms  in  the  cabinet. 
Oh  r  ha  continued^  ^^  is  it  you,  is  it  you  whose  brief  and  touching  alla>» 
sion  to  your  past  services  deservied  hmdo*  cheers  than  it  receivad ;  is  it 
yon,  whose  laboura  and  whose  genius  have  so  honoured  your  name  that 
w»  Csel  CYcry  stain,  upon  it  as  a  naticmal  calamity;  is  it  you,  who  have 
takenifioomtha  peoplaofi  Bogfamd^  power  and  dignity  for  twenty  jeaia; 
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is  it  70a  who  shoidd  call  upon  your  countrymen  to  send  their  children  to 
a  slaughter  which  you  deemed  unnecessary  ?  Your  retirement  from  office 
was  demanded  hy  your  country,  for  as  long  as  you  remained  in  the  cabi- 
net, Russia  could  find  her  excuse,  Austria  ner  justification,  France  a  dis- 
sentient from  her  policy,  and  England  a  condemnation  of  her  war  !"* 

After  his  retirement  from  the  government  a  proper  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  himself  and  to  his  former  colleagues  would  have  counselled  a  tem- 
porary absence  from  parliamentary  contests,  and  a  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  nation.  The  line  of  conduct  that  he  pursued  could 
only  have  proceeded  from  a  mind  smarting  under  a  sense  of  merited 
humiliation,  and  resolved  to  find  an  object  upon  which  it  might  vent  its 
irritation.  He  seemed  determined  to  revenge  his  disgrace  upon  the 
ministry  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit. 

Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

he  commenced  his  new  career  of  an  independent  statesman  by  a  series  of 
querulous  remarks  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  and  mis- 
diievous  innuendoes  against  our  principal  ally.  He  evinced  an  absence 
of  common  prudence  as  well  as  a  want  of  common  patriotism  in  his 
efforts  to  render  the  war  unpopular  by  intimating  suspicions  of  the  good 
fEuth  of  France,  and  by  accusing  her  of  inconsistency  and  deceit.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  was  full  of  the  most 
dangerous  matter  and  uie  most  provoking  personalities.  Touching 
upon  all  the  most  delicate  diplomatic  topics  of  the  day,  his  only  object 
seemed  to  be  to  irritate,  embarrass,  and  offend.  He  taunted  the  French 
Emperor  with  the  military  occupation  of  Rome,  and  asked  with  what 
consistency  a  power  that  had  made  an  irruption  into  an  independent 
Italian  state  could  object  to  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties by  Russia  !f  After  having  allowed  his  opinions  to  be  overruled  by  his 
colleagues,  and  having  apparentiy  assented  to  their  views  on  the  proposals 
which  he  brought  from  Vienna,  he  now  reasserted  his  original  opinions, 
declared  the  terms  of  peace  to  have  been  sufficient,  and,  with  matchless 
inconsistency,  after  having  himself,  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  urged 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  of  continued  and  vigorous 
war,  he  now  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  peace,  and  impeached  the 
moderation  of  his  country  for  insisting  upon  a  continuance  of  hostilities, 
and  used  every  effort  to  put  her  in  the  wrong  and  to  brand  her  with 
oppression  and  injustice. 

The  principal  occasions  on  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  pariiamentary  debate  since  his  resignation  of  office 
have  been  on  a  scheme  of  national  education  proposed  by  himself,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  Russia,  on  our  relations  with  the 

*  We  are  aware  that  Lord  John  Bussell  asserts  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
which  -will  enable  him,  with  prudence,  to  dtate  his  reasons  for  accepting  the 
Austrian  propositions.  We  very  much  doubly  however,  whether  these  reasons 
would  in  any  degree  conduce  to  his  justification.  They  mi&t  have  been  laid 
before  the  cabin^  and  we  know  that  they  were  pronounced  to  be  unsatisfactory 
by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

t  We  need  not  here  record  our  opinions  on  this  act  of  the  French  Hepublic,  so 
opposed  to  international  law  and  to  her  own  honour  and  interests;  but  the  time 
and  manner  of  bringing  the  sulject  forward  were  most  inoj^rtune  and  factious. 

March — ^VOL,  cxu.  no.  ccccxlvii.  t 
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gad  iBgenidty^  Iw  pvobsbly  hoped,  by  wUtisg^a  gicmi  sobifll  qm&^im,  ia 
imaki  d»  esteem  o£  Im  coval^TiBeiiy  and  perbaps  to  tecvper  IIm  pkM« 
"^he  had  forfeited  hi  theeomcifa  of  tW9ti«^  Heie,  ogam,  fab  lEnlMWwag 
daciikd  and  complete.  Tke  wwhrfeai  wifeli  he  fP^mtUA  t<»  tfa»  flense 
e£  ComnioiMi  were  so  eppoflisd  te  t^  gentfal  leeHifg  of  AeeomliTV  Asit 
be  wa»«Dderilierxieee8Sifty  of  mthdrawkiy  l^iem  rfw  a  skwrt  4rf)art»^  m 
idBBch  /tii^  recwed  Terj  Etde  sapfwrt  ft^oxn  any  section  of  fMm  atea. 
An  exb*aor<£9Mry  instasee  el  aaoadireeted  mdwlfy  aad  vnsousad  jii%^ 
ment  in  a  statesmas  who>  had  hmg  isade  natienal  edaealaoB  a  epecsad 
aafajeei  ef  atoaAj,  and  whose  epportuntties  fov  ^nnmg  found  opiokna  had 
been  such  as  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  ife  remarksi  el  tfav  tioaiy 
of  peace  were  uncertain  in  tone,  cold,  critical,  and  pointless.  In  Im 
speech  on  the  relations  of  England  with  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
aisBai  of  the  British  minister  from  Washington,  he  wa9  modgfaie  and 
ealm,  and  evinced)  perhaps,  undue  apprel»nsbns  of  war;  Inxt  in  sonie 
obserfatioae  ost  the  state  of  Niearagna  he*  was  gmitj  of  a  grvfe  ofj^foeo 
hoth  agiBiMt  good  taste  and  poHtical  Mordity.  He  appeared  to  hkw 
lest  all  ^acrkninafll^on  of  the  characters  of  men  smi  ef  1^  qindities 
of  their  actions^  It  might  haye  been  supposed  thai:  if  the  addons  of  a 
pbatical  adventurer  were  ref(^Ted  to,  on  any  occasion,  m  tiie  K^tiA 
Boose  of  Commons,  thej  would  he  spoken  of  m  ternts  of  suitaMe  repro- 
hatioQ^  What  was  the  astomhrnent  of  the  countrj en  oheerfing,  in  Ae 
pablished  debates^  tiiat  Lord  John  Russell,  in  albding  to  the  mdiyidari 
who  had  reeently  invaded  ISicaragua,  mercfy  eharaeteiised  him  as  ^  an 
aUe  man"  and  ^'  a  military  eiiief  af  connderctbh  energy  ;'* — a  nmn  ifhe 
had  made,  with  a  band  of  fpeebboters,  an  infaoaoixr  irmptiov  into  a 
eovntrj,  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  s^ainst  it»  inhabitants,  sacked 
liieir  towns^  kdd  waste  fdieir  fields,  and  who,  1^  the  laws  aad  {vactiee  of 
Ae  whole  civiliBed  worid>  ought,  at  that  moment,  to  have  been  swrnging 
oa  a  gibbet  fmd  &ttening  t^  region  kites  with  his  o£Sed  I  Kot  a  word 
ef  ceneure  or  disapprobatiGii  esc2^>ed  his  li^s ;  and  tMs^  want  ol  mond 
pereeptien  and  proprietj  was  disf^ed  hj^  a  stateraia»  who  had  iHed 
svecesfflvelj  some  el  tiie  highest  offices  of  the  State,  and  had  been,  for 
three  yearns,  the  prime  minister  of  England  I 

The  speedi  on  the  a^Bairs  of  Itafy,  ^Irvered  at  tiie  el^nse  of  tfie  sessioH 
of  1856,  con^sted  chiefly  of  a  reiteration  of  ooBopIaintsr  agiBBSt  FraiMe 
for  her  continued  military  occupation  of  Rome,  and  a  fec/hle  and  dis- 
eorrive  essay  on  Italian  poMes  in  general;  a  subject  doubtlbss  wiorthj  of 
a  statesman's  deepest  interest  axd.  attention,  but  bfought  ferward  tub  a 
time  when  no*  practieal  good  could  result  fiom  its  dis^ssion,  and  wiA 
the  oljeet  oaly  of  emba^rrasenig  ^e  government,  or  of  eomimtting  it  to 
a  pi'ematui'e  and  inconvenient  expression  of  (^pinion. 

The  subject  whroh  was  tile  immexfiate  cause  of  the  dissoltition  of  the 
last  parliament  was  so  thoroogfaly  ei^usted  in  debate,  and  has  lost  se 
nmca  of  its  iotesMt  by  eomperiaon  wiidi  moie  seeeat  eKenti^liiait  we  Aatt 
be  excused  for  nrnkaig'  only  a  brief  afimon  to  it.  The  part  taisen  ly 
Lord  John  Russell  on  the  China  war  was  very  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
government,  and  conduced  to  swell  the  ranks  of  that  heterc^eneoiis 
phalanx  which  placed  Idie  Bousa  of  Ceaumaftaad  thrainiiitea  m  ^ffo^ 
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Mom  to  each  odMr.   Tlw  eibcte  of  the  disaololioft  i_^       _j^ ^ 

o£  i^  lagisUtare  hm^  baen  rraMrkable'^  but  the  •ffm^^'^  pa^o^ . 
ineataiT  eooibinatftoiis  and  <»>ate9ts  £or  1^  last  five  jears  i))»o6^^e  poa^'^ 
timu  oc  poMitt  men  liS9«  been  bo  kn  eonspicaons.  Tlie  repbt|(|a^nl|f  ''"^ 
some  €«iiiiexit  pi^itieiana  haye  been  annih^aited,  o^era  ba^e  been  ^HsgK. 
by  ii»  force  of  popular  resentmeni  into  private  Hfe,  while  few  mSf^*'''^  ^ 
eaeaped  without  seriooe  injury  to  ^eir  obaimcters.  Personal  elijeiii 
and  party  tnumpfas  ha/re  been  too  obvionsly  the  leading*  motiYes  of 
action^  and  eonfidence  in  the  political  integrily  of  the  Houie  of  Com- 
mons has  been  to  a  great  extent  lost.  These  are  evils  of  great  mag*ni- 
tode  in  a  free  govemmeBt,  and  several  of  onr  leading  publie  men  are 
direetfy  chargeable  with  having  caoeed  them,  hy  tiieir  discreditable  and 
£sK<8on8  comUnations,  by  the  total  in££Ference  they  have  displayed  totiie 
public  interests.  Eveiy  qnestioH  luis  been  made  m  batUe-field  &r  party,  and 
selfishness  and  persoiial  airtagonism  have  been  giaringly  and  pab^illy  con- 
sfocnous.  We  may  point  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  IMs- 
raefi,  and  Mr«  Gladstone  as  striking  exemplifications  of  our  remarks.  But 
in  this  band  of  discredited  politicians  ineompambly  the  greatest  offender  is 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  there  are  peculiarities  in  his  career  whidi  provoke 
and  justify  am  unsparing  analyst  of  his  conduct  His  character  fi>r  the 
last  ten  years  is  almost  without  a  pamllel  ^  rapid  politksal  deterioration. 
Blither  he  never  possessed  i^e  high' qualities  whscbopininn  once  generally 
attributed  to  him,  or  l^y  have  undergone  a  most  extraordinary  and  un- 
accountable transmutatkniv  In  almost  aH  the  offices  which  he  has*  fiUed 
he  has  been  found  wanting  on  some  important  oooasien ;  and  in  the 
h^hest  of  all  his  Mlure  was  the  most  c(»ispicuous — ^ere  vigour  was 
most  needed,  we  have  seen  weakness;;  where  prudence,  indiseretbn; 
where  eantion,  precipitancy;  where  openness,  dec^iaon;  where  dignity, 
pettdance ;  where  magnanimity,  littleness ;  where  patriotism,  faction. 
His  early  fame  has  been  so  dimmed  ttot  litde  now  vemains  of  its 
ofiginal  brightness.  In  the  moral  deterioration  of  men  a  point  is 
generally  reached  at  which  conscience  loses  its  sensibility,  becomes  caUous 
to  opinion,  and  accepts  evil  as  its  good  ;  th^e  nnnt  be  some  analogous 
process  in  public  Hfe  by  which  a  long  course  of  selfi^ness  and  faction 
gradnally  impairs  the  vigour  of  ike  mind,  destroys  its  susceptibility, 
and  conducts  to  political  degradation,  ior  Lord  J^n  RoBseU  appears  to 
be  totally  uaeoascious  that  he  has  done  anyUiiag  to  forfint  public  opinion, 
or  ikuLt  he  has  so  acted  as  to  deserve  to  fftU. 

How  unl&e  in  character,  and  how  different  in  conduct,  has  Lord 
John  Russell  shown  himself  to  the  ereat  man  whose  character  he  pro^ 
fMses  to  venerate !  Dr.  Parr,  wilii  that  penetration  and  sagacity  which 
distinguished  him,  has  idsetched  the  character  of  those  baffled  and 
dktt^KBBted  statesmen  whose  mond  aatsves  fawe  been  wrenched  by 
ibe  convulsions  of  party,  witli  extraordinary  truth  and  seventy.  ^  Im^ 
fmixent,"  he  says,  **of  tiiat  dreary  vacuity  which  in  active  minds 
follows  the  loss  of  their  wonted  employment,  they  prowl  iot  some 
prey  to  their  growing  appetite  for  mtsehief,  and  duaeming  it  in  the 
associates  whose  regam  they  suppose  to  be  alienated,  i^iey  spnng  with 
equal  finry  upon  their  defects  and  th^  aeeomplishments,  liheir  ^ings 
ad  their  virtues.  They  brood  in  dlence  over  idle  wrongs  they  have 
committed  and  ^  retaliations  ihej  have  provoked-^diey  vainly  call  to 
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their  aid  Ae  visions  of  self-delusion  and  the  blandishments  of  flattery 
when  they  would  bar  the  avenues  of  their  hearts  against  the  intrunons 
of  remorse — ^they  hate  where  they  are  conscious  of  not  bemg  loved,  and 
try  without  success  to  love  where  they  are  doubtful  how  long  they  may 
be  themselves  esteemed ;  worn  out  at  last  with  unceasing  inquietude, 
they  are  numbered  among  the  political  dead,  with  scarcely  one  sigh  from 
those  whom  they  have  abandoned,  or  one  blessing  from  tnose  whom  they 
have  courted.  Such  are  the  effects  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  happy  it 
is  for  us  to  remember  that  Mr.  Fox  neither  felt  nor  deserved  to  feel 
them."* 

Probably  few  elections  for  the  City  of  London  have  been  more  earnestly 
contested  than  the  one  which  in  May  last  terminated  in  placing  Lora 
John  Russell  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
that  result,  as  the  current  of  opinion  was  thought  to  have  set  strongly 
against  him,  and  to  have  carried  with  it  a  considerable  number  of  his  former 
supporters.  His  own  exertions  were  great,  and  they  were  aided  by  the 
unsparing  labour  of  many  personal  friends,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  of 
many  political  supporters  whose  attachment  was  still  firm,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  many  lapses  and  faults.  He  owed,  moreover,  not  a  little  to  the 
magnanimity  of  the  man  whom  he  once  treated  with  the  gpreatest  in- 
dignity, ana  whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  yet  hopes  and  aspires  to  supplant 
Had  Lord  Palmerston  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  City,  and  ^owed 
himself  to  be  put  in  nomination,  he  would  have  been  triumphantly  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  Lord  John 
Russell's  name  woidd  even  have  appeared  there.  All  minor  objects  and 
feelings  would  have  been  absorbed  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  the 
name  of  the  popular  war  minister  would  have  been  received  with  acclama- 
tions, in  the  fervour  of  which  that  of  his  competitor  would  have  been 
scarcely  heard.  He  received,  moreover,  from  the  Hebrew  community  a 
unanimous  support,  and  derived  no  inconsiderable  number  of  votes  mm 
that  perverse  section  of  politicians,  the  old  Tory  or  Protectionist  party, 
whicn  is  always  prepared,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  consistency,  to 
support  any  candidate  whom  it  believes  to  have  the  power  of  da- 
maging a  ministry  which  it  dislikes.  To  regard  the  return  of  Lord 
John  Russell  for  the  City  as  a  proof  of  renewed  public  confidence,  would 
be,  allowing  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  an  error. 
He  may  regard  it  as  a  triumph,  but  it  is  one  of  little  value,  and  of  no 
public  significance.  The  judgment  of  the  country  had  been  long  passed 
upon  him,  and  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  appeal  from  it  to  the  verdict 
of  the  City  of  London. 

The  mind  of  Lord  John  Russell  is  subtle  rather  than  powerful,  in- 
genious rather  than  profound,  and  in  all  the  grander  qualities  of  hunoan 
character  he  is  wholly  and  conspicuously  deficient.  Cold  in  temperament, 
philosophical  in  his  tastes,  and  unsocial  by  habit,  he  was  eminently  unfitted 
by  nature  to  influence  and  lead  a  great  popular  assembly.  He  nas  never 
inspired  his  followers  with  the  smallest  portion  of  enthusiasm,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  them  as  a  leader  only  as  a  political  necessity.  His  accu- 
mulated knowledge,  his  great  experience,  and  hb  illustrious  name,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  natural  successor  to  Lord  Althorp  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  he  possesses  few  of  the  qualities  of  that  nobleman,  which  gave 

*  Character  of  Charles  James  Fox,    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  108. 
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him  such  unbounded  influence  with  his  party,  and  attracted  towards  him 
such  geners^  esteem.  Although  superior  in  political  ability,  he  fell  greatly 
below  him  both  as  a  leader  of  party  and  as  a  minister.  Without  imagi- 
nation to  adorn  his  style,  or  enthusiasm  to  elevate  it,  he  has  never  made 
any  pretence  to  oratory,  and  his  speeches  in  parliament  are  simply  clear 
and  cold  statements  of  policy,  relieved  occasionally,  perhaps,  by  a  happy 
metaphor,  or  aided  by  an  ingenious  illustration.  Unlike  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
however,  he  knows  the  true  range  of  his  intellect,  and  has  never,  as  that 
eminent  statesman  sometimes  did,  attempted  to  soar  into  regions  where 
it  was  unable  to  support  him,  and,  aspiring  to  sublimity,  fallen  into 
absurdity.  The  most  obvious  defect  in  his  character  is  a  want  of  mag- 
nanimity, which  has  uniformly  tainted  his  politics  and  made  hiJs  name  a 
byword  for  little  and  ungenerous  conduct,  and  a  theme  either  of  lively  . 
satire  or  of  grave  reprobation  among  his  countrymen.* 

The  position  which  Lord  John  Russell  now  occupies  in  the  political 
world  is  remarkable.  Without  a  definite  policy  to  guide  his  conduct  or  a 
party  to  support  him,  he  cavils  at  the  measures  of  government,  criticises, 
in  no  friendly  spirit,  every  act  of  administration,  and  on  more  than  one 
important  occasion  has  placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  it.  ^'  Op- 
position," said  Mr.  Fox,  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  speeches,  '*  is  natural 
in  such  a  system  as  ours ;  but  to  those  who  oppose  it  it  is  extremely  essen- 
tial that  their  manner  of  conducting  it  shoula  not  wear  a  suspicion  of  their 
motives.  If  they  appear  to  oppose  horn  disappointment,  from  mortifica- 
tion, from  pique,  from  whim,  the  people  wUi  be  against  them."  An 
opposition  led  by  Lord  John  Russell  could  only  be  formed  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements ;  but  in  what  terms  would  Mr.  Fox  have  de- 
nounced an  opposition  organised  by  a  statesman  against  those  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared,  whose  principles  he  once  professed,  and  whose 
policy  he  had  approved  ?  The  same  want  of  judgment  which  has 
marked  his  public  conduct  for  a  lengthened  period  has  been  recently  ex- 
hibited in  even  an  exaggerated  degree.  The  very  just  and  moderate 
measure  for  the  severer  punishment  of  detected  conspiracies  to  murder, 
which  was  not  only  acceptable  to  the  country  at  large,  but  a  becoming 
tribute  to  the  feeling  of  the  French  people,  offered  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  acquire  a  little  worthless  popularity.  Adopting  a  tone  of  bold- 
ness, almost  of  defiance,  and  affecting  a  patriotic  indignation,  his  conduct 
resembled  that  of  a  man  in  private  life  who,  convicted  on  one  occasion  of 
poltroonery,  endeavours  to  repair  his  character  by  some  sudden  but  safe 
manifestation  of  courage  and  pugnacity.  The  result  of  the  division,  and 
the  society  in  which  he  found  himself,  must  have  convinced  him  that  his 
influence  has  departed.  Without  followers,  and  without  a  policy,  his 
position  is  only  rendered  more  and  more  hopeless  by  every  effort  he 
makes  to  improve  it. 

What  form  future  political  combinations  may  assume  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conjecture,  but  Lord  John  Russell  has  certunly,  on  more 
tiian  one  occasion,  evinced  a  disposition  to  coalesce  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  even  with  Mr.  Disraeli ;  or  he  may  look  to  a  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  to  restore  his  popularity  and  reinstate  him  in 
power,  and  may  possibly  be  prepared  to  bid  against  the  government 
to  any  extent  tnat  may  be  required  for  attaching  the  most  advanced 

*  Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  many  of  i\Mc4*«  admirable  illostrationi. 
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ntormemiolmtmoMB.  In  wa»  of  ih/&  fgw  of  <b»  .iJtrft'infona  paity 
ifsealrea^  obseme  s<fiipo«fcioB  ti»  «sflaiii  his  soi^ake^  to  glofl8«ver«r 
palliate  kis  !&i^s,  and  by  offering  an  affacted  and  vmoc9t»  homage  to 
ioB  aemej  to  induoe  him  to  lend  it  £(ff  their  parpofies,  and  to  plaee  hu»> 
self  at  the  head  of  a  moremeaA  4breeted  to  ^b^ots  vevy  diffi^^ 
with  whidi  he  has  hitherto  identified  faimseE  But  Levd  Jobs  Rwmu 
haa  never  maintained  extreme  ofuniens  on  MCon%  and  he  could  not  Tnem 
ptofBM  them  mthout  exhiluting  a  glaiiag  incoMnstency  and  a  bate  dcs»> 
fiction  of  prineiple,  which,  CaUen  aa  he  is,  we  are  nsAUe  to  heMe^e  poestUe. 
His  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  wm  hare  beeone  as  pain- 
fid  to  hima^  as  it  is  emhanassMig  totiiose  p<^tical  fnends  who  yot  «t^«k 
themselyes  to  his  fortunes.  The  links  i^db  connected  hiaa  mth  thke  oU 
Whig  party  have  been  loa^  since  snapped  aeimder.  New  aaen  have 
entered  parliament,  new  lea&rs  hare  arisen,  new  combtnaitions  have  faaea 
lacmed,  which  hare  left  the  Tcteran  leader  of  a  previous  age  in  a  po^on 
of  Inmost  entire  isolation.  That  he  cam  erer  be  agasn  the  ncogmaei 
and  trusted  leader  of  anj  cooisiderable  party  we  hold  to  be  impos^sle* 
He  has  subsided  into  a  state  of  political  inferiority^  fix>m  wMch  he  «as 
nerer  hope  to  raise  hims^  to  lus  former  ekva^on.  Had  he  tubmttted  with 
dignity  and  resignation  to  the  penaby  which  his  errors  have  «nt{ttled  «■ 
him,  eritiinsn  would  have  been  dfsanaad,  and  we  mi^^  even  ha^re  syni^ 
pathised  with  his  ansfortunes ;  htti  these  is  a  morbid  activity  in  \m  poli- 
tical life  which  indicates  the  existence  of  still  loity  pretensions,  and  dis* 
piays  an  unabated  ambition.  We  disdaim  i^l  personal  fscHng  in  l^ese- 
marks  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make.  We  know  Lord  Jaim 
Biisseli  only  in  his  public  character  ;  we  judge  hka  by  his  pihlic  acts. 
He  is  unable  to  recognise  the  judgment  wh^Ai  his  contempoimries  have 
passed  upon  him,  Imt  he  migiHi  easily  perceive  it  in  the  averted  eyes  mid 
alienated  hearts  of  a  people  who  once  regarded  lum  with  pride,  and  gave 
him  no  small  ^>ace  in  their  affectioQS.  It  would  be  but  a  sastable  termi- 
nation to  his  wayward  career  thatt  he  shoidd  sink  under  the  w^e^;ht  ^ef 
^ffanded  opinion  and  idie  censures  of  axi  impartial  prs6S.  Hu  deseeat 
from  the  [woud  eminence  on  which  he  once  etood  is  ^e  result  of  a  falial 
^Uifidon  dF  ik»  only  conditions  on  which  popnlartty  can  be  permanently 
enjoyed  or  power  retained,  and  is  a  memonible  example  to  statcamen  that 
the  petty  and  igndile  passi<ms  of  our  nature,  when  imported  into  puhlie 
Sfe,  in£ftllibly  degrade  the  intellect,  impair  die  moral  sense,  and  tfimUi 
tilie  brightest  rM>tttation.  &it  if  he  can  no  longw  he  powerful,  he  may,  hy 
leeojgnising  and  submitting  to  his  fate,  be  still  uaei^  and  respectable. 
K  his  career  must  he  considered  as  practically  concluded  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  tiiiere  is  another  place  in  which  he  moght  idwi^  oaainuBid 
attention,  and  ev^a  regain  a  portion  of  the  influence  which  he  has  kiat; 
and  where,  raised  into  a  serener  political  atmosphere,  undtabwrbed  by  the 
passions,  and  removed  from  the  temptations,  of  a  popular  assembly,  rich 
m  political  experience,  and  with  a  chastened  ambition,  ha^  might  Tot 
Pttider  valuable  services  to  the  state ;  and  if  comparative  pditioal  inaotioii 
should  weigh  heavily  on  his  ^nrit,  he  may  once  m<N»  tmm  to  these  pas- 
suits  in  wmch  even  the  higbeat  intdleats  have  not  seldom  iowad  tkwr 
tme  calling  and  their  pusest  and  more  dignified  enjoyments,  aadki  which 
Aeae  is  yet  time  for  him  to  leave  a  name  endbtrined  in  that  ivmBCHrtal 
literatuge  which  is  not  the  least  among  the  many  tEeaanxes  and  dbries  of 
hiaomntej.  B.  T. 
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ALNWICK  COTTAgB, 


I. 

A  BI.AZING  hot  day  in  August.  More  especially  hot  it  fell  at  the  rail- 
way station  of  Offord,  a  quiet  country  village,  for  it  was  a  soaaH,  hare 
stattion^  with  not  a  tr^e  mi  h^  little  (^>vm»g  ihouit  i^  to  dM/i^  olf  ihe 
am's  bot  glare.  The  two  o'elook  tsain  cMoe  puffing  i»p«  isto^^  diepo" 
sited  A  few  pasaengerft  ^nd  a  good  deal  oi  l^g9g^,  md  went  M&muomg 
apd  puffi]3g  on  again. 

Neaji'ly  aU  who  had  alighted  w#pe  of  ouie  |»arjy.  Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Yofki^ 
their  two  yoqag  chiLd];^,  and  so«m  servants^  She  was  yo^og  mni  beau- 
tiful, but  of  cold,  apathetic  manner.  Her  hu9band  W9B  older,  not  a  bad- 
lopk^g  ifta^  hut  has  expcessipn  of  face  was  uo^asiag,  partioul^ly  when, 
uk  l^t^ibiAg,  the  whde  of  bU  teeth  were  displayed ;  lai^e^  regiibr  tieethy 
s»  white  ^t  they  almost  glistened. 

From  the  love,  incidental  to  EngUdi^en,  <^  temporary  Qha«ige)  oi 
new  saeaes,  M^.  Yorke,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  had  quitted  his  own  Q^pi- 
xnodious  resideaice  for  a  *'  Ghootiog-J^ox**  in  another  <iounty.  All  he  kjiew 
ef  *'  Akiwic^  Cotta^e^"  he  knew  ihco^gb  an  adveHisemeat,  exoe^  wbai; 
he  learnt  by  two  or  three  letters  &ofn  Mr.  MaskeU,  who  had  tbe  eharg« 
of  letting  it,  furnished.  Excelleat  fishing  and  shooting  were  pi3omijB^d« 
aad  Mr.  Yodke  had  taken  k  fer  fk  vmr^A^  It  stood  nfi»»rly  a  lauh  ihi* 
yood  tihe  i^llage. 

On  the  afkemoon  of  hia  arrival*  Mr«  Y<»^  strolled  out  tp  have  » look 
at  the  locality.  He  was  a  haughty  man,  and  did  not  jed  |deased  that 
Mr.  Maskell  had  omitted  to  receive  him.  When  he  reached  Offbrd,  one 
of  the  first  houses  he  saw  was  Mr.  Mask^l'a,  as  the  door-pkte  annoiYBQ^n). 
*'  Mr.  Maskell,  Lawyer  and  Coavey«ncer."  He  rang,  and  was  admitted. 

^^  I  aqgi  89  socry  not  to  have  met  yom  «at  the  statign^"  b^an  Mr. 
MaikcU,  when  he  learnt  who  his  visitor  was.  '^  I  was  called  suddenly 
oudt  ^  Q&(xd  this  morning,  tp  make  a  gentleman's  will,  and  bAv^  not 
been  home  half  an  hour.  I  have  despatched  my  clerk  to  Alnwipk  C^ 
ti^  with  the  inventory.     Sir,  I  hope  you  will  like  Offord." 

^'  U  99^308  «  very  poor  place,"  isemarked  Mr.  Yorke. 

'^  The  village  can't  boast  much,  but  the  neighbourhood  is  superipr:  i^ 
SKOldl  society,  but  excellent    <]!api^  shootii^^  too  V* 

''  Have  you  good  medical  Advice  ?" 

*'  He  is  a  very  nice  young  fellow,  our  doctor.  We  have  but  one ;  ib» 
fhcB  would  not  support  nxore." 

Mr,  Yorke's  ]%>s  ourled.  He  had  not  been  thinking  of  '^  nice  yoiwg 
fellowc^"  hint  of  superior  medical  skill.  ^<  I  asked  you  about  the  dootpr 
be£;»e  I  decided  on  the  «o(ttag«,  and  yoai  wrote  me  word  ther^  was  mi 
««Q0Uent  one,"  md  he,  in  a  ^issatisned  tone^  '<  It  is  mo^t  ^ssenti«l» 
where  tbene's  a  SmnUy^  to  be  near  a  clever  medical  man/' 

"  We  all  think  him  very  clever,"  replied  the  lawyer.     "  He  boM|ghit 
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the  practice  three  years  ago :  our  surgeon  had  died,  and  I  negotiated  it 
for  his  widow  :  aud  has  attended  us  ever  since,  and  is  a  great  fitvourite. 
He  was  in  London  for  two  years  before  that,  qualified  assbtant  to  a  large 
medical  practitioner.  Plenty  of  experience  he  had  there  :  was  run  off 
his  legs  the  whole  of  the  two  years.  He  was  smoking  his  cigar  with  me 
yesterday  evening  ;  he  often  runs  in,  does  Janson,  and  was  saying        " 

<'  What  is  his  name  ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Yorke,  his  accent  shrill  and 
unnatural. 

"  Janson.'* 

«  What  ?" 

The  lawyer  wondered  whether  Mr.  Yorke  was  attacked  with  sudden 
deafness,  and  why  his  eyes  glared,  and  his  teeth  shone  out,  so  like  fangs. 

"  Janson,''  he  repeated — '^  Edward  Janson.     Do  you  know  him  Y* 

Mr.  Yorke's  mouth  closed  again,  and  his  manner  calmed  down.  ^'I 
thought  it  a  curious  name,"  said  he  :  '^  that's  all.     Is  it  English  ?" 

^^  Of  Dutch  origin,  I  suppose.     Janson  is  an  Englishman." 

"  Does  he  live  in  the  village  V* 

'*  A  few  doors  lower  down.  It  is  the  comer  house  as  you  come  ta 
Rye-lane  :  the  garden  door  at  the  back  opens  on  the  lane.  I  assure  you, 
sir,  you  may  call  in  this  gentleman  with  every  confidence,  should  you  or 
your  family  require  medical  advice.'' 

Meanwhile  everybody  was  busy  at  Alnwick  Cottage,  as  is  the  case 
when  going  into  a  fresh  residence.  Finch  the  nurse,  a  confidential  s^y 
vant,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Yorke's  maid  before  her  marriage,  was  deputed 
to  go  through  the  house  with  the  lawyer's  clerk  and  the  mventory,  Mrs;. 
Yorke  declining  the  trouble.  The  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  four  years,  chose^ 
and  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  to  attend  on  Finch :  Finch  submitting  to 
the  companionship,  failing  in  some  coaxing  attempts  to  get  rid  of  him. 
But  after  a  while  he  grew  tired  of  the  process  of  looking  at  chairs  and 
tables  and  cups  and  saucers,  and  quitted  her  to  go  down  stairs. 

"  Go  to  Charlotte,  Leo,  dear,"  said  Finch.  "  I  shall  soon  have  done. 
Charlotte,"  she  called  out,  over  the  banisters,  ^'  see  to  Master  Leo." 

When  Finch  and  the  clerk  had  finished  the  inventory,  the  former  pro- 
ceeded to  the  small  room  on  the  ground-floor,  which  had  been  ^pro- 
priated  as  the  nursery.  In  the  list  it  was  set  down  as  *'  butler's  pantry." 
Charlotte,  the  under  nurse,  sat  there,  with  the  youngest  child  asleep  (m 
her  lap. 

<^  Where's  Master  Leo  ?"  asked  Finch,  abbreviating,  as  she  usually 
did,  his  name,  <*  Leopold."  '<I  sent  him  here,  and  onlered  you  to  see 
after  him." 

"  He  didn't  come,"  was  Charlotte's  answer,  "  and  the  child  was  just 
dropping  off  to  sleep.  He  wouldn't  come  here  to  me,  if  he  could  go  to 
his  mamma." 

"  You'd  let  him  be  with  his  mamma  for  ever,  you  would,  if  it  saved 
yourself  a  little  trouble,"  cried  Finch,  who  of  course  domineered  over 
Charlotte,  upper  nurse  fashion.  "I  hate  this  moving,  I  do!  such  a 
bother !  nothing  to  be  got  at,  and  one's  regular  meals  and  hours  upset 
I'm  as  tired  as  a  poor  jaded  horse.  And  you  sitting  here,  doing  nothing, 
with  that  child  on  your  lap !  you  might  have  put  him  down,  and  got  a  cup 
of  tea  for  us." 
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<'  Am  I  to  put  him  on  the  floor  ?"  retorted  Charlotte.  ^^  I  don't  know 
which  18  to  he  the  children's  bed." 

Finch  flung  out  of  the  room  in  search  of  Leo  :  her  labours  that  day, 
and  the  discomfort  around,  made  her  cross.  He  was  not  to  be  found 
in-doorS)  and  she  went  to  the  garden.  Very  soon  a  shriek  of  fiight  and 
horror  arose  from  her.  It  drew  her  mistress  out,  and  the  lawyer's  clerk, 
who  had  been  departing,  heard  it,  and  ran  back  in  its  direction. 

Leopold  Yorke  had  met  with  a  ladder,  reared  against  die  side  of  the 
house,  and  had  climbed  up  it,  in  all  a  boy's  adventurous  spirit.  He  had 
fallen  off,  poor  child,  it  was  impossible  to  say  from  what  height,  and  now 
lay  insensible  on  the  gravel,  with  an  ugly  gash  in  his  forehead,  from 
wmch  the  blood  was  oozing. 

Finch  stopped  her  groans  and  lamentations,  and  stooped  to  pick  him 
up.  But  Mrs.  Yorke  snatched  him  from  her,  and  crouched  down  on  the 
earth,  with  one  knee  raised,  and  laid  him  upon  it,  and  looked  up  with  a 
hopeless,  helpless  expression  at  the  lawyer's  clerk,  the  words  scarcely 
audible  which  came  from  her  white  lips. 

"  A  doctor  ;  where  does  one  live  ?" 

'^  I'll  fetch  him,  ma'am;  I'll  run  every  step  of  the  way ;  I  don't  mind 
the  heat,"  cried  the  sympathising  clerk. 

He  did  not  wait  another  moment,  but  sped  away.  Leopold  was  con- 
reyed  in-doors ;  and,  before  the  surgeon  got  there — who  idso  seemed  to 
have  come  on  the  run — the  child  had  recovered  consciousness,  and  Finch 
had  washed  the  wound,  which  now  seemed  disarmed  of  three  parts  of  its 
terrors.  Mr.  Janson,  a  very  fine  man,  wanting  yet  a  year  or  so  of  thirty, 
bound  it  up,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  said  he  would  send  m 
a  little  calming  medicine. 

'^  May  I  dare  to  shake  hands  with  you  P"  he  asked,  with  a  frank, 
pleasant  smile,  but  with  a  somewhat  heightened  colour,  when  he  and 
mxs.  Yorke  were  left  alone. 

She  placed  her  hand  within  his,  quite  as  frankly,  though  the  glow  was 
fax  deeper  on  her  face  than  on  his.  '^  How  strange  that  we  should  meet 
here !"  she  exclumed.     '^  I  recognised  you  the  moment  you  came  in." 

'^  As  I  did  you,"  he  returned.  '^  But  I  was  prepared.  For  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  speculation  in  my  mind,  whether  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yorke 
who  were  coming  to  Alnwick  Cottage,  could  be  you  and  your  husband. 
I  have  been  settled  at  Offord  these  three  years." 

"May  I  ask  if  you  are "     Mrs.  York  hesitated,  but  probably 

thought  she  must  finish  her  question  as  she  had  begun  it — '^  married  ?" 

^^  To  my  profession  I  am.  In  no  other  way.  My  thoughts  and  hopes 
have  been  wholly  given  to  it  since — since  I  fully  entered  upon  it." 

«  Wm  the  chad  do  well  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Oh  yes.  It  is  but  a  slight  affair.  I  was  prepared  for  something 
worse,  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Maskell's  clerk.  A  little  blood,  especially 
on  the  head  and  face,  frightens  those  not  accustomed  to  it.  These  acci- 
dents will  happen  where  there  are  children.     He  is  your  eldest  ?" 

*«Yes.     I  have  but  two." 

"  I  will  send  up  the  medicine  I  spoke  of,  and  call  again  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Mr.  Janson,  rising.  "  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Yorke." 
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Mr.  Sw$opt deptciiii«Bd  Mm.  T#rke  looked  aiAer Jun*  i^ beiaified 
to  close  the  iron  gate,  he  saw  her  BtasadoM^  0t  the  miadbw  aai  fctMf 
nmd  bk  hati  ajod  Ifou  York«  politely  bowed  in  retacou  Foliteigr  s  tiie 
iKCffd  is  put  adviAe<% ;  it  t>est  ^spreases  the  feeUfl^  eadik  "mvimA  t»  jhMr 
to  theo£her^  vbatever  there  m^y  ha/ve  beeo^of  bye  or  mmwm  hetaraem 
tkwft  a  JMT  7«BC8  Ago^-^fM^  a  gceirt  deal  there  was,  £»r  eflA  had  MMfo 
the  other's  Uk's  bi^piaesfi — ^it  ww  o^er  aov^  Whaten^  am^jMBBial 
xwftiaiseefiee  efuch  hiMi  hi1h»rtoretiB»ed  of  the  other»  thej  kaew  dMt  from 
Afti  afternoon  heoeeforth,  thef  aidbsaded  lAto  their  fm^er  and  zespeeibft 
pttuldoai,  MK9.  Yorhe  as  aoo^r*!  wife,  sad  Mr.  Ji^iaon  hi^  as  a  £xkmk 
of  b(ers  and  liier  husband's ;  as  honourable,  right-wnded  pensoiu^  m 
similar  cases,  ought,  and  would,  and  do  subside. 

Jfr.  Yorifie,  after  exploring  aB  £ar  as  he  thought  aecessarj  thiiit  day, 
tunied  hwk  to  his  new  home.  His  thoughts  ran  not  on  tib^  f e»tiires  oC 
the  i^agfe,  «r  on  th^  iovdjr  scenery  ar<n}nd,  or  on  the  fishii^r  or  ih^ 
sbe<»ting ;  they  dweb;  esichiEiFdy  on  the  few  wends  of  Mr.  J^biEikeU'a 
which  £id  reference  to  the  surgeon.  Mr.  Torhe  hated  tiuMb  sufgeon  witibt 
a  deep  and  nourished  hate :  and  he  would  infinitely  ba^e  prefimed  to  find 
he  had  visited  a  locality  where  the  aveh-fiend  owned  a  0Oii»lary  faoiBe» 
than  one  containing  Eidward  Jansw. 

.  He  was  drawing  pretty  near  to  his  own  gafeewfaen  he  ai^  a  gidotleiiian 
emerge  &om  it.  A  shudder,  strai:^  wd  e(M,  passed  'tiuseiugh  Mr. 
Yorhe's  veins.  Was  it  sent  as  a  wamikig^--tbe  preewisar  of  whpt  waa  ti 
eogne?  Surely  that  was  the  man ^f  his  thoughts?  Yea,]t  wasl- JansiMi^ 
and  no  other]  Wba^ !  had  he  already  found  out  the  way  to  Ids  horned 
io  his  wiffi  f  Mr.  Yorke's  lips  cj^ened^  adGid  his  te^  parted  with  a  savaige 
motion,  somewhat  like  a  tiger's. 

ib.  Jans<m  did  not  observe  him.  He  walked  straight  aocoss  the  road, 
got  o¥er  a  atile,  and  went  away  y^  q^vueUy  along  a  field  padi.  ^'  Ha 
may  well  try  to  avoid  my  observation,"  thought  Mr.  Y^«^  in  his  pr^ 
judftce ;  and  had  he  been  told  th^  real  &cts  he  woidd  bav^  refaaed  hwief 
<i<-4hat  Mr.  Janson  did  not  see  him,  and  bek^  in  a  huary,  vsa  taking  ^ 
short  way  tboough  the  fields  to  Us  home. 

Matters  were  not  amended  when  Mr.  YoiJse  turned  in  at  hie  gate.  There 
sl^ood  bis  wife  at  die  window,  her  ^es  unmiatakaUy  fixed  on  Mr; 
Janson's  retreating  fonu.  She  looked  flashed  and  excited,  which  i»deed 
was  the  effect  of  her  late  fright  about  the  child ;  but  Mr.  Yorke  40t  it 
down  to  a  different  cause. 

''^  I  am  glad  you  have  come  home/'  A»  exolaimed,  when,  ht  entattdi 
^  What  do  you  think  has  happened  ?" 

"  I  know/'  bujs^  fourth  Mr.  Yorke.     "  No  need  to  tell  m«u" 

Mrs.  Yorke  supposed  he  had  seen  iikB  lawyer's  lA^^  i  what  lelse  eoold 
die  8uf^K>8e  ? 

^<  It  will  not  end  badly,"  she  ooiatinued,  feanng  he  was  angry  ,i^  its 
blaring  happened-^^'  Mr.  J^Mon  says  so.  Only  tiunk !  he  is  d»e  do^t^ 
here.     You  must  have  seen  him  leaving  the  house.'' 

<<  Yes,  I  did  see  him,"  retorted  Mr.  Yorke,  neady  choking  with  his 
effiarts  to  keep  down  lus  anger.     <'  What  broMgbt  him  here  ?" 

^  I  sent  fiw  him.     At  least,  I  sent ** 

*^  And  how  dared  you  send  for  him,  or  admit  him  to  my  house  P   How 
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janefl  jom,  wim  ihe  maMeaife  My  back  wm  tunud,  to  Iriek  Un  t«  your 
fflde  ?     Was  the  meetu^,  jxmj  I  aak,  a  ]?epetiti(m  of  tke  partbg  ?** 

^  Wb^ver  ase  you  talkiair  of  r  drtterad  Mrs.  Xecke,  Y^m^  a  Bttle 
imith  old  recoliectioDs,  and  yexed  at  the  t«ni  hat  kttslwuid  Momed  to  1m 
takings     <'  What  do  nou  mean?'' 

^  I  mean  Jaoraoii,"  Inased  Mr.  Yorbe*^^  Janson,  your  £m»bw  &ioiM)id 
lover.  Have  I  been  so  dbtasteful  a  husband  to  you,  that  you  niiat  kaatt 
indecently  to  fetch  him  to  console  you,  in  the  first  hour  of  your  amval 
beie?  Wh«  told  you  tkat  ke  tired  in  Offord?  How  did  y«a  &net  it 
out  ?  Or  have  you  known  it  «11  akng;,  and  ooMealad  tke  knMrledg« 
fix)m  me?" 

Urs.  Yoike  sank  bade  in  ker  chair,  awed  and  bewiUbenad.  ^  I  do  think 
you  are  out  of  your  mind,"  she  gasped. 

^  No,  madam,  I  leaye  that  to  you:  you  are  £ar  xmm»  out  of  your  mind 
than  I  am.  Listen.  I  have  a  waoming  to  give  you.:  yo«  know  me,  and 
knaw  l&at  I  will  keep  my  word.  Get  Jaiison  to  visit  you  clandestinely 
agaob,  and  I  w^  shoot  him.'' 

Mrs.  Yorke  rose  majestically.  ^^  I  do  not  uodi^rataikd  the  word  ^chn* 
destiny'  "  she  haug^ly  said.  ^  It  eaa  never  apply  to  me.  When  die 
aoeidenft  happened  to  LeopoU^^and  I  truly  tkougnt  be  wa«  dead^  and  io 
did  Finch,  and  so  did  the  young  man  who  had  been  goisig  ovfer  ih* 
inventory — and  I  begged  the  yoimg  man  to  nm  lor  the  neareat  sargeon, 
I  no  moiia Jdoi^w  4iiat  it  was  Mr.  Janaon  who  woidd  eooae,  than  du  the 
seosriess  child.  Bat  it  did  poore  to  ke  Mr.  Janaon,  and  he  dressed  tha 
woMid  of  the  diild,  and  he  k  coming  again  to  him  to-morrow  moraiBg* 
He  eame  here  professionally;  to  attand  your  cUiU,  sir;  oat  te  sea  ma* 
C5bndestmer 

Mrs.  Yorke  swept  out  of  the  room,  her  &oe  flashing  widi  indignadion, 
and  Mr.  Yorke  strode  up-stairs  to  Laopold's  bedroom,  aad  leacBt  wkait 
had  happened.  It  cannot  be  said  that  at  af^eased  him  in  «ny  grant 
degree,  for  he  was  blindly  prejudiced,  and  jealousy  and  suspieiQa  had 
toined  his  mind  to  gangrene.  Tkey  had  been  smouldering  there  ^ 
years :  perhaps  the  consciousness  bad  been  upon  kim  throughomty  diat 
thc^  would  sometime  burst  into  a  flame* 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Janson  came,  according  io  his  promise. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yoike  were  ait  boeakfast  He  shook  haada  wkh  l&s. 
Yorke,  then  turned,  with  his  £cank,  open  eountonaoce,  and  held  out  hii 
hand  to  Mr.  Yodce.  Mr.  Yorke  did  not  «booee  to  sea  it,  bat  ke  did  «0Da 
Ins  own  to  indicate  a  chair. 

^  Thank  you,  I  am  pressed  isx  ikue^'*  r^iad  Mr.  Janson,  Hurtng  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  but  not  taking  it.  '^  This  is  mj  hour  for 
vMong  Lady  Rich,  who  is  a  great  inralid.  Ska  Uvas  a  Jsttle  past  you, 
np  the  road.     How  is  my  yo«mg  patient  ?" 

^<He  seeaia  much  batter,"  answered  Mrs.  Yorke.  <'He  is  aaUng  to 
get  up." 

^  A  most  disgraceful  piece  of  oaaekasneas,  to  h^re  suffered  it  to 
bappea,''  iaterp<Med  Mr.  Yorke.  "I  have  tokl  tiba  head  nwae  AtA 
AouU  she  erer  be  guiky  «f  aaoh  again,  she  ^[wta  Mrs.  Yoifce's  sanaeai 
Itmigb  have  killed  kim." 

"  Yes,  it  might,"  added  Mr.  Janson.     "  Can  I  go  to  his  room  P 
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Mn«  Torke  rose,  ^'llie  one  on  the  rigbt,  on  ihe  second-floor/'  Ae 
said.     '<  I  will  follow  you  directly..   Finch  it  there." 

Mr.  Janscm  passed  from  the  room  and  ascended  the  sturs :  Mrs.  Toike 
stopped  to  speuc  to  her  husband. 

'^  I  must  hear  his  opinion  of  the  child,  and  shall  go  up:  would  you 
like  to  accompany  me  ?"  she  added,  not  wholly  able  to  conceal  the  con- 
tempt of  her  tone." 

«No." 

They  came  down  shorthr,  both  Mr.  Janson  and  Mrs.  Torke.  '<  He  is 
so  much  better  that  the  £fficulty  will  be  to  keep  him  quiet,"  said  the 
former.     ''  He  must  be  still  for  a  day  or  two." 

<' You  are  sure  there  is  no  danger?**  asked  Mr.  Yorke,  who  was  now 
standing  at  the  open  window. 

"  Oh,  none  in  the  world.  I  will  look  in  again  to-morrow.  Good 
mommg,  sir;  good  rooming,  Mrs.  Yorke.*' 

Mr.  Yorke  had  thawed  a  little:  perhaps  the  matter-of-fact,  un- 
suspicious manner  of  Mr.  Janson  reassu^d  him.  <^  It  is  a  hot  day  again/' 
said  he,  as  Mr.  Janson  passed  the  window. 

^'  Very.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Yorke,"  added  the  surgeon,  halting  for  a 
moment,  ^^you  must  not  suffer  the  boy  to  stir  outside.  The  sim  nugfat 
affect  his  head." 

*^  Of  course  not,"  she  answered. 

However,  Leopold'  did  g^et  outside,  he  and  his  white-bandaged  fore- 
head, and  tore  about,  boy-like,  the  sun's  rays  streaming  full  On  his  un- 
covered head.  In  some  twenty  minutes  he  was  discovered ;  the  bandage 
off,  and  he  as  scarlet  as  a  red-hot  engine  boiler.  Suddenly  he  began  to 
scream  out,  "  My  head  aches,  my  head  aches !"  finch  said  it  was 
*'  temper,"  at  being  fetched  in,  and  crossly  assured  him  if  his  head  did 
ache,  which  she  didn't  believe,  for  he  never  had  it,  it  had  come  as  m 
punishment  for  slying  out  in  disobedience. 

But  at  night  the  child  was  so  ill  and  uneasy  that  Mr.  Yorke  himpelf 
sent  for  the  surgeon.  Leopold's  face  had  not  paled,  and  he  s^  moaned 
out  the  same  cry,  "  My  head,  my  head !" 

**  He  has  been  out,"  excliumed  Mr.  Janson;  **  ^y  was  I  disobeyed? 
This  is  a  sun-stroke." 

Nobody  was  to  blame.  Mrs.  Yorke  had  coaxed  him  into  lying  on  the 
Bof&  in  the  sitting-room  ''  for  a  nice  mid-day  sleep,"  and  went  into  the 
nursery,  leaving  him,  as  she  believed,  safe,  tip  jumped  Master  Leopdd 
the  instant  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  and  dropped  down  from  die  low 
window,  which  stood  so  temptingly  open.  His  heart  was  set  upon  getting 
into  the  garden,  simply  because  it  was  denied  to  him. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  so  &r  recovered  that  only  an  intermittent  fever 
renudned.  Mr.  Yorke,  in  spite  of  his  jealous  prejudices,  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  Mr.  Janson's  freouent  visits,  for  there  was  no  other  doctor 
within  miles,  and  the  safety  of  his  son  and  heir  was  paramount. 

The  neighbourhood  had  hastened  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yorke,  and  one  day  an  invitation  came  for  them  to  take  a  quiet 
dinner  at  Squire  Hipgrave's.  It  was  accepted  by  both,  for  Leopold's 
intermittent  fever  was  subsiding,  and  they  were  no'  longer  under  alarm 
for  him. 
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They  feuod  a  small  party  of  seven  at  ihe  squire's,  themselves  included. 
The  eighth  seat  had  heen  meant  for  Mr.  Janson,  hut  he  had  heen  called 
out  unezpectedly,  and  was  unable  to  come.  The  gentlemen's  conversa- 
tion turned  chiefly  upon  out-door  sports,  and  aflter  dbner,  when  coffee 
was  over,  they  went  out,  that  Mr.  Yorke  might  see  a  pond  on  the  grounds, 
where  the  fish  was  being  preserved,  leaving  the  ladies  alone. 

Mr.  Janson  came  in,  but  scarcely  had  he  had  time  to  explain  the  cause 
of  his  absence  at  dinner,  when  a  servant  appeared  and  told  him  he  was 
wanted.     ^*  How  tiresome  I"  exdumed  the  hostess. 

"  A  doctor's  time  is  never  his  own,"  he  remarked,  good-humouredly. 
**  Is  it  my  surgery  boy  ?**  he  inquired  of  the  servant. 

^'  No,  sir.  It  is  a  footman  from  Alnwick  Cottage.  He  says  your  boy 
sent  him  on  here." 

This  excited  the  alarm  of  Mrs.  Yorke.  ^'  Leopold  must  be  worse  I" 
she  exclaimed. 

As  it  proved  to  be.  Master  Leopold  was  took  worse,  the  man  said, 
a  talking  nonsense  and  not  knowing  a  word  of  it,  and  hotter  than  ever. 
Finch  was  frightened,  and  had  sent  him  for  Mr.  Janson. 

Mrs.  Yorke  grew  frightened  also,  and  said  she  must  go  home  immedi- 
ately. They  tried  to  keep  her,  and  to  soothe  her  fears.  Mr  Janson 
said  he  would  go,  and  make  haste  back  to  report  to  her.  It  was  of  no 
use.     Neither  would  she  wait  till  Mr.  Yorke  came  in. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  be  your  escort,"  said  Mr.  Janson. 

'*  Indeed  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  answered.  And  hur- 
riedly putting  on  her  shawl,  she  departed  with  him,  one  of  the  ladies 
lending  her  a  black  silk  hood  for  her  head.  She  had  anticipated  return- 
ing in  the  carriage.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  September,  nearly  as 
light  as  day,  for  the  harvest  moon  was  high,  just  the  night  poets  are 
fond  of  consecrating  to  lovers  ;  but  Mr.  Janson  and  Mrs.  Yorke  walked 
along,  fast,  and  in  sedate  composure,  neither  remembering — at  least,  so 
far  as  was  suffered  to  appear — ^that  they  had  ever  been  more  to  each 
other  than  they  were  now. 

The  three  gentlemen  were  strolling  along  the  banks  of  the  fish-pond, 
smoking  their  cigars,  and  talking.  Suddenly  one  of  them  espied  a 
couple  walking  arm-in-arm  on  the  path  in  the  higher  ground,  some 
distance  off. 

'^  It  looks  like  Janson,"  cried  Squire  Hipgrave.  **  That's  just  his 
walk :  and  that's  the  way  he  flourishes  his  cane,  too.  Who  is  the  lady, 
I  wonder?  So  ho.  Master  Janson!  a  good  excuse  for  not  joining  us : 
you  are  more  agreeably  employed." 

Mr.  Yorke  smiled  mmly :  his  eye,  keen  as  it  was,  had  failed  to  recog- 
nise his  wife,  for  the  hood  disguised  her.  They  smoked  out  their  cigars, 
and  returned  to  the  house. 

'*  Have  we  not  got  a  joke  against  Janson !"  cried  Squire  Hipgrave. 
^'  rU  rate  him  for  not  coming.  He's  walking  about  in  the  moonlight 
with  some  damsel  on  his  arm,  as  snug  as  may  be." 

"  Is  he  now !"  returned  one  of  the  ladies,  humouring  the  joke.  "  Who 
can  it  be?" 

^'  Oh,  some  of  our  village  beauties.  Master  Janson  has  got  an  eye 
for  a  pretty  girl,  I  know,  quiet  as  he  seems.  He's  making  love  to  her, 
hard  enough.  Til  be  bound." 
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^Theii  jam  IhmI  Wtor  look  <mi^  Mr^  Yatke,"  kugWl  Mrs.  Hq^gittve, 
*fer  dw  Mdy  18  your  own  wife*" 

&kt  bad  spolmx  naoetmtly,  seveF  f or  oii»  nwniont  dreanmi^  IIhUj  ktr 
iPBtdfl  ceflM  bear  any  kterpn^ation  but  thail  of  a  join  to  libe  oar  o£  Mr. 
Torko.  Aid  iMip^y  tho  did  not  ace  tho  Jini  look^  tka  am£fd  e^ftesaan 
which  arose  to  his  fiiee.  Be  had  tamed  it  to  tfm  window,  as  if  he  worid 
lock  out  on  the  pieflBan*  momiKght. 

•'  How  eoBWB  it  to  he  Mrs«  Yorice  F'  damaDded  the  8<|aa«.  Ani 
his  wife  explained. 

Stfll  Ms.  Yoriie  £d  not  speak.  One  of  the  pcffty  advaaoed  aikL  stood 
at  his  side. 

^  A  fine  paofpect  firom  this  window,  is  it  not  ?^ 

"Venr." 

^  Will  you  cot  in  fer  whist?  Row  unfertimate  to  hv?e  oar  tables 
broken  up !  We  cannot  make  two,  now.  Janson  rarely  jdai^  at  cards, 
hot  I  Boeani  to  haw  pfisssed  hinf  into  the  service  to-nightr 

^  I  aas  goi&i^  hone,"  said  Mr.  Yoike^ 

'^  Nonsense  !"  swd  Mrs.  Hipgnm.  ^  The  dbild  will  do  ^ery  well. 
Mr,  Jaason  did  not  seem  to  aatieipate  daager :  he  end  norses  were 
easily  alatrmed.'' 

<'  I  expeet  he  did  not,"  dryty  renarbed  Mr.  Yorke*.  <'  Thank  yoo,  net 
to-night,"  he  added,  turning  from  the  csords  qnread  ont  to  him.  *^  Aar 
other  lame.'' 

^^  Yorke's  in  a  feter  over  d»t  duld,"  cried  the  squire,  knowingly,  as 
bis  guest  dqmrted  ;  **  I  can  read  it  in  his  queer  manner.  Did  you  notioe 
bow  it  altetoed  ?  What  a  nuisance  children  wust  he  I  Glad  we  have 
got  none; 

Mr.  Yorke  was  not  in  a  fever  opver  the  chHd :  but  Mr.  Yodce  was  ia 
a  £sver  over  somethiag  ^se^  He  was  positively  b^ieving,  m  spte  cf 
iMptobcibiMties^  tlwt  ike  stoty  of  the  ilhiess  had  been  a  ffot-tp<  exeust, 
got  up  between  lus  wife  and  Mr.  Janson,  to  indulge  in  ms  nigbt-waik 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.  And  he  clenched  his  hands,  imd  gnadwd  bos  tee% 
snd  strode  fiercely  alsng  in.  his  ^mnig  jealousy. 
^  Be  stole  in  at  his  own  gate  and  reconnoitred  liie  bouse.  The  gener^ 
sittiag-'room;  was  in  darkness,  its  window  open :  they  were  not  tiieie. 
A  light  shone  up-stairs  in  Leopold's  chamber,  and  one  also  in  his  wife's 


^   He  stole  up-etairs,  stealtbily  stiB,  and  entered  the  be^foom,  bis  ocwn, 
jaoki^  wiA  liefs.     The  bousemaid  was  tumisg  cbwn  the  bed. 

^^'  Is  your  mistress  come  home  ?"  asked  he,  speskiog,  perbiqis  oncon- 
seioni^  to  himself  in  a  wliii^er* 

^  Yes,  sir;  sbr  cane  in  with  Mr.  Janson.  They  are  with  Master 
Leopold." 

Up  Ughar  yet,  bnt  ^etly  stUI,  tiii  be  i^bched  Leopold's  roonu  His 
w^  stood  dMre,  at  tbefoot  of  tiiebed,  her  shawl  still  on,  and  ^e  hood 
Men  back  from  her  head,  and  Mr.  Janeon  was  asaled  on  ndMor  at  its 
side,  leaning  ovgp  Loi^old.  He  lay  on  his  hw^  bis  littile  &ce  a  trans- 
parent white,  as  it  had  been  lately,  and  his  cheeks  and  lips  a  most  bve^f 
pinkorianem.    Hia  eyes  we»e  wide  opea^  and  looked  very  height. 

"^Papar  saiihe,  hatfj^isinf  Us  hand^  iriHm  Ms.  Yorke  enteied. 
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^l^otft]aamw\kj'BmA  AoM  Inm  got •» Mghliml^"  Mid  Mrs. 
Torke  to  her  husband.  <<He  is  quite  rational  now,  and  seeaa*  Wt  IMb 
worse  than  h«  alwagrs  does  wImii  the  §mer  u  upon  him" 

^  Whttt  do  yon  me«i  by  hanag  th«s  seat  to  akrm  ua  ?'  detundeil 
iSi^Ymke^  in  sharply  imlable  tone^  aa  the  nwsa  entered  liierooHi  wMi 
kev  xngbt-Hs^t,  which  Ae  had  been  cbws  to  feld.  "^  Frvhieiied. » 
deed!    2>ie^ you  sead ?" 

<<  I  never  knew  any  child  change  so/'  retomed  Ae,  ahnost  aa  initsibly 
as  her  master.  '^  He  waa  burning  with  fever,  as  bad  as  ever  be  had  been 
days  agOy  and  dehrioiis  i^aiar  I  was  frighteaed^  siz^  and  I  sent  off  for 
Mr.  Janscm :  I  didn't  semi  £or  you  and  missis.  No  sooner  had  the  aran 
gone  than  he  dropped  asleep,  aadhas  now  woke  i^  eahnH-«'flanet  as  mwA 
as  to  inskuate  that  I'm  telik^  stones." 

'^  This  class  o£  fevers  wiU  fluctuate,"  interposed  Mr.  JansoD.  **  One 
hoov  the  patient  seems  at  Path's  doer^  and  the  aext  scarcely  HI  at  alL 
Somethifig  has  certainlT  increased  it  to-night,  but  he  wUl  do  w^." 

«  If  ever  I  saw  any  human,  body  so  changed  as  master  is,  since  we 
came  here !"  uttered  Finch  to  Chariotte,  that  same  evening.  ^  Fermedy 
he  ased  to  be  {deaaant  enough  in  the  house,  unless  anythiag  crossed  hiai, 
biA  BOW  he's  as  growling  and  snappish  as  a  btiB  put  up  &m  bsating«  I 
wonder  inisas  doeni't  give  htm  a  bk  of  her  mind.  I  wnh  Wd  go  off  to 
Scotland,  as  he  did  last  year." 

Mrs.  Yorke  retired  at  the  usual  houiw  BefiMe  she  had  begun  to  un- 
dress, her  husband  Ic^owed  her  to  the  room,  lodeed  the  door,  wd  put  tbs 
key  in  his  podket  Mrs.  Yotke  was  surprised :  tbr^  never  slept  wxdi 
thetr  door  locked. 

'' Why  have  you  done  that  ?"  she  ashed. 

^^  Because  I  chose.  You  can't  sail  out  of  the  room  now,  with  yo«r 
tn^dy  air,  and  refuse  to  hear  me.  Now,  Mrs.  Yorke,  who  cooeocted 
Urn  moonlight  walk  'to*4ngfat  ?  Hew  far  did  your  lov»4nakiag  go  in  it  ? 
I  will  know." 

Mrs.  Ywke  did  glance  at  the  door,  for  it  had  become  a  enstom  with 
her  to  leave  her  husband  to  Inmsdf,  when  the  darir,  jeak>ui^  mood  was  on 
him,  but  ^e  knew  that  she  glanced  in  vauu     She  was  caged. 

^*  1  will  not  hear  it,"  she  exclaimed.  <^  If  this  is  to  eontiane,  I .  wiil 
summon  mamma  here,  and  have  a  separation  arranged.  I  have  been  to 
you  a  true  and  &iihfnl  wife ;  you  know  I  have:  what  mawa  has  come 
upon  you  that  you  should  level  these  veproaeheft  at  hm  ?" 

<'  You  h«?e ;  I  give  you  eredit  fer  k.  1  never  doubted  yont  untfl  we 
essne-her^  and  yoa  renewed  your  intinaaey  and  £neiidship  widi  yoor  old 
bver." 

"  He  was  no  lover  of  mine,"  die  replied,  disdaining  not  to  use  evaabn 
in  such  a  case.  '^  Were  you  not  both  before  me  in  those  old  daysy  yea 
and  he,  and  I  ehose  you?     Which  was  die  fiveaced  bver,  pvay? ' 

'<  Jaason,"  eodly  repeated  Mr.  Yorke. 

^Hewflsnot    Ye« speak  kb  the  feoe of  &ots»  Mn  Yorifis.    I  married 

<<  Loving  him.  But  I  was  rich,  and  he  was  poKiB.  Do  yen  remember 
your  last  parting  with  him,  ilie  evening'  he  retained  fsam  thai  absaid 
wyage,  wheve  I  wiAhehad  been  wrecked?" 
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<^  What  parting  ?"  rejcnoed  Mrs.  Yorke ;  but  her  cheeks  burnt  and  her 
Toke  faltered. 

"  What  parting  !  Shall  I  repeat  it,  though  you  know  every  word  of 
it  better  than  I  ?  Ay,  you  do !  When  you  told  him,  with  tears  and 
wiuls  and  sobs,  that  you  were  miserable,  for  you  had  bound  yourself  to 
marry  me,  and  you  loved  him :  when  you  lay  passively  in  his  arms,  and 
welcomed  his  embrace,  with  a  welcome  you  have  never  given  to  mine ! 
I  speak  of  that  parting.    I  witnessed  it" 

Mrs.  Yorke  breathed  hurriedly.     She  could  not  speak. 

<'  You  did  not  deceive  me,  Elizabeth,  though  you  thought  you  did,  for 
I  buried  my  injuries  within  me.  Had  I  not  loved  you  so  pasnonately, 
I  should  have  left  you  to  him  :  and  I  knew  that  you  pronounced  your 
marriage  vows  to  me,  with  Janson's  kisses  not  cold  upon  your  lips.'' 

She  raised  her  head  as  if  to  speak,  but  no  words  came. 

^'  It  was  not  a  pleasant  knowledge  for  me,  your  bridegroom ;  but  I 
never  visited  it  upon  you.  You  are  aware  I  never  did,  Elizabeth :  my 
love  for  you  was  too  great.  I  have  loved  you,"  he  added,  his  tone 
changing  to  softness,  ^^  with  a  love  passing  that  of  man.  I  was  for- 
bearing, and  never  visited  it  upon  you,  save  by  deeper  and  deeper  ten- 
derness :  I  forced  myself  to  think  of  it  as  a  piece  of  girlish  folly,  and  I 
was  beginnmg  to  forget  it :  I  nearly  had  forgotten  it,  Elizabedi,-  when 
we  came  here." 

"And  so  had  I  forgotten  it,"  she  spoke  up,  abruptly,  "forgotten 
Janson,  and  all  connected  with  him.  I  lived  but  for  my  children,  for 
you,  for  my  own  natural  ties  and  interests,  and  I  never  shall  live  for 
anything  else.  Janson!  what  is  he  to  me  now?  For  shame,  Mr. 
Yorke  !  I  am  an  English  gentlewoman  ;  your  wife  and  your  children's 
mother." 

"  We  have  been  here  a  month — more.  Not  a  day,  from  the  first 
afternoon  we  came,  but  he  has  been  here,  in  your  society,  sometimes 
twice  a  day." 

"  And  how  can  I  help  that  ?  Circumstances  have  compelled  it.  The 
child  cannot  be  left  witnout  medical  attendance.  You  are  frequently  at 
home  when  Mr.  Janson  comes,  and  you  know  that  his  visits  are  limited 
to  the  child ;  he  rarely  accepts  the  offer  of  sitting  down  with  us  :  and  it 
is  the  same  when  you  are  away." 

"And  this  night!  for  you  to  have  walked  home  with  him  in  the 
moonlight,  resting  on  his  arm ;  you  and  he,  of  all  people  in  the  world  ! 
And  I  foUovnng  on  your  steps  later,  picturing  what  that  walk  had  been 
to  you  both,  in  mj  jealous  torment !  Elizabeth,  I  was  mad  this  night 
as  I  came  along,  if  ever  man  was ;  and  Janson  may  be  thankftd  that  I 
did  not  meet  him^  for  I  should  have  sprung  upon  him  and  beaten  him  to 
death."      ' 

"For  shame!  for  shame!  again  I  say  it,"  she  uttered,  in^gnation 
rendering  her  speech  firm.  "  I  have  never  forgotten,  by  word  or  look, 
my  own  self-respect,  since  this,  our  second  meeting  with  Mr.  Janson ; 
nor  has  he.  .  I  have  been  to  him  your  wife,  my  children's  mother,  calm 
in  my  conscious  dignity,  and  he  has  been  to  me  as  to  you,  the  plain 
fiunily  attendant.  Do  you  doubt  me  still  ?  Will  you  have  me  swear  to 
it  ?     I  can.    For  shame,  Mr.  Yorke !    I  think  you  are  mad.     Let  us 
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leave  ihe  place  if  your  madness  is  tocontinae^  and  go  where  we  can  have 
odier  medical  advice." 

Was  Mr.  Yorke  mad  ?  He  was  certunly  unlunged.  He  fell  into  a 
storm  of  sobs  and  tears,  and  clasping  his  wife  to  him,  reiterated  how 
passionately  he  loved  her. 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  alarmed :  she  had  never  seen  him  like  this.  Resent- 
ment for  his  groundless  suspicions  would  have  prompted  her  to  turn 
scornfully  from  him,  but  she  did  not  dare ;  so  she  only  repeated,  in  as 
conciliatory  a  tone  as  she  could  bring  her  ang^  mind  to  allow,  that  she 
had  no  unworthy  thought  connected,  with  I^Lr.  Janson.  And  she  spoke 
truth. 

He  seemed  to  believe  her.  He  probabfy  did  believe  her,  and  he  put 
Ids  injurious  suspicions  away  from  him  ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  Mr. 
Janson  paid  his  visit  to  the  child,  Mr.  Yorke  spoke  cordially  to  him  and 
offered  him  his  hand,  a  mark  of  favour  he  had  never  condescended  to, 
before. 

But  who  can  put  awav  at  will  the  pangs  of  jealousy  ?  There  is  not 
an  earthly  passion,  even  love  itself,  but  is  more  under  control.  Ere  the 
day  was  over,  it  returned  in  full  force  to  the  unhappy  Mr.  Yorke,  throw- 
ing its  own  jaundice  over  his  sight  and  hearing.  The  most  innocent 
movement  of  his  wife  or  Mr.  Janson,  wore  to  him  but  one  interpretation; 
the  common  courtesy  of  hand-shaking  would  excite  him,  almost  past  re- 
pression. He  said  nothing  more  to  his  wife :  he  watched  :  and  though 
he  saw  no  tangible  thing,  that  even  jealousy  could  take  hold  of,  he  was 
only  the  more  enraged,  and  repeated  to  himself  that  they  were  ^'  playing 
their  part"  to  deceive  and  blind  him.  If  the  reader  has  ever  felt  the 
dreadful  passion  of  jealousy  in  its  extreme  force,  he  will  understand  and 
recogpiise  Mr.  Yorke's  self-torments,  but  if  he  has  not,  they  will  appear 
absurdly  improbable,  or  bordering  on  insanity :  let  him  hope  that  to  him 
they  may  always  appear  so. 

II. 

The  child  grew  better ;  he  was  getting  well ;  and  Mr.  Janson's  visits 
were  now  paid  but  occasionally.  At  length  the  day  came  that  he  took 
leave.  His  task  was  done,  he  good-humouredly  observed,  for  Master 
Leo  was  upon  his  legs  again.  Mrs.  Yorke  mentioned  this  to  her  husband 
in  the  evening,  as  an  indifferent  topic  of  conversation,  glad,  no  doubt, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

"  Left  for  good,  has  he  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Yorke. 

"  Yes.     I  requested  him  to  send  in  his  account." 

This  was  on  a  Monday.  The  next  day,  Tuesday;  Mr.  Yorke  went  out 
for  a  whole  day's  shooting,  a  thing  he  had  not  yet  done.     True,  he  had 

fone  out  shooting  several  times,  since  the  season  came  in,  but  only  by 
ts  and  starts.  Out  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  back  home  again ;  out: 
again  for  another  hour,  and  back  again  :  Mrs.  Yorke  understood  it  all, 
and  thoroughly  despised  him  in  her  indignant  heart.  £ut  on  Tuesday- 
he  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  came  home  at  night,  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  talked  pleasantly  with  his  wife  and' 
played  with  Leopold.  Wednesday  was  spent  in  precisely  the  same  way,, 
and  on  Thursday  he  also  went  out  with  his  gun,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
March — vol.  cxn.  no.  ccccxlyii.  u 
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over.  Oa  this  day,  a  Miss  Hardistj,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Yorke-s,  arnhred 
on  a  visit :  somewhat  unexpectedly,  for  they  had  not  looked  for  her  &k 
a  day  or  two. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday  turned  out  wretchedly.  It  did  not  rain,  hak 
a  dense  fog,  or  sort  of  Scotch  mist,  overhung  the  atmosfdier^.  Twilighl 
set  in,  dark  and  dreary,  and  Mrs.  Yorke  stirred  her  good  fire  into  a  roar- 
ing blase,  and  thought  how  fond  men  must  be  of  pheasant-shooting  to 
stay  out  in  such  a  day.  Her  guest,  fatigued  with  her  railway  journey, 
was  in  her  chamber,  lying  down,  and  had  requested  not  to  be  called  tOl 
teartime. 

*<  Oh,  here  he  is,^  cried  Mrs.  Yorke,  as  an  indistinct  form  passed  ib^ 
^  vrindow.     ^<  I  wonder  how  mfl(hy  he  has  bagged :  we  must  aead  off  some 
more  suf^lies  to  our  friends,  or  it  will  be  something  like  'toigouis 
perdriz.'    He  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Olivia  is  come.^ 

^'  Mr.  Janson,"  said  a  servant,  opening  the  door. 

Mr.  Janson  entered.     And  as  he  took  his  seat,  inquired  after  Leopolds 

"  He  remains  quite  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Yorke.  *'  I  thoij^ht  I  under- 
stood you,  last  Monday,  that  you  should,  not  come  agun  to  him,"  she 
added,  feeling  uncomfortable  lest  her  husband  should  come  home  and  find 
him  there — ifteT  her  having  stated  that  his  attendance  had  ceased. 

'^  This  is  not  a  professionsd  ^it,"  laughed  Mr.  Janson.  ^^  I  have  been 
to  see  Lady  Bich,  and  thought  I  would  call  in  as  I  passed  your  house  to 
say  How  d'ye  do,  and  hear:that  Leopold  was  all  right," 

'*  Thank  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  a  rather  constrained  manner : 
for  when  jealouji  suspidbaSr  entirely  unfounded,  are  entertained  by  a 
husband,  they  must  and  do  make  the  manners  of  the  best  of  women  eoor 
strained  and  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Janson  drew  his  chair  near  to  Mrs,  Yorke's ;  not  to  be  nearer  her, 
but  to  enjoy  the  genial  blaze  of  the  fire.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  idea 
of  Mr.  Yorke's  fears :  he  only  thought  him  an  abrupt,  haughty,  imcertain 
man,  different  from  what  he  used  to  be.  Mrs.  Yorke  rose  to  ring  the 
bell.     "  You  shall  see  Leopold,"  she  said. 

"  Not  yet ;  let  me  speak  a  word  to  you ;  pray  sit  down  again,"  said  Mr. 
Janson,  interrupting  her  movement.  "  I  want  to  consult  some  one,,  and 
I  have — as  you  must  know— a  very  high  (^union  of  your  diseenuBraut 
and  good  sense,  so  I  wish  to  ask  your  advice :  I  shall  value  it  more  than 
that  of  any  one  else.     You  know  Mss  Maskell?" 

^'  Yes.  I  have  seen  much  of  her  since  we  came  here,"  replied  Mn. 
Yorke. 

"  Do  you  believe  she  would  make  a  good  wife?" 

<<  I  tmnk  her  a  very  amiable,  nice  girl.  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  wodid. 
Who  wants  to  marry  iter?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet  whetiier  any  one  does,"  he  smiled.  "  But — people 
tell  me  I  must  many,  <»  lose  my  practice,  fi>r  my  patients  say  they  will 
have  a  family  man  to  attend  them,  not  a  bachelor.  So  I  have  been  lock" 
ing  round  about  me,  and  begin  to  think  tiiat  Miss  Maskell  wcnld  be 
suitable." 

Mrs.  Yorke  laug^^  <^  Oh,  Mr.  Janson !  How  cooDyyoa  speak ;  aa 
coolly  as  you  might  if  you  were  only  going  to  take  on  a  new  surgery  boy. 
These  amdrs  i^ould  always  be  cased  round  with  romance." 

He  shook  his  head*    ^Somanee  died  out  for  me  years  ago."   For  one 
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moment  their  eyes  met:  perhaps  im wittingly :  and  then  both  looked 
determinedly  at  the  fire  again. 

^'  I  like  Lucy  Maskell  much,"  he  resumed :  ^'  so  far  as  liking  goes.  I 
believe  she  would  make  me  a  good  wife." 

<<  Yes,  indeed  I  do  truly  think  it,  Mr.  Janson.  And  I  earnestly  hope 
you  will  be  happy.  Believe  me  you  shall  both  have  my  best  prayers  and 
wishes  for  it,"  was  Mrs.  Yorke's  answer.  She  was  pleased  that  Mr. 
Janflon  was  going  to  be  happy  at  last,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  once 
tried  his  heart  severely.  In  the  earnestness  of  her  content,  she  put  her 
hand  into  his,  as  she  spoke — ^put  it  as  a  single-hearted,  honest  woman 
would.  And  Mr.  Janson  clasped  it,  and  leaned  over  towards  her  and 
thanked  her  kindly. 

What  dark  shadow  was  that  outside  the  window,  with  its  face  pressed 
against  the  pane  ?'  a  face  whose  expression,  just  then,  was  as  the  face  of 
a  demon,  whose  eyes  glared  and  whose  teeth  glistened.  They  saw  it  not, 
but  as  their  hands  met,  and  Mr.  Janson  leaned  nearer  to  his  companion, 
a  noise,  half  savage  growl,  half  shriek  of  defiance,  escaped  it.  They  heard 
that. 

** What's  that  sound?"  uttered  Mrs.  Yorke,  turning  towards  the 
window.     Nothing  was  there  then. 

"Somebody  passing  in  the  road,"  suggested  Mr.  Janson:  "but  it 
seemed  very  near.     A  night-bird  probably.     Shall  I  see  Leopold  now  ?" 

Mrs.  Yorke  opened  the  room  door  and  called  to  the  child,  who  came 
running  in.     In  two  minutes  Mr.  Janson  had  left. 

Mrs.  Yorke  kept  Leopold  with  her,  and  the  time  passed  more  swiftly 
than  she  thought.  By-and-by,  one  of  the  servants  came  in  to  know  if 
he  should  serve  dinner. 

"  Why,  what  time  is  it  ?"  inquired  his  mistress. 

<<£yer  so  much  past  six,  ma'am.", 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  kte." 

"  It  was  striking  five  when  Mr.  Janson  left,"  said  the  man. 

Mrs.  Yorke  chose  to  wait:  but  when  it  grew  near  seven,  she  ordered 
the  dinner  to  be  served.  She  thought  her  husband  had  stopped  to  dine 
with  some  sporting  acquaintance,  or  had  lost  his  way  in  the  fog.  Scarcely 
had  she  sat  down  to  it  when  she  heard  him  enter,  and  go  straight  up- 
stmrs,  his  step,  as  she  fancied,  unusually  quiet. 

"  What  can  he  want  there  without  a  candle  ?"  she  wondered.  "  Per- 
haps he  thinks  he  can  wash  his  hands  in  the  dark,  and  would  not  wait 
for  one." 

«  EliMb^th,"  called  out  Mr.  Yorke. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  door.     "  Yes." 

"  Bring  me  up  a  light,  will  you.     Bring  it  yourself." 

"  What  fad  now  ?"  thought  Mrs.  Yorke.  "  I  take  it  up !"  But  she 
lighted  a  chamber  candle,  and  went  up-stairs  with  it.  Her  husband 
was  standing  inside  their  bedroom  door,  which  was  all  but  closed,  and 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  him  but  his  one  hand  stretched  out  for  the  light. 

<<  Where  have  you  been  so  late  ?  Did  the  fog  cause  you  to  miss  your 
way?" 

He  did  not  reply,  only  took  the  light  from  her.  She  pushed  the  door, 
widiing  to  enter,  but  it  resisted  her  efforts.  "  Let  me  come  in,"  she 
said  5  "  I  have  some  news  for  you.     Olivia  Hardisty's  come." 
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Not  a  word  of  reply  was  v6achsafed  to  her.  Only  the  door  banged  to 
m  her  face,  and  the  key  of  it  turned. 

"  He's  sulky  agwn,*'  thought  Mrs.  Yorke.  "  How  fortunate  he  did 
not  happen  to  come  home  while  Mr.  Janson  was  here  !  *^  Make  ha^e^** 
she  condescended  to  call  out,  as  she  retreated, ''  I  have  half  done  dinner.** 

Mr.  Yorke  soon  came  down,  dressed.  A  mark  of  attention  giyen  to 
Miss  Hardisty,  Mrs.  Yorke  supposed ;  or,  if  late,  like  that,  he  would 
not  have  troubled  to  dress  for  her.  He  scarcely  spoke  and  did  not  eat, 
but  he  drank  freely;  and  he  seemed  to  have  been  drinking  previously. 

"  I  asked  you  why  you  were  so  late,"  swd  Mrs.  Yorke. 

**  You  answered  yourself,"  was  his  reply—"  that  I  lost  my  way.  The 
fog  was  dense." 

"  The  fog  seems  to  have  taken  away  your  appetite :  and  to  have  made 
you  thirsty." 

<'  Luncheon  did  both.     The  meat  was  salt" 

"  Where  did  you  get  luncheon  ?" 

"At  Squire  Hipgrave's." 

"  Have  you  had  good  sport  ?" 

"  Middhng.     Who  can  shoot  in  a  fog  ?" 

^'  You  have  brought  no  birds  home  p" 

"  I  left  them  at  Hipgrave's." 

"  Pheasants,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  wish  you  would  not  keep  up  this  running  fire  of  questions. 
My  head  aches." 

Mrs.  Yorke  ceased  and  eat  her  dinner.  As  the  doth  was  being  re* 
moved  her  guest  came  in,  and  also  Leopold.  Mr.  Yorke  was  compelled 
to  exert  himself  a  little  then,  but  he  had  partaken  far  more  freely  of 
wine  than  usual,  and  Mrs.  Yorke  was  vexed,  for  she  believed  it  must 
be  apparent  to  Miss  Hardisty. 

"How  well  Leopold  looks,  considering  his  long  illness!"  exclaimed 
MSss  Hardisty. 

"  He  is  wonderful,"  returned  Mrs.  Yorke.  "  You  would  not  think, 
to  see  him  now,  that  he  was  so  very  ilL" 

"  Papa,"  cried  Leopold,  "  Mr.  Janson  says  I  am  got  well  soon  be- 
cause I  was  good,  and  took  the  physic  without  crying." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  "  when  did  he  say  that  ?" 

"  To-night,  when  he  was  here  with  mamma,  and  they  called  me  in." 

Mr.  Yorke  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  wife ;  fixedly,  steadily.  "  Was 
Janson  here  to-night?" 

"  This  afternoon,  between  four  and  five.  It  seemed  like  night,  it  was 
so  dark,"  she  answered,  equably,  but  in  spite  of  herself  she  could  not 
prevent  a  vivid  flush  risinc^  to  her  cheeks. 

"  You  told  me  he  had  done  coming." 

"  As  he  had.  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  had  understood  him  to  say 
so,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  call  to-day  professionally,  but  just 
dropped  in,  as  he  was  passing,  to  inquire  how  Leopold  continued.  He 
told  me  a  little  bit  of  news,  too,  about  himself,"  added  Mrs.  Yorke  to 
her  husband,  affecting  to  speak  gaily,  "  which  I  will  repeat  to  you  by- 
and-by." 

When  the  child's  bedtime  came,  instead  of  Finch  fetching  him,  it  was 
Charlotte. 
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^*  Whera*f  Fincb  ?'*  demanded  Mrs.  Torlce. 

^*  She*s  gone  as  far  «•  the  village,  ma'am.  Sbe  wanted  to  buy  some 
ribbon  at  the  shop.*' 

**  How  could  she  choose  such  a  night  as  this  P**  returned  Mrs.  Torke. 
^  How  stupid  she  roust  be !  she  will  lose  her  way.*' 

**  Oh  no,  ma'am,  the  fog  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
and  she  said  she  did  not  care  for  foes.     She  won't  be  long." 

Chariotte  went  off  with  Leopold,  and  Miss  Hardisty  smiled.  **  Ser- 
rants  are  sadly  wanting  in  common  sense,  many  of  them." 

*'  I  suppose  Finch  had  previously  fixed  on  to-night  to  go  out,  and  of 
course  she  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  herself,  but  must  go,  fog  or  no 
fog.     It's  just  like  them." 

Mr.  Torke  lay  back  in  the  easv-chair  and  seemed  to  sleep,  and  his 
wife  apologised  to  Miss  Hardisty  that  he  had  had  a  hard  day's  shooting, 
and  was  ^' done  up." 

About  nine  o'clock  Pinch  came  bursting  into  the  room,  her  things  on, 
as  she  had  entered  the  house,  and  panting  for  breath. 

*'  Oh,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  how  I've  got  home  I  I've  run  every  step 
of  the  way,  frightened  out  of  my  life.  There  has  been  such  an  awfiu 
murder!" 

«  Where  r  asked  Mrs.  Yorke. 

^'  Close  here,  in  the  village.  Some  thieves  set  upon  a  farmer^s  son 
coming  home  firom  market,  and  shot  him,  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse, 
and  beat  him  about  the  head  till  he  died,  and  then  rifled  his  pockets  of 
bis  watch  and  money,  and  then  leflt  him  in  a  pool  of  blooa,"  replied 
Fincb,  all  in  a  breath.  *'  He  was  found  about  five  o'clock,  and  the 
village  has  been  up  in  arms  ever  since ;  everybody's  out  of  their  houses." 

Mr.  Yorke  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair.  His  eyes  glittered  upon 
IFlnch. 

**  A  pretty  tale,"  said  he,  to  his  wife  and  Miss  Hardisty,  as  Finch  flew 
off  to  impart  the  news  in  the  kitchen.  ''  This  is  how  stories  get  exag- 
gerated. There  was  no  horse  in  the  affair,  and  no  robbery,  and  it  was 
not  a  farmer^s  son  g^ing  home  from  market." 

*^  You  have  heard  of  it,  then !"  exclaimed  Miss  Hardisty. 

"  Yes,"  was  Mr.  Yorke's  reply. 

**  And  never  to  have  told  us !"  remonstrated  his  wife.  ^'  You  say  it 
was  not  a  farmer's  son.     Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?" 

*^  Janson.  Murdered  in  his  own  garden  as  he  was  going  in.  Just 
inside  the  door." 
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THE  FINAL  ARCTIC  SEARCH. 

Twelve  yearo  ago  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  gallani  followers,  were 
sent,  by  the  British  goremment,  on  as  glorious  a  mission  as  ever  fell  to 
the  \(A  of  braye  men  to  perform.  It  was  not  alone  for  the  barren  honour 
of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  that  his  expedition  sailed — it  was 
intended  that  every  branch  of  science  and  useful  knowledge  should  be 
enriched  and  extended  by  the  labours  of  Franklin  and  his  companions ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  object — bravely,  and  like  true  Eng^ 
lisfa  seamen,  facing  the  most  appalling  hardships,  these  gallant  heroes 
have  sacrificed  their  lives. 

Surely  it  was,  and  still  is,  the  plain  duty  of  the  government  which 
sent  them  on  their  dangerous  errand,  to  spare  no  effort,  first  to  relieve 
them  ;  and  when  that  hope  was  gone,  to  discover  their  fate,  and  to  caage 
every  relic  to  be  brought  home — nor  should  they  have  relinquished  ihe 
search  until  every  coast  line  had  been  examined. 

From  the  time  that  anxiety  first  began  to  be  felt  for  the  safety  of  the 
missing  ships,  to  the  return  of  Captain  Collinson,  it  is  true  that  untiring 
exertions  were  made  to  examine  every  part  of  those  wild  and  cheerless 
regions  where  our  missing  countrymen  were  lost ;  and  most  nobly  and 
gallantly  did  the  officers,  employed  in  ^he  various  expeditions,  endure  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  which  Arctic  travelling  entails. 

By  the  unceasing  efforts  of  those  officers  upwards  of  21,500  miles  of 
coast  have  been  examined  ;  while  journeys  have  been  performed  which 
are  quite  without  a  parallel  in  Arctic  annaJs,  and  at  present  the  searcdi  is 
so  narrowed,  that  a  small  but  most  interesting  tract  alone  remains  unvi- 
sited. 

The  search  for  traces  of  the  missing  expedition  has  been  contracted 
within  that  small  space  which  is  bounded  by  the  western  shores  of 
Boothia,  King  William's  Land,  the  southern  part  of  the  shores  of  Peel 
Sound,  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Back  Biver,  and,  above  all,  the 
space  occupied  by  a  strait,  or  deep  inlet,  from  Victoria  Channel  to  Os- 
born's  and  Wynniatt's,  furthest.  This  little  space  becomes  the  more 
deeply  interesting,  because  not  only  every  other  possible  place  has 
already  been  searched  without  success ;  but  traces  of  a  party  from  the 
missing  ships  have  actually  been  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Back  River, 
which  only  make  us  eager  to  know  more. 

It  is  now  most  probable  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  have  long  been 
frozen  up,  in  the  strait  or  inlet  on  the  western  side  of  Victoria  Channel ; 
and  long  must  their  gallant  crews  have  waited  anxiously  and  vainly  for 
relief.  One  party,  we  know,  perished  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  barren 
lands  of  Arctic  America,  and  their  sad  remains  were  found  on  Montreal 
Island ;  but  what  was  the  fate  of  the  others  ?  The  deeply  interesting 
question  can  alone  be  solved  by  a  careful  search  of  the  coasts  already  in- 
dicated. 

Early  in  1856  the  importance  of  this  search  was  urged  upon  the 
government.  A  long  and  tedious  interval  elapsed  l^fore  an  answer 
could  be  obtained,  but  at  length  the  oracle  spoke.     "  It  was  the  opinion 
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of  her  Majest/s  gOTeniinent  that  no  good  result,^  &c.  In  shcnt,  as  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  absorbed  by  other  matters,  thej  thoii^ht  they 
might  with  impunity  allow  the  fate  of  those  gallant  men,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  at  the  call  of  the  government  of  England,  to  remain  a 
mystery.     "  There  would  be  an  unnecessary  risk  !*' 

But  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  that  noble-minded  woman,  Lady 
Franklin,  nor  of  the  great  body  of  the  scientific  men  of  England,  nor  of 
ihose  officers  who  had  already  risked  their  lives,  and  spared  no  exertion 
IB  this  glorious  cause,  nor  would  it  be  the  opinion  of  any  generous  or 
noUe-minded  Englishman,  who  had  the  honour  of  his  country  at  heart. 

It  will  be  recorded  in  history  that  the  government  of  England  sent  out 
ttQ  expedition  on  a  dangerous  and  hazardous  service,  commanded  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  navy,  and  then,  after  several  \m* 
successful  attempts,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  and  left  the  search  to 
be  completed  by  the  exertions  and  the  enterprise  of  private  individuals. 

But  ^at  enterprise  has  not  been  wanting.  Lady  Franklin,  assisted  by 
the  well-wishers  of  this  cause,  has,  at  her  own  risk,  fitted  out  a  private 
ezpediticm;  and  Captain  M'Clintock,  the  father  of  Arctic  travelling,  has- 
imdertaken  the  command,  and  proceeded  to  solve  the  mystery  which  has 
80  long  hung  over  the  fate  of  our  gallant  countrymen. 

The  exertions  of  Captain  M'Clintock,  while  serving  in  the  various- 
Searching  expeditions,  have  been  unceasing.  He  was  with  Sir  James^ 
Ross  in  1 848,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  long  tavelling  party.  He  was 
with  Captain  Ommanney  in  1850,  and,  improving  on  his  former  ex» 
perience,  performed  the  longest  sledge  journey  that  had  ever  beea 
attempted  in  the  Arctic  regions;  and,  when  Captain  Kellett  sailed  in 
1852,  M^Clintock,  with  untiring  zeal,  still  continued  the  search,  and  sur* 
pi»8ed  himsdf  in  his  wonderful  journey  along  the  shores  of  Melville  and 
Pkince  Patrick  Islands. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  last  year  he  again  sailed  from  Aberdeen,  on 
board  the  Fox,  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin,  assisted  by  the 
friends  of  this  noble  undertaking. 

The  Fox  is  a  screw  steam  yacht  of  320  tons,  and  30-horse  power, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  service,  and  stowing  two  and  a  half  years'  pro- 
visions, and  five  weeks'  fael  for  full  speed.  A  young  merchant  captain, 
named  Allen  Young,  goes  out  as  sailing  master,  and,  besides  his  unpaid 
services,  has  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  500/.  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Hobson,  R.N.,  late  of  the  Mattlesnake^ 
in  Behring's  Straits,  Dr.  Walker,  the  surgeon,  and  Petersen,  the  Esqui-* 
maux  interpreter,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  complete  her  complement. 
Dogs  for  sledge  travelling  have  been  procured  in  Greenland. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  officer  who  has  searched  from  the  very 
first,  in  every  expedition  through  Lancaster  Sound,  will  now,  in  all  pro« 
bability,  have  the  glory  o£  completing  this  deeply  interesting  work.  May 
he  meet  with  all  the  success  that  his  noble  perseverance  so  well  deserves ! 

The  deepest  interest  must  attach  to  this  undertaking.  M'Clintock  goes 
forth,  single-handed,  to  complete  the  search  for  this  most  heroic  body  of 
men,  with  the  determination  of  clearing  up  the  mystery  which  has  so 
long  hung  over  their  fate,  and  crowning  his  long  and  weary  labours  with 
success.  His  expedition  differs  from  any  preceding  one,  from  the  import- 
ant fact  that  its  commander  knows  the  exact  spot  to  which  his  search 
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f  bould  be  directed ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  such  a  point,  in  his  vessel,  as  will  enable  him  to  com* 
plete  the  search,  by  means  of  sledges,  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

His  intention  was,  after  ascertaining  the  safety  of  the  abundant  stores 
of  provisions  left  on  Beechey  Island  and  in  Leopold  Sound,  first,  to 
attempt  to  force  his  way  down  Peel  Sound  to  the  searching  ground,  and 
his  prospect  of  success  m  this  direction  appears  to  be  very  hopeful.  But 
should  he  unfortunately  have  failed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  have 
been  able  to  reach  such  a  point  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  as  to  com* 

flete  the  search,  by  travelling  parties,  along  the  whole  of  Ring  William's 
land,  and  up  the  strait  or  inlet  on  the  west  side  of  Victoria  ChanneL 
He  may  even  have  succeeded  in  passing  through  Bellot's  Strait,  and 
may  now  be  wintering  on  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land — ^the  best  point 
whence  to  commence  his  operations  in  the  spring. 

It  is  most  important,  however,  that  another  vessel  should  be  sent  round 
by  Behring's  Strait  to  co-operate  with,  and  relieve  M^lintock ;  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  under  the  circumstances,  and  after  the  Americans 
have  so  generously  restored  her  for  that  very  purpose,  that  the  Admiralty 
should  persist  in  their  refusal  to  order  the  Resolute  for  that  service,  or  at 
least  to  give  some  assistance  as  an  equivalent. 

Sad  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  little  can  be  hoped  from  that 
quarter ;  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made, 
by  all  who  have  the  honour  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  wish  suc- 
cess to  this  final  effort,  to  collect  sufiicient  funds  to  enable  Lady  Franklin 
to  despatch  another  vessel  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait.  It  is  an  easy 
route,  and  there  are  no  obstacles  to  arrest  the  progress  either  of  a  steam 
or  a  sailing  ship;  in  fact,  there  is  almost  an  absolute  certainty  that  a 
vessel  can  at  all  times  penetrate  as  far  as  Cambridge  Bay,  in  Victoria 
Land,  and  return  by  the  road  she  goes.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
important  that  an  expedition  should  proceed  by  that  route,  both  to  com- 
plete the  search  along  the  coast  of  Arctic  America,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Back  River  to  Cape  Alexander ;  and  to  rescue  M^Clintock  and  his 
crew,  in  case  any  disaster  should  have  befallen  them,  in  those  uncertain 
and  inhospitable  regions. 

There  is  now  but  slight  hope  that  any  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  gallant 
followers  are  still  alive,  but  it  is  most  unjust  and  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation  like  England  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  or  to  desist  from  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  it,  until  every  coast  line  has  been  thoroughly 
examined.  What  excuse  does  our  government  make  for  this  unworthy 
desertion  of  some  of  England's  bravest  and  noblest  sons  ?  *'  Useless  ex- 
penditure !"  **  Unnecessary  risk  of  valuable  lives !"  Away  with  such 
unworthy  pretexts  for  abandoning  the  search,  and  for  leaving  this  truly 
national  work  unfinished.  Let  them,  and  all  who  think  with  them,  re- 
member the  words  of  the  great  and  good  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert :  "  He 
is  not  worthy  to  live  at  all  who,  for  fear  of  danger  and  death,  shunneth 
his  country's  service  or  his  own  honour,  since  death  is  inevitable,  and  the 
fame  of  virtue  immortal" 
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THE  OLD  CHATEAUX  OF  FBANCH*^- 

The  word  ^'  ch&teau"  corresponded  in  its  orig^al  signification  to  our 
^'  castle,"  but  it  has  since  had  many  various  significations,  being  (ipplied 
to  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  a  <*  bourg  ^  or  fortified  village  (now  said  of 
any  village  holding  a  market),  and  to  the  castellated  or  non-castellated 
mansion  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  or  commune,  but  in  modem  times  almost 
any  rural  mansion  of  architectural  pretensions  arrogates  to  itself  the  title 
of  a  chllteau,  more  especially  when  it  is  likely  to  be  let  or  sold  to  an 
Englishman.  The  word  is,  indeed,  literally  elastic,  for  a  berth  on  the 
forecastle  is  yclept  a  chateau  d'avant;  one  on  the  poop,  a  ch&teau 
d'arriere ;  a  fountain  with  a  reservoir  becomes  a  ch&teau  d'eau ;  a  pretty 
but  frail  building  is  termed  ch&teau  de  cartes;  and  one  without  any 
foundations  whatsoever — of  purely  atrial  construction — is  a  ch&teau  ea 
Espagne. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  ch&teaux  of  France  in  the  olden  signification 
of  ^'  castellated  mansions  "  that  we  have  to  do ;  and  we  can  as  freely  dis* 
pense  with  the  modem  whitewashed  mansion,  with  its  green  shutters  and 
dovecot,  built  to  represent  the  round  tower  of  olden  times,  as  we  can  with 
the  airy  visions  of  a  pampered  imagination.  Almost  always  erected  in  a 
more  or  less  picturesque  position,  standing  on  some  hilly  height,  crown* 
ing  an  isolated  rocky  eminence,  or  beetling  on  the  river  eras*,  the  sight 
of  the  massive  towers  and  stout  walls  of  olden  time  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
everywhere  thoughts  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  feudal  times,  with 
their  iron  and  mail  clad  warriors,  are  brought  back  before  our  very  eye* 
sight,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  fancy  conjuring  up  at  the  same 
time  the  natural  associations  of  persecuted  men,  women,  and  girls,  of 
chains  and  dungeons,  of  tortures  and  murders. 

And  although  these  associations  may  be  sometimes  called  forth  un* 
justly,  and  many  a  gloomy-looking  castle  may  in  reality  have  its  chronicles 
stained  by  no  great  crimes,  still  that  these  were  common  we  know  from 
history,  as  handed  down  in  the  chivalrous  compositions  of  the  Trouv^res 
in  the  first  centuries  of  thp  middle  ages,  and  their  existence  cannot  but 
be  deduced  from  the  very  nature  and  character  of  feudalism  itself.  Not 
only  did  the  feudal  barons  make  war  with  one  another,  but  it  is  proverbial 
that  these  barbarians  in  armour  devastated  the  country  around  them, 
carried  off  young  girls,  persecuted  the  serfs,  plundered  travellers,  and 
made  pilgrims  prisoners,  setting  a  price  on  their  liberty.  Still  were  they, 
to  a  certiun  extent,  a  necessity  of  the  times.  As  under  a  system  of 
universal  demoralisation  and  persecution  there  wasoib  security  for  any 
one — not  even  for  the  humblest  peasant — such  were  obliged  to  seek  for 
safety  beneath  the  wing  of  any  cnief  strong  enough  to  protect  them,  and 
among  whose  serfs,  followers,  or  retainers,  they  thus  became  enrolled. 

The  Ch&teau  «de  Conches  (Sa6ne-et-Loire)  had,  for  example,  its  ori^ 
in  this  very  state  of  things,  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  the  same  time  that 

*  Anciens  Chftteaux,  Demeures  F^bdales,  Forteresses,  Oitadelles  et  Ruines 
Bktoriques  de  I'Europe,  avec  les  Traditioni,  L^ndes,  on  Chroniques  qui  s'y 
rattachent,  et  le  R^t  des  Faits  et  Gestes  des  Fbssesseurs  de  ces  Manmrs. 
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ihe  peasants'  huts  arose  upon  the  spot  where  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
Silius,  A.D.  21,  a  castle  was  built  to  give  to  them  the  necessary  protec- 
tion. This  castle  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the  country,  and 
it  was  the  residence  of  Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy,  in  the  sixth  century, 
when  it  became  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  tragedy,  but  too  characteristic 
of  times  happily  now  long  gone  by. 

In  562,  Gontran,  "King  of  Bnrgondj^  being  then  at  the  Chateau  de  Conche^ 
where  he  usually  abided,  was  returning  from  hunting,  and,  having  met  with 
little  or  no  success,  was  somewhat  out  of  humour.  Having  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest,  he  saw  several  horsemen,  who  apneared  to  have  been  out  a  hunting 
as  well  as  himself,  l^is  excited  his  ire,  and  noing  towards  them,  he  recognised 
among  them  one  of  his  chamberlains,  Chundon  by  name. 

"  By  the  holy  apostles  of  our  Lord !"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  "  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  game  should  be  scarce  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many 
thieves  1" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Chundon,  "I  had  come  to  join  your  suite." 

"Hold  your  tongue !"  interrupted  Gontran;  "we  know  how  to  deal  with 
thieves !" 

Having  said  this  in  a  threatening  tone,  the  kin^  turned  away.  Suddenly  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  riding  a  spirited  bav  horse,  who  had  hitherto  kept  behmd 
Chundon,  gave  the  spur  to  her  steed,  and,  cantmng  past  the  monarcl^  stepped 
gracefully  to  the  ground,  and  then,  prostrating  hersen  before  him,  she  said, 

''In  pity,  sire,  do  not  condemn  us  unheard. 

This  young  lady's  name  was  Edwige,  and  she  was  Chundon's  only  daughter. 
Brought  up  away  from  the  court,  she  had  only  arrived  there  the  previous  even- 
ing. Grontran,  struck  with  her  beauty  and  graceful  manners,  got  ofiT  his  horse 
and  raised  her  up,  and  then,  having  learnt  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his 
chamberlain,  he  said,  smilin^y,  that  lie  could  willingly  pardon  the  father  for  the 
love  he  bore  his  beautiful  child.  It  was  manifest  that  the  king  had  been  struck 
with  the  charms  of  the  youthful  Edwige. 

Chundon  was  deeply  grieved  when  he  heard  of  the  turn  which  a&irs  had 
taken,  and  in  order  to  pUce  his  daughter  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  he  sent 
her  away  to  some  relations  who  dwelt  at  the  court  of  Chilp^c,  at  Paris. 
Gontran  got  into  a  tremendous  passion  when  he  heard  of  this :  he  ^ave  orders 
that  the  damsel  should  be  instantly  pursued,  whilst  his  chamberlam  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  a  prosecution  instituted  against  him  for  having  hunted  in  a  royal 
forest — a  crime  that  was  punishable  with  death  when  the  guilty  party  did  not 
belong  to  the  nobihty,  but  which  was  but  a  trifling  offence  in  an  instance  like 
that  of  lus  chamberlam. 

Chundon  was,  however,  immured  in  a  dun^n,  and  his  trial  proceeded  with 
forthwith.  The  very  next  day,  after  a  brief  mterrogatory  and  an  apolc^  for  a 
defence,  the  chamberlain  was  condemned  to  death;  and  the  king  being  con- 
sulted as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  verdict  should  be  carried  out,  he  ordered 
that  the  unfortunate  man  should  be  stoned  to  death  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
castle  of  Conches.  The  day  ensuing,  the  preparations  for  the  execution,  as 
ordered  by  Gbntran,  were  made  early  in  the  morning.  A  post  was  erected  in 
the  great  court  of  the  castle,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ffints  were  deposited 
withm  five  or  six  paces  of  it.  At  ten  o'clock  Gontran  made  his  appearance  in 
the  gallery,  surrounded  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  his  court.  Upon  his  giving 
the  signal  the  prisoner  was  brought  forth,  escorted  by  thirty  men,  and  preceded 
by  the  executioner.  This  funeral  procession  advanced  towards  the  post  to  which 
the  condemned  was  made  fast ;  after  which  the  executioner  took  up  a  stone  and 
tiirew  it  at  him,  hitting  him  on  the  head.  Immediately  the  bloody  issued 
copiously  from  the  wound  made  by  the  first  throw,  and  the  face  of  the  miseraUe 
chamberlain  was  inundated  with  it.  The  thirty  men  at  arms,  who  were  to  assist 
in  the  execution,  had  also  provided  themselves  with  stones ;  but  at  the  moment 
that  their  chkf  was  about  to  give  the  s^nal  a  loud  trampling  of  hcnses  was 
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tieard  in  the  court,  and  Edwige  made  her  appearance,  brought  back  by  the 
borsemen  who  had  been  sent  in  pnrsnit  of  her. 

The  execution  was  suspended  bj  Gontran's  orders;  and  the  unfortunate 
young  lady,  having  learnt  what  was  going  on,  hastened  to  throw  herself  at  the 
long's  feet.  At  the  sight  of  his  daughter  thus  prostrated,  Chundon  was  aroused 
to  a  noble  enthusiasm,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"Edwiffe,  my  beloved  daughter,  set  up !  it  is  thy  dying  father  who  bids  thee 
do  so !  That  man  is  no  longer  our  King;  I  repudiate  him.  . He  is  only  a  vile 
assassin !  Do  you  not  know  that  he  wiU  only  grant  you  your  father's  life  at  the 
price  of  thy  honour  ?" 

"Father,"  the  young  lady  replied,  excited  by  his  words,  "may  your  will  be 
done,  and  may  God  treat  your  murderer  according  to  his  works." 

"Wbereuiyon  Gtontran  rose  up  a  prey  to  an  indescribable  fury;  his  hands  were 
clenched,  his  mouth  foamed. 

"What !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  "have 
I  no  longer  near  me  a  single  faithfd  servant?  What  then  do  they  wait 
for  to  treat  them  both  in  the  same  way  ?  To  death  with  the  daughter  of  the 
robber!" 

Two.  squires  immediately  seized  the  unfortunate  child,  bore  her  awav  to  the 
court,  and  themselves  fastened  her  to  the  post  already  stained  with  the  blood  of 
)ier  father;  this  done,  the  execution  was  continued,  and  a  cloud  of  stones  fell 
upon  the  two  victims.  The  strength  of  Chundon,  whose  body  was  in  rags,  soon 
failed  him ;  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  he  fainted  away.  The  Dody  of 
Edwige  presented  a  still  more  frightful  aspect ;  her  eyes  were  mocked  out,  and 
her  broken  jaws  no  longer  permitted  her  to  articulate  a  word.  This  horrible 
scene  lasted  for  a  whole  hour,  after  which  the  two  bodies,  horribly  mutilated 
and  utterly  irrecognisable,  were  taken  from  the  post  and  buried  in  a  neighbour- 
ing field. 

Gbntran  continued  to  hunt  as  usual,  and  to  hold  his  festivals  as  of  old;  but 
the  remorse  which  he  long  struggled  to  drown  never  left  its  hold  upon  his  guilty 
conscience,  and  obtaining  the  supremacy,  he,  as  a  last  resource,  aDandoned  the 
castle  of  Conches,  which  two  centuries  jrfterwards  became  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
rains. 

This  monument  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  the  scene  of  so  terrible 
a  tragedy,  was,  however,  repaired  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope  in  a.Du 
942,  and  travellers  wending  their  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  through 
Burgundy,  may  see  its  vast  ruins — still  noble  relics  of  feudal  times.! 

All  castles  havejnot,  happily,  such  melancholy  reminiscences  attached 
to  them.  On  the'left  bank  of  the  Isere,  ten  leagues  &om  Grenoble,  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  are  seen  standing  upon  an  isolated  mound  that 
dominates  over  the  valley.  As  far  as  chronicles  go,  this  castle  has  but 
one  association,  and  that  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Bayard 
^-preux  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  castles  in  France,  alike  for  its  antiqui^, 
its  dimensions,  and  the  varied  scenes  that  it  has  witnessed,  is  undoubtedly 
the  chslteau  of  Loches,  which  looks  down  from  a  rocky  terrace  upon  the 
green  meadows  watered  by  the  Indre,  and  which  seems  to  stretch  forth 
Its  protecting  wings  to  the  twin  towns  of  Loches  and  of  Beaulieu. 

If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  tradition,  Roman  fortifications 
eusted  on  the  same  spot  long  ere  the  existing  castle  assumed  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions.  These  were  succeeded  by  a  chapel  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  already  in  the  time  of  Childebert  I.,  in 
the  sixth  century,  there  existed  there  a  fortress  and  a  church,  which  were 
devastated  two  centuries  later  by  Pepin  and  Carloman. 
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HaviDg  belonged  successiyely  to  the  kings  of  the  first  nee,  to  ih« 
Dnkes  of  Aqnitania,  and  to  the  Earls  of  Anjoo,  the  castle  of  Loefaes 
became,  under  each  of  its  masters,  the  scene  of  those  wariike  events 
which  feudal  disorders  multiplied  so  throughout  France.  Included  in 
the  confiscations  imposed  by  Philippe  Auguste  upon  Kmg  John  of 
England,  it  was  attached  as  a  fief  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  it  had  to  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  The  son 
of  a  serf,  Giraud  by  name,  who  had  become  a  captain  by  his  own  good 
sword,  held  the  castle  in  the  name  of  the  widow  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  and  defended  it  for  a  long  time  with  obstinate  courage  against 
the  troops  of  the  King  of  France. 

Charles  V XL  gave  the  chateau  of  Loches,  with  others,  to  Agnes  Sorel. 
Her  body  having  been  deposited  in  the  middle  choir  of  the  collegiate 
church  in  the  ch&teau,  which  she  had  enriched  by  her  benefBUstions,  the 
canons,  in  order  to  propitiate  Louis  XL,  adding  hypocrisy  to  ingratitude, 
petitioned  that  prince  to  gprant  permission  that  tne  tomb,  which  was  an 
object  of  scandid  to  their  church,  should  be  removed.  Louis,  jealous  as 
he  had  been  at  one  time  of  the  lady's  influence  over  his  fistther's  mind, 
did  not  extend  that  hostility  beyond  the  grave,  so  he  civilly  intimated  to 
the  scrupulous  monks  that  he  consented  to  the  removal  of  the  tomb,  but 
they  must  first  restore  what  they  had  received  from  Agnes.  The  monu- 
ment thus  remains  to  the  present  day,  but  it  is  in  a  littie  tower  that  Agnes 
had  herself  built. 

Reminiscences  of  a  far  more  gloomy  character  are  connected  with  the 
same  castle  during  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Louis  XL  Dungeons,  iron 
cages,  and  chains  are  the  monuments  left  by  that  monarch,  and  which 
are  still  contemplated  with  horror.  The  instruments  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  Jacques  d'Armagnac,  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  recognised  descendant 
of  Clovis,  and  the  dungeons  in  which  his  young  children  were  confined, 
are  among  the  many  melancholy  objects  of  curiosity. 

The  cicerones  of  the  place  used  also  to  show  some  great  bones,  the 
tradition  connected  with  which  was  of  a  more  apocryphal  character. 
They  related  that  one  day  a  captain,  Font-Briant  by  name,  wandering 
in  the  subterranean  passages,  found  in  one  of  them  a  giant  accoutred  in 
armour,  as  in  olden  times.  He  was  seated  on  a  stone,  his  head  resting  in 
his  hands,  as  if  he  was  asleep.  But  when  it  was  attempted  to  remove 
him  everything  fell  into  dust  and  vanished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
gigantic  bones.  Near  the  giant  there  was  also  a  small  box  with  fine 
linen  in  it,  but  which  also  evaporated  when  it  was  touched. 

The  celebrated  Tour  de  Nesle  did  not  constitute  part  of  the  hotel  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  but  it  advanced  into  the  Seine,  a  lofty  round 
tower  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  very  thick  walls,  its 
foundations  going  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  nver ;  and  it  was 
coupled  to  another  loftier  but  slenderer  tower,  in  which  was  a  well-stair- 
case. A  castellated  building,  with  crenelated  walls,  two  round  towers,  and 
a  drawbridge,  connected  these  outworks  with  the  buildings  of  the  hoteL 
They  were,  however,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  constituted  part  of  tiie 
works  raised  by  Philippe  Auguste  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  when  that 
monarch  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  These  defences  more 
especially  embraced  the  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seine  into  Paris— 
the  Tour  de  Billy  and  la  Toumelle ;  and  two  at  its  exit,  the  Tour  de  Bchs 
on  the  right  bank,  and  that  of  Nesle  on  the  left. 
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It  was  here  that,  according  to  tradition — to  a  certain  extent  con* 
firmed  hy  history — the  wife  of  Phiiippe-le-Bel,  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  and 
the  wives  of  his  sons,  Blanche,  Jeanne,  and  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne, 
the  latter  handsome,  high-spirited  damsels,  used  to  permit  to  themselves 
practices  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
feudalism,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  entailing  as  they  did  some« 
times^notoriouslj  in  the  instance  of  the  student  Buridan,  of  whom 
Villon  wrote : 

Semblablement  o^  est  la  Koyne, 
Qui  commanda  que  Buridan^ 
Fust  jet^  dans  im  sac  en  Seine — 

the  loss  of  life.  Brant6me  alludes  to  thb  legend  of  persons  having  been 
enticed  within  the  walls  for  obscene  purposes,  and  then  drowned,  as  at 
the  best  a  vulgar  report.  It  is  not  likely  that  had  such  a  report  been 
accredited,  many  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  chance.  Tra- 
dition is  even  undecided  upon  wnom  to  fix  the  guilt,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  combined  testimony  would  tend  to  attach  it 
chiefly  to  the  widow  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  Certain  it  is  that  the  habits 
of  the  court  were  at  that  epoch  of  exceeding  laxity,  and  two  of  the 
Bourguignonne  princesses  were  afterwards  condemned  for  adultery. 

At  a  point  where  the  hilly  range  of  Gambon  terminates  in  naked 
precipices  and  rocky  islets  on  the  Seine,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  when 
he  had  expelled  his  treacherous  ally,  Philippe  Auguste,  from  Nor- 
mandy, erected  a  barrier  to  his  duchy  by  uniting  the  Ch&teau  de  la 
Roche  with  the  island  of  Andelys  by  works  which  an  old  historian  de- 
scribes as  combining  greater  force  with  elegance  than  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted anywhere. 

It  was  in  this  castle,  afterwards  known  as  the  Chiteau  Gaillard,  and 
which  had  sustained  many  a  long  siege  before  it  definitely  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks,  that  Blanche  and  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne  were 
imprisoned.  Blanche,  as  the  least  guilty,  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  time; 
but  Marguerite  was,  it  is  said,  strangled  with  her  own  hair,  at  the  very 
time  that  her  accomplices  were  suffering  firightful  tortures  in  the  ditch 
below.  The  dungeons  in  which  these  princesses  were  confined,  and  the 
stone  on  which  tradition  supposes  Marguerite  to  have  suffered,  are  still 
shown  to  the  traveller. 

The  so-called  Donjon  de  Vincennes,  founded  by  Philippe  de  Valois,  was 
a  royal  residence  till  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  of  bad  memory,  when  it  was 
converted,  like  many  other  castles,  into  a  prison  of  state.  Until  the  year 
1790,  the  stone  seats  and  iron  rings  fastened  to  the  wall,  which  served  for 
purposes  of  torture,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  '^  Chambre  de  la  Ques- 
tion." How  many  lugubrious  scenes  have  these  dark  and  gloomy  walls 
been  witnesses  to  ?  No  wonder  that  its  gateway  should  crumble  in  mere 
shame  upon  its  guardians  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  memory  recal 
that  dark  night  when  a  leathern  sack  was  dragged  by  varlets  from  with- 
out those  wsuls  and  through  the  wood,  whilst  others  held  torches,  by 
which  could  be  read  in  white  letters  on  the  sack,  ''Let  the  justice  of  the 
l^g  go  by  1"  till  it  was  cast  into  the  Seine.  That  sack  contained  the 
bo^  of  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  ''  gallant"  of  Charles  VL's  queen,  Isabella 
of  Bavaria. 
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If  Beaufort  managed  to  make  good  his  esci^  from  these  gloomy 
doDgeons,  a  Frince  of  Cond6,  a  Prince  of  Conti,  and  a  Due  de  Longue* 
yille  were  less  fortunate,  although  set  £ree  after  a  long  and  tedious  in- 
carceration. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  was  among  the  illustrious  prisoners  of  Vincennes ;  and 
Fouquet  and  the  mad  Madame  Guy  on  were  also  placed  there  in  durance  vile 
previous  to  heing  removed  to  the  Bastille.  Diderot,  the  philosopher,  was  also 
imprisoned  in  Vincennes  for  his  atheistic  publications,  and  while  there^  a 
stiU  more  severe  punishment  than  impiisonment  awaited  the  abuse  of  his 
intellectual  powers — their  utter  prostration.  He  was  only  for  a  time 
recalled  to  himself  by  a  vbit  from  his  Mend  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

'  Mirabeau,  a  young  spendthrift  and  libertine  before  he  became  a  won- 
drous orator,  was  imprisoned  in  the  island  of  Rh^,  in  the  Chateau  d'l^ 
and  the  fort  of  Jouy,  and  finally  in  Vincennes,  where  he  wrote  hb  trans- 
laticm  of  Tibullus,  his  work  against  *^  Lettres  de  Cachet,"  and  his  ^'  Lettos 
to  Sophia."  This  Sophia  was  Sophie  de  Ru£fey,  Marchioness  de  Monnier, 
whom  the  unscrupulous  Mirabeau  had  seduced  when  the  governor  of 
Jouy  had  allowed  nis  incorrigible  priscmer  to  be  out  upon  parole  in  the 
town  of  Pontariier. 

In  1784,  Vincennes  was  suppressed  as  a  state  prison,  and  the  prisoners 
were  transferred  to  the  Bastille.  An  attempt  made  to  r^nstate  it  in 
1791  was  frustrated  by  open  force  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
place  remiuned  a  mere  receptacle  for  prostitutes  till  the  year  1794.  The 
Ate  of  the  Due  d'£nghien,  shot  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  on  the  21  st  of 
March,  1791,  revived  the  old  traditions  of  the  place,  which  in  1830  re- 
ceived the  four  ministers  of  Charles  X.  (MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Peyronne^ 
de  Guemon,  and  de  Chantelauze). 

Vincennes  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
tiie  word,  by  the  great  Ni^leon,  and  it  was  successfully  held  against 
the  allies  by  Genend  Daumenil,  commonly  called  *^  Wooden  Leg,"  who, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  replied,  ^<  I  will  give  up  the  chAteau  whra 
you  give  me  back  my  leg."  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  regular 
fortresses  of  the  middle  ages,  Vincennes  has  been  rendered  by  Na- 
poleon III.  a  modem  fortress  of  the  first  dass. 

Not  far  from  the  Chateau  d'lf— the  name  of  which  is  so  familiarised 
by  Dumas's  romance  of  '^  Monte  Christo" — ^is  another  little  islanded 
castle,  called  Ratoneau,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  ridiculous  drcumstance 
in  1765,  when  it  was  held  by  a  coiporal's  guard,  under  (me  Franoceur, 
who,  being  somewhat  crasy,  took  it  into  his  head  to  dedare  himself 
King  of  Ratoneau. 

Bdn^  one  day  on  goiurd  at  the  gateway  of  the  dmigeon,  whilst  his  men  were 
absent  m  search  of  provisions  on  the  shore,  Franooeur  seized  the  opportunity  to 
raise  the  drawbridge,  and,  loading  the  guns,  he  began  to  fire  upon  his  ccnn- 
panions  scattered  over  the  island. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  trouUe  that  the  men  effected  their  escape  by  means 
of  a  small  boat.  Master  of  the  island,  says  a  modem  writer — m^  f'abre — 
Erancceur  easity  nersuaded  himself  that  he  was  its  absolute  sovereign. 

But  in  realifyhe  only  ruled  over  a  herd  of  goats,  which  he  despatched  accord- 
ingto  his  wante. 

Mavin^,  however,  no  means  of  obtaining  bread  and  wine,  his  imagination  soon 
enabled  Bim  to  supply  the  deficiency,  aM  he  began  to  exact  tribute  from  all 
such  vessels  as  had  uie  misfortune  to  come  within  reach  of  his  guns.    Erancoeur 
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by  himself  fulfilled  all  militaiy  duties,  and  he  was  to  be  seen  going  bis  rounds 
at  night-time  with  a  lantern,  and  visiting  every  post  in  succession* 

This  fact  having  been  observed  from  the  neighbouring  Chateaux  d'lf  and 
de  Pom^gue,  it  was  made  the  means  of  capturing  the  monarch  of  Ratoneau. 

On  the  4ith  of  November  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent,  who  succeeded  in 
gaming  a  position  under  the  ramparts.  WhenFrancceur  came  to  make  his  usual 
rounds,  he  had  no  sooner  lowered  the  drawbridge  and  walked  forth  than  he 
was  surrounded.  "Braves  gens,"  he  said,  "c'est  bien;  ce  sent  les  droits  du 
combat.  The  Xing  of  France  is  more  powerful  than  I  am  ;  he  has  good  troops, 
and  I  surrender  with  the  honours  of  war.  X  only  ask  for  my  knapsack  and 
my  pipe.'* 

As  the  old,  half-witted  corporal  was  being  conveyed  through  the  streets 
of  Marseilles  to  an  asylum,  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd  to  see  the  deposed 
monarch  was  so  great  as  to  give  to  his  passage  quite  a  triumphal  cha- 
racter.   The  veteran  ended  Us  days  at  the  Invalides. 

Of  all  the  legends — that  are  not  apocryphal,  but  are  upheld  by  his- 
torical evidence — connected  with  the  castles  of  France,  the  most  horrible 
are  those  associated  with  the  chateau  of  Nantes,  and  with  the  name  of 
Gilles  de  Laval,  Mar^chal  de  Retz.  A  valiant  captain  as  a  young  man, 
this  Gilles  de  Laval  became,  in  1432,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Jean  de 
Craon,  one  of  the  wealthiest  lords  in  France ;  yet  such  was  his  prodigality 
and  so  reckless  his  habits  of  dissipation,  that  he  ran  through  all,  sold  his 
lands  and  ch&teaux,  and  then  sought,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  retrieve 
their  lost  fortunes  by  giving  themselves  up  to  Satan.  Only  in  old  times 
they  used  to  do  this  by  devotion  to  magical  arts  ;  in  our  times  it  is 
done  by  keeping  up  appearances,  fraud  and  embezzlement  supplying  the 
means. 

He  did  not  hesitate  (says  the  chronicle)  to  give  himself  up  to  magic,  pro- 
mising everything  to  the  devil,  even  his  souL  It  was  at  this  neriod  that  he 
began  to  put  young  children  to  death  in  order  that  he  might  employ  their  blood 
and  their  hearts  in  his  diabolical  charms ;  his  people  used  to  entice  the  youn^ 
persons  of  the  neighbourhood  into  his  diateaux  oy  the  offers  of  presents  and 
sweetmeats,  and  they  were  never  seen  again.  Pubhc  scandal  grew  so  loud,  and 
nmrmurs  arose  on  every  side,  that  Gilles  de  Laval  was  consigned  over  to  justice. 
Arrested  in  the  month  of  September,  1440,  he  was  imprisoned  with  two  o(  his 
accomplices  in  the  chateau  of  Nantes. 

The  obscene  and  atrocious  details  of  this  trial,  which  lasted  a  month,  make 
one  tremble  with  horror.  The  number  of  his  victims  appears  to  have  been 
almost  incalculable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  massacres  took  place  almost 
continuously  and  at  Ihe  same  time  in  several  of  his  chateaux,  and  that,  accordinjo^ 
to  his  own  avowfd,  they  lasted  eight  years.  Li  order  to  efface  the  traces  of  his 
cruelty,  he  used  to  consume  ihe  bodies  by  fire  soloi^  as  he  was  in  his  ch&teanz, 
but  if  he  was  travelHng  they  were  disposed  of  by  throwmgthem  into  the  fosses 
d'aisance.  Convicted  of  such  heinous  crimes,  Marshal  de  Ketz  was  condemned 
to  be  hung  and  strangled  with  his  two  accompUces.  The  execution  took  place 
at  Nantes  the  25th  of  October,  1440,  in  the  meadow  of  Biesse,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  a  street  which  bears  the  same  name,  near  the  bridge  of  the 
Madeleine. 

A  more  harmlefls^  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  mcHre  amusing  version  of 
the  same  legend  is  associated  with  a  tower— called  from  the  legend 
^  la  Tom-  du  Diable"— the  ruing  of  which  form  ^  of  the  Chdteau  de 
Montfort.  A  scion  of  the  noble  house  which  derived  its  name  from^  the 
domain,  had  squandered  his  patrimony  in  gaming  and  other  dissipationg. 
Ai  usual,  he  applied  for  asostanoe  to  the  Evil  Spirit.    Under  fuch  eir- 
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comstanceSy  men  knowing  thej  have  done  wrong,  or  aware  that  they  hare 
no  daim,  never  think  of  applying  to  a  Beneficent  Being.  <'  If,"  he  said, 
expostulating  Satan  in  imagination,  **  I  only  had  a  boot  full  of  gold, 
I  would  sell  my  soul  to  him."  Satan,  ever  wutmg  for  victims,  made 
his  presence  known  at  once.  (We  wonder  if  he  would  always  do  so^ 
upon  such  an  offer  being  serioudy  made  ?  We  certainly  should  not  like 
to  try  ;  there  might  be  no  getting  off.)  *^  Hang  your  boot  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  the  archangel,  ''  at  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  of  the 
castle,  and  I  will  fill  it  with  gold,  and  I  promise  to  keep  it  always  full 
upon  the  conditions  you  have  yourself  proposed."  Great  was  Ihe  tem- 
porary joy  of  the  young  Lord  of  Montfort ;  he  could  pay  his  gambling 
debts,  and  continue  his  career  of  dissipation  and  debauchery,  undisturbed 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  morrow.  Such  thoughts,  however,  would  obtrude 
inemselves,  and  in  a  way  he  had  not  calculated  upon.  The  portraits  of 
his  ancestors  seemed  to  be  perpetually  upbraiding  nim  for  his  sacrilegious  . 
impiety.  As  to  that  of  his  good  old  mother,  it  seemed  to  be  positively 
in  flames  whenever  he  approached  it  Gradually  the  horror  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  agony  of  ms  remorse  grew  unendurable.  He  deternuned^ 
at  all  sacrifices,  to  break  his  covenant  with  the  devil.  If,  he  thought,  he 
could  only  make  him  break  his  word  first,  he  could  no  longer  claim  his 
soul.  He  had  promised  to  have  the  boot  filled  with  gold  every  day.  He 
would  cut  off  the  foot,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  it!  Accordingly, 
he  set  to  work  upon  his  wise  conceit,  and  then  followed  thereupon  a  rain 
of  &;old.  Satan  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  fill  up  the  empty  space  up  to  the  boot.  But  the  young  lord  seeing 
his  game,  called  together  his  servants,  and  bade  them  shovel  away  the 
gold  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  not  allow  it  to  accumulate.  It  became 
then  a  struggle  hetween  Satan  and  the  astonished  attendants.  Thb 
unequal  contest  was  continued  from  daybreak  till  mid-day,  and  the  at- 
tendants were  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  the  task,  not  to  mention  the 
many  hard  knocks  they  received  from  the  heaps  of  falling  metal,  when 
suddenly  the  angelus  tolled  in  the  presbytery,  and  it  was  followed  by  a 
fearful  sotmd,  as  of  the  cracking  of  the  tower,  and  scarcely  had  they 
time  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  that  lofty  building,  which  seemd 
strong  enou&;h  to  defy  the  lapse  of  ages,  crumbled  to  the  ground  like  the 
walls  of  Jencho. 

Satan  was  defeated,  and  in  his  passion  he  cast  down  the  monument  o£ 
his  defeat.  The  young  Lord  of  Montfort,  brought  back  by  this  trial  to  a 
proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  own  character  and  to  the  name  he 
bore,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  rebuild  the  tower.  His  descendants 
were  not  a  bit  more  successful,  and  to  the  present  day  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  tower  are  shown  to  travellers  as  the  relics  of  the  ^'Tour  da 
Diable." 

The  Chateau  de  Ham,  celebrated  as  the  place  of  detention  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French,  was  a  feudal  castle  before  being  a  state 
? risen,  and  was  twice  captured,  once  by  the  Spaniards  and  once  by  the 
Russians.  It  is  a  vast  building,  and  its  dark  subterranean  passages,  its 
floomy  cells  and  foul  dungeons,  if  they  could  speak,  would  tell  many  a 
arrowing  tale.  Among  the  local  curiosities  a  stone  is  still  shown  on 
which  is  said  to  be  impressed  the  countenance  of  a  poor  Capuchin,  a 
worthy  and  holy  man,  who,  although  immured  in  prison,  was  not  iJie 
less  austere  in  his  prayers  and  mortifications,  and  who^  durinc^  a  pro- 
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loDged  period  of  incarceration,  never  allowed  himself  any  other  pillow 
than  this  hard  stone. 

Chambord  is  rather  what  the  French  call  a  maison  de  plaisance  than 
a  ch&tean,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  country,  having 
die  additional  advantage  of  standing  in  a  park  some  twenty-tour  miles 
in  circumference,  with  woods  and  covers,  and  a  various  and  picturesque 
configuration  of  soiL  The  place  was  in  favour  with  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Moliere's  comedy,  *^  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  was  first  played  there. 
The  Mar^chal  de  Saxe  ended  his  days  in  the  same  place  in  a  singular 
manner.  He  had  two  regiments  of  Hulans  for  a  garrison,  besides  a 
haras  of  horses  of  the  Ukraine  ;  and  he  played  at  soldiers  to  the  last  r 
flags  floated  over  his  bier,  and  great  guns  solemnised  his  obsequies. 
During  the  Empire,  Chambord  was  given  to  Berthier,  and  in  the  Resto- 
ration it  was  purchased  by  subscription  for  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  who 
still  preserves  the  titie  of  Comte  de  Chambord. 

The  ideal  conquest  of  some  great  legendary  monster  having  brought 
about  the  foundation  of  a  ch&teau  is  common  to  several  such  in  France, 
as,  for  example,  La  GargouiUe  of  Rouen,  La  BSte  de  Gevaudan,  and  La 
Tarasque.  The  latter  appears  to  represent  the  triumph  of  the  true  faith 
over  Paganism,  for  the  aestruction  of  the  great  dragon  of  Tarascon  is 
attributed  to  no  less  a  personage  than  to  Martha,  sister  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. The  castle  of  Tarascon  is  still  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
magnificent  monuments  with  which  the  fifteenth  century  enriched  the 
south  of  France.  It  was  the  chosen  residence  of  King  Ren6  in  about 
1400,  and  it  was  afterwards  the  home  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  till  it 
became  a  state  prison. 

The  Ch&teau  de  Saumur  derives  its  name  from  salvus  murus  con- 
verted into  sauf  mur^  whence  Saumur.  This  castle  was  favoured  by 
Charles  VIL,  and  afterwards  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  illustrious 
Duplessis-Momay,  who  founded  there  a  Protestant  academy.  At  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  in  Vendue,  it  was  seized  by  the  Royalists  under 
Henri  de  Larochejacquelein,  and  was  made  the  centre  'of  operations  of 
the  insurgents  commanded  by  Cath^lineau,  who,  from  simple  waggoner, 
had  become  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  persecuted  royalty. 

Some  of  the  strongholds  of  feudal  France  have,  strange  to  say,  owed 
their  origin  to  the  bad  passions  of  the  prelacy.  Cardinal  Duprat,  who 
erected  the  Ch&teau  de  Nantouillet,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  Destitute  of  all  conscience  or  morality,  having  no  respect  for 
religion  or  laws,  this  passionate,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous  prelate 
robbed  the  people  and  the  privileged  classes  alike,  sacrificed^  France  to 
the  pope]  and  king,  and  instigated  death  and  torture  against  the  Cal- 
vinists.  The  only  match  to  the  treacherous  chancellor  of  Francis  I.  was 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  cajole.  This  bad  man 
met  with  a  just  anticipation  of  the  punishment  that  awaited  his  crimes  in 
another  world  in  a  lousy  disease,  which  brought  about  his  death  in  that 
very  castle  which  he  had  built  at  Nantouillet  for  the  better  security  of 
his  ill-gotten  wealth.  The  chateau  is  a  mere  farm  in  the  present  day, 
bat  it  still  preserves  many  relics  of  interest. 

The  Chllteau  d' Amboise,  originally  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  twice 

destroyed  by  the  Normans  and  rebuilt  by  the  nrst  Counts  of  Anjou, 

nmks  among  the  most  celebrated  in  France.     It  is  beautifully  situated 

at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Loire  and  Amasse,  and  approached  by  a 
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bridge  whose  aaiiqaity  ts  attested  by  Oragorj  of  Toui« ;  its  fefty  ^tt- 
naded  towers,  its  extensive  crenelated  walls,  and  its  i4^1y»deeonited 
du^l,  give  to  it  at  onoe  an  imponng  and  pict«ii«8qtte  appeannce. 
Amboise  became  a  royal  Kndenca  under  Philippe  de  Yaloisy  and 
Louis  XI.  founded  there  his  order  of  Saint  Michel,  tbe  &^  kntgfat  who 
TictcHnously  combated  the  legendary  dragon,  the  ancient  aneaiy  of  man* 
kind.  Charles  VIII.  met  ^lis  deatii  in  the  same  chateau  hy  manii^^  hia 
head  against  the  top  of  a  low  postern  gate  when  going  out  into  the  cUtdi 
to  play  at  tennis.     The  spot  is  still  ^own  to  travellers. 

The  most  interesting  historical  incident,  however,  associated  with 
Ajmboise  is  the  oon^iracy  of  the  Calvinitt  La  Renaudie  against  the 
Guises,  known  as  the  '^  conjuration  d' Amboise,"  in  the  time  of  Fraacis  XL 
The  princes,  informed  of  tibe  conspiracy,  hastened  to  Ambobe,  whilst  La 
Re&andie  himself,  after  a  public  exhortation  at  Nantes,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  De  Thou,  bad  gone  to  raise  levies  in  Paris.  Thus,  as  the 
conspirators  repaired  to  avoid  suspicion  in  small  detaehaatiits  to  Ambotse, 
they  were  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  cast  into  dungeons  <» 
hung  &om  the  ramparts.  As  La  Renaudie  was  in  his  turn  tcaversing 
the  forest  of  Chateau  Renaud,  he  was  met  by  his  oousin,  young  Far- 
daillon,  who  ran  at  him  pistol  in  hand.  The  wary  captain,  howefeiv 
jwnped  off  his  horse,  and  inflicted  two  mortal  sword-wounds  upon  his 
enemy;  but  he  was  himself  slain  by  a  ^wt  from  an  azqwebuae  fired  by 
one  of  PaidaiUon's  attendants.  His  body,  taken  to  Amboise,  was  sus- 
pended from  a  gallows,  with  the  insoription,  ^  La  Renaudie,  £t  Lafor^ 
chef  des  rebdles." 

Most  chateaux  will,  like  the  abbeys  of  old,  be  found  to  have  been 
built  in  picturesque  situations.  Noniing  can  be  more  beautiful,  for 
example,  than  the  handsome  and  well-built  <^iteau  of  Axay-le-Rideao, 
erected  on  an  island  of  the  Indre,  surrounded  by  wat^  and  embosomed 
among  trees.  It  is  supposed  to  ha^re  been  called  Le  Rideau  from  its 
b^g  thus  curtained  by  va^duns.  It  is  a  building  of  rarious  style  and 
architecture,  its  ancient  towers  dating  from  die  time  of  one  Hugo 
Ridelly,  Lord  of  Azay.  It  passed  through  many  hands,  and  Frands  I., 
whose  court,  Brantdme  tdls  us,  was  ^'  assez  gentiment  corrompue,"  and 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  revive  the  chivalrous  ideas  <^  olden  times,  made 
it  one  of  his  hunting  seats  and  pleasure-houses.  The  intertwined  letters 
supported  by  little  loves,  characteristic  of  iiie  times,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  rooms  of  tiie  Chateau  d'Azay. 

A  great  massive  tower,  the  remains  <^  what  was  onee  a  consklerable 
fortress  at  Bourbon  I'Archambault,  oeldbrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  has 
a  story  connected  with  its  femtasiic  name,  La  Quiquengrogne.  When 
Duke  Louis  L  was  about  to  erect  tiie  said  towei^  the  citiaens  murmured, 
as  they  conceived  it  to  be  a  menace  to  their  liberties.  The  duke  placed 
his  culverins  on  the  ramparts,  and  said,  ^  On  la  bitira  qui  qu'en  grogne." 
And  he  did  build  it,  and  then  christened  it  *^  Qui  qu'en  grogne,  tel  est 
mon  plaisir."  These  words  served  as  a  device  to  the  first  Joiesand  Dukes 
of  Bourbon.     The  building  now  serves  for  a  prison  and  a  clock-tower. 

The  name  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  is  associated  with  several  ch&teaux,  but 
her  favourite  home  was  the  domain  left  to  her  by  her  husband,  Pierre  de 
Breze,  beautifully  situated  at  the  opening  of  a  fine  valley  watered  by  the 
united  £ure  and  Vesque,  embosomed  in  the  forest  of  Dreux,  and  close  to 
the  large  village  of  Ajiet     The  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  in  love  with  Diana 
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ivfaen  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  and  the  fair  widow  twenty-six.  Her 
lirals  at  court,  more  partieulariy  Catherine  de  M^icis  and  the  Duchesse 
d'Etampes,  used  to  call  her,  even  at  the  onset  ot  her  career,  la  vieille  ridee. 
When  the  duke  became  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  II.,  the  old  castle 
of  the  Rings  of  Navarre,  no  longer  suited  to  the  brilliant  fortune  of  the 
all-powerful  favourite,  was  knocked  down,  and  a  sumptuous  palace  erected 
in  its  stead,  cel^rated  by  contemporary  poets  under  the  name  of  Dianet. 
The  letters  H.  and  D.  intertwined  were  by  royal  permission,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  placed  over  the  chimneys,  doors,  and 
windows,  surmounted  by  a  crown ;  the  crescent  surmounting  the  towers 
^presented  Diana  herself,  and  the  mydwlogical  deity  was  further  em- 
blemed forth  in  bronze  over  the  principal  entrance. 

Popular  opinion  associated  the  arts  of  magic  with  the  long  hold  that 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  possessed  over  the  affections 
of  the  king.  All  her  magic  lay  in  the  charms  of  her  mind,  her  natural 
abilities,  and  her  graceful  deportment.  According  to  Brant6me,  nature 
had  been  unusually  partial  to  her :  she  was  never  3l.  In  the  coldest  days 
of  winter  she  washed  her  face  in  spring  water,  and  never  used  any  other 
cosmetic.  Every  day  of  her  life  she  rose  at  six,  rode  out  five  or  six  miles, 
and  then  returned  to  bed,  where  «he  read  till  noon.  "  Strange  alliance 
of  activity  and  of  idleness !"  says  the  old  chronicler.  Diana  died  at*  Anet 
«t  seventy  years  of  age,  and  6rant6me  assures  us  that  she  was  still  beauti- 
ful. She  was  true  to  her  sovereign,  for  it  is  related  that,  when  Henry 
was  dying  from  the  lance-wound  inflicted  by  Montgomery,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  ordered  her  to  withdraw  and  restore  the  jewels  of  the  crown.  "  Is 
the  king  dead  ?"  asked  Diana ;  and  when  told  that  he  was  still  alive,  but 
that  he  would  not  get  through  the  day,  "  I  have  no  other  master  yet, 
then,"  she  replied ;  "  let  my  enemies  know  that  I  fear  them  not ;  when 
tfie  prince  sh^l  have  ceased  to  exist,  I  shall  be  too  much  buried  in  grief 
^r  the  loss  to  be  sensible  to  any  annoyances  which  it  may  please  them 
to  inflict  upon  me."  The  Chateau  d'Anet,  although  afterwards  devoted 
to  purposes  of  beneficence  by  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  was  one  of  the  many 
sacrificed  to  popular  frenzy  at  the  great  revolution. 

The  chateau  of  Scant  Fargeau  is  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  a  lady 
of  a  very  different  character,  the  noble,  clever,  and  fair  Anne  Marie 
Louise,  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  renowned  for  the  number  of  offers  of 
marriage  which  were  made  to  her,  renowned  for  her  participation  in  the 
stormy  incidents  of  the  Fronde,  and  renowned  for  her  exile  to  the  chS,teau 
of  Saint  Fargeau,  where  she  compensated  her  losses  by  assembling  around 
her  the  most  distinguished  literary  persons  of  the  time,  and  where  she 
indited  her  memoirs.  A  weakness  of  her  old  age,  a  foolish  passion  for 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,  whom  she  privately  espoused,  and  to  whom  she  be- 
queathed the  castle  of  Saint  Fargeau,  must  not  be  permitted  to  tarnish 
*l^e  lustre  of  a  character  so  remarkable  in  its  youth  and  its  prime. 

The  chS-teau  of  the  Coucys  in  Pieardy  has  the  old  legend  depicted  on 
its  gateway  of  one  of  its  lords,  Enguerrand  III.,  destroying  a  great  beast 
who  had  long  devastated  the  neighbouring  country.  The  walls  and  towers 
of  the  ancient  castle  date  back  to  1052.  The  central  tower  is  a  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  finest  relics  of  mediaeval  times.  The 
Coucys  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  feudal  chieftains  in  all  France ; 
they  bearded  Louis  le  Gros,  and  in  their  palmy  days  set  all  authority  at  de- 
fiance.    It  is  of  one  of  them — Raoul  de  Coucy,  who  left  for  the  Holy 
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Laud,  1191 — ^that  the  well-known  story  is  told  of  his  sending  back  bis 
heart  to  the  lady  of  Fayel ;  but  the  said  organ,  in  which  love  was  sup- 
posed, in  those  anti-physiological  days  to  reside,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  jealous  monster  of  a  husband,  he  made  the  lady  partake  of  the 
relic  in  a  repast.  The  story  is  told  by  Froissart  of  Gabrielle  de  Vergy, 
and  that  is  the  name  also  assumed  as  the  correct  one  by  De  Belloy  in  his 
tragedy  of  the  same  name.  The  old  castle,  dismantled  by  Mazarin,  and 
tumbled  down  by  the  earthquake  of  1692,  is  at  present  only  a  melan- 
choly and  ruinous  memorial  of  the  magnificence  and  chivalry  of  its  an- 
cient lords. 

Of  all  the  ch&teaux  of  France,  that  of  Chenonceaux  is  one  of  the  most 
inviting,  by  its  position  and  by  its  architecture,  nor  is  it  devoid  of  in- 
teresting associations.  This  unique  chUteau  is  thrown  across  the  bed  of 
the  river  Cher,  resting  on  an  island  and  the  two  banks,  whilst  around  it 
expands  the  soft  landscape  of  Touraine.  Begun  by  Bohier,  it  must  have 
cost  no  end  of  money,  to  judge  by  the  device  still  met  with  on  its  walls — 
*'  S'il  vient  a  point,  il  m'en  soverra"  (souviendra).  Passing  from  the  hands 
of  the  Connetable  de  Montmorency  into  those  of  Francis  I.,  the  monarch 
gave  this  pleasant  residence  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who,  however,  ex- 
chaged  it  with  Catherine  de  Medicis  for  the  Chateau  de  Chaumont.  It 
did  not  receive  all  its  architectural  development  and  embellishments  till 
the  time  of  Louise  de  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  de  Vaud^mont,  who 
was  married  to  Henry  III.  in  1575.  Such  a  ch&teau,  unlike  the  more 
gloomy  fortresses  of  feudal  times,  was  worth  keeping,  and  it  was  piur- 
chased  by  the  Fermier-Gen^ral  Dupin,  the  same  who  befriended  Jean- 
Jacques  Kousseau. 

Each  of  then  umerous  possessors  of  this  charming  residence,  which, 
built  partly  on  arches  over  the  river,  presents  a  confused  yet  imposing 
mass  of  buildings  of  various  ages  to  the  eye,  has  left  traces  behind  him 
more  or  less  characteristic.  The  old  escutcheons,  with  their  strange  de- 
vices, mark  the  labours  of  Bohier ;  the  trophies  of  arms  suspended  in  the 
galleries  recal  the  time  of  Montmorency;  Francis  I.  had  his  boudoir  here, 
as,  also,  his  confessional,  in  a  small  but  elegant  chapel.  There  is  at 
once  taste,  luxury,  and  coquetry  in  the  chamber  of  Diane  de  Poitiers ; 
there  is  royal  g^ndeur  and  magnificence  in  the  apartments  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  The  gloomy  thoughts  of  Louise  de  Lorraine  show  them- 
selves in  her  apartments,  the  tapestries  of  which  are  in  black,  and  their 
sole  ornament  is  the  portrait  of  Henry  III.,  the  object  of  her  long  and 
bitter  regrets.  Lastly,  the  tastes  and  manners  of  another  epoch  are 
brought  before  us  when  we  penetrate  into  the  room  where  the  portrait 
of  Madame  Dupin,  in  a  costume  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  rivets  the  at- 
tention ;  or  into  the  theatre,  in  which  Rousseau  was  applauded  not  only 
as  an  author  but  also  as  an  actor. 

But  what  chateau  in  all  beautiful  France  has  not  it^  associations  of 
feudal  rapine,  chivalrous  feats,  passages  of  love,  incidents  and  events 
common  alike  to  noble  and  to  gentle  life  ?  Such  buildings  are,  in  every 
instance — although  their  chronicles  may  be  effaced  and  lost  to  history 
and  even  to  tradition — the  monuments  of  a  bygone  epoch  of  the  deepest 
and  most  romantic  interest.  Many  are  the  legends  connected  vrith  them, 
however,  which  are  still  extant,  and  we  may  possibly  return  to  them  at 
some  future  opportunity. 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES  ON  LITERATUBE  IN  FBANCE. 

BT  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

XL — Emile  de  Bonnechose  :  Histobt  of  England.* 

M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose  is  already  known  in  this  country  by  his 
"  History  of  France,"  if  not  by  his  "  Four  Conquests  of  England,"  his 
"  Sacred  History,"  his  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,"  his  tragedy 
of  "  Rosemunde,"  his  prize-poem  on  "  Sylvain  Bailly,"  and  his  romance 
of  "  Christophe  Sauval,  or  Society  in  France  under  the  Restoration." 
His  historical  works  have  been  found  useful  for  educational  purposes, 
being  clearly  written,  painstaking,  comprehensive,  judicious,  and  on  the 
"whole  impartial.  He  is  not  of  the  profound,  philosophic,  or  picturesque 
school ;  no  Michelet,  no  Guizot,  no  Ferrari.  He  answers  rather  to  our 
Keightley,  than  to  our  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  or  Froude.  His  books  are 
serviceable  text-books,  manuals  with  a  deal  of  condensed  information  in 
them,  handy-books  (in  Lord  St.  Leonards's  phrase)  that  deserve  to  be 
well  handled.  The  work  on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  and  of  which  two 
Tolumes  are  now  before  the  public — professedly  a  compendious  and  com* 
plete  History  of  England — ^is  likely  to  enhance  his  reputation,  not  only 
in  the  degree  of  it,  but  the  kind.  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  it  will 
find  interested  readers  and  well-disposed  critics.  The  Englishman  will 
be  pleased  to  find  his  country's  History  related  by  a  Frenchman  with  so 
much  fairness,  temper,  and  intelligent  sympathy.  He  will  thankfully 
note  the  comparative  absence  of  those  mis-spelt  names  and  very  French 
misapprehensions  which  are  apt  to  run  riot  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. Of  course  there  are  words  to  be  met  with,  differing  in  outward 
r*  e  &om  our  insular  use  of  them — sometimes  such  slight  peculiarities, 
instance,  as  Black-Heath,  Smith- Field,  Black- Friars,  and  Seven- 
Oaks;  sometimes  a  real  organic  heterography,  such  as  Thomas  Moore 
the  martyr,  Witgift  the  archbishop,  Hewkins  and  Frobasher  the  admirals, 
Blakstone  the  legist,  Hansart  the  printer.  Sir  Henri  Hallam  the  historian 
(by  the  way,  Sir  Henri  and  M.  Hallam  take  turn  and  turn  about, 
impartially  and  indifferently  enough),  the  town  of  Shresbury  (which  in 
like  manner  becomes  Schrewsbury,  by  way  of  a  change),  and  Devize 
(which  afterwards  rights  itself  as  I>evizes).t  So  again  we  have  "  cette 
race  vigoureuse"  of  English  "  Yomen,"  and  (in  vexatious  uniformity  this 
time)  Perkins  Warbeck  (until  we  are  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  Perkins  as 
ever  Henry  Tudor  could  be),  and  the  "  He  de  Whigt,"  and  the  "  chS.teaa 
de  Fortheringay,"  &c.  Yet  M.  de  Bonnechose  is  designedly  observant 
of  spelling — as  he  shows  in  a  note  on  the  name  of  Mary  Stuart's  *'  maitre 
d'hotel,  Andr6  Melvil,"  wherein  we  are  told  that  Sir  Andrew  is  named 
Helvin  in  the  contemporary  records,  and  has  only  come  to  -be  called 
Melvil,  by  later  usage.  In  another  note  Reaumer  is  corrected  for  calling 
Elizabeth's  favourite.  Lord  Clanricarde,  Clancarty.  So  that  the  historian 
is,  by  profession,  particular  about  proper  (and  improper)  names.     His 

*  Histoire  d'Angleterre,  depois  les  temps  les  plus  recul^.  Par  M.  Emile  de 
Bonnechose.    Tomes  I.,  II.    Paris:  Didier.    1857-58. 

f  Indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  almost  every  such  word  mis-spelt  in  one 
page,  is  (by  some  law,  or  good  luck  perhaps)  spelt  right  in  another. 
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tables  of  errata  in  either  volume  do  not,  however,  include  any  of  ihe 
petty  slips  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  notice.  That  so  few  occur,  even 
of  this  magnitude  (meaning  the  reverse),  is  most  noticeable  in  a  French- 
man's History  of  England. 

Apart  from  the  writings  of  his  own  countrymen,  in  relation  to  the 
subject  be  is  now  engaged  upon,  M.  de  Bonneehose  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  our  Sharon  Turners,  Mackintoshes,  Lingards,  Hallams, 
Macaulays,  Campbells,  &c. — to  say  nothing  of  his  researches  into  Bede, 
Matthew  Paris  (whether  at  first  or  second-hand),  Camden,  Spelman, 
Hales,  Burnet,  Hume,  Blackstone,  and  other  elders.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  that  he  has  always  consulted,  or  turned  to  the  account  he 
might  have  done,  the  more  recent  works  which  illustrate  some  particular 
period.  For  example,  we  observe  no  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr* 
rauli  in  the  section  on  Alfred  the  Great;  none  whatever  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
Remarkable  work  in  the  chapters  about  Henry  VIH.  "With  regard  to 
French  historians,  he  comes  frequently  into  collision  with  Augastm 
Tliierry,  whose  very  able  but  very  one-^ded  studies  of  Anglo-Saxon 
story  he  had  already  criticised,  after  a  damaging  sort,  in  his  prize^sssy 
On  the  Quatre  Conquetes  de  tAngleterre,  Thierry  represents  everything 
feu{  destroyed  in  England  by  the  Norman  invaders — the  ancient  instita* 
tions  abolished — the  entire  soil  transferred  to  foreign  possessors — and  the 
government  settled  on  utterly  difiRerent  bases.  Whereas  M.  de  Bonne- 
ehose sees  the  Normans  gracing  new  institutions  on  living  trunks^  and 
preserving  a  close  analogy,  a  close  affinity,  a  near  resemblance,  between 
^ast  and  present.  "  M.  Thierry, **  he  says,  "  distingue  jusqu'a  dob 
jours,  deux  peuj^es  en  Angleterre,  et  je  n'en  vois  qu'un.**  He  shows 
cause,  incidentally,  as  he  goes  along,  against  Thierry's  notions,  for  m- 
Btance,  of  Earl  Godwin  being  the  champion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cause, — 
of  a  conspiracy  against  Stephen  being  tm  complot  general  of  all  the 
Saxons,  and  of  the  Saxons  only, — of  A'Becket's  resistance  to  Henry  TL 
being  an  effect  of  Saxon  hatred  against  Norman  supremacy,  and  of  that 
primate's  being  nothing  less  than  Vidole  de  la  race  anglaise  ou  scuamne. 
'  Haviug  paid  especial  attention  to  the  early  stages  of  our  Engfidi 
History,  M.  de  Bonneehose  gives  to  his  opening  chapters  a  weight  and 
interest  not  too  commonly  found  in  narratives  concerned  with  the  period 
in  question.  Craels  and  Britons,  Cassibelan  and  Carractacus,  the  mission 
of  Augustin  and  the  adventures  of  Alfred — dynasty  after  dynasty,  inva- 
sion after  invasion,  have  justice  done  them,  so  far  as  historical  justice  is 
perhaps  practicable  at  this  time  of  day.  The  chapters  on  the  Heptarchy 
under  the  Bretwaldas,  and  on  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  time  of  Egbert 
(King  of  Wessex,  and  the  last  of  the  Bretwaldas)  to  the  death  of  Edgar, 
are  written  with  as  much  care  and  spirit  as  those  on  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  or  the  English  Reformation. 

The  reign  of  Edgar,  M.  de  Bonneehose  pronounces  the  happiest,  if 
not  the  ifiost  brilliant,  in  the  annals  of  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  Tlie 
brother  and  successor  of  Edwy,  whose  brief  and  troubled  reign  ended  in 
A.D.  959,  Edgar,  had  the  rare  fortune  of  maintaining  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereignty  for  sixteen  years,  and  without  drawing  the  swonl,  in  the 
highest  degree  of  power  and  unity  it  had  ever  attained.  It  would  be 
difficult,  writes  the  historian,  to  say  which  was  the  more  to  Edgar's  honovr 
: — ^the  splendour  of  his  crown,  or  the  title  of  ^^  pacific,"  wiSch  his  con- 
temporaries bestowed,  and  which  posterity  confirmed. 
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Educated  afiber  the  death  of  King  Edmund,  hia  lather,  by  a  relatiim 
named  Athelstane^  an  ealdorman  or  count  of  Mercian  Edgar  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  that  eountry :  they  compiled  his  brother  to  sanetioa 
tibeir  choice,  and  when^  after  Edwy's  decease,  Edgar  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Wessex,  the  Mercians  and  Danes,  who  in  the  preceding  wax 
Imd  made  common  oauae,  regarded  this  prince  as  the  man  d£.  their  election, 
and  remidned  loyal  to  him ;  and  thus  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  Northumbrians^  and  Mardans,  were  peaceably  reunited  durii^ 
bi&retgR* 

^'  Edgar  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  prosperity  of  his  statesi : 
he  protected  eommeifce  and  fbr^gners,  whom  the  calls  of  traffic  drew  to 
England  &om  the  banks  of  the  Saxe,  from  Denmark  and  Flanders :  he 
xe-established  the  real  value  of  money,  making  it  one  and  the  samA 
throughout  his  realms^  as  he  also  did  in  the  case  of  weights  and  mea* 
snres:  he  maintained  a  strict  administration  of  justice,  preserved  his 
co<untry  from  foreign  invasions  by  means  of  a  very  numerous  fleet,  which 
he  s^Murated  into  three  stationary  divi»OQS,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
aides  of  Britain,  himself  making  a  yearly  tour  round  the  island  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  his  squadrons :  and  lastly,  he  prevented  seditious  rinngs 
and  intestine  wars^  by  a  studious  exhibition  of  respect  for  the  customs  of 
the  Danes^  and  a  constant  solicitude  for  their  welfare." 

Nor,  among  the  useful  acts  of  Edgar's  government,  does  the  historian 
forget  to  mention  the  wholesale  destruction  of  wolves — driven  from  his 
terntories  to  take  refuge  in  Wales.  Thither  the  royal  animosity  followed 
them  ;  die  royal  ingenuity  hitting  on  a  scheme — and  pretty  effectual  it 
proved-— of  changing  the  subsidy  in  hard  cash  imposed  on  Wales  by 
King  Athelstane^  into  a  yearly  tribute  of  three  hundred  heads  of  these 
unhappy,  expatriated,  starved-out  refugees.  And  a  good  riddance  too, 
whatever  the  Gens  Lupinum  might,  quite  excusably,  think  to  the  eon 
irary.  Thanks  to  King  Edgar's  policy,  the  howl  of  the  wolf  has  long 
been  an  unknown  soimd  in  England,  unless  you  like  to  pay  a  shilling  for 
hearing  it  (and  even  then  pianissimo)  in  zoological  gardens  or  peripar 
te^  menageries :  to  hear  it  in  English  poetry  you  must  now-a-days  go 
many  a  mile  beyond  Anglesea,  or  the  Land's  End,  or  that  Dover  beach 
where  Shak^eare  indeed  makes  a  sea-captain^  in  Henry  YI.'s  time^  hear 
this  among  other  night  sounds — 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jadea 
That  drag  the  tragic  mdancholy  night : 

whereas  we  now  connect  the  ululatus^  ^*  making  night  hideous,"  with 
Oonalaska,  or  some  such  outlandish  quadrisyllable^  whence  Campbell, 
for  instance,  g^ves  us  the  genuine  artide,  neat  as  imported, 

And  wafts,  across  the  waves'  tumultuous  roar. 
The  wolfs  long  howl  from  Oonalaska*s  shore. 

But  we  keep  King  Edgar  waiting ;  which  is  more  than  he  did  with  the 
wolves. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  his  reign  was  ihe  reform  of  the  clergy 
by  Dunstan,  who  enjoyed,  under  this  sovereign,  an  unbounded  degree  of 
favour,  and  whom  M.  de  Bonnechose  too  favours,  on  the  whole,  with 
perhi^  undue  indulgence.  E^gar  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  in 
the  work  of  ^^  reformation ;"  and  grated  monks  have  recompensed  hhOf 
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after  their  sorty  with  flaming  eulogies,  despite  the  flagrant  immoralities 
wftiich^  to  say  file  least,  counterbalanced  his  <<  eminent  qualities.''  Elfrids 
has  been  celebrated  by  romancers  and  poets ;  how  he  came  by  her,  is  a 
theme  for  tragedy  for  all  time — and  in  these  times  would  be  a  case  for 
coroner,  jury,  and  black-capt  judge. 

Our  historian  does  homage  to  the  puissance  and  grandeur  of  Edgar, 
who  himself  made  the  most  of  it,  and  superbly  assumed  the  style  of  King 
of  England  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  monarch  of  Albion  and 
sovereign  of  the  island-kings.  A  signal  instance  of  his  pride  of  power 
is  related,  during  a  sojourn  he  made  in  Chester,  when  he  went  out  boat- 
ing on  the  Dee  one  fine  morning,  and  made  eight  kings  (vassals  of  his, 
every  soul  of  them)  take  the  oars  and  work  with  a  vrill  (or  he  would  know 
the  reason  why),  himself  meanwhile  acting  as  steersman,  and,  we  may 
suppose,  keeping  as  sharp  a  look-out  and  as  sharp  a  tongue  for  any 
fellow  out  of  the  eight  that  shirked  work,  or  pulled  out  of  time^  or 
caught  crabs,  as  ever  did  Oxford  captain  on  the  Isis,  or  Cantab  on  the 
Cam.  Prelates  and  thanes  followed  in  their  barks,  while  the  multitude 
on  the  banks  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  acclamations.  Eight  pair 
of  royal  hands  tugging  at  the  oar,  at  the  bidding  of  their  liege  lord,  and 
for  the  delectation  of  a  bank-side  mob,  was  no  every-day  sight.  To 
judge  by  the  complacent  comments  of  his  majesty  the  helmsman,  when 
the  fun  was  over,  and  the  crew  dispersed,  it  seems  to  have  come  o£F  capi- 
tally, and  almost  to  have  deserved  an  encore. 

Edgar  said,  on  landing,  that  his  successors  might  verily  regard  them- 
selves as  kings,  after  the  spectacle  of  that  day's  work.  But  there  wag 
more  of  the  showy  than  the  solid  in  the  present  prosperity  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarchy.  Seeds  of  decay  were  germinating  within.  The  law 
of  hereditary  succession  was  disreg^arded,  traditional  respect  for  the  race 
of  Odin  and  of  Cerdic  was  dwindling  away,  and  the  influence  of  religion 
was  equally  on  the  wane.  A  standing  peril  existed  in  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  population  at  large.  The  Danes  in  the  south,  as  well  as 
in  the  north  and  the  east,  were  ever  on  the  alert  for  mischief ;  while  the 
nation  itself  had  become  comparatively  pacific  during  Edgar's  long  and 
pacific  reign.  Edgar  g^ne,  the  Danes  soon  were  up  and  doing.  His 
successors,  like  those  of  Charlemagne,  were  degenerate,  and  came  to 
grief. 

The  estimate  M.  de  Bonnechose  sets  on  the  results  of  the  Danish  inva- 
sion, is  to  the  following  effect.  When  this  pagan  and  barbarous  people, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  took  in  nand  the  subjection  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  latter  were  still  divided  into  several  nations  recently 
converted  to  Christianity  and  civilisation.  They  might,  at  this  epoch,  in 
passing  under  the  Danish  yoke,  have  fallen  again  into  barbarism,  and 
returned,  partially  at  least,  to  the  worship  and  manners  of  their  savage 
conquerors.  The  genius  of  Alfred  the  Great,  his  heroism  and  his  virtues, 
were  the  salvation  of  England.  His  successors  consolidated  his  labours ; 
and  when,  more  than  a  century  after  his  time,  a  Danish  prince  assumed 
the  crown  of  Cerdic,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  organisation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  society,  notwithstanding  the  relaxation  of  morals,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  victorious  invasion,  and  the  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  the  reign,  as  long  as  it  was  disastrous,  of  Edgar's  second  son 
(Ethebed  H.).  It  was  the  fortune  of  England,  that  the  first  Danish 
prince  who  really  governed  her,  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn— for  Sweyn 
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himself  lived  only  to  be  just  recognised  as  her  king,^^l(|0f  JMkJ 
should  be  a  great  man,  one  that  would  count  it  his  glory  iS^enl  ___  _^ 
civilismg  efforts  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  in  ^tUt^^SS^ 
Saxon  line. 

On  the  whole,  then,  and  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  evils  that  must 
ever  accompany  the  invasions  of  a  ferocious  people,  those  of  the  Danes 
were  productive,  in  the  long  run,  of  some  importaiit  and  favourable  re- 
sults for  England.  They  forced  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  rallying  and  uniting  against  the  common  enemy ;  they  con- 
tributed, accordingly,  to  the  suppression  of  those  barriers  which  separated 
one  kingdom  from  another,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  fusion  of  these 
scattered  particles  into  a  single  monarchy  which  continued  to  flourish  for 
nearly  a  century ;  they  reanimated  and  long  cherished  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  made  indispensable  the  construction  of  a  multitude  of 
fortresses  to  repel  foreign  aggression.  These  fortresses  became  so  many 
towns  defended  by  a  martial  and  numerous  population ;  and  this  class  of 
men,  which  thus  early  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  destinies  of  the 
English  nation,  made  from  that  time  large  stndes  of  rapid  progress. 

The  celebrated  tax  known  by  the  name  of  Dane-gelt,  which  was  origi- 
nally imposed  while  the  panic  of  Danish  invasion  was  at  its  height,  did 
not  cease  with  this  agitating  occasion  for  it :  hundreds  of  years  after 
Danish  demands  were  at  an  end,  this  impost  (or,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
imposition)  was  punctiliously  kept  up,  on  the  plea  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm.  It  was,  with  tithes,  the  first  regular  and  uniform 
tax  laid  upon  the  nation,  and  while  it  contributed  to  national  unity  it 
placed  useful  resources  in  the  hands  of  the  prince. 

The  Danish  marine  was  very  superior  to  that  of  any  other  European 
people ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  it  as  a  model  in  reforming  their  own, 
and  the  progress  they  made  in  this  department  was  of  extreme  import- 
ance for  a  people  whom  nature  seemed,  by  the  geographical  position  as- 
signed them,  to  summon  to  such  high  destinies  in  the  Ocean-world. 

The  establishment  of  Danish  settlers  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  means  of  placing  Great  Britain  in  commercial  relations  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  entire  Northern  coast  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  more  espe- 
cially at  the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  in  subsequent  times,  that 
the  mfluence  of  these  ancient  settlements  made  itself  felt  in  England,  in 
&cilitating  the  fusion  of  Anglo-Saxons  with  Normans,  of  the  sons  of  the 
conquered  with  those  of  the  conquerors. 

Historians  are  at  variance  about  both  the  origin  and  the  politics  of 
Earl  Godwin.  Modem  writers  have  contended  that  he  was  as  base-born 
as  could  be,  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle  calls  him  the  son  of 
Walnoth,  chieftain  of  the  Saxons  of  the  south.  Thierry  sees  in  him  the 
champion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cause,  the  hero  of  national  independence ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  twice  during  the  reign  of  Harold  I.,  and  in  critical  cir- 
'  --..Cjpistances,  Godwin's  conduct  was  opposed  to  what  such  a  role  would 
have  prescribed — viz.,  in  the  hostile  part  he  played  on  distinct  occasions 
against  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred.  M.  de  Bonnechose  regards  the  charac- 
ter of  Godwin  as  a  problem.  At  the  same  time  he  fully  recognises,  as 
beyond  all  question,  the  Earl's  consummate  cleverness  and  immense 
ambition.  <'  His  first  success  emboldened  him  to  aim  at  everything  and 
to  be  deterred  by  no  obstacle  :  sacrificing  every  other  interest  to  that  of 
power,  Godwin  sided  successively  with  each  party  as  it  gained  the  day, 
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fefsftking  irith  equal  iBunlity  Sszoim  fbr  Danes  and  Daned  €or  Saseu  i 
be  stuck  neither  at  treason  nor  at  open  revolt,  when  the  ohyeei  was  ta 
Mdse  himself,  or  to  ke^  hb  groond;  and  if  he  shed  no  more  hbod^if  As 
crimes  he  perpetrated  were  not  more  numerous,  it  was  only  heeausa  fiir- 
tane's  last  favour  rendered  thean  uimeoessarj  to  his  amhitious  ends.  He 
was  one  o£  those  men  whose  triumphant  audacity  h^cts  immediaUe 
w<oiinds  on  puhfic  morals,  and  who  give  a  shodc  to  die  state  i»>t  so  mmA 
hy  their  success  as  hj  their  example.** 

In  his  summarj  ot  ^  general  reanlts  of  the  Norman  C<»^ue8ty  M.  de 
Botmechose  points  oat  how  it  put  an  end  to  Danish  invarions,  and  firaed 
Ae  country  from  a  peril  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  as  constant  as 
it  was  serious ;  how  it  doaUed  ^  strenglii  o£  England,  which^  aa  Sir 
William  Temple  observed,  ratl^r  possessed  Normandy  ikaaa,  was  tekea 
possession  of  by  her,  and  whidi  exercised  a  new  influence  in  Europeaa 
politics — there  being,  from  this  period,  few  important  negotiations  ia 
whidi  England's  voice  was  not  heard,  or  her  strong  hand  lelt — while  ker 
maritime  eommoroe  became  very  hugely  dev^oped,  both  in  &irc^  afld 
Asia» 

As  reg^ards  her  religious,  civil,  and  political  constatntkn^  Engkmd 
owed  to  the  Conquest,  our  historian  affirms,  various  o^er  advsntagei^ 
simie  of  whkh  were  not  recognised  for  many  a  long  year.  The  monds 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  die  ignorance  ol  As 
Anglo-Saxon  clergy  something  prodigious  ;  whereas  the  Normans  weie 
nearer  to  the  time  of  Iheir  conversion  to  Christianify,  and  soon  j«oved 
thdr  superiority  in  aeal,  enlightenment,  and  cleriod  discipline.  !%• 
ecclesiastical  body,  for  the  most  part  remodelled  after  the  Conquest  was 
instructed  and  controlled  by  Lanfranc,  who  did  for  the  Ai^lo-Norman 
Church  what  the  primate  Theodore  had  done,  several  ages  before  kifli^ 
ioft  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  futhful  manifested  AeW  faith  by  provoldi^ 
one  another  to  good  worics,  in  the  shape  of  ^  pious  foundations,"  and  the 
land  was  rapidly  covered  with  beautiM  structures  diat  have  been  one  ef 
its  glories  ever  since. 

The  most  immediate  advantage,  in  respect  of  civil  and  political  (nrdei^ 
for  winch  England  was  indebted  to  the  Conquest,  when  time  had  put  aa 
end  to  rooliation  and  ravage,  ^*  was  the  establishment  of  a  superior  pi^iee, 
rendered  easy  l^  the  hierarchical  and  regular  constitution  <^  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  still  nunre  so  by  their  strict  dependence  on  the  Crown»  In 
this  way  was  public  peace  maintained  and  all  the  relations  of  soeielj 
s^engihened."  William  put  down  certain  abominable  praotiees,  forbid- 
ding ^  the  selling  of  young  persons  of  either  sex  to  strangers,  y/rbach  had 
been  a  means  of  disgraceful  profit  to  Godwin ;  and,  oppressor  as  he  was^ 
the  Conqueror  did  at  London  as  Gelon  had  done  at  Carthage — he  de- 
creed in  ^Eivour  of  humanity."  As  Montesquieu  says  of  Grdon,  and  Vm 
veto  against  the  immolation  of  children — il  sHpulati  pour  le  genre  te« 
nmin.  William's  iron  hand  weighed  heavily  on  Normans  as  well  m 
Saxons:  in  this  respect  his  successors  imitated  him,  and  the  vanquishsd 
race  showed  themselves  at  first  more  loyal  and  submissive  towards  ^ 
new  dynasty  than  did  the  race  of  conquerors.  "  Nevertiieless,  it  is 
peculiar  to  despotism  that  the  good  it  does  be  inseparable  from  great  efvil^ 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  tlungs  that  the  power  of  ihe  Anglo-Normaa 
kings,  being  without  a  counterpoise  and  universally  oppressive^  shooU 
speedily  become  intolerable.     Hence   oisued   two   £Aots  of  eztrane 
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iinportaiiee;  first,  the  n^id  fbaon  of  the  yietoriovs  wiih  the  nui* 
^pnifaed  people,  rendered  easier  too  by  the  numerous  Affinities  of  origiiii 
customs,  msiiDers,  and  worship,  n^ch,  as  we  hare  seen,  existed  between 
them ;  and  secondly,  afier  this  fcmon  was  complete,  the  reconciHatkm  tt 
all  classes,  aristocrat  and  btu^her,  {woprietors  large  and  small,  in  omi 
comnum  cause  against  the  common  oppsessor — a  thing  of  rare  oeeor* 
rence,  and  singularly  propitious  for  the  renaissance,  growth,  and  este- 
blishment  of  the  old  national  immunities.'^ 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  historian's  estimate  of  succeeding  reigns. 
For  William  ^^Sma  be  claims  the  possession,  seldom  indeed  manifested, 
of  *'  a  certain  natural  greatness,"  and  refers  to  some  of  his  recorded  say-* 
lugs  as  affording  glimpses  of  a  ^'  flame,  tiie  activity  of  which^  better 
directed,  would  have  produced  great  things  ;  but  then,  if  he  had  qualitiei 
of  this  kind,  he  was  destitute  of  what  could  make  them  useful  and  turn 
them  into  virtues."  Henry  I.  succeeded  in  his  enterprises,  aad 
strengthened  his  authority  over  the  countries  his  £Either  had  governed^ 
smd  gained  the  advantage  of  all  his  enemies,  by  a  rare  combination  of 
prudence  and  audacity,  vidience  and  justice.  Stephen :  brave,  impulsiTe^ 
affable,  facile  and  liberal  in  promise-making,  but  almost  as  fi^ile  and  UBr 
scmpidous  in  promise-breaking.  During  his  reign  England  was  the 
theatre  ^a  frightful  war,  the  incidents  of  whidi  are  devoid  of  interest ; 
meantime  the  three  powers  whidi  had  felt  the  Conquerc^r's  hand  so  heavy 
on  them — tiie  Churcm,  aristocracy,  and  municipal  corporations — were  he^ 
coming  more  and  more  independent ;  already,  indeed,  was  the  City  <rf 
liondon  recognised  as  a  power  in  the  state  ;  the  *8uffrages  of  the  citiasBS 
had  bemi  sdicited  for  Stephen's  rival,  Matilda,  and  their  enmity  was  the 
undoing  of  her  cause ;  while  the  barons  braved  the  laws  in  th^  strong 
fcvtresses,  and  sold  their  support  to  the  conflicting  candidates  ;  and  the 
dergy  were  of  importance  enough  to  dispose  twice  of  the  crown  within 
a  few  years.  Anarchy  disappeared  with  Steph^i,  and  Henry  II.  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  people  as  one  in  whom  the  rights  of  Norman  and 
Sttzon  ^masties  were  reconciled — as  the  Uen  des  vainqueurs  et  dm 
ffomeus ;  nor,  since  Chariemagne,  had  any  prince  app^tfed  in  Europe 
who  united  so  many  states  in  his  hands.  Not  unlike  his  uicestor,  the 
Conqueror,  in  mind  as  well  as  fece,  *'  firm,  prudent,  and  magnificent,  his 
activity  was  something  prodigious,  and  his  cleverness  equalled  his  ambi- 
tion ;  but  blind  in  his  wrath,  and  the  slave  of  pleasure,  he  knew  not^  as 
his  grandfather  did,  how  to  subject  his  passions  to  his  interest,  and  thej 
were  the  rock  on  which  he  sj^it."— Hw  son  Ridiard,  Coenr  do  lion,  is 
not  in  history  the  Richard  of  minstrdsy  and  romance  :  himself  a  poel^ 
and  the  most  valiant  of  crusaders,  he  was  the  dbject  of  excessive  praise  cm 
the  part  of  trouveres  and  of  some  ecclesiastical  chroniclers — the  splendour 
of  bos  exploits  making  us  forgetful  of  Ms  faults ;  '<  but  great  vices,  pride^ 
ambition,  cupidity,  violence,  were  not  in  his  case  redeemed  or  qualified 
by  any  of  the  rare  gifts  which  reveal  to  us  the  politirian  in  the  warrior." 
If  his  contemporaries,  adds  M.  de  Bonnechos^  showed  themselves  indul- 
gent towards  his  memory,  it  is  because  his  real  qualities  were  in  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  his  ag^  and  because  a  great  prestige  invariaUy  accomr 
panics  acts  of  heroism  in  a  sacred  cause  ;  because,  agwn,  in  addition  te 
the  pity  inspired  by  his  misfortune,  as  sung  by  himself  in  touching  verses^ 
there  were  hopes  of  a  better  gchr«mment  after  his  return ;  and  once  more, 
because  his  brother,  who  for  a  while  occupied  his  place^  and  eventually 
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suooeeded  him,  possessed  all  his  vices  and  not  a  single  virtue.  Moreovery 
by  living  as  he  did  on  the  Continent,  Richard  concealed  from  his  people 
the  actual  hand  which  crushed  them,  his  exactions  being  attributed  to  his 
ministers  ratJier  than  to  him.  The  character  of  John  ^'presents  the 
most  hateful  mixture  of  all  the  vices  combined  with  cowardice  ;  yet  this 
reign  advanced  the  great  cause  of  public  liberty  by  the  very  excesses  of 
crime  and  disgprace  to  which  it  became  necessary  to  put  some  bounds" — 
for  England  *^  knew  how  to  elicit  for  herself  from  die  most  critical  cir- 
cumstances and  most  frightful  calamities,  a  principle  of  force,  vitality,  and 
Srogress.**  Henry  III.  was  one  of  those  princes  who  seem  made  to  enjoy 
omestic  happiness  in  tranquil  times ;  his  errors  were  not  intendonal,  bat 
were  owing  to  a  faulty  education  and  weakness  of  character.  The  head 
and  front  of  his  offending  was  his  blind  prodigality  towards  foreign 
fiivourites,  Italians,  Poitevins,  and  Grascons :  this  contnbuted  vastly,  how- 
ever, to  unite  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  at  large,  in  one  common 
renstance  against  an  unebbing  tide  of  new  and  greedy  invades. — 
Edward  L,  though  violent  and  vindictive  to  excess,  knew  when  and 
where  to  stop,  in  the  outbursts  of  his  ire.  Many  and  useful  were  the  re- 
forms he  effected  in  the  legislation  of  his  country,  whereby  he  won  tiie 
titie  of  the  English  Justinian.  <His  vigorous  mind  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  uniting  the  distinct  races  ia 
Great  Britain  under  one  and  the  same  authority — bringing  recalcitrant 
Scot  and  peppery  Welshman  alike  to  own  him  lord,  in  effect  at  least,  if 
not  Uterattm  et  verbatim, — The  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  his  tragical 
death,  mark  the  culminating  point  of  England's  feudal  aristocracy,  whose 
perpetual  revolts,  and  their  occasional  outrages  on  a  king  devoid  of  much 
energy  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  but  far  less  despotic  than  his  sire,  prove 
how  essential  it  was,  for  the  national  welfare,  that  these  two  gfeat  powers, 
baronial  aristocracy  and  royalty,  should  be  modified  by  a  third  element — 
the  newly-established  House  of  Cominons,  which,  ''by  its  admirable  com- 
position, belonging  at  once  to  the  high^t  nobility  and  to  the  burgher^dass, 
acouired  an  irresistible  influence,  represjdnted  all  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  knew  how  to  restrain  the  royal  prerogative  within  salutary  bounds, 
while  preserving  the  English  people  from  the  exclusive  domination  of 
castes  and  the  furies  of  the  demagogic  element"  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  public  liberty  appears  only  in  the  guise  of  anarchy  and 
•licence ;  the  baronial  aristocracy  overleaps  all  bounds,  and  is  guilty  of  the 
most  tragical  and  criminal  excesses.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy 
prince  to  be  at  once  the  slave  and  victim  of  his  passion  for  favourites. 

Chivalry  had  been,  as  it  were,  under  a  cloud  in  England  during  the 
troubles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  troublous  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  III.  It  revived  somewhat  under  Edward  I. ;  but  its  full  glory 
was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  from  whose  time  it  flourished 
until  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  a  century  later. 

The  death  of  Edward  II.  <'  coincides  with  the  birth  of  the  theologian 
Wycliff,  and  of  the  poets  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  all  three  employed 
the  English  idiom  in  the  most  celebrated  of  their  productions :  but  ere 
they  began  to  write,  the  revolution  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  already  ac- 
complished ;  for  some  time  past,  the  English  idiom,  though  very  incor- 
rect, had  been  generally  spoken ;  there  was  but  one  people  in  the  realm, 
as  there  was  but  one  national  and  popular  language :  tl4  EngHsh  natioa 
vras  in  existence." 
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The  wars  of  Edward  III.  on  the  Continent,  and  the  reverses  which  fol- 
lowed his  astonishing  successes,  were  favourable  to  the  development  of 
parliamentary  prerogative  and  national  liberty.  His  ever-recurring  need 
of  subsidies  tended  to  make  the  convocation  of  parliament  an  almost 
annual  thing. — During  the  deplorable  reign  of  his  grandson,  Richard  II., 
we  see  in  England  all  the  elements  of  that  mixed  government  which  has 
since  become  her  glory,  but  in  a  confused  and  fluctuating  state,  without 
any  overruling  principle  of  regular  and  constant  action.  *'  Royalty,  clergy, 
aristocracy,  and  bourgeoisie  existed  then  like  so  many  wheels  in  some 
powerful  machine,  which,  before  being  adjusted  and  governed  by  an  in- 
telligent hand,  and  obeying  in  concert  one  common  impulse,  are  in  a 
state  of  isolated  movement,  have  a  jerking  action,  and  jolt  one  against 
another,  to  the  risk  of  a  general  fracture  ;  to  which  causes  of  disorder 
and  anarchy  were  joined  others  which  displayed  themselves  with  more  or 
less  force,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  most  of  the 
coimtries  of  western  Europe. 

<*  Nearly  every  throne  was  then  occupied  by  a  weak  and  incapable 
prince :  the  sceptre  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  king  eleven  years 
old:  the  curse  of  an  indefinite  minority  was  beginning  for  France,  under 
the  unhappy  Charles  VI. ;  Germany  acknowledged  as  emperor  a  prince 
brutalised  by  intemperance,  Wenceslas,  son.  of  Charles  VI. ;  Charles  the 
Bad  reigned  in  Navarre ;  and  at  Naples,  Joan,  her  husband's  murderer, 
sufiPered  faction  to  have  its  own  way  in  her  faction-torn  kingdom."  Fac- 
tion, too,  had  literally  rent  asunder  the  Holy  See ;  popes  and  anti-popes 
scandalised  the  &ithful  by  their  mutual  anathemas ;  and  the  increasing 
indolence,  luxury,  and  corruption  of  the  clergy  aggravated  the  growing 
disposition,  in  secular  or  laic  minds,  to  think  them  as  a  body  no  better 
than  they  should  be,  and,  as  a  practical  corollary  to  that  too-demonstrable 
proposition,  to  treat  them  accordingly. 

The  reign  of  Richard  11.  is  justly  said  to  offer  a  striking  example  of 
the  evils  wrought  by  a  royal  minority  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society. 
This  prince,  naturally  brave  and  intelligent,  would  perhi^s  have  reigned 
prosperously  and  gloriously,  had  it  been  his  fortime  to  mount  the  throne 
when  of  ripe  age  and  experience :  but  being  called  to  it  almost  from  his 
cradle,  and  encompassed  from  his  infancy  by  greedy  and  ambitious 
uncles,  whose  sole  object  was  to  aggrandise  themselves  at  his  expense, 
he  became,  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  suspicious,  dissembling, 
vindictive ;  from  his  relations  he  learnt  how  to  raise  himself  above  the 
laws,  and  to  set  justice  at  defiance ;  and  in  order  to  free  himself  from 
their  control,  and  be  avenged  on  them,  he  made  use  of  the  violence  to 
which  they  had  had  recourse  against  him:  and  once  in  motion  down  this 
declivity,  there  was  no  stopping  him  this  side  the  precipice — 

Down,  down,  he  came;  like  glistering  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unnuy  jades. 

Necessity  compelled  Henir  IV*?  and  his  successors,  to  stay  their 
power  on  parliamentary  authority,  to  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
appeal,  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  in  the 
direct  line.  Of  Henry  V.,  despite  his  misdoings  in  France,  M.  de 
Bonnechose  speaks  highly  enough :  "  This  prince  was  not  only  a  great 
captain,  but  possessed  all  the  talents  of  a  profound  politician ;  none 
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better  tfian  lie  knew  how  to  create  fiyisioii  among  his  enenues,  and  turn 
it  to  hii  own  adyantage,  though  he  either  neglected  or  scorned  to  gam 
the  afieetion  of  the  people  orer  whom  he  was  snmmoned  by  his  Tie- 
tories  to  reign."  Of  about  a  hundred  pages  taken  up  by  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL,  more  than  two-thirds  are  devoted  to  the  personal  career  of 
Joan  of  Arc— «  disproportion  vindicated  on  patriotic  grounds.  Eld- 
ward  IV.  is  designated  a  £udbfiil  observer  of  the  precepts  of  Machiavd 
— mdiless  towards  his  foes  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  though  he  subse- 
quently became  milder  by  calculation,  and  made  a  political  convenienee 
of  what  was  then  politic  m«»y«  Naturally  revengeful,  and  as  dissolute 
as  he  was  cmd,  Edward  was,  however,  a  popular  sovereign,  and  that  oq 
the  score  of  his  vices,  winch  were  of  a  kind  to  '^  take"  with  the  muhi- 
tnde ;  while  his  activity  in  perilous  situations,  his  courage,  enterprise, 
and  martial  talents,  made  of  him,  in  some  eyes,  every  in^  a  king. 
^  Fortunately  for  his  memory,  his  power  and  in  a  while  hki  crown  passed, 
after  his  demise,  into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  lasa  who  have  be- 
queathed to  foture  ages  an  abhorred  and  justly-execrated  name."  For 
M.  de  Bonnechose  shows  no  indication  of  sympa^y  with  the  Walpoles 
and  Halsteads,  who  would  fain  rehabilitate  and  whitewash  erook-backt 
Dsek. 

The  Tudor  dynasty  constitutes  an  epoch  of  transition  from  the  middle 
ages  to  modem  times.  Exhausted  by  fifty  years'  wars,  England  needed 
a  strong  and  ready  hand  to  take  charge  of  the  government,  and  hailed 
with  acclamation  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  field,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, as  the  hour  and  the  man.  With  experience  of  his  reign  came  dis- 
enchantment of  his  person  ;  and  a  similar  revolution  of  feeling  was  stall 
more  marked  in  the  case  of  his  son,  who  was  such  a  pleasant,  attractive 
prince  at  starting,  but  settled  down  into  a  grim,  grufiP,  gross  old  tyrant — 
a  bloated  bully,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  please  and  dangeroos  (as  well 
•8  o£bnstve)  to  approach.  Whether  any  revulsion  of  the  same  kind 
wonkl  have  marked  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  had  he  lived  to  be  his  own 
master,  and  master  of  these  realms,  vire  can  only  conjecture.  Bat  Mar/s 
brief  tenure  of  power  was  long  enough  to  afford  another  example  to  me 
purpose.  Her  d^but  was  popalar ;  there  were  tokens  of  a  dement  dis- 
position just  at  first ;  but  anon  reaction  was  the  word,  the  fires  w^e  lit 
m  Smithfield,  and  h»  majesty  wedded  Philip  of  Spain.  The  character 
M.  de  Bonnechose  gives  of  Elizabeth  is  to  this  e£Sect — that  she  was  ex- 
cessively vun  and  insincere :  full  of  caprice,  jealousy,  and  trickery ;  her 
&ther^s  own  daughter  in  point  of  pride,  despotic  temper,  persecutii^ 
poUcy,  passion,  and  vindictiveness :  sometimes  more  than  masculine,  at 
others  less  than  womanly ;  but  above  all  things  a  very  Queen — one  that 
knew  better  than  any  one  could  tell  her  the  great  art  of  government^ 
how  to  inspire  with  devotion  while  compelling  to  obedience. 

Two  more  volumes  are  to  make  this  History  of  England  complete.  So 
the  advertisements  say :  but  as  the  two  first  do  not  come  lower  down 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Historian  will  probably  have  to  recon- 
sider his  deasion,  if  he  would  not  be  chargeable  with  treating  the  latter 
half  of  his  suisject  in  a  comparatively  (not  to  say  absolutely)  tncomplete 
manner.  However,  we  shall  see  ;  and  that  soon,  it  is  likely  :  M.  de 
Bonnechose  is  not  the  mm  to  keep  his  readers  so  long  in  suspense,  about 
a  couple  of  bulky  octavos,  as  another  Historian  of  England,  that  pro- 
voking peer,  Lord  Macaulay. 
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A  YlSrr  TO  ICELAND  IN  THE  SUMMEE  OF  1857. 

BY  J.  WILLIAM  BUSHBT. 

Part  I. 

DGBma  a  voyage  I  made  fiom  ihe  West  Indies  to  Copenhagen  hist 
spnng,  in  tke  Damsh  frigate  NajadeUy  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  Ice- 
land from  the  officers  on  board,  especially  from  the  captain,  whose  guest 
I  was,  and  who  had  been  sti^oned  for  a  time  at  that  island  in  command 
of  a  brig-of-war.  The  account  he  gave  of  Iceland  so  interested  me,  and 
80  seised  on  my  imagination,  that  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  visit  tiiat 
laad  of  volcanoes,  lava,  imd  boiling  springs. 

Having  been  driven  by  a  fruious  tempest  in  the  North  Sea  to  seek 
Aelter  in  the  little  port  of  Svinoer,  in  Norway,  where  we  were  locked 
up  amidst  ice  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
around  us,  s^endid  eveqi  in  its  cheerleas  snowy  winter  gadb,  increased 
my  desiro  to  see  diat  ooean-girt  region  of  outward  ice  luid  hidden  Bre^ 
Iceland ;  and  I  arranged  with  the  first  lieutenant  that  I  would  accom- 
pany him  ^ould  he  be  i^»pointed  to  a  ship  on  that  station.  I  l^ 
Denmark,  folly  expecting  some  day  to  hear  that  my  Danish  friend  was 
ordered  to  Iceknd,  and  to  receive  a  summons  from  Mm  to  join  him  in 
Ck>penhagen. 

Great  were  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  tiien,  when,  on  my  arrival  in 
England,  a  more  immediate  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  desire  pre- 
sented itself.  A  connexion  of  my  own  was  about  to  visit  that  very 
place,  and  he  invited  me  to  become  his  compagnon  de  voyage.  The 
pi«eise  time  of  his  going  was  not  fixed,  however,  and  I  was  dressing  for 
a  ball,  when  a  telegrapMc  despatdi— I  correct  myself  a  telegram — ^an- 
nouneed  to  me  that  my  friend  was  to  commence  his  voyage  the  next 
day,  and  I  must  join  him  forthwith.  I  remained  at  the  party  till  three 
o'dodc  in  the  morning,  then  packed  my  portmanteau,  taking  an  almost 
empty  one  for  the  trophies  I  intended  to  bring  back  from  Iceland, 
snatched  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep,  and  going  by  an  early  train,  reached 
my  destination  just  in  time  to  get  comft»tably  on  board  before  our  screw 
steamer  began  to  move  towardb  that  almost  Arctic  isle  whu^  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Northern  Skalds,  the  k)cale  of  the  mystic  Sagas,  and  of 
many  of  the  wild  superstitions  which  abound  in  the  mythology  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

We  left  Portsmouth  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  after  calling  at  Leith,  and 
at  Thurso,  in  the  extreme  i^orth  of  Scotland,  to  take  in  coals,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  June.  We  took  up  the  screw 
on  deck  after  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  a  fisherman's  net  being 
twisted  round  it,  and  started  under  sail  with  a  six-knot  breese.  Our 
voyage  was  very  prosperous,  and  we  continued  to  sail  until  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Iceland,  when  the  wind  falling  Hght,  we  put  down  the 
screw,  and  steamed  on  until  we  andiored  off  Reykjavik,  eariy  on  Friday 
morning,  the  12th  of  June.  The  Westmann  Isles  was  the  mrst  land  we 
made;  we  passed  them  the  day  befove,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
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miles;  they  appeared  at  this  distance  only  a  group  of  barren  rocks ;  ihe 
middle  and  largest  island  continually  seemed  changing  in  outline  from 
one  bold,  rocky  headland  to  another  of  more  eccentric  form,  as  our  ship 
sped  by,  so  that  I  had  to  sketch  the  two  little  drawings  1  took  of  it  very 
rapidly.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  that  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago — in  April,  1627 — some  Algerine  pirates 
landed  on  the  Westmann  Isles,  plundered  them,  and  carried  off  some  of 
the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

In  the  evening  we  were  off  Cape  Reikianoes,  which,  at  a  distance, 
looks  like  several  islands,  the  land  intervening  between  its  rocky  peaks 
being  very  low.  The  sea  breaks  violently  on  the  extreme  point,  and 
sends  up  the  spray  to  a  great  height.  This  is  vbible  at  some  distance. 
Cape  Reikianoes  is  very  black-looking  compared  to  the  land  beyond.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  S.,  the  master,  kindly  called  me,  and 
told  me  Reylgavik  was  in  sight.  At  three  miles'  distance  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  little  hamlet,  and  we  debated  whether  or  not  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  capital  of  Iceland.  There  were  some  seven  small  vessels  at 
anchor  before  the  place,  but  no  sign  of  shipping  elsewhere.  After  send- 
ing up  a  man  aloft  to  see  if  there  was  a  town  beyond  the  next  promon- 
tory, and  finding  that  there  was.no  appearance  of  one,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Reykjavik  was  really  l^fore  us;  and  having  passed  a  low 
island  which  lies  facing  the  town,  we  steamed  on  slowly.  We  had  been 
assiured  that  it  was  a  dangerous  harbour  to  enter,  therefore  we  took  a 
pilot  on  board.  But  his  services  were  not  at  all  needed,  for  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  perfectly  safe ;  there  are  no  rocks  visible,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  water  :  we  anchored  in  four  fathoms. 

The  town  of  Reykjavik  did  not  excite  any  enthusiastic  feeling,  but  I 
hoped  that  my  mental  barometer  might  rise  when  I  got  ashore.  From 
ihe  ship  it  looked  bleak  and  inhospitable;  not  a  soul  was  stirring, 
though  it  was  eight  o'clock;  not  a  tree,  nor  the  ghost  of  one,  appeared 
in  or  near  the  place;  straggling  around  the  Icelandic  city  were  many 
cottages,  which  at  first  sight  I  took  for  rocks,  and  when  nearer  f^r 
mounds:  they  appeared  half  under  gpround. 

My  friend  the  captain  and  I  went  on  shore  to  call  on  the  governor, 
Count  Trampe,  to  whom  we  had  taken  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Danish  Embassy.  We  found  the  count  a  most  agreeable  man,  and  we 
were  at  once  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him.  We  conversed  in  French, 
which  he  speaks  fluently.  His  house,  the  largest  in  the  place,  was  under 
repiur,  and  he  informea  us  that  he  had  been  without  a  roof  to  his  dwell- 
ing all  the  winter,  adding,  that  Icelandic  workmen  did  not  get  on  very 
fast.  I  remarked  in  his  <<  salle  d'audience*'  full-length  portraits  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  France,  Napoleon  and  Eugenie.  After  leaving 
the  governor  we  called  on  Herr  Randrupp,  who  is  at  once  French  consul 
and  apothecary.  He  and  his  wife  received  us  most  kindly,  and  asked  us 
to  take  tea  with  them  in  the  evening.  Herr  Randrupp  promised  to 
engage  a  g^de,  and  procure  horses  for  our  journey  to  the  Ge3rsirs.  We 
then  left  cards  on  a  Mr.  Thomsen,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  salmon 
and  trout  river  Saxelo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reykjavik;  The  people 
were  very  polite  ;  everybody  as  we  passed  took  off  or  touched  their  jiats. 
Among  others,  we  passed  a  jolly-looking  old  gentleman,  who  saluted  us 
in  the  same  way.     Mr.  Randrupp  told  us  he  was  the  bishop.     In  the 
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eyening,  Dr.  Hjaltelin  came  on  board ;  he  is  a  yery  well-infonned  man, 
and  I  manrelled  at  the  &cility  with  which  he  spoke  English.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  £.  (our  commander)  and  I  started  off  in 
search  of  Mr.  Thomsen's  stream,  he  haying  giyen  ns  permission  to  fish 
in  it ;  but  we  neglected  to  inquire  our  way,  and  doubtless  took  a  wrong 
direction,  and  as  we  had  a  yery  fatig^uing  walk  oyer  boggy  land,  I  found 
it  impossible,  after  a  time,  to  proceed  farther,  my  foot,  which  had  been' 
frostbitten  in  Norway,  was  so  painful;  therefore  I  came  to  a  stand,  and 
left  E.  and  his  dog  Carlo  to  trudge  on  by  themselves.  They  did  not 
reach  the  river,  however,  and  returned  muddy,  wet,  and  tired. 

E.  had  invited  the  governor  to  lunch  on  board  with  us  on  Sunday,  and 
when  he  told  this  to  his  steward,  and  desired  him  to  have  a  good  luncheon 
ready,  the  poor  man  looked  aghast,  exclaiming,  in  a  doleful  voice,  '<  I 
don't  know  what  I  can  possibly  get  for  you,  sir,  unless  I  go  on  shore 
and  steal  a  fowl  I" 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtdn  anything  to  eat  at  Reykjavik — no  mutton, 
no  pork  are  to  be  had — I  did  not  see  a  pig  in  all  Iceland.  The  inhabit- 
ants will  not  sell  any  of  their  scanty  stock  of  poultry,  and  there  are  no 
yegetables.  Fish,  mdeed,  is  plentiful,  but  nothing  else.  The  shops 
aeem  to  have  nothing  for  sale  but  hardware.  I  would  strongly  advise 
any  one  coming  here,  either  in  a  man-of-war  or  a  yacht,  not  to  depend  on 
finding  provisions  in  Iceland,  but  to  bring  their  own  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultiy,  for  bread  and  tough  beef  are  all  they  will  get  here.  A  substao- 
tial  round  of  salted  beef  would  be  advisable  to  t^e  to  the  Geysirs  and 
Hekla.  I  would  also  advise  travellers  to  bring  a  waterproof  coat  and  a 
pur  of  strong  fisherman's  boots,  for  the  ground  is  exceedingly  damp, 
swampy,  and  rough. 

Next  morning  we  rose  early,  and  on  landing  found  a  guide  and  ponies 
awaitmg  us  at  Herr  Randrupp's  to'  take  us  to  the  river  we  had  vainly 
essayed  to  find  the  previous  aay.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  reached  it, 
and  £.  set  to  work  eagerly,  now  walking  through  the  water  almost  up  to 
his  waist,  now  hopping  from  stone  to  stone.  We  fished  all  day,  and 
csaught  about  forty  trout,  the  largest  weighing  two  pounds.  The  ssdmoi^ 
we  were  not  permitted  to  catch — these  were  too  precious  to  Mr.  Thoin- 
sen ;  he  has  the  river,  which  at  this  place  branches  off  into  different 
streams,  dammed  off,  with  here  and  tnere  ingeniously-contrived  boxes,, 
into  wldch  the  salmon  innocently  swim  and  are  taken.  Sometimes,  whea: 
the  fish  are  plentiful,  I  was  told,  they  turn  off  the  water  fiK>m  one  stream 
into  the  ether,  and  leaving  the  poor  fish  aground,  easily  secure  numbers^ 
of  them. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Count  Trampe  had  lunched  on  board 
with  us — a  repast  at  which  poor  Clarke,  our  caterer,  had  achieved  wonders 
—we  accompanied  the  governor,  who  kindly  lent  us  horses,  to  Havne- 
fiord,  a  small  town  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Reykjavik.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  place  is  verv  extraordinary,  being  through  masses  of  lava, 
which  assume  all  kinds  of  strange  forms ;  the  path  itself  is  over  lava. 
We  passed  a  number  of  large  black  crows  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
jagged  lava  points ;  they  never  moved  when  we  came  near  them,  but 
looked  as  if  they  were  petrified  there  too.  Havnefiord  stands  in  the 
hollow  of  a  pretty  little  bay,  where  two  or  three  smacks  were  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  placid  water  close  to  the  houses,  which  are  built  on  the 
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very  rasmn  of  4^  sca,  er  ratber  of  the  syagly  beech,  wH&sl  abn^ 
masses  of  broken  lava  risiiig  immediiitely  bdiind  them.  There  an 
about  three  hundred  tndmbitants  in  this  litde  place.  We  dismounted  ai 
the  residcfnce  of  the  Syss^mand,  and  he  prodaced  some  wine  for  >ear 
refreshment.     He  spoken  few  words  of  English. 

Iceland  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  each  iand6r&S3rBsehnattd>  wiio 
is  judge  «nd  coUeotor  x>f  customs.  Higher  in  authority  is  the  Amtoumd, 
or  sherifi^  of  whom  there  are  i:hvee,  presiding  over  liie  noH^  •ast,  and 
west  diinsions  of  the  island,  while  tb^  go^vemoc,  ^  StilUuntmasd,"  .tabei 
charge  of  the  Iburth  dii^sion,  and  superantends  idl  the  ei^iezs.  Tbt 
governor  thas  eoraplete  authority,  'e^en  to  that  of  granting  dsrovoes.  If 
manied  pe<^>le  do  not  agvee  in  loehmd,  and  hai«  lived  apart  lor  tats 
years,  i^  govmmor,  if  it  seems  good  to  him,  4Mm  annul  the  mannage. 

We  returned  to  Reykjavik  about  hidf-^mst  nine  o'clock,  and  Wished 
the  evening  by  supping  with  Count  Trampe,  when  we  wioto  introdoesd 
to  the  oonntess,  wtho  mast  have  been  very  handsomer  in  her  yeotk.  9oa 
tdd  me  that  for  years  «he  had  not  gone  beyond  her  own  garden.  It  wis 
a  very  triste  residence  ibr  'her,  «nd  ehe  complained  of  the  want  of  female 
sooiet}',  as  theve  was  havdly  a  'lady  on  the  island  with  idiem  £tm  « 
be  intknate.  The  want  of  voeie^  was  also  Madame  Randn^'s 
plaint  ^le  Imd  gone  latefy  on  a  visit  to  <Copenhi^en,'and  liadTCrt 
discontented  with  Iceland,  which,  doubtless,  must  kaine  poseented  « i 
contrast  te  the  gay  oa^ital  of  Denmark. 

The  next  day  we  were  to  start  betkaes  on  enr  ^apeAlioii  tlo  i3n 
Geysbs,  l^re^ore  we  went  to  bed  *^«arly" — at  twelve  oUook ;  at  ^tkmh 
hour,  though  commonly  called  midnight,  theve  was  kfoad  di^dight.  Jbt 
this  time  of  the  year  there  is  scarcely  any  night,  and  I  have  sat  wsntiiig 
till  past  twelve  o'clock,  in  a  somewhat  dark  cabin  too,  by  daylight. 

We  rose  at  four  o'clock  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  Set  iakkig 
the  road.  Poor  Clarke  had  no  sinecure  of  it ;  he  had  to  lomumbg 
everything,  and  stow  away  everything— *tea,  <co£BM,^ugai(,  bread,  bnm^ 
vnm,  knives  and  forks,  plates  and  glasses,  spare  besots,  fisUng-taokk^ 
&c.  ^.  Our  tent  was  rdled  up  t^htlk,  with  wateipBOof  mga  wak 
Crimean  blankets  inside ;  every  one  suppBed  himself  wfi&  wiiat  aKgli^ 
gear  and  warm  wrappers  he  thought  beiBt,  and  we  left  4fae  ^p«t  ^em 
o'clock.  Our  party  consisted  of  the  comnMmder,  Hr.  W.,  Dr.  R.,  myMl^ 
and  Clarke ;  and  our  cavalcade  was  composed  of  sixteen  ponies,  with  ^aia 
guides.  The  head  guide,  Geir  Zo^ga  (whose  second  name  savoon  moM 
Q^  Italy  than  Iceland),  ^K^e  a  little  Engiish,  which  he  had  taught  hsae^ 
self.  Twelve  ponies  were  for  our  riding,  and  four  to  carry  the  ba^^isgtw 
About  every  fourteen  nnles  they  changed  the  horses,  and  let  some  wool  on 
in  front ;  l£is  is  here  termed  ^  resting  them,"  and  c«*tainly  these  splendid 
little  animals  become  quite  fresh  again  after  ^lis  donbtftd  Jcmd  of : 
One  guide's  duty  was  to  keep  the  led,  or  radier  iiw  driven,  ponies 
straying,  for  they  would  sometimes  go  <mt  of  the  wi^  to  orop  « i 
bit  of  green  grass  between  the  rocks. 

We  halted  half-way  between  Reykjavik  and  Thii^;i«Ila  to  (Aai^  hozaes 
and  to  lunch.  The  morning  air  had  given  us  good  .appetites^  so  we  aat 
and  munched  our  bread  «nd  drank  our  ale  with  gieat  contentment^  while 
the  guides  shifted  our  beasts'  burdens,  and  saddled  other  ponies.  Ckmke'a 
pony  seemed  distressed  widi  hk  weight,  iherefoie,  being  m  ^ght  iHiig<itj 
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I  iAck  the  littie  aniihiJ,  and  he  muit  have  been  thankful  for  the  change. 
We  amved  at  Thingvalk  at  four  o'dook.  Mr.  W.  and  Dr.  R.  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  pitch  onr  tent,  while  £.  borrowed  the  dergy man's 
boai;,.and  he  and  I  set  off  to  fish  for  trout,  I  puUii^  the  boat— ^uoh  a 
primitive  one,  and  such  oars-!  We  soon  got  aground  on  «ome  rooks  in 
the  Kttle  river  whidi  runs  past  the  clergyman's  house  and  the  church  into 
the  lake  of  Thii^alla,  and  £.,  impatient  of  the  delay,  west  ashoiie, 
leaving  me  to  pull  back ;  but  he  was  not  fortunate  in  this  day's  fislung. 
The  road  from  Reykjavik  to  Thingvalla  Hes  over  bairen  Tooky  plains, 
where  me  house  is  to  be  seen,  and  where  a  man  would  be  starved  to  death 
if  he  mete  to  lose  his  way,  which  wovdd  be  easy  to  do  without  a  guide 
who  knew  well  the  ftiule.  Here  and  there,  on  a  rising  ground,  are  laiid- 
matks  of  loose  stones,  piled  ^,  pyramid  shape,  to  mark  the  road.  Fet 
myes  one  rides  over  these  vast  plains,  without  a  ^hrab  or  a  foot  meeting 
die  efe.  I  did  not  «ee,  during  the  whole  way,  a  shrub  that  one  could 
h»ve  o»t  a  switch  ^m.  These  plains  are  covered  with  stones,  ly»^ 
duckly  «Tefy where.  The  whole  vast  plain  looks  as  if  grants  had  been 
amusing  themselves  by  throwing  quantities  of  large  ^K>nes«t  random  ^oiper 
it.  Tk)  ovky  variety  in  iMs  dreary  view  is  what  appears  to  ibe  a  little 
IdUodc  faeve  and  there,  covered  with  an  inferior  kind  of  moss^  but  even 
Aesa,  -em  Ji  nemrer  approach,  you  find  to  be  collections  of  stones  or  bdoeks 
of  lufOL  Alcmg  the  road  we  saw  curlews  and  plover,  of  which  E.  sheit 
some.  There  must  be  a  large  quantity  of  game  away  from  the  woaA,  for 
evem.  aloi^^sdde  of  the  uncertain  stony  tmuk  by  which  one  <3fo8s«s  (the 
extenme  sterile  plains,  there  ane  many  birds  4  they  sometimes  mt  qvietly 
and  'let  you  go  almost  dose  to  them  before  they  take  wing.  We  passed 
wamsty  tivnlets  on  the  way.  At  Tlttngvalla  there  is  a  pietty  ^ater^Bil 
ealled  Erksafoss. 

It  was  lieve  that  the  Althing,  or  national  assembly  of  the  peq^le,  used 
to  he  heU,  and.  the  place  is  called  ^'  Almannagia,"  or  '<  All  Men's  Rocks." 
Around  the  grmey  mound  where  the  Ait^ng  wae  held  are  immense 
Moky  fissures,  evidently  caused  by  an  eavthquake.  In  these  enorttiotts 
and  deep  rents  in  the  Todcs  there  is  the  clearest  water  I  ever  saw.  Deep, 
deep  4<ywn  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  one  could  see  the  bottom,  and  every- 
thing  ivas  distinctly  visible — even  a  pin  could  be  disowned.  The  cleft  em 
the  right  hand  as  yon  enter  the  open  senate-house  is  oalled  Florigia,  and 
Ae  le£b  hand  lent  in  the  rook,  Nicholagia.  So  we  were  informed  by  the 
worthy  pasttn:^  half  in  Latin,  half  in  Danish.  Flosigia  is  called  a£ker  an 
loelaiider  of  the  name  of  Flosi,  who,  at  one  cf  the  Althing  nieetii^;% 
being  pursued  by  his  enemies,  leaped  in  armour  over  this  cavern  luid 
escaped.  Its  width  is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  To  have  missed 
would  have  been  certain  destruction,  but  probably  death  was  behind  him, 
Areaiened  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Iceland  parliament,  so  he  risked  the 
jmnp^  with  tne  chance  of  perishing  amidst  the  rocks  and  wnter,  rathor 
than  await  the  oertainty  of  being  put  to  death  by  the  knife,  or  the  ettU 
more  dreadful  Bldt$tein%  on  the  sharp  ridge  of  which  enormous  stone 
the  badu  of  oriminab  condemned  to  dea£  were  broken.  Nichola^a 
mceived  its  name  from  a  drunken  member  of  the  Althing  who  tumbled 
•ver  the  ledge,  and  was  killed  or  drowned  on  the  other  side. 

The  Aitlmig  was  held  annually  in  summer,  and  it  lasted  for  rather 
iBO«e  than  a  foirtnight.    It  was  the  oustom  £6r  people  ei  aU  classes  to 
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exan^oers,  and  to<^  th^  settts  onoe  more  at  the  dedcs.  Tlus  4iioniii^ 
the  paper  is  "  History  ;'*  "  time  allowed,  three  hours." 

Question  ^o.  L — ''Name  the  kings  of  England,  from  Alfic«d  die 
Great  to  James  I.,  and  give  the  dates  of  their  aocession  to  the  throna." 
This  Theodosius  manages  to  do  somewhat  to  his  own  8atis£ROtion.  1^ 
second  qustion  is  more  of  a  poser. 

No.  2. — '^  State  what  you  knew  of -the  following  noted  histonoal  cha- 
racters :  Beau  Brummel^  Confudus,  Peter  the  Wild  B<^  Sir  Prancis 
Bnrdett,  Genghis  Khan,  Sheridan,  Sihon  King  of  the  Amoeitea,  Raf- 
mond  Count  of  Toulouse,  Samson,  Mrs.  Masham,  WiUiam  Pens,  the  b^ 
Jones,'^Phiiip  Augustus,  Spencer  Perceval,  Pyl^agoras,  MaikniKan  Bobee- 

Sierre,  Frost  the  Chartist,  Junius  Brutus,  Dr.  Johnson,  Homei^  ^mon 
e  Montfbrt,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Belisanus,  John  Kncn,  and  Lord  Byron." 

After  considerable  reflection,  Theodosius  commenced  Ins  statmnent  re- 
specting these  characters,  scarcely  quite  awMW  ofiiis  danger,  (ht  oonscioas  of 
the  strange  chaotic  mixture  of  times,  oountnes,  and  qualities  into  whieh 
he  had  been  precipitated.     He  wvote  as  fellows  : 

'<  Beau  BrummeU  was  an  immMise  s^i^l,  and  &ey  si^  inv^ented 
starched  collars.  Mv  father  once  saw  him  walking  in  the  Mall  with  4he 
Pnace  Beggent.  They  had  a  row  after  that*-^  mean  him  aad  the 
Prince  Beggent,  not  my  father  and  him. 

^  Canjudus.  I  su|^M»se  he  was  a  Latin  |»oet,  for  tfieir  Aames  alwa|cs 
sounded  like  that. 

^^Feier  the  WUdBof^,  He  was  the  chap  who  lived  in  trees  with  the 
monkeys.     I  think  it  was  Kensington-gardens  he  used  to  live  in.** 

He  skips  the  five  succeeding  munes  in  hopeless  ignoeaince,  whidi 
biii^  him  to  Samson : 

^<  ^meon.  I  don't  seooUect  aiw  noted  historioal  Aaraeter  oalled 
£&nBOB9  except  the  man  who  suoedNdd  Lord  Raglan  in  the  CrioMi^  and 
be  wasn'^t  very  notedy  and  didn't  spell  his  name  that  way;. 

^  Jdre.  Masham.    She  was  some  female,  I  thmk. 

^^  WUliam  Penn  was  the  QuiJcer  man  who  discoveittd  the  Went 
Indies. 

'^  I  have  known  lots  of  boys  called  Jones.  One  of  them  is  ^owr  stable* 
boy^  he'a  not  an  hist<wical  ^^laraeter  at  present  ^o'  |>evhapB  be 
may  be  yet 

^<  PkUip  At^ustus.  The  King  of  Borne.  He  was  JuUns  Cessb '« igo^ 
vemor. 

*^  Spmieer  Perceval  was  once  Pnme  Minuter  brfore  Lend  Palraentm 
tfas  made  that,  and  he  was  shot  (I  mean  Spensir  Persival)  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  another  man.  My  £ftther  says  he  has  ofitai  aeen  Jiim  (I 
mean  Spensir  Pei^val),  He  was  a  little  man,  and  was  a  wy  Amrf 
chap  (I  don't  mean  my  father,  but  Spensir  Persivel). 

<<  Pythagoras,  I  know  all  about  him;  I  have  read  it  in  the  end  of  ik^ 
Latin  dictionary.  It  was  him  who  believed  in  people  turning  into  oats 
and  dogs  when  they  went  to  old  Harry. 

'<  Maximilian  Eohespierre.  He  was  the  King  of  Gwmany,  who  ^gtA 
Lather  and  these  fellows  to  pitch  into  the  Pope. 

''  Prost  the  Chartist  It  was  him  who  kicked  up  the  shindy  and  nearly 
got  hung  some  years  ago.   They  transported  him  to  somewhieve  «r  other, 
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and  iSlaey  ^say  they'?e  brougbt  ham  back  again.     I  dare  say  lie'll  be  Jdck-^ 
ing  up  another  shindy  soon.     I  wish  he  may,  and  get  floored. 

*'  Junius  Brutus,  The  man  who  wrote  the  letters  blowing  up  the  king 
and  the  arestocracy.  My  father  says  his  father  knew  the  man  who,  they 
said,  wrote  the  letters.  I  think  that  was  Sir  Fsaneb  Bnrdett.  He 
always  said  he  didn't  write  them,  tho\ 

**  Dr,  Johnson.  The  old  humbi:^  who  made  the  dictiimary.  It's  •the 
most  tireseme  book  I  ever  saw.  It  must  have  been  an  awfol  botfiar  (to 
wvne  it* 

**  Mmner  Pmha  is  the  King  of  Tmikey^  tft  bo's  the  same  mit  ihese 
that  ihe  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  here. 

^  Simon  de  Mcnifitrt     I  suppose  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
^  Sir  Rebtrt  Fed,     The  man  who  died  lately. 
'^  Solisarius,     One  of  ike  ^nge  of  Egypt. 

*^j0kn  Knom.  I  i^^ter  heard  of  him.  Pecfaaps  he  wasime  of  the 
pugg^li^c  Caxmt  and  Ben^go  men. 

'^  Hiord  Bifran  was  a  vepy  £ftst  yomig  £dJ0w,  and  wrote  bocOuk  Bb 
di^  in  India,  or  somewhere  thereabout,  and  when  they  brought  htm 
hoane  they  wouldn't  let  him  be  buried  anywhere,  and  so  had  to  bury  him 
somewhere  else.  He  used  to  wear  shtrt-ooUars  without  starch,  and  a 
littOe  jadcet.  I  have  read  some  of  his  poetry,  and  I  think  it -s  bosh. 
.  There  were  several  other  historical  questions  equally  out  of  ^m  w«y^ 
whidi  ISieodoRus  answered  in  asimUarly  satisfaotory  manner.  Firom  km 
statement  made  afterwards  from  recdllection,  it  would  appew  that  ^ 
most  interesting  of  his  further  eontributions  t9  Ustory  were  the  ti^ire- 
seuting  gunpowder  to  have  been  invented  by  Guy  Fawkes  abo^lt  die  bei- 
sinnii^  of  nie  Christiaii  era,  widi  the  view  of  amusing  Chades  IL  dnrii^ 
ms  houra  of  relaxation  from  bamess ;  Csssar  Boigia  to  have  lield  a  higk 
offiee  in  the  Walpole  ministry  $  King  John  to  luwe  been  the  deadly  and 
isnrelenting  persecutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Admiral  Byng^  iumI 
Mi^;iia  Charta  to  liave  been  one  «f  the  ^earliflr  Jcings  ^f  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Muoh  gratified  wi^  his  perfosmance,  and  rather  disposed  to  look  upon 
himself  as  a  worthy  and  distinguished  rival  of  Herodotus,  Hume,  and 
Maoaaky,  Theodosius  handed  in  his  paper  rather  before  die  limited  time 
had  expimd.  He  was  then  permitted  to  take  the  mr  again  for  an  hmuv 
as  were  also  Hodge  and  Hautboy.  Theodosius  <XKmpied  himself  during 
ibis  interim  in  walking  up  and  down  Covent-garden,  inhaling  the  'fiai^ 
gvaaoe  of  the  £ruit  and  flowers.  Betumiag  to  the  awful  presenoe  of  the 
examiners^  our  competitors  are  required  to  write,  by  way  of  exerdse  ii# 
Etiglidi  composition,  <<  a  business  l^ter."  Certain  sttfa()e<^  are  piesented 
to  jthem  \m  choice,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  select  any  one  of  them 
if  their  imaginations  can  suggest  something  equally  business-like  to  write 
about  Theodosius,  after  a  Uttle  reflection,  gives  full  scope  to  his  fine 
&n<^,  and  writes  a  long  emstle— *moiie  remiffkable  for  formUe  ad^tives 
and  pqmlar  easy  expresuons  than  for  ortbogtraphpr^  syntax,  and  puno* 
tvaiion — ^mformii^  an  imaginary  friend  that  he  is  ^'  doeeed  hard  up,'' 
and  requesting  him  to  accommodaite  him  with  a  cheque  on  his  imaginary 
banktts,  '<  like  a  good  felkw  as  he  is."  He  has  risen  even  Ugher  in  lus 
own  i^iakm  than  he  had  stood  befeie  when  be  hands  ia  this  dooomaDt 
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to  the  examiners.  He  now  begins  to  think  that  even  history  shoold  not 
be  permitted  to  allure  him  from  the  porsuit  of  romantic  fiction,  for  which 
nature  has  evidently  endowed  him  with  high  and  shining  talents,  llie 
competitors  ajre  desired  to  return  once  more  at  ten  a.m.  next  moming^^ 

The  morning  of  the  Thursday  arrives — the  concluding  day  of  the 
examination.  The  subject  is  <' Geography,"  and  this  will  be  the  last 
paper.  A  printed  sheet,  some  blank  psmer,  and  a  couple  of  skeleton 
maps  are  Isad  before  Theodosius  and  his  mtellectual  opponents  (each  of. 
them,  we  may  observe,  having  separate  copies,  and  sitting  at  separate 
desks,  mixed  up  with  the  candidates  for  other  government  departments). 
The  printed  paper  (for  it  alone  instructs  them  what  to  do)  says :  '^  Trace 
on  the  accompanying  map  of  Asia  the  principal  rivers,  and  mark  the 
positions  of  the  principal  towns.  Point  out  idso,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
the  supposed  situations  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  of  the  great  wall  of 
China.  On  the  accompanying  map  of  Scotland  delineate  the  counties, 
and  mark  their  chief  towns.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Yarrow,  the  Tay, 
the  Clyde,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  also  name  the  bays  and  head- 
lands. 

*'  II.  Describe  the  positions  of  the  following  places,  and  mention  any 
interesting  circumstances  connected  with  them :  '  Geelong,  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  Timbuctoo,  the  Euphrates,  Lake  Ngami,  Adrianople, 
Vologda,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hong-Kong,  Tipperary,  Cape  Comorin, 
Rotterdam,  Funen,  Runnymede,  Moultan,  Otaheite,  Bosworth,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, the  Pass  of  Killecrankie.'  " 

But  \i&cfi  Theodosius  fiplt  himself  taken  aback  somewhat,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  in  writing  his  inability  to  g^ve  any  satisfeustorv  de-. 
scriptions  of  these  several  places,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned 
one,  the  Pass  of  Killecrankie,  whose  situation  and  history,  he  said,  he 
luckily  recollected  from  having  recently  perused,  by  his  father's  desire,  a 
portion  of  Keightley's  "  History  of  Greece."  Owing  to  this  fortunate 
an(|[  opportune  circumstance  he  was  able  to  inform  the  examiners  that 
the  pass  referred  to  was  a  narrow  defile,  which  Socrates  and  some  of  his 
companions  kept  for  many  hours  against  the  entire  hostile  force  of 
Persia  under  Xerxes. 

He  was  forced  ignominiously  to  shirk  all  the  other  geographicaL 
questions,  except  the  following :  *<  Write  a  description  of  Scotland,  giving- 
an  account  of  that  country  geog^phically,  and  of  its  productions,  inha- 
bitants, &c." 

"  Scotland,"  wrote  Theodosius,  "  is  north  of  England,  and  is  bounded 
♦v  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is  principally  remaik- 
able  for  Princes-street  and  the  Calton  Hill,  which  are  in  Edinburgh. 
When  I  was  in  Edinburgh  last  year  with  my  father,  we  lived  in  Princes- 
street  It's  a  jolly  place.  The  Highlands  are  mountainous  places,  where 
people  shoot  dear,  but  they're  not  in  Edinburgh,  tho'  Princes-street 
IS.  We  were  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  we  saw  Rissio's  blood  on  the  floor, 
tho'  my  father  says  it's  only  red  ink,  which  they  spill  every  year.  He 
says  they  forward  it  direct  from  the  Stationary-office  for  the  purpose. 
The  way  Rissio's  blood  came  to  be  there  was  that  bloody  Mary  killed 
him  with  the  poker  when  he  wanted  to  kiss  her.  He  was  her  flunkey. 
The  Highlands  are  very  pretty ;  we  went  up  to  Balmoral.  The  Queen 
wasn't  were  then.     I  wonder  why  they  called  the  man  Riasio^  it's  such 
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an  odd  name.  The  Queen  only  went  to  live  at  Balmoral  lately.  It's 
near  Aberdeen.  I  wasn't  at  Glasgow;  it's  a  piece  from  Edinburgh.  They 
gay  it  always  rains  there.  I  think  Rissio  was  a  fordgner;  they  say 
Bothwell  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  murder.  That's  the  man  Professor 
Aytoun  wrote  the  poem  about.  We  saw  him  (I  mean  Professor  Aytoun) ; 
he's  a  £Btt  man  without  whiskers,  and  laughs  a  good  deaL  We  didn't 
see  Bothwell ;  I  think  he's  dead  now.  The  Queen  sleeps  in  Holyrood 
when  she's  there.  Scott's  monument,  who  wrote  the  novels,  is  in 
Princes-street.  ■  It  looks  very  nice,  and  so  does  the  Register  House.  I 
think  Scott  wrote  something  about  Rissio  and  Bothwell  too.  I  wish  the 
Queen  had  passed  thro'  Edinburgh  when  I  was  there ;  she  was  expected 
the  week  after*  They  say  she's  very  poplar,  and  so  is  Prince  Albert. 
I  think  it's  very  absurd  putting  the  red  ink  on  the  floor  to  look  like 
Rissio's  blood.  I  wonder  if  Rissio  was  an  old  man.  I  suppose  he  was 
a  swell,  being  the  Queen's  flunkey.  There  are  very  few  gentlemen  in 
Scotland  except  Professor  Aytoun,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  the  governor 
of  Perth  Penitentiary.  The  common  people  are  almost  all  masons,  and 
smell  of  plaster  and  whiskey.     None  of  the  people  have  any  money." 

Theodosius  having  now  completed  his  geographical  paper,  delivers  it  to 
one  of  the  examiners,  who  receives  it  in  lus  usual  stoical  manner,  quite  in- 
different  whether  it  contained  the  most  finbhed  and  elaborate  survey  of  the 
known  world  as  yet  presented  to  mankind,  or  the  most  arrant  nonsense* 
It  is  put  away,  in  a  business-like  manner,  to  keep  company  with  the  rest 
of  Theodosius's  literary  productions,  and  he  is  informea  that ''  that's  all.'' 
Then  he  makes  his  final  exit  from  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis* 
noners,  and  presently  Hodge  and  Hautboy  are  likewise  severally  informed 
that  ''that's  all,"  and  go  forth  again  into  the  bustle  of  London  streets,  to 
be  nervous  and  anxious  for  the  next  few  days,  so  pregnant  with  their  future 
fates  I  And  meantime  goes  on  the  work  of  gaugbg  and  measuring 
these  mysterious  papers.  Who  shall  pry  into  the  secrets  of  that  scru- 
tiny, or  report  the  smiles  of  approval  or  of  merriment  which  steal  over 
the  countenances  of  these  stolid  examiners  when  shut  out  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  closeted  with  their  important  working  materials  ?  Who 
shall  tell  of  the  decisions,  the  secret  reports  and  correspondence  which 
emerge  from  the  walls  of  the  shady  Civil  Service  Commission  and  cross 
Whitehall,  Treasury-ward  ? 

At  length  come  forth  the  final  messages.  To  the  parent  of  Theo«- 
dosius  the  tidings  come  in  this  shape  : 

**  Treasury, ,  1857- 

"  SiE,— I  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  son  has  not  been  successful 

in  the  competitive  examination  for  the  vacant  clerkship  in  the -•  office^ 

and  that  he  has  g^ven  evidence  before  the  Civil  Service  examiners  c£' 
such  a  very  indifferent  acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects  of  exami-^ 
nation,  that  I  am  surprised  he  should  have  offered  himself  as  a  com- 
petitor.    I  regret  to  add,  under  these  circumstances,  that  I  cannot  hold 
out  to  him  any  prospect  of  receiving  another  nomination. 
''  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  Badbnouoh  Lovbb," 

Commander  Hautboy  receives  the  following  commumoation  :        ^^^q 
JI/arcA— VOL.  CXII.  KO.  ccccxlvii.  z 
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"Trewury, ,1857. 

<<  Sib,— I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  jou  that  yomr  ion,  Mr.  Leoindtt 
WelKngtOQ  Nebon  Hautboy  has  not  be«n  suooestfiil  in  the  competitive 
examination  for  the  clerkship  in  the  — '• —  oflke.  But  he  has  neve^ 
theless  ^splayed  be&se  the  examiners  a  very  fidr  knowleclge  of  the  nr 
rions  subjects  of  examination^  and  at  an  early  date  I  hope  to  haye  k  is 
my  power  to  gire  him  another  nomination. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  semmt, 

«W.  B.LOTEE." 

And  to  Mr.  Hodge,  senior,  the  post  brings  this  epbtle,  whidi  elevtte 
the  entire  Hodge  £unily  into  the  serenth  heaven  uuianter.  It  ii  fron 
their  M.P.: 

^  House  of  CkMnmoQS, ,  18S7. 

'^Dbab  Sib, — I  have  mnch  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Mr. 
Badenough  Lover,  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  just  tdd  me  that 
your  son,  Mr.  Sylyanus  Hodge,  is  the  successful  competitor  for  the  imuk 
clerkship  in  the  ■  ■  office.  He  will  in  a  few  di^s  recetre  instmctiflii 
as  to  joming  direct  from  the  department 

^  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly^ 

^  ASTSBIfiK  J^LABK.'' 

So  Hodge  became  a  civil  servant,  and  we  fully  believe  he  wiU  do  bii 
work  wdl,  and  never  give  the  country  cause  to  regret  having  taken  his 
into  its  employment. 

And  in  concluding  our  sh<Nrt  notice  of  the  Civil  Service  ComHUtfioi 
and  its  machinery,  we  would  expvess  a  fervent  hope  that  it  may  goes 
until  the  end  of  time  in  its  impartial,  steady,  winnowing  process.  Tb« 
we  may  legitimately  hope  that  the  Civil  Service  of  her  Britannic  Mi^ 
jesty  mav  have  in  its  ranks  many  able  men  who,  under  tbeir  lebcr 
attire,  wiU  carry  hearts  as  public  i^irited,  guided  by  heads  as  dear,  ii 
those  of  their  more  dashing  and  more  world-famed  brethren  of  the  blue 
and  scarlet  We  know  very  well  that  for  many  a  long  day  there  hafe 
been  gentlemen  of  every  class  in  the  Civil  Service  who  have  done  their 


,  endeavouring 

has  allowed  his  fancy,  and  his  love  of  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  and  his  dislike 
of  men  in  power,  to  smother  and  stifle  fact  and  common  sense  in  a  manner 
which  all  admirers  of  Boz's  old  liberality  and  benevolence  must  regret^— 
but  we  also  know  that  in  the  Civil  Service  there  was  ample  room  &r  im- 
provement, and  we  fully  believe  that  the  Civil  Service  Conunissioii  wv 
work  out  such  improvement  judiciously  and  thoroughly. 


1. 
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A  PLEASANT  NIGHT  OF  IT! 

What  a  very  liaj^y  period  of  mj  li£»  that  was,  when  I  was  supposed 
to  be  stadying  Roman  law  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Pix^essor  Mittermaier 
at  Heidelberg.  Little  did  my  fond  parents  reck  the  way  in  which.  I  wpmt 
my  nights,  or  the  mad  scries  of  whwh  I,  a  respectable  Britbh  citiaen,  was 
sluirer  among  the  feaUier-brained  Bnrsdien.  I  had  only  recently  quitted 
Oxford,  alter  four  years  of  college  experience  and  forgetfolneas  of  what  I 
had  lenmed  at  school,  and  the  contrast  a  German  university  presented 
was  most  striking.  Still  I  took  to  the  new  mode  of  life  yery  kindly,  and 
by  the  time  I  was  enabled  to  express  my  wants  and  wishes  in  ^oarlaUy 
broken  German,  I  was  perfectly  happy,  for  life  is  so  pleasant  at  twenty ! 

Perhaps,  though,  I  enjoyed  my  vacations  even  more  than  I  did  my 
terms,  for  I  was  my  own  master,  and  could  wander  whither  I  pleased.  I 
had  a  Foreign-office  passport  in  my  pocket,  and  a  respectable  ainomt  of 
florins,  and  with  knapsack  on  back  I  trudged  throc^h  the  whole  c^  the 
%ck  Forest,  learmne  German  (of  a  sort,  it  is  true)  rapidly  on  the  road, 
and  meeting  with  various  queer  adventures.  One  of  the  queerest,  how*- 
ever,  that  befel  me  was  in  tiie  Yosges,  and  I  may  as  well  narrate  it  he»^ 
as  another  instance  of  those  strange  things  wmch  travelers  sometimes 
see.  I  had  ever  a  predilection  for  Alsace,  for  in  that  happy  l4nd  the 
quart  bottle  holds  not  merely  a  quart,  which  is  a  rarity,  bat  just  three 
pints,  which  is  a  marvel.  Nor  b  the  quality  of  the  win^  depreciated  hj 
the  quantity :  on  the  contrary,  ChabHs  is  not  a  patch  (to  use  a  chaste 
Americanism)  iqpon  the  white  wines  that  grow  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  die 
Vosges.  **  If  yon  doubt  what  I  say,  take  a  bumper  and  try  f*  which 
you  can  easily  do^  reader,  on  your  next  visit  to  Strasbourg,  by  calling  in 
at  the  Rebstock,  and  asking  for  a  liire  of  white  wine  with  ^e  ochre  seaL 
However,  as  I  knew  that  I  was  going  into  the  eountry  where  the  de- 
lectable wine  grew,  I  did  not  dadiy  at  Strasbourg,  but  strode  manfully 
away  tovrards  the  Yosges,  fiill  of  glorious  anticipations,  and  car^ully 
studfying  the  patois  by  conversing  with  every  peasant  I  fell  in  witk. 
There  is  a  very  simple  plan,  however,  to  make  yourself  comprehended  im 
Alsace  :  always  use  a  French  word  and  a  German  word  alternately ;  it  is 
wonderful  what  success  you  meet  with.  An  infallible  rule  to  make 
yourself  liked  is  by  lugging  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  le  Grand  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  if  you  are  sufficiently  cosmopolitan,  you  may  tacitly 
assent  to  the  fact  that  he  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Thank  Heav^is, 
there  are  a  very  fow  Englishmen  w&o  would  be  disposed  to  grant  that 
fact !  However,  I  throw  out  the  hint  as  useful  to  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Society,  who  seem  so  fond  of  evincing  their  pacific  tendencies  by 
depreciating  the  value  of  our  army,  to  the  augmented  glory  of  foreign 
powers. 

There  is  only  one  defect  connected  with  Alsace :  when  it  rains  there, 
ihere  is  no  mistake  about  it.  I  really  believe  the  Yosges  are  superior 
even  to  Plymouth  in  the  annual  rainrall.  I  was  fated  to  discover  this 
interesting  meteorological  ^Eiet  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough  wetting.  I 
bad  dined  at  a  little  village  inn  on  the  ineritable  cold  veal  and  pickled 
plums,  and  when  I  set  out  on  my  jaunt  to  my  night's  quarters,  seventeen 
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miles  off,  the  doacb  were  begmnin^  to  collect  ominoady  in  the  west.  I 
battened  my  blouse  round  me  and  trudged  manfully  onwards  along  a 
road  which  nad  not  been  traversed  by  a  respectable  oonreyance  witlun 
the  memory  of  man.  It  was  full  of  ruts,  hard  enough  at  first,  but  whidi 
the  persistent  rain,  which  had  commenced  by  this  tmie  to  fiiU,  conyorted 
into  so  many  nitfaJs,  into,  which  I  was  continually  slipping.  To  add  to 
my  troubles,  night  set  in  with  that  rapidity  peculiar  to  Southern  Germany^ 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  village  at  which  I  intended  to  spend  the 
night.  Not  a  creature  did  I  meet :  nobody  was  foolish  enough  to  venture 
out  in  such  weather,  save  pleasure  travellers  like  myself,  and  on  I  went, 
making  about  half  a  mile  an  hour,  and  growing  very  savage :  whethor 
the  result  of  the  wetting,  or  of  indigestion,  I  really  cannot  say.  My 
brandy-flask  had  long  been  emptied:  there  was  no  chance  of  mliog  it, 
and  I  was  wearied — so  wearied  that  I  could  have  lain  down  to  sleep  in  a 
dry  ditch,  had  there  been  one  handy ;  but  agunst  that  the  elements  had 
carefully  guarded.  There  was  no  hope  for  it :  I  must  trudge  onwarda. 

Suddenly,  through  the  rain,  I  fancied  I  could  see  a  light  glimmering 
a  short  distance  fix)m  the  road.  I  stopped,  and  looked  steacHly ;  it  was 
no  Will-o*-the-wisp,  and  by  a  sudden  impulse  I  bounded  over  the  low 
hedge,  and  went  stumbling  over  a  ploughed  field  towards  the  house^  as  I 
now  felt  certain  it  was.  Up  to  the  present,  I  had  regarded  the  peasants* 
cabins  with  considerable  aversion,  and  pour  cause:  they  were  the 
dirtiest  places  imaginable,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep  in  them  so  long 
as  an  auberge  ootdd  be  found.  But  now  I  would  have  gladly  paid  a 
handsome  sum  for  the  use  of  a  dog-komel,  so  long  as  it  sheltexed  me 
fix>m  the  pitiless  ram,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  glass  of  brandj  to 
warm  my  inner  man,  which  stood  so  mw^  in  need  of  that  refreshment. 

I  soon  approached  the  cabin,  which  stood  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
gloomy  trees,  and  the  light,  which  probably  came  from  the  fire,  burned 
so  dimly,  tiiat  I  hesitated  for  a  moment;  all  appeared  so  unutterably 
wretched  about  the  house,  that  I  had  a  nervous  timidity  about  approach- 
ing it.  I  am  not  constitutionally  fearful ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  usually 
too  prone  to  run  into  foolhardiness ;  but  now,  whether  it  was  tiie  soaking 
or  the  veal,  I  felt  horribly  nervous.  A  moment,  however,  sufELced  to  re* 
cover  me^  and  I  walked  across  the  yard,  and  knocked  bddly  at  the  door. 
All  remained  perfectiy  quiet  in  the  house,  except  tiiat  I  &nded  I  could 
hear  the  growling  of  a  huge  dog,  like  distant  thunder ;  then  I  knocked 
again  somewhat  more  loudly,  and  a  dog  began  barkmg  videntiy.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  had  the  satisbction  of  hearing  footsteps  ap- 
proach the  door. 

'<  Who  is  witiiout  P**  a  voice  was  heard  saying,  in  execrable  Jewish^ 
German ;  "  is  it  you,  Benjamin  ?" 

<'  'Tis  a  stranger,"  I  shouted,  fearing  lest  any  hesitation  might  render 
my  finend  inside  suspicious;  <<  I  want  shelter  for  the  night,  and  will  pay 
you  handsomely  for  it" 

<^  Are  you  afone  ?"  the  voice  asked  again.  ^<  Qmet,  Nero!  down,  dog ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  growling  when  I  did  not  order  you  to  watch 
him?" 

<<  All  alone^  but  as  wet  as  if  I  had  been  dipped  in  the  river." 

<<  You'd  be  clever  to  keep  yoursetf  dry  this  day,"  he  said,  as  he  pulled 
back  the  bolts,  and  opened  the  door  slowly  and  cautiously.  ^'  Come  in- 
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the  dog  won*t  hurt  yon  when  Pm  with  you.    What  weather !    Come  to 
the  fire,  and  dry  yourself." 

He  walked  in  m>nt  of  me  to  the  fire,  stirred  up  the  smouldering  wood, 
and  threw  a  few  sticks  upon  it.  All  this  while  I  could  notice  he  was 
taking  quick,  sharp  glances  at  me ;  then  he  went  up  to  my  knapsack, 
which  I  had  laid  on  a  chair,  appeared  to  feel  its  weight  for  a  moment, 
and  brought  it  up  to  the  fire  to  dry  as  well  as  mjrsel^ 

**  And  you're  hungry,  too,  I  suppose  ?  out  for  pleasure,  eh?  Young 
blood !  young  blood  I"  and  he  grinned  in  a  manner  to  me  quite  dia* 
bolical.  He  then  went  to  the  table,  spread  a  very  dirty  tabledodi,  on 
which  he  placed  a  loaf  of  black  bread,  stuck  a  knife  into  it,  and  then 
produced  a  large  green:  glass  jar,  containing  the  much-desired  fluid* 
After  filling  an  iron  saucepan  with  hot  water,  and  puttbg  it  on  the 
wood,  he  quitted  the  room  for  a  while.  During  his  absence,  I  surveyed 
the  room  in  which  I  was  seated,  and  the  very  sight  of  it  made  me  un« 
comfortable.  It  was  quite  destitute  of  furniture,  contrary  to  the  usual 
fiishion  of  the  peasantry,  and  I  shuddered  involuntarily.  But,  nonsense^ 
it  could  only  be  the  cold  and  the  moisture  the  fire  was  drawing  out  of 
iny  clothes,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  began  to  wish  I  had  trudged  on 
through  the  rain.  And  then,  that  immense  doe  that  lay  dose  to  the 
fireplace,  and  kept  its  small,  suspicious  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  And  the 
walls  were  shming  with  grease  and  soot,  and  the  small  cupboards  fixed 
against  them,  andshelves— *— But,  Heavens !  I  could  hardly  suppress  a  cry 
of  surprise  when  my  eye  fell  on  an  old  mummy-like  woman,  who  rose 
irom  the  dark  comer  where  she  had  probably  been  sleepine,  and  walked 
towards  me  and  the  fire.  She  was  a  model  of  ugliness  and  disgust,  this 
old  woman,  with  her  tangled  masses  of  grey  hair  hanging  over  her  fore- 
head and  temples,  her  sunken  cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  and  wrinkled  neck, 
as  she  stood  there  shivering  with  cold,  and  stretched  out  her  thin  bony 
hands  to  the  fire.  I  fell  back  a  step  to  give  the  old  creature  room,  but 
on  my  first  attempt  to  quit  the  chimney-place,  the  dog  growled,  and,  as 
I  turned  towards  nim,  his  eyes  sparkled  so  vividly  that  1  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  stay  where  I  was,  and  not  anger  him  unnecessarily.  The 
woman  now  turned  her  fi^ce  to  me,  and  after  gazing  fixedly  at  me  for  a 
moment,  whispered  a  few  hurried  words  in  a  language  of  wnich  I  did  not 
understand  a  syllable. 

**  What  a  pity,"  I  thought  to  myself,  <'  I  did  not  go  in  for  the  Pusey 
and  Ellerton  Sicholarship  when  at  Oxford,  so  that  I  mieht  have  under- 
stood a  little  Hebrew."  I  then  looked  careftilly  at  the  old  woman,  trying 
to  find  out  from  her  gestures  what  she  really  meant.  Again  she  began 
her  whispering,  turning  her  head  timidly  towards  the  door,  and  pointing 
at  the  same  time  to  the  table. 

*^  I  can't  understand  you !"  I  said,  in  the  usual  patois,  hoping  she 
would  understand  me,  at  any  rate. 

*'  Hush !"  the  crone  said,  quickly  and  fearfully,  holding  up  her  finger 
in  warning  ;  at  this  momoit  the  door  opened,  and  the  Jew,  on  seeing 
the  old  woman  by  my  side,  went  up  angnly  to  her,  and  spoke  harshly  in 
the  same  unknown  tongue.  The  woman  crept  timidly  away,  wrapped 
herself  more  closely  in  her  old  doak,  and  lay  down  again  in  ner  comer* 
The  Jew  then  saicf,  pleasantly  enough,  to  me, 

^' Don't  bother  about  the  old  girl ;  she  is  quiet  and  harmless,  but  not 
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quite  rigbt  here,''  he  said,  pointmg  to  his  forehead.  **  When  we're  alone^ 
I  let  her  do  much  as  she  likes,  hut  when  strangers  visit  me,  wMdi  is 
seldom  enough,  she  must  keep  in  her  comer.  But  here,''  he  added,  in  a 
louder  voice,  '*  is  something  for  you  to  eat — ^bread  and  MQnster  cheese  I 
lately  brought  from  Strasbourg,  and  a  famous  glass  of  brandy,  which  will 
do  you  more  good,  I  fancy,  than  all  the  rest ;  the  water  will  be  hot  by 
this  time.  An,  I  see  it's  boiling,  and  I'll  mix  you  a  glass  of  punch  in  tiiSe 
mean  while.     So,  now,  go  to  the  table  and  beg^n." 

I  was  really  almost  starving,  and  yet  I  could  not  swallow  anything. 
That  confounded  dog  had  his  eyes  still  fixed  so  dangerously  upon  me. 

•*  The  dog  won't  hurt  you,"  said  the  Jew,  calmly ;  **  ne  is  only  not 
accustomed  to  strangers." 

**  But  if  I'd  stirred  while  you  were  out  of  the  room,  he  would  have 
sprung  at  me,'*  I  said,  rather  angrily. 

!  ^  It's  an  old  dog,"  the  man  continued,  with  a  smfle,  **  and  hasn't  a 
tooth  left  in  his  head,  but  he  often  pretends  to  be  savage.  The  time  is 
long  past  since  he  bit  any  one,  and  you  can  go  up  and  pat  him,  and  he 
won't  say  a  word." 

However,  I  did  not  feel  the  slightest  inclination  to  try  the  experiment; 
I  therefore  proceeded  to  the  table  and  cut  a  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese, 
while  the  old  Jew  stooped  down  to  the  fire,  and  after  eliaking  somethi]:^ 
out  of  a  paper  into  the  glass,  poured  the  water  upon  it. 

"  There  r  he  said,  as  he  came  to  the  table,  "  now  put  in  as  mn^ 
brandy  as  you  like,  but  the  stiffer  the  better,  for  it  wiH  keep  you  ficDm 
catching  cold." 

•  **  What  have  you  put  in  the  glass,  my  friend  ?*  I  asked,  as  I  held  ihe 
glass  to  the  fire; 

'^  Sug^  and  water ;  the  sug^is  good,  and  takes  off  the  strength  of 
Ae  brandy." 

**  Fm  not  fond  of  sugar,"  I  replied,  suspiciously;  "  and,  if  you've  no 
objection,  111  mix  for  myself." 

**  Not  Kke  suffar !  why  it's  the  best  part  of  it,"  said  the  Jew;  **  only 
taste  it,  and  yonll  soon  see  how  good  it  is.'* 

However,  I  persisted  in  throwing  the  mixture  away,  and,  after  caie- 
fuHy  washing  the  glass  out,  I  filled  it  afresh  with  water,  and  poured  in 
some  brandy. 

.  "More,  my  friend — more,"  the  Jew  advised  me  ;  **  that's  not  half 
enough,  and  won't  draw  the  cold  out  of  your  Kmbs.  Why,  my  old  woman 
will  drink  stronger  punch,  if  I  give  it  to  her." 

^  Thanks,  thanks  !"  I  said,  as  I  turned  away  the  bottle,  from  whic^ 
the  Jew  persisted  in  pouring  more  into  my  glass.  "  I'm  not  accustomed 
to  strong  drinks,  and  shall  have  a  headache  to-morrow  morning." 

**  Oh !  to-morrow  !  I'll  guarantee  you  against  that,"  the  Ml  Aian 
laughed  to  himself ;  "  the  brandy  is  capital,  and  no  one  has  a  headadie 
from  it." 

I  really  felt  such  a  shiver  come  over  me  at  these  words  (though,  of 
course,  I  ascribed  it  to  my  wet  clothes),  and  the  brandy  really  tasted  so 
good,  that  I  took  up  the  glass  and  emptied  it  at  a  draught  By  Jupiter ! 
how  it  burned ! 

"  And  now  you  had  better  lie  down,"  the  Jew  said,  after  removkig  the 
brandy  and  the  other  things  from  the  table;  "it  is  late  in  the  mgh^ 
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ahdy  after  your  deeping  draught,  you  will  deep  sound  in  spite  of  yoos 
hmrd  bed.  The  best  pkee  for  you  will  be  here  by  the  fire.  Before  we 
go  to  bed  m  put  on  some  fresh  wood,  and  by  the  time  that  is  burnt  out 
you'll  be  warm  enough.     The  nights  are  beginning  to  grow  fresh." 

I  was  glad  enough  to  lie  down,  so  I  took  up  my  knapsack,  which  had 
dried  a  little  by  this  time,  to  serye  as  a  pillow,  and  the  old  man  brought 
IM  a  blanket  and  a  dieepskin,  regretting  that  he  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  me,  but  all  his  beds  were  occupied.  <^  But  Ill^bring  you  something 
iBO  keep  your  feet  warm,"  he  added,  "  that's  the  chief  t^g,  and  by  the 
^Miming  you'll  be  all  right  again."  ^th  these  words  he  took  a  canvae 
sack,  whidi  aj^ared  to  me  to  be  ominousdy  stained,  from  the  chimney- 
nook,  and  then,  bringing  it  to  my  feet  (for  I  had  lain  down  by  this  time), 
^quested  me  to  pit  them  in  it. 

^  In  the  sack  r  I  said,  in  amazement — '^  why  ?" 

^  Oh  !  you'll  see  how  warm  that  will  keep  your  feet." 
'    ''  No^  rd  rather  lay  it  over  them ;  that  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

^'  Not  half  so  good,  I  tell  you,"  tiie  old  man  continued,  and  tried  to  draw 
the  sadc  orer  my  feet,  but  I  strenuously  resisted.  There  was  sometlung  lo 
dhtfigerous,  in  my  opinion,  in  knowing  my  feet  were  in  a  sack,  whidi  I 
eould  not  easily  remove  in  tiie  dark,  if  I  were  obliged  to  spring  up  in  a 
Irarry.  If  ■■  ?  Besides,  the  old  fellow's  pressing  made  me  feel  un* 
common  uncomfortable  (I  may  tell  you  so  in  strict  confidence).  What 
OB  earth  reason  could  he  have  for  insisting  on  my  putting  my  feet  in  tiie 
flack  ?  However,  when  the  Jew  found  that  I  was  obstinate,  he  laid  tiie 
fade  over  my  feet,  and  went  back  to  the  fire  instead  of  retiring  to  bed  a« 
I  had  expected^  and  sat  cross-l^ged,  staring  fixedly  into  the  flamft. 
Well,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but  somehow  I  could  not 
manage  it;  the  fire  burned  low,  and  I  could  see  the  old  fellow  still  sitting" 
there,  but  IfeU  that  his  ^es  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  that  he  was  watch- 
ing my  every  movement,  every  breath.  Why  ?  I  lay  thus  for  half  an 
houi^  and  the  8trai^;est  feelings  came  over  me.  Then  I  had  a  curious 
taste  in  my  mouth — tiie  brandy,  of  course,  but  why  was  it  so  metallic  ? 
And  my  head  began  to  go  round,  and  my  eyelids  grew  heavy  as  lead* 
At  last,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  jump  up ;  but  I  was 
vnable  to  do  so ;  my  Kmbs  revised  me  their  serrice,  a  veil  seemed  to  be 
let  down  over  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  a  deep,  irresistible  sleep  was  over- 
powering me. 

How  Icmg  I  lay  in  this  sort  of  half  dreaming  condition  I  do  not  know,  al- 
though I  struggled  against  this  unnatural  state  with  all  tiie  strength  of  my 
mind,  and  I  should  finally  have  yielded  to  it,  had  not  a  slight  sound  just 
at  the  right  moment  come  to  my  aid  in  resisting  it.  The  Jew,  who  was  still 
ieated  at  the  fire,  moved — gentiy  and  noiselessly,  it  is  true  ;  still  he  got 
tq9,  and  now  stood  with  his  face  turned  towards  me.  I  tried  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  dispel  the  odious  vision  which  my  fancy  seemed  to  summon  up, 
lint  at  that  moment  I  felt  tiie  light,  crawling  steps  of  the  old  man  on  the 
floor,  folt  that  he  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  when  I  half  opened 
By  eyes,  cautiously  enough  lest  the  scowling  fellow  might  see  I  waa 
awake,  I  saw  him  standing  a  few  paces  from  me,  with  his  body  half  bent 
to  listen,  and  wateMng  my  every  breath.  What  was  he  about  ? — what 
iiA  he  want  ?     Should  I  jump  up  and  meet  him,  in  case  he  attempted  ta 
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'  attack  me  ? — hvtt  then  the  dog,  which  was  still  lyinr  in  the  room  ?  Aiid, 
again,  was  the  Jew  really  going  to  attack  me,  or  might  it  not  he  anxiety 
whether  I  slept  comfortably  ?  I  determined  to  wait  and  judge  for  mysdf» 
jeven  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to  his  attack,  for  I  was  young  and 
strong,  and  if  the  old  man  designed  evil  he  should  meet  with  a  remstanoe 
he  little  anticipated.  So,  in  order  to  leave  the  old  man  at  leisure  to  cany 
out  his  designs,  whatever  they  might  be,  I  beean  breathing  loudly-  and 
regularly,  while  watching  him  carefully  through  my  half-dosed  eyelids. 

The  Jew  remained  for  a  while  observing  me,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
my  sleep  was  real ;  but  then,  as  if  every  doubt  were  removed,  he  crept 
quietly  back  to  the  chimney,  threw  some  brushwood  on  the  glimmering 
(marcoal,  which  began  to  glisten  and  crackle,  and  went  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  room,  where  the  crockery  was  kept.  Anxiously  I 
watched  lum  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  blood  appeared  to  stagnate, 
and  an  icy  feeling  ran  down  my  back,  when  I  saw  mm  take  up  a  long 
gleaming  knife,  and  while  trying  its  edge  with  his  thumb,  seem  to 
measure  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  victim. 

As  I  have  told  you  before,  I  believe  I  am  anything  but  a  coward :  I 
have  stood  behind  a  four-foot  barricade,  and  looked  into  the  gi^nng 
muzsles  of  the  cannon  as  they  poured  a  shower  of  bullets  on  our  sBgfat 
defences,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  present  was  the  most  uncom« 
fortable  moment  in  my  life.  The  calculating  villany  of  the  old  scoundrel, 
and  the  rimplicity  with  which  I  had  entered  the  snare,  seemed  to  render 
escape  almost  impossible.  Still  I  made  up  my  mmd  to  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Fortunately  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  Spanish  spring- 
back  stiletto,  generally  employed  in  the  peaceful  duties  of  cutdng  bread 
and  cheese — German  and  French  knives  oeing  made,  like  Peter  Pindar^a 
laxors,  to  sell  and  not  to  cut — and  I  cautiously  moved  my  hand  to  my 
breast-pocket,  and  noiselessly  drew  it  out.  When  I  once  held  it  in  mj 
hand,  my  confidence  returned  to  me.  I  opened  it  very  quietly,  and 
then,  laymg  my  left  arm  across  my  breast,  to  parry  the  first  blow,  whidi 
would  probably  be  aimed  there,  I  held  my  knife  firmly  dutched  in  my 
hand,  and  awaited  the  attack  with  ground  teeth  but  no  failing  determi- 
nation. My  heart,  though,  toould  beat  so  loudly  and  violenUy,  diat  I 
feared  the  Jew  must  hear  it ;  but  when  I  saw  him  approaching,  with  the 
knife  Cautiously  held  behind  his  back — ^when  I  felt  his  foot  against  my 
own — when  he  bent  over  me,  and  felt  along  the  wall  yviik  his  left  hand^ 
to  find  a  spot  on  which  to  rest  it  and  give  his  blow  more  certainty,  my 
fears  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  a  wdl-known  feet  that  danger  really 
exists  only  so  long  as  it  threatens  us,  and  it  is  robbed  of  more  than  hatt 
its  terrors  when  it  breaks  over  us  with  undimioished  force.  This  waa 
just  my  case.  I  had  felt  terrified,  and  could  hardly  struggle  against  the 
feeling,  so  long  as  the  danger  was  drawing  nearer  aod  nearer  to  me,  but 
every  thought,  save  that  of  self-defence,  disappeared  when  I  Imew  that 
the  knife  was  directed  against  my  heart.  So  soon  as  he  struck  at  me^  I 
determined  to  parry  the  blow  by  means  of  the  left  arm,  and  the  blanket 
lying  over  it  would  afford  me  great  protection ;  but  then  I  would  start  up 
and  bury  my  knife  in  the  villain's  nbs,  before  he  could  recover  from  lus 
surprise  or  summon  the  dog.  I  should  soon  be  able  to  overcome  die  weak 
old  man,  and,  as  for  the  brute,  once  on  my  legs,  I  dare  say  I  could  keqp 
him  from  doing  me  an  injury. 
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Sach  was  my  Ime  of  thought,  and  I  was  quite  pr^pare^'W  carry/ft  into  \ 
effect.  But  why  did  the  Jew  hesitate  so  long  ?  He  had  awixiced  Imptft  ' 
foot  a  little,  his  arm  was  still  supported  against  the  wall,  fi  ^ 
raise  his  other  arm  to  strike  the  blow.  Was  he  afhdd  ?  1 1 
more  closely  together,  and  almost  longed  for  the  decisive 
come,  so  excited  did  I  foel— anything,  sooner  than  endure  this  1 
suspense.  Suddenly,  the  Jew  drew  back;  he  did  not  strike  at  me — ^hia 
left  arm  quitted  the  wall,  and  he  held  in  it — I  hardly  knew  whether  I 
was  awake  or  dreaming — ^the  same  loaf  from  which  I  had  previously  been 
eating.  He  walked  with  it  to  the  fire,  cut  off  a  hunch  with  the  tearfol 
long  knife,  laid  the  reminder  on  the  chimney-board,  and,  after  poking 
lip  the  wood  fire  till  it  threw  a  brilliant  light  over  the  room,  he  began 
quietly  eating,  without  troubling  himself  any  further  about  my  presence. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath — ^it  was  as  if  a  large  stone  had  been  rolled  off  my 
chest — and  I  lay  for  a  long  while  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  condition,  hardly 
able  to  realise  this  state  of  perfect  security  following  closely  on  the 
danger  which  I  had  fancied  so  shortly  before  had  menaced  me.  I  really 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  cruel  injustice  I  had  done — though  only  in 
thought — to  a  man  who  had  so  hospitably  entertained  me ;.  and  I  almost 
felt  inclined  to  jump  up  and  tell  him  of  my  foolish  suspicions.  But  no, 
that  would  not  do— he  would  laugh  at  me ;  still  I  felt  I  must  do  some- 
thing,  if  only  to  reconcile  my  own  conscience.  I,  therefore,  shut  up  my 
knife  as  quietly  as  possible,  returned  it  to  my  pocket,  and  then,  pretend- 
ing to  wake  from  a  deep  sleep,  I  threw  off  the  blanket,  took  the  sack,  and 
put  my  feet  quietly  into  it. 

**  Aha !"  cnuckled  my  host,  who,  on  hearing  my  movement,  turned  his 
head  quietly  towards  me,  <'  one's  feet  generally  get  cold  of  nights,  if 
they  have  been  wet  during  the  day;  but  the  sack  will  keep  them  warm 
enough.'' 

**  I  think  so,  too.  I  fancy  it  will  be  better  so,"  I  replied;  then  fell 
back  on  my  somewhat  hard  pillow,  drew  the  blanket  up  to  my  chin,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  sweet  sleep.  When  I  woke 
the  next  morning  I  found  that  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  on 
the  table  a  comfortable  breakfast  had  been  laid.  A  pretty  little  girl  was 
tidjring  the  room,  and  her  presence  really  rendered  it  quite  cheerfol. 

•*So,  sir,"  she  said,  good  humouredly,  "you  are  awake  at  last 
Uncle  did  not  like  to  disturb  you.  I  am  sorry,  though,  you  had  no  better 
bed  than  this,  but  I  only  came  home  last  night  firom  Strasbourg  on  a  visit, 
and  we  had  all  gone  to  bed  for  the  night." 

The  old  Jew  now  came  in  and  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  I  hardly 
had  the  heart  to  look  him  in  the  face.  I  was  then  forced  to  sit  down  to 
the  breakfast-table,  at  which  the  old  man's  son,  a  fine  young  fellow  of 
twenty-four,  joined  us.  Hearing  from  him  that  he  was  going  back  with 
his  light  cart  to  Strasbourg  that  morning,  I  willingly  accepted  his  offer  of 
accompanying  him.  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  adventures  for  this  bout, 
and,  I>e8ide8,  sundry  rheumatic  twinges  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  ven- 
ture away  so  far  from  civilisation,  lest  I  might  be  laid  on  my  back  in  a 
rustic  village,  and  my  mourning  relatives  never  learn  where  tiiey  should 
get  up  a  cenotaph  to  my  memory. 

When  tiie  Ught  cart  came  up  to  the  door,  I  inquired  what  I  had  to 
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pay;  but  tiie  old  Jew  oould  not  be  induced  to  acc^  a  £Eu*diiiig  fiir  ih» 
aooommodation.  Bed  and  breakfiasty  he  saidy  had  both  been  poor 
enoogh;  and  I  shook  hit  hand  heartily  npon  leaving  him.  And, upon  lay 
faonoory  m  die  bHgfat  sunshine,  he  wasn't  half  such  a  bad4ooklng  old' 
Mow.     There  was  sonething  quite  patriardial  about  him. 

Now,  I  dare  say,  you'll  all  lauc^h  very  heartily  at  my  story,  and  £Miey 
I  must  Imve  been  a  great  cur  to  kt  myself  be  fnghtened  by  an  old  man, 
but  really,  even  now  in  writing  it,  I  nxwt  had  an  uncomfortable  fleeling 
crawl  OTcr  me  at  the  reminiscence.  It's  a  good  many  years  since  hk  hw^ 
pened,  and  there's  not  mudi  prospect  of  my  having  any  more  adventusB 
q£  that  or  a  similar  nature;  sakI,  between  ourselves— ^in  strict  confidence^ 
mind — I  prefer  making  ^*  a  pleasant  night  of  it,"  widi  Smith,  and  Jones, 
and  Thompson,  after  a  very  differ^it  fashion. 


WALTEB  BAGEHOT'S  **  ESTIMATES."* 

•  These  Essays  weU  deserved  to  be  colleeted  and  repcuited.  Indeed, 
tiiare  are  few  of  the  very  varied  contributions  to  the  National  JRevieu}-^ 
in  which  the  majority  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  papers  originally  i^opeaied — that 
are  not  worthy  of  a  similar  honour.  That  Review  is  soli  comparatively 
young ;  but  with  some  of  the  disabilities  <nr  drawbacks,  it  has,  perhape^ 
aM  the  advantages  of  youth :  vigour,  vivacity,  earnestness,  hope&lnefls^ 
freshness  of  thought  and  feeling,  freedom  of  tone  and  expression.  Oa» 
ilpon  a  time,  and  for  a  long  time  togeUier,  the  number  of  the  Quiffteriies 
inM  dual  only  (we  do  not  take  into  account  the  British  Critie  or  ito 
oongeners);  and  any  attempt — for  there  were  intermittent  attempts^ 
mar%  or  less  fSseble,  but  always  eventually  fatal — to  interfere  with  tke 
Wyg  monopoly  of  the  Edinburgh^  cfs  with  the  Conservative  conservatioo 
of  the  QuarterUf,  was  sure  in  the  long  run,  or  after  a, very  short  one,  to 
be  groaned  down,  starved  out,  or  quietly  ignored.  True,  there  was  the 
Weeiminsiery  but  Benthamism  and  clique  made  it  unpalatable  except  to 
doctrinaires.  The  first  successful  innovation  seems  to  have  been  the  caae 
of  the  North  British  ;  then  came  the  Brkish  Quarterly;  and  aaon  the 
London  Quarterly;  these  three  bemg  presumably  ^e  organs  severally 
of  the  Scotti^  Kirir,  English  Independent,  and  W^eyan  Mediodist  in* 
twests,  with  a  pc^itic  repression,  however,  in  eadi  instance,  ci  thoee  is* 
noninational  dutioctions,  which  would  warn  off  the  general  reader,  ai^ 
reduce  the  Beview  into  a  mere  sectarian  periodica^  high-prieed  and 
narrow-minded.  The  National  Beview  does  not  appear  as  the  organ  of 
any  definite  class,  though  its  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  the 

'  *  Estimates  of  some  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  A  Series  of  Artides  reprinted 
hy  permission  principally  from  the  National  Jkview.  By  Walter  Bagekot;  London? 
C^pman  and  HalL    1858. 
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drifts  of  Hi  sympatble^  IHerarj,  theological,  moral,  and  poStieaL  Without 
pasong  any  opinion  upon  the  scope  of  ihese  opinions,  we  are  free  to  pay 
vttt  tribute  to  the  literary  character  of  its  general  content^  m  yirtne  of 
which  it  ranks  second  to  none  of  its  contemporaries,  in  the  intrindc  value 
of  essays  distingui^ed  by  thinking  broad  and  deep,  impartiality  aiKl  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  searching  critical  discernment,  a  refinea  and  elo- 
quent style,  and  an  earnest  advocacy  of  what  it  holds  to  be  jnst  and  tm^ 
^rkh  as  stringent  an  opposition  to  whatever  it  accounts  corrupt  and  falfai- 
^us. — Out  of  the  comparatively  few  numbers,  therefore,  which  have 
ytt  been  published,  we  should  gladly  see  reprinted,  in  classified  volumes, 
many  of  its  more  important  miscellanies ;  and  with  this  view  let  m  hope 
that  Mr.  Bagehot's  cdlection  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  instalment,  and 
that  its  individual  success  may  be  of  a  kind  to  warrant  this  system  of  re- 
production. 

The  day  is  gone  by  when  a  John  Murray  found  it  pdiicy,  or  thought 
it  so,  to  refuse  to  reprint  any  of  the  essays  in  his  Review,  lest  by  so  doing 
he  should  injure  the  sale  of  back  numbers.  It  is  now  made  manifest 
that  people  get  a  Quarterly  firom  the  lii»ury,  but  purdiase  a  favourite 
volume  of  reprints  for  their  own  bookshelves.  And  certainly  a  main 
section  of  our  current  bell^  kitres,  neither  the  least  valuable  nor  the  least 
attractive,  is  composed  of  matter  thus  reproduced.  There  is  a  growing 
sapply  for  the  growinfi^  demand  for  this  form  <^  puUieation.  Witness 
the  Essays — some  of  them  in  editicm  after  editicm — of  JeSseff  and  Mac- 
kintosh, and  Sydney  Smith,  and  Macaulay,  and  Henry  Rc^ttrs,  and  Sir 
James  Stephen,  and  Carlyle^  and  others  of  the  Edinburgh  ^»ff;  to- 
gether with  those  by  Wilson,  De  Quinoey,  Hartley  Colmdge,  CarcUaal 
Wiseman,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Earl  StaA]ih(^>e,  Sir  Francis  Head,  John 
Sterlii^,  Leigh  Hunt,  Henry  Taylor,  David  Masson,  Samuel  Phillips 
John  Eagles,  and  W.  Conybeare.  While  among  more  recent  issues^  or 
advent  ones,  nuw  be  added  the  contributions,  collected  or  selected,  of 
J«  W.  Croker,  Herbert  Spencer — (what  an  interval  of  matter,  manner, 
manhood,  between  those  twain  I)--John  Forster,  G.  R.  Gleig,  W.  B* 
Donne,  Abraham  Hayward,  and  Walter  Bagehot 

The  last  not  least  in  the  catalogue,  nor  penultunate^  nor  aate-penulti- 
nuKte ;  but  a  good  way  up  towards  the  uppermost  regions*  Mr.  Bage* 
iiofs  "Estimates"  are  not  of  the  order  of  rough  estimates,  hasSy 
taken  at  random,  and  carelessly  expressed.  They  have  cost  timc^  and 
pains,  and  brains ;  and  the  result  is  such  a  series  of  criticisms  aa  will  vepay 
perusal,  in  other  than  common  coin,  or  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  pxeminm. 

His  title  is,  perhaps,  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this  volume.  The 
liability  of  the  Scotcn  partners  in  it  is  of  a  very  limited  kind — limited  in 
effect  to  a  single  one  out  of  nine  essays.  For  the  first  essay  is  also  the 
last  in  which  Nortii  Britons,  as  such,  are  involved.  It  treats  of  the  First 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  is  followed  by  critical  dissertations  on  Cowp^, 
on  Gibbon,  on  Bishop  Butier,  on  Shakspeare  the  Man,  on  Shelley,  on 
Hartley  Coleridge,  and,  in  conclusion,  on  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  the  present 
junior  Baron  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  author  of  the  alone  really  "  Pic- 
torial History  of  England."  In  his  opening  pages,  Mr.  Bagehot  shrewdly 
discusses  review-writing  itself  as  one  of  the  features  of  modem  literature, 
the  casual  character  of  which  it  notably  exemplifies— everything  about  it 
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being  temporary  and  fragmentary.  Look,  he  says,  at  a  <' railway  stall; 
you  see  books  of  every  colour,  blue,  yellow,  crimson,  ring-streaked, 
speckled,  and  spotted,"  on  every  subject,  in  every  style,  of  every  opinion, 
with  every  conceivable  difference,  celestial  or  sublunary,  malefioeot^ 
beneficent — ^but  all  small.  ''  People  take  their  literature  in  morsels,  as  . 
ihey  take  sandwiches  on  a  journey.  The  volumes  at  least,  you  can  see 
clearly,  are  not  intended  to  be  everlasting.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  a 
pure  essence  like  poetry  to  be  immortal  in  a  perishable  world ;  it  has  no 
feeling ;  but  paper  cannot  endure  it,  paste  cannot  bear  it,  string  has  no 
luMEfft  for  it  The  race  has  made  up  its  mind  to  be  fugitive,  as  well  as 
minute.     What  a  change  from  the  ancient  volume  I— 

That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid. 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  close-press'd  leaves,  unoped  for  many  an  ag^ 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-fiU'd  page ; 
On  the  broad  b^sk  the  stubborn  ridses  roll'd. 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarmsn'd  gold.** 

The  essayist  happily  compares  the  difference  between  the  books  of  this 
and  those  of  a  more  laborious  age,  to  the  distinction  between  the  lecture 
of  a  professor  and  the  talk  of  a  man  of  the  world — ^the  former  profound, 

astematic,  suggesting  all  arguments,  analysing  all  difficulties,  discussing 
I  doubts, — ^very  admirable,  a  littie  tedious,  slowly  winding  an  elaborate 
way,  the  characteristic  effort  of  one  who  has  hived  wisdom  during  nuuiT 
fttudious  years,  agreeable  to  such  as  he  is,  anything  but  agreeable  to  8W» 
as  he  is  not — the  latter,  the  talk  of  the  manifold  talker,  glandng  lightly 
from  topic  to  topic,  suggesting  deep  things  in  a  jest,  unfolding  unanswer- 
able arguments  m  an  absurd  illustration,  expounding  nothing,  completing 
nothing,  exhausting  nothing,  yet  really  suggesting  the  lessons  of  a  wider 
experience,  embodying  the  results  of  a  more  finely  tested  philosophy, 
passing  with  a  more  Shakspearean  transition,  connecting  topics  wiUi  « 
more  subtie  link,  refining  on  them  with  an  acuter  perception,  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  pleasing  all  that  hear  him,  charming  high  and 
low,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  word  of  illustration  for  each,  and 
a  touch  of  humour  intelligible  to  all, — ^fragmentary  yet  impartmg  what  he 
aajrs,  allusive  yet  explaining  what  he  intends,  disconnectea  yet  impressing 
what  he  maintains.  This — adds  Mr.  Bagehot — *'  is  the  very  model  of 
our  modem  writing.  The  man  of  the  modem  world  is  used  to  speak 
what  the  modem  world  will  hear ;  the  writer  of  the  modem  worid  most 
write  what  the  world  will  indulgently  and  pleasantly  peruse.'*  With  the 
knack,  or  cultivated  art,  of  thus  writing,  Mr.  Bagehot  himself  possesses 
qualities  of  thought,  and  habits  of  reflection,  which  vrill  secure  him  from 
we  mob  of  shilling  pasteboard  company,  so  dear  (because  so  cheap)  to 
pariiamentary  trainers,  while  ensuring  him  a  welcome  from  first-dass 
travellers,  in  this  railway-library  age. 
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FIELD  SPORTS  IN  AFRICA,  INDIA,  AND  AT  HOME. 

Three  different  works  on  Held  Sports  lie  before  us :  one,  a  record  o£ 

Sorting  scenes  in  Africa  ;*  the  other,  experiences  of  tiger-shooting  in 
dia;t  and  the  third  on  the  national  sports  of  England ;{  yet  none  of 
these  carry  us  beyond  what  may  be  truly  designated  as  known  countries. 
Most  men  who  have  hitherto  written  on  South  Africa  have  been  either 
sporting  giants,  or  indomitable  explorers,  who  have  gone  over  ground 
never  before  trodden  by  white  men.  Captain  Drayson  is  neither  of  these : 
his  sporting  experiences  were  all  obtained  in  the  country  of  the  Kaffirs ; 
he  never  even  crossed  the  Vaal,  and  yet  has  he  much  that  is  most  curious 
and  interesting  to  tell  us.  Mr.  Rice's  tiger-shooting  was  carried  .on  in 
Rajpootana — ^his  head-quarters  were  Neemuch — one  of  the  very  first 
seats  of  rebellion.  As  to  Lord  William  Lennox,  his  sympathies  lie  with 
the  Queen's  stag-hounds ;  the  adventures  he  relates  are  those  of  a  fox,  a 
hare,  and  a  pheasant,  and  his  expeditions  have  London  for  a  starting- 
place,  yet  his  experiences  are  many  and  varied,  and  he  has  not  only  shown 
that  even  English  sports,  are  not  exhausted  or  used  up,  but  he  has  penned 
a  useful  practical  guide  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  healthy  and  harm* 
less  recreation. 

The  kind  of  sport  that  Captain  Drayson  first  indulged  in  was  not  very 
inviting.  His  narrative  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Kaffir  war,  and  he 
treats  us,  in  consequence,  to  details  of  cattie-stealing,  bush-fighting,  an4 
Kaffir  manoeuvres,  which  leave  a  painful  impression  that  the  boasted 
superiority  of  civilised  war&re  is  of  littie  avail  against  the  semi-savage  in 
his  own  fastnesses.  We  are  glad  to  exchange  such  scenes  of  angry  re^ 
nrisals  among  human  beings  for  tiie  peaceful  and  splendid  scenery  of 
Katal  and  its  accompanying  animated  nature,  in  tne  shape  of  birds, 
bucks,  and  monkeys,  with  occasional  felines  and  elephants.  There  are, 
also,  smaller  tilings  in  Natal  not  so  pleasant  to  read  about.  Armies  of 
ticks,  we  are  told,  are  quartered  upon  every  blade  of  grass  and  leaf  of 
tree,  and  these  littie  persecutors  are  delighted  on  the  first  opportunity  to 
bury  themselves  beneath  the  skin  of  any  newly-arrived  victim,  not  ex* 
cepting  horses. 

Captain  Drayson  set  to  work,  like  a  sensible  man,  on  his  arrival  at 
D'Urban,  studying  the  Zulu  language,  and  he  soon  made  himself  inde* 
pendent  in  his  excursions  of  Dutch  farmers  or  English  squatters;  The 
Kaffirs  in  this  district  were  luckily  a  quiet,  hamless,  nonest  people^ 
showing  that  the  race  is  not  necessarily  warlike,  and  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  missionary  argument,  that  frontier  squabbles  and  ir- 
regularities are  often  the  sole  cause  of  destructive  wars. 

*  Sportmg  Scenes  amongst  the  Kaffirs  of  South  AiHca.  By  Capt  Alfired  Vt. 
Brajson,  RA.  Illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir,  from  Designs  by  the  Author.  6. 
Boutledge.;  ^ 

t  Tiger-Shooting  in  India;  bdng  an  account  of  Hunting  Experiences  on  S^oot 
in  Bigpootana,  during  the  Hot  Seasons,  from  1850  to  1854.  B j  WiUiam  Bicet 
lieutenant  25th  Begiment  Bombay  NJ.  With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chromalitho* 
graphj.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Ck). 

t  Merrie  England :  its  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  Lord  William  LemiOK.  T«(X 
Newby. 
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I  have  trusted  myself  alone  amon^t  them,  many  miles  from  any  other  white 
man,  and  never  met  with  anything  disrespectful  or  annoying  in  their  treatment. 
If  much  aocostomed  to  deal  with  wnite  men,  they  are  given  some^mes  to  ask  for 
presents;  but  the  less  they  know  of  the  whites,  the  less  I  always  found  the 
Kaffirs  80  disposed.  As  auxiliaries  in  the  bush  they  were  unequalled,  and  I 
rarely  moved  without  taking  at  least  two  with  me.  Enduring,  cheerful,  sen- 
sible, and  unassuming,  they  were  thoroughly  skilled  in  tracking  game ;  they 
could  be  sent  home  with  a  buck,  and  the  norse  thus  be  kept  unencumbered,  at 
the  hunter  himself  &ee  for  more  sport. 

There  is  no  want  of  game  in  Natal.  Among  the  leading  objects  are 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  bvfiklo,  eland,  hartebeest,  reh-bad^ 
wild  boar,  and  hog;  hyana,  leopurd,  reit-buck,  ourebi,  steinbuck,  duiker, 
blue  buck,  red  bu^-buck,  and  black  bush-budc,  the  latter  in  the  forests 
along  the  coast ;  monkeys,  rock  rabbits  (St/rax)y  hares,  porcupines, 

Siinea-fowl,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds;  and  across  the  Draakensbeig 
ountains,  camelopards,  rhinoceroses,  zebras,  koodoos,  wildebeests,  gnoos, 
sassybys,  water-bucks,  roan-antelopes,  blesboks,  springboks,  pallahs,  os- 
triches, and  many  odier  magnificent  animals,  are  to  be  met  widi  in 
countless  herds. 

It  was  in  the  bush,  however,  that  our  sportsman  took  the  greatest  de- 
Gghit.  The  charm  of  the  bush,  he  tells  us,  never  wears  away;  the  mys- 
tery is  always  the  same.  The  hot  winds  that  sometimes  blow  on  the  flat 
or  <^n  country  are  scarcely  felt  under  the  sheltering  branches;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is,  in  the  bush,  only  occasionally  annoying,  while  the 
scent  of  the  wild  flowers  g^ves  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  the.  air.  The 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  birds  flashes  occasionally  across  the  path,  and 
tihe  busy,  playfiil,  little  grey  monkey  amuses  you  with  its  threatening 
gjimaces. 

Silence  and  quietness  are  the  two  important  acquirements  for  success 
in  bush-shooting,  and  a  sharp  look-out  must  also  be  kept  on  the  sur- 
rounding forest :  the  hunter  must  move  like  a  ghost,  and  have  his  eyes 
everywhere.  Few,  Captain  I>rayson  insists,  understand  what  the  term 
quiet  walking  means  until  they  become  expert  bush-rangers.  If  any  dried 
sticks  or  leaves  are  in  the  way,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  for  the 
cracking  or  crushing  of  either  would  alarm  the  bush  for  miles.  This  may 
seem  giving  too  much  importance  to  the  matter ;  but  the  case  is  thus : 
The  animals  that  live  in  the  bush  trust  to  their  sense  of  hearmg  BSii 
smelling  more  than  to  their  sight,  and  the  least  novelty  alarms  their 
naturally  suspicious  nature.  A  buck  may  be  forty  yards  ofi^  the  sports- 
man's tread  is  heard,  he  takes  the  alarm  and  bounds  off,  giving;  as  he  goes 
that  warning  whistle  that  every  bush-hunter  detests.  Omers  on  his 
line  of  retreat  take  up  the  panic,  and  the  crack  caused  by  an  incautious 
tread  is  telegraphed  along  through  the  bush.  This  watchfulness  of 
bucks  and  other  denizens  of  the  forest  easily  accounts  for  the  imaginary 
absence  of  same  complained  of  by  every  tyro  in  bush-shooting. 

Qne  of  the  curious  {acts  connected  with  Captain  Drayson's  narrative  is 
the  abundance  of  game  found  sometimes  quite  close  to  the  settiements  im 
NataL  Thus  we  find  that  even  elephants  vudt  some  smdl  pools  of  water 
distant  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  D'Urban.  Leopards  and 
other  felines  also  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  settlers.  The  contrast,  how- 
ever, between  the  account  given  of  a  party  assembling  to  hunt  a  leopard 
that  had  destroyed  several  '*  chickens^  at  Natal,  and  that  given  by  Mr. 
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Bioe  of  big  proceedings  mth  a  partj  of  lynx-eyed  and  lynx<4i»bM[ 
Bheels  against  the  Jaat  man-eating  tiger,  is  rery  great,  and  not  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  hrandy^and-water  imhibing  NataSans. 

Even  the  gallant  captain  himself  was  not  very  successful  in  his  first 
attempt  to  shoot  sudi  large  game  as  elephants.  He  received  one  morn- 
ings shortly  after  his  arriyal,  news  of  a  large  herd  of  elephants  being  in 
the  Berea,  and  he  started  with  a  friend  to  hunt  them  up. 

I  soon  joined  my  friend,  who,  although  a  thorough  good  sportsman,  and  a 
slayer  of  nearly  aU^  the  larse  same  of  Afijca,  was  still  not  quite  up  to  the  pr^ 
cautions  necessary  in  thick  ousn-woik,  I  at  the  time  being  grossly  ignorant  of 
everything  connected  with  it. 

We  cantered  over  the  Natal  flat,  and  entered  a  small,  narrow  hash-path,  that 
led  to  the  to|>  of  the  Eerea.  On  the  way,  my  friend  told  me  how  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  herd  we  purposed  encounterinj?. 

Mis  Kaffirs  had  discovered  the  traces  on  the  road  to  Pietermamzberg,  which 
they  had  crossed  during  the  n^ht.  He  himself  had  examined  ihe  road  leaduog 
to  the  flagstaff  at  the  top  of  the  Berea,  and  found  that  they  had  not  passed  IMs ; 
so  he  knew  that  they  must  be  between  the  two  roads  mentioned.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  we  snould  find  them  about  half-way  between  the  two,  and  near  a 
large  umbrella-looking  tree,  which  plainly  showed  itself  from  aU  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

TJnfortumitely,  as  both  our  gmis  were  of  small  caHbre,  being  fourteen-bore 
only,  I  was  recommended  to  put  in  two  tops  of  powder,  instead  of  the  usual 
chaxge  of  one,  and  also  to  use  my  friend's  hullets,  as  they  had  been  prepared 
with  one-eighth  of  tin,  to  harden  the  balls,  and  prevent  them  from  flattening 
against  a  bone. 

The  Berea  in  this  part  was  about  two  miles  broad,  and  was  very  thici,  with 
plenty  of  underwood  m  most  parts. 

On  reachii^  the  top  of  the  woody  hill,  we  found  an  open  space  of  some 
twenty  yards  in  diameter,  where  we  dismounted,  and  left  our  horses,  taking 
care  to  fasten  them  to  a  Iree  by  the  head-stalls,  which  are  generally  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  head,  either  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  up  a  horse,  or  for  knee- 
haltering  him.    M (my  friend)  showed  me  the  fresh  indications  of  the 

elephants.  The  grass  was  trodden  down  in  every  direction,  and  in  some  places 
it  was  torn  up,  as  though  a  heavy  piece  of  timber  had  been  dragged  along  over 
it.    One  or  two  places,  which  were  destitute  of  grass  and  rather  clayey,  retamed 

large  circular  and  oval-shaped  impressions,  which  M explained  to  me  as 

belonging — ^the  circular  to  the  bull,  and  the  oval  to  the  cow  elephants;  the 
height  of  the  respective  elephant  being  about  six  times  the  diameter  of  these 
impressions.  We  measured  one  footprint,  which  gave  us  an  answer  of  twelve 
feet,  a  height  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  in  this  sort  of  sport. 

A  strange  mysterious  feeling  came  over  me  in  being  thus  brought  for  the 
first  time  on  the  fresh  traces  of  evidently  a  numerous  herd  of  these  gigantic 
animals.  I  began  to  ask  if  it  were  not  great  impertinence  for  two  such  pigmies 
as  we  now  seemed,  to  attempt  an  attack  upon  at  least  forty  of  these  giants,  who, 
by  a  swing  of  their  trunks,  or  a  stamp  of  their  foot  on  us,  could  have  terminated 
our  earthly  career  with  as  much  ease  as  we  could  that  of  an  impertinent  fly? 
There  is  also  an  utter  feeling  of  loneliness  and  self-dependence,  in  treading  the 
mazes  of  these  vast  forests.  One  mile  of  bush  always  appeared  to  remove  me 
farther  from  man  and  his  haunts  than  twenty  miles  of  open  country.  One  is 
inspired  with  a  kind  of  awe  by  the  gloom  and  silence  that  pervade  these  regions, 
ihe  only  sounds  being  the  warning  note  of  some  hermit-bird,  or  the  crack  of  a 
distant  branch.  The  limited  view  around  also  tends  to  keep  every  other  sense 
on  the  alert,  and  the  total  absence  of  every  sign  of  man,  or  man's  work,  appears 
to  draw  one  nearer  to  the  spirit-world,  and  to  impress  us  with  a  greater  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence. 

Our  advance  was  rather  quick,  as  we  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
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ngns  and  noises  as  we  approached  the  elephants.  Scarcely  thirtj  yaids  had 
been  gone  over  when  I  lo<Mced  round  to  the  spot  where  onr  norses  stood ;  the 
thickness  of  the  intervening  bush,  however,  prevented  me  from  seeing  them. 
Several  large  branches  had  l^n  broken  off  the  trees,  the  ends  eaten,  and  then 
cast  across  the  path  in  different  directions.  Either  in  play  or  rage,  the  elephants 
had  entirely  destroyed  two  or  three  trees  of  a  considerable  size,  that  stood 
near  their  path,  peeling  the  bark  off  in  many  instances  for  several  feet  up  the 
stems* 

We  steadily  continued  our  advance,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  elephants ; 
the  freshly-trodden  course  of  the  gigantic  animals  being  clearly  indicateo. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  the  silence  that  reined  in  the  bush.  I  expected 
that  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  would  indicate  their  presence  by  noises  audible  at 

a  great  distance.    M told  me,  however,  that  during  the  day  they  usually 

remained  quiet,  especially  when  they  knew  that  they  were  in  a  suspicious 
neighbourhood,  or  where  they  had  lately  smelt  traces  of  man.  This  cautious 
proceeding  I  have  since  discovered  to  be  invariable. 

We  trudged  on  steadily  for  about  a  mile,  creeping  under  the  branches  that 
crossed  our  path,  and  removing  others  which  haa  apparently  been  dropped  by 
the  dephants.  We  were  at  length  stopped  by  observing  the  branches  of  a 
distant  tree  violently  shaken.  We  watched  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
listened,  but  oidy  heard  a  queer  sort  of  rumbling  noise  for  which  we  could  n(^ 
then  account.  Tftiis,  as  I  afterwards  knew,  was  caused  by  elephants ;  but  seeing 
a  couple  of  monkevs  jumping  about  in  a  distant  tree,  we  thought  that  it  was 
caused  by  these  little  animals,  and  therefore  proceeded. 

About  one  hundred  yards  farther  the  bush  became  very  dense,  long  creepers 
growing  all  over  the  shrubs,  matting  and  tying  the  underwood  together,  so  as  to 
render  it  quite  impenetrable,  except  where  the  elephants  had  forced  a  path.  We 
moved  through  these  passages  quickly,  and  of  course  caused  some  noise.    I  was 

about  two  yards  behind  M ,  and  scarcely  expected  anything  could  be  near, 

when  suddenly  the  bushes  on  our  right  and  close  to  us  were  violently  shaken, 
and  a  deep  sort  of  growl  was  utter^,  that  sounded  much  like  a  lion's  roar. 

M jumped  forward,  and  raised  his  gun  to  fire ;  I  was  going  to  follow  him, 

but  on  looking  a  little  to  our  left,  I  saw  a  huee  elephant,  about  ten  yards  dis- 
tant, striding  towards  us,  with  his  trunk  coilea  up  and  ears  erect.    At  the  same 

instant  M fired  to  his  right,  and  springing  past  me,  shouted, ''  Run  for  your 

life !"  I  did  not  stop  for  another  look,  as  I  then  heard,  almost  oyer  me,  the 
terrific  shrill  trumpet  of  the  animal  which  I  had  seen  charging,  in  addition 
to  the  growl  of  the  wounded  elephant  and  the  answering  shrieks  of  several 
others  too  were  round  us. 

Our  burst  for  the  first  hundred  yards  must  have  been  fine,  but  we  had  nothing 
to  spare,  as  I  looked  round  soon  aJter  starting  and  saw  the  big  elephant  coming 
after  us  as  if  he  really  meant  mischief,  and  but  a  short  distance  behind  us. 

I  lost  my  hat,  but  we  rushed  on,  diving  under  some  branches,  hopping  over 
others,  dodging  this  way  and  that,  until  I  was  completely  blown,  ana  caUed  for 
a  halt,  as,  having  both  "barrels  loaded,  I  was  anxious  for  a  shot.  M »  how- 
ever, would  not  hear  of  stopping,  but  still  recommended  that  we  should  clear 
out  of  the  bush  with  the  greatest  quickness,  as  the  herd  had  shown  themselves 
so  savage.  I  bowed  to  his  sirperior  judgment,  knowing  that  he  combined  true 
courage  and  danngwith  a  sumcient  caution  to  prevent  recklessness  for  the  mere 
sake  of  display.  We  at  length  came  to  our  horses,  and  I  must  own  I  felt  more 
comfortable  when  my  leg  was  over  my  stout  game  little  pony,  than  I  did  when 
on  foot  witliin  a  yard  or  so  of  the  elephant's  trunk. 

Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  story  was  that  upon  riding  clear  of 
the  bush  the  discomfited  sportsmen  found  a  Hottentot  qtue&y  sitting 
down  on  the  Natal  flat,  mending  his  only  pair  of  trousers,  and  n^  look« 
ing  at  them  knowingly,  said,  ^'  Olephants  bamie  qui  baa  '^  (Elephants 
Te^  angry,  sir). 

This  little  adventure  somewhat  cooled  the  captain's  ardour  for  a  second 
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meeting  with  these  angry  brutes,  and  he  contented  himself  for  some  time 
Mrith  hunting  the  reit-buck,  the  ourebi,  and  the  duiker,  all  of  which  are 
found  within  a  few  miles  of  Natal.  With  the  first — the  Eleotragus 
reduncus  of  classical  systematists — ^he  met  with  early  success,  although 
not  without  exertion. 

The  eland,  by  its  speed  and  its  frequenting  open  plains,  gave  more 
sport  of  a  peculiar  kind  than  the  denizens  of  the  bush.  This  animal 
is  now  well  known  in  England,  several  fine  specimens  being  in  the 
Regent's  Park  2iOological  Gardens ;  but  no  idea  of  their  activity  can  be 
formed  from  their  appearance  in  that  confined  space.  Their  usual  pace 
when  alarmed  in  their  native  plains  is  a  long  trot,  at  which  they  can  go 
sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  in  an  hour.  They  rush  down  steep  hills  like 
an  avalanche,  making  prodigious  leaps  to  clear  the  large  stones  in  their 
course.  A  rider  has  in  such  a  case  no  chance  against  them.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  account  of  a  hunt  after  an  eland  in  company  with 
some  Dutch  Boers : 

We  were  all  riding  along  a  little  ridge  which  cradualiy  sloped  into  the  plains 
to  our  right,  and  dipped  precipitously  mto  a  valley  on  our  left ;  when  a  cry  of 
"Look,  look!  eland's  bml!"  broueht  us  all  to  a  stand.  In  the  plain  to  our 
right  a  large  animal  was  seen  pounding  away,  kicking  up  the  dust  in  clouds  as 
he  went.  If  he  continued  his  present  course,  I  saw  toat  he  would  pass  over 
the  ridge  on  which  we  then  were,  and  at  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  us. 
Taking  a  look  at  my  ffun,  therefore,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  I  let  drop  the 
spurs  mto  my  pony  and  galloped  forward.  One  of  the  Dutchmen  then  called  to 
me  to  stop,  and,  fearing  I  might  be  infringing  some  rule,  I  pulled  up,  but  soon 
found  that  the  Boers  nad  been  obliged  to  wait  until  then:  after-riders  could 
bring  up  their  guns;  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  fair  start  that  they  had  de- 
tained me. 

In  consequence  of  this  delay  we  were  all  fuUy  two  hundred  yards  distant 
when  the  eland  crossed  the  ridge  and  dashed  dowiL  the  steep  slope  on  our  left. 
He  showed  such  a  splendid  pair  of  horns  as  he  passed,  that  the  Boers  compared 
them  to  a  koodoo's.  We  were  all  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses  down 
the  hill,  although  the  antelope  had  rushed  down  like  a  cricket- ball. 

A  party  of  mne  Boers  were  now  mounted,  and  started  off  in  chase.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  lee-way  to  be  pulled  up,  and  the  country  was  also  very  much 
against  us ;  the  hill-sictes  were  covered  with  large  loose  stones,  and  the  valleys 
in  many  places  were  so  soft  and  boggy  that  the  horses  sank  knee-deep  in  the 
mud.  As  I  was  descending  one  of  the  slopes,  I  thought  I  could  see  the  eland 
inclining  a  litUe  to  the  right :  instead,  therefore,  of  going  with  the  remaining 
Boers  down  the  luU,  I  kept  tdong  the  ridge,  thereby  saving  several  hills,  and  a 
long  course,  if  the  game  held  on  to  his  new  line  of  country.  The  long  grass  and 
loose  stones  were  imfavourable  for  galloning,  so  I  nursed  my  horse  for  a  turn  of 
speed  over  the  flat  that  I  could  see  in  advance. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  the  eland  for  some  time,  and  began  to  fear  that  I  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  run  altogether;  but  by  still  pursuing  my  line,  I  knew  I 
should  meet  some  of  the  party.  After  cantering  about  three  miles  farther, 
I  had  the  T^Leasure  of  viewing  the  game  "rising"  an  opposite  hill  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  me. 

The  long  stream  of  white  foam  blowing  from  his  mouth,  and  the  blue 
appearance  that  his  coat  had  assumed,  both  indicated  distress.  My  nag  was 
unfortunately  in  fat  condition,  and  had  by  this  time  begun  "  to  ask  for  his 
mamma :"  giving  him  a  squeeze,  I  managed  to  hustle  him  along  until  I  had  re- 
duced my  fistance  from  the  eland  to  a&)ut  eighty  yards,  when,  jumping  off,  I 
fired,  llie  previous  gallop  and  excitement  caused  my  hand  to  shake,  and  I 
heard  the  harmless  whistle  of  the  bullet  as  it  sped  on  its  course.  The  eknd 
xnade  a  leap  and  changed  his  direction,  giving  me  a  broadside  shot ;  I  dropped 
ilfarcA--yoL.  cxu.  no.  cccoxLYii.  2a^         . 
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on  my  knee^  and  sent  the  seccmd  bullet  into  his  shoulder ;  he  siaunbled  as  iht 
shot  stnick  him,  bat  still  held  gallantly  on.  A^^  mounting,  and  loading  as  I 
cantered,  I  kept  in  his  wake,  hoping  to  see  hun  soon  fall,  as  he  was  bleeding 
freely ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  rather  invigorated  by  the  loss  of  blood. 

One  of  the  Boers,  who  had  changed  to  his  second  horse,  now  passed  me,  and 
firing,  placed  a  second  bullet  in  the  eland's  shoulder.  The  eland  still  trotted 
rapidly  away,  and  both  my  horse  and  the  Boer's  beinff  completely  Wown, 
we  oonld  go  no  fJEurther.  We  could  see  the  wounded  animM  pass  oyer  a  hill  in 
onr  front,  and  apparently  go  directly  down  on  the  other  side;  we  managed  to 
lead  our  horses  to  the  top  where  he  had  passed,  and  took  a  minute  survey  oi  the 
surrounding  plains,  but  could  discover  no  signs  of  our  lost  antelope,  as  the 
country  was  so  much  broken  hj  clumps  of  trees  and  undulations. 

l^e  other  Dutchmen  soon  joined  us,  and  blessed  the  eland  in  choice  language 
for  escaping  and  beiug^  such  a  hard  runner.  We  all  spread  out  along  the  ridges, 
to  get  if  possible  a  view,  as  also  to  search  for  spoor ;  but  the  hard  state  of  the 
ground  prevented  our  doing  anything  by  the  latter  means. 

The  next  day  made  amends,  however,  for  this  little  disappointment. 
They  came  across  a  whole  herd  of  elands,  and,  af^r  several  mischances, 
the  captain  secured  two  fine  fat  blue  bulls. 

The  Boers  gave  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  enormous  herds  of 
game  in  the  interior,  corresponding  with  what  we  read  of  in  the  pages  of 
more  adventurous  travellers.  They  acknowledged  that  a  large  herd  of 
elands  such  as  they  had  just  seen  was  a  fine  sight,  but  said  that  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  covered  for  miles  with  a  densely-packed  body 
of  blesbok,  bontebok,  springbok,  and  wildebeest,  was  a  still  finer  one. 
They  said  that  in  the  great  '*  trek-boken,"  or  migrations  of  the  qnring- 
bok,  the  numbers  were  inconceivable ;  that  they  destroyed  all  ihe  grass, 
leaving  ihe  plain  like  a  vast  cattle-fold ;  that  hundreds  died  from  being 
in  the  rear  and  not  getting  anything  to  eat,  while  those  in  front  were 
fat,  but  from  this  very  cause  became  at  last  lazy,  and  gradually  fell  in 
the  rear,  to  become  thin  in  their  turn,  and  again  move  to  the  front. 
These  Boers  had  also  adventures  to  relate  which  leave  those  of  an  amateur 
sportsman  far  in  the  background  for  exciting  interest.  The  narrator  of 
the  following  story  was  called  Hendrick ;  he  was  a  short,  daik  man,  but 
had  plenty  of  sinews,  and  a  look  of  determination  about  the  eye  and  lip 
which  evidently  showed  that  upon  occasion  he  could  make  good  bis  words 
by  deeds : 

"When  I  was  a  youngster  about  seventeen,  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  a 
nei^bour,  who  had  suffered  from  the  visits  of  a  leopard,  whidi  had  killed 
nearly  twenty  chickens  during  two  nights.  No  one  at  tne  house  was  much  of  a 
shot,  and  they  did  not  like  meddling  with  this  fellow.  Now,  for  reasons  of  my 
own,  I  wanted  to  shoot  him." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  Hendrick ;  you  wanted  to  show  the  pretty  Katrine  yon  were 
a  man,"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"Well,  I  did  wish  it,"  said  Hendrick;  "so  I  started  one  morning  quite 
early,  without  telling  any  one  what  I  was  going  to  do ;  and  moimt^  my  pcmv, 
I  rode  to  a  kloof  about  four  miles  off,  where  I  knew  the  chicken-Uler  would 
most  probably  be  found.  My  gun  was  only  a  single-barrelled,  but  I  did  not  care 
much  for  that. 

"  I  went  down  the  ravine  on  foot,  and  looked  tSl  about  for  spoor.  When  I 
had  walked  some  distance  in  the  kloof  and  amongst  some  trees,  I  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  buck  partly  eaten.  I  saw  that  it  had  been  seized  by  the  neck,  and 
therefore  knew  that  a  leopard  had  killed  it,  a  hysena  or  wolf  gemerallv  seizing  by 
the  flank.  I  looked  carefully  all  round,  but  could  see  nothmg  of  the  leopard; 
but  at  last  I  happened  to  look  up  in  the  trees,  and  there  he  was  leaning  over  a 
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tazge  braadi  and  eyeing  me  most  yicionsly.  When  he  saw  that  I  had  discovered 
him  he  spnuig  quickly  to  the  ground,  and  darted  away  throu^  the  long  grass. 
I  had  just  time  to  fire  at  him  as  he  went,  and  saw  by  the  twist  of  his  body  that 
I  had  wounded  him ;  but  he  jumped  alon^  like  a  cat,  and  as  though  not  much 
damaged.  I  ran  up  the  ravine  to  my  horse,  and  galloped  after  the  leopard, 
which  I  could  see  going  alon^  yery  fast.  He  was  makmg  for  a  much  larger 
ravine,  where  some  tall  trees  Mowed  their  tops  above  the  banks. 

"Leaving  m;^  horse  outside,  I  went  into  the  ravine  on  the  spoor,  which  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  following,  as  the  briers  and  wait-a-bit  thorns  were  troublesome 
to  push  through. 

"After  a  little  w^  I  saw  some  blood,  and  could  now  get  on  better;  my  gun 
had  a  ^ood  charge  of  powder  in  it,  and  I  held  it  ready  for  a  shot,  and  felt  tnat 
my  knife  was  loose  in  the  sheath.  I  did  not  much  like  the  work,  now  I  was 
really  at  it ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  go  back  and  say  I  had  not  looked  to  see 
if  my  leopard  were  dead. 

"I  sat  still  a  little  while  to  collect  my  pluck  and  listen  for  any  sign :  not  dis- 
oemmg  any  noise,  I  moved  on  again. 

"When  I  was  down  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  I  suddenly  saw  close 
to  me  the  wounded  leopard:  he  did  not  run  away  this  time,  but  crouched  down 
and  spit  at  me  like  a  spiteful  cat,  laying  his  ears  back  and  showing  his  teeth.  I 
fired  straight  at  him  at  once,  and  must  have  hit  him ;  but  he  still  did  not  move 
for  about  an  instant.  Then  with  a  bound  he  came  close  to  me,  and,  just  as  I 
was  drawing  my  knife,  sprung  on  me,  at  the  same  time  seizing  the  arm  with 
which  I  tried  to  keep  him  off,  and  fixing  his  claws  into  my  shoulttCTS.  The  pain 
was  so  great  that  1  shrieked  out ;  but  there  was  no  one  within  ^ve  miles 
to  help  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  must  fight  the  battle  myself  for  my  life.  My 
right  arm  being  free,  I  plunged  my  long  knife  into  the  brute's  stomach  and 
rinped  him  up  to  the  chest,  and  gave  him  one  or  two  dies  behind  the  shoulder, 
which  must  have  found,  his  heart,  as  he  suddenly  relaxed  his  hold  and  fell  down 
fi^om  me.  The  flesh  on  my  thi^s  was  badly  torn,  as  he  had  fixed  his  hind-legs 
there  and  scratched  me,  as  I  mive  seen  two  kittens  do  to  each  other  at  play. 
This  struggle  was  all  over  in  a  few  seconds,  but  I  had  been  knocked  down,  torn, 
aad  my  arm  broken  during  the  time.  1  tried  to  get  up,  but  felt  giddy  and 
^ueer,  and  fell  back  on  the  ground  insensible. 

"When  I  again  came  to  myself,  and  knew  all  that  had  happened,  it  was  quite 
<iark,  and  I  found  myself  very  cold.  I  tried  to  get  up,  but  came  again  to  the 
ground,  from  pain  and  wealmess.  I  was  in  great  affony,  and  felt  dreadfully 
thirsty.  A  little  stream  ran  down  the  kloof,  and  I  could  hear  the  water  rippling 
along  merrily  within  a  few  yards,  and  yet  I  could  not  move.  I  must  have  bled 
verv  much,  as  my  legs  were  awfully  torn  as  well  as  my  shoulders,  and  my  arm 
hroken.  I  could  not  judge  at  all  what  time  it  was,  as,  where  I  lay,  the  trees 
prevented  my  getting  mu3i  of  a  view  of  the  stars,  and  there  was  no  moon  to 
judge  by.  I  lay  thinking  whether  I  should  live  or  die,  and  what  my  friends  and 
Katrine  would  think  had  become  of  me.  The  only  probable  chance  of  any  one 
coming  to  help  me  seemed  to  be  that  my  pony  would  go  home  when  he  found  I 
did  not  return  to  him.  A  Hottentot  then  might  see  him,  think  something  was 
the  matter,  and  perhaps  spoor  me  to  where  I  lay.  I  was  hoping  anxiously  for 
daylight,  as  I  would  then  try  and  load  my  gun,  and  fire  some  shots,  which  would 
j^bablybe  heard  at  a  distance.  I  so  frecjuently  went  away  for  a  day  or  so  and 
8t<^Ded  at  my  brother's,  that  I  did  not  thmk  the  people  at  the  house  would  be 
at  all  alarmed  at  my  absence  during  the  night.  I  thouglit  over  all  that  had 
hi^ened  to  me,  and  could  not  blame  myself  tor  having  been  foolhardy,  although 
I  was  unlucky,  and  ought  to  have  killed  the  leopard  dead  at  once.  I  nevor 
«iew  how  it  was  that  he  escaped  the  second  shot,  for  I  aimed  straight  between 
ttie  eyes,  and  rarely  missed  a  steady  shot.  I  felt  certam  that  the  leopard  was 
«cad — ^there  was  that  satisfaction  at  least,  and  I  hoped  I  should  get  credit  for 
»y  courage.  I  was  very  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  day,  as  I  thought  help 
^■^ght  come  then.  I  had  several  times  tried  to  move,  but  the  attempt  had 
Cruised  such  pain  in  the  wounds  that  I  could  not  stir  an  inch.    I  thought  I  felt 
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close  affainst  my  shoulder  a  movement  of  something  or  other  crawling :  I  did 
not  notice  it  at  first ;  but  once  or  twice  I  felt  a  slight  pressure  against  my  arm, 
which  stiU  had  a  little  sensation  left.  I  could  not  get  up,  so  lay  quiet,  and  did 
not  worry  myself  about  it. 

''A  long  time  seemed  to  pass  before  the  daylight  came ;  I  lay  almost  fainting 
and  stupid  from  the  pain  and  cold,  but  at  last  determined  to  try  and  load  my 
gun.  I  turned  my  head  with  difficulty,  and  looked  down  for  my  weapon  fmd 
powder-horn.  As  I  looked  at  my  broken  arm,  which  was  lying  uselessly  beside 
me,  I  saw  a  great  brown-looking  thing  lying  over  it.  It  was  an  instant  or  so 
before  I  knew  what  was  there ;  out  then  I  saw  that  it  was  the  fat  bloated  body 
of  a  hideous  puff-adder,  lying  close  against  me,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth.  Why  I  did  not  shriek  out  I  don't  know,  but  I  never  moved.  This 
adder,  then,  was  the  thing  that  I  had  felt  pressing  against  me  for  some  time,  and 
this  poisonous  reptile  had  been  my  companion  for  hours. 

**  I  kept  my  eyes  on  him,  and  could  see  a  slight  muscular  motion  in  his  body 
every  now  and  then  like  breathing ;  the  idea  came  across  me  that  he  was  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  my  wounds,  ana  had  perhaps  already  bitten  me.  I  felt  that  I 
must  watch  him,  and  could  not  look  in  any  other  direction ;  I  dared  not  attempt 
another  trial  to  get  up,  as  I  mi^ht  fall  back  on  this  brute,  and  get  at  once  a 
dose  of  his  poison,  and  be  dead  m  an  hour.  At  last  the  joyful  sound  of  voices 
came  upon  my  ear,  and  there  was  shouting;  I  dared  not  answer,  lest  the  move- 
ment in  doing  so  might  enrage  the  adder.  I  had  the  fear  that  the  people  mi^ht 
not  come  down  to  look  for  me  if  they  heard  nothing,  and  might  ^o  on,  leavmc^ 
me  to  die  where  I  was.  I  listened,  and  could  hear  people  talking,  but  could 
not  make  out  the  words  or  to  whom  the  voices  belonged,  but  had  no  doubt  that 
they  were  some  people  come  in  search  of  me.  I  at  length  was  certain  that, 
whoever  it  was,  they  were  now  spooring  me  up,  and  at  last  heard  their  steps 
come  nearer,  as  they  pushed  the  branches  on  one  side.  New  hope  seemed  to 
come  into  my  heart  at  these  sounds,  and  I  breathed  more  freelv. 

•*As  the  steps  approached,  the  puff-adder  moved;  he  raised  his  broad  head, 
not  quite  two  leet  from  me,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  new  comers ;  then 
dropping  down,  he  glided  away  through  the  brushwood.  I  watched  him  retire, 
ana  saw  the  leopard  lying  dead  within  a  yard  of  me.  But  now  that  I  was  com- 
paratively safe,  I  could  no  longer  bear  my  situation,  and  drawing  in  a  lone 
oreath,  1  sent  forth  a  loud  cry.  The  people  were  immediately  around  me,  ana 
perceived  what  had  happened,  with  the  exception  that  the  puff-adder  had  been 
my  bedfellow. 

"The  party  consisted  of  my  brother  and  three  Hottentots.  These  men  had 
informed  nim  that  they  feared  something  had  happened  to  me,  from  tlic  fact  of 
my  pony  returning  alone  in  the  evening.  The  whole  party  had  spoored  me  from 
the  first  kloof  to  where  I  lay.  The  Hottentots,  finding  the  blood-spoor  of 
the  wounded  leopard,  feared  that  I  had  attacked  him  again,  and  that  he  had 
killed  me. 

"  They  carried  me  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  which  they  fastened  together  with 
reims,  and  at  last  managed  to  convey  me  home. 

"I  was  three  months  before  I  could  move  out  of  my  bed,  and  all  my  friends 
thought  that  I  should  die. 

"Look  at  my  arm  1  look  at  my  shoulder,  where  the  leopard's  claws  tore  me; 
the  wounds  were  given  thirteen  years  ago ;  see  the  scars  even  now  !*'  Saying 
which  he  bared  his  arm  and  shoulder, ,  where  the  terrible  marks  were  yet  ap- 
parent. 

"When  you  come  across  a  wounded  leopard,  you  'pas-op' "  (take  care),  was 
Hendrick's  moral 

Captain  Drayson  expresses  a  very  natural  indignation  at  that  class  <^ 
persons  to  be  met  witn  in  every  land  and  in  every  society,  who  think 
that  they  raise  themselves,  or  show  that  they  have  unlimited  penetratioDy 
by  trying  to  cast  disbelief  on  the  statements  of  others.  He  particularly 
uludes  to  the  doubts  with  which  many  stay-at-home  critics  receiyed  the 
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accounts  given  by  such  men  as  Sir  Comwallis  Harris  and  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, and  he  evidently  snorts  at  some  such  treatment  as  anticipated  for 
himself.  It  will  not,  however,  be  from  us ;  we  would,  as  Captain  Drayson 
says  of  himself,  sooner  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  humbugged  half  a  dozen 
times,  by  some  man  relating  to  us  a  falsehood  after  assuring  us  he  was 
telling  the  truth,  than  we  would  be  guilty  of  doubting  a  person's  veracity 
without  good  grounds  for  doing  so.  We  cannot,  then,  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  highly  interesting  and  very  curious  record  of  South  African 
field  sports  without  a  hint,  or  rather  a  recommendation,  g^ven  to  "  used- 
up"  individuals.  It  might  also  be  beneficial  to  the  disbelieving  class  of 
individuals  above  alluded  to. 

The  sports  of  Africa  are  excellent  as  remedies  against  attacks  of  ennui.  Should 
any  gentleman  feel  that  he  has  finished  everything  in  Europe,  and  is  disposed 
for  sport  and  excitement,  let  him  at  once  give  up  white  kios  and  patents,  and 
take  to  skin  shoes  and  leather  breeches ;  lay  out  a  couple  of  hundreds  in  rifles, 
saddles,  and  powder,  and  start  for  the  wilds  of  South  Africa.  Thirty  days  to 
Australia  is  now  talked  about,  therefore  twenty  to  the  Cape  ought  to  be  work 
easy  enough.  That  man  must  be  composed  of  strange  stuff  who  does  not  find  a 
new  pleasure  in  stalking  throi^h  tropical  forests,  well  stocked  with  elephants 
and  other  large  game ;  or  in  ridmg  over  plains  sprinkled  with  thousands  of  mag- 
nificent antelopes ;  in  dodging  the  charge  of  an  angry  rhinoceros ;  or  escaping 
the  rush  of  a  troop  of  elephants. 

There  will  be  the  excitement  of  midnight  hazard,  for  ivory  is  plentiful  in 
Africa,  although  only  in  the  rough  at  present,  while  lions'  teeth  ma^  be  looked 
upon  as  the  "bones,"  and  are  nearly  as  fatal.  And  if  the  traveller  is  not  wide 
awake,  the  lion  will  carrv  off  the  stakes  to  a  certainty. 

A  man  who  has  passed  through  an  AMcan  shooting  campaign,  will  find  that 
his  health  is  improved;  that  he  is  better  able  to  help  himself,  Ims  a  greater  trust 
in  his  natural  gifts,  and  that  trifles  cease  to  annoy  him.  He  will  return  to 
England  without  having  lost  much  of  his  taste  for  his  native  sports.  He  will 
enter  fully  into  a  five-and-thirty  minutes'  run  across  a  country  at  a  pace  that 
weeds  the  mob,  or  will  take  his  quiet  station  near  the  rippling  trout-stream,  with 
just  the  same  gusto  as  before  his  South- African  tour. 

My  parting  advice  to  all  sportsmen  is — "Try  a  shooting  trip  for  a  year  in  the 
bush,  and  on  the  plains  of  South  Africa,  the  true  fairy-land  of  sport.' 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  lately  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
Gordon  Cumming  and  Jules  Gerard ;  such  discussions,  if  carried  on  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  are  rather  to  be  encouraged  than  otherwise.  They  pro- 
mote a  generous  rivalry  in  feats  of  skill  and  daring.  Mr.  Rice  is  fairly 
entitled  to  take  his  place  in  the  same  lists  ;  it  is  questionable,  indeed,  if 
he  does  not  surpass  both,  for  the  tiger,  especially  when  a  man-eater,  is  a 
more  active  and  ferocious  animal  than  the  lion,  and  decidedly  a  more 
formidable  antagonist.  Yet  did  Mr.  Rice,  eschewing  the  olden  practice 
of  sitting  out  of  reach  on  an  elephant's  back,  never  hesitate  to  hunt  the 
Bengal  tiger — the  monarch  of  its  race — with  only  a  few  natives  as 
beaters  or  bearers  of  his  extra  rifles.  It  is  true  that  to  follow  out  such  a 
plan  with  success  it  required  some  initiation,  such  as  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  experience,  and  we  will  give  an  example  as  to  how  that 
experience  was  arrived  at,  his  nearly  first  essay  being  also  very  nearly 
his  last. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  suddenly  met  two  travellers,  who,  to  our  sur- 
prise, began  to  call  out  loudly,  and  seemed  much  frightened.  They  declared 
they  had  just  seen  a  large  tiger  lying  down  near  the  roadside,  and  pointed  in 
the  direction  he  had  gone  off.    Hoping  to  get  a  distant  shot  at  the  brute,  I 
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r'  ckly  dismounted,  and  m&oi>  uiUt  kim.  Oe  goiae  up  ia  a  Itxtge  tbkk  bosk 
at  sixty  yards  off,  to  my  astonishment  ont  jumped  Uie  ti^  &om  the  (mpo- 
site  side,  and  in  a  hw  bounds  made  across  the  dry  oed  of  a  nyer  that  was  cLose 
by.  Directly  "  Wull**  saw  the  ti^er,  which  he  doubtless  mistook  for  some  new 
sort  of  deer,  ne  set  off  after  him,  giving  tongue  all  the  while,  and  keeping  withm 
two  or  three  yards  only  of  the  brute's  neels.  In  vain  I  whistled  and  called  back 
the  dog,  for  presently  we  heard  him,  evidently  ba^ng  the  tiger  among  some 
kij^  reeds  and  bashes  on  the  opposite  bank  ci  the  river.  Suddenly,  one  of  the 
Bheels  who  had  folbwed  me  calkd  out  that  the  tiger  was  coming  back,  a&d  in- 
stantly ran  off  for  his  life  in  the  surrounding  thick  jungk.  I  looked  up,  and 
sure  enough  saw  the  tiger  coming  straight  towards  me,  closely  fcdlowed  oy  the 
dog. 

The  beast  had  nearly  recrossed  the  river-bed  in  a  few  bounds,  and  was  witbin 
thirty  yards  of  me,  when,  without  taking  any  particular  aim,  I  pitched  up  the 
riHe  and  fired.  Then,  flinging  down  the  empty  gun,  I  dived  among  the  dense 
thiXR  bushes,  taking  in  my  headlong  flight  the  same  road  the  Bhed  had  done 
before  me ;  for  while  jumping  across  some  wide  deep  rocks  I  passed  this  man, 
and  left  hun  groaning  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  down  which  he  had  faDen, 
having  missed  his  footing.  Being  convinced  that  the  wounded  tiger  was  afler 
US,  I  was  uncharitable  enough  to  feel  extremely  glad  that  I  was  not  now  the 
last  and  most  likely  to  be  caught  by  him.  The  Bheel  soon,  however,  came 
limpinguj)  and  rejoined  the  two  travellers  in  whose  charge  the  horse  had  been 
left.  While  assuring  them  all  that  I  was  certain  the  tiger  was  hit,  for  he  threw 
up  his  head  in  the  air  on  my  firing,  we  heard  a  crashing  and  panting  noise  amcH^ 
the  bushes ;  this  caused  us  all  to  instantly  asain  i^ke  to  our  Heels,  but  the 
panic  was  soon  over  on  some  one  calling  out  that  it  was  only  the  dog.  Afler 
debating  some  time,  the  two  Bheels  agreed  to  return  with  me  to  recover  wy 
rifle ;  and  very  cautiouslv  we  went,  half  expecting  to  meet  the  tiger  at  eveiy 
step.  At  length  I  found,  and  quickly  reloaded  the  rifle ;  and  was  about  to  re- 
tura,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me  to  see  if  there  was  any  blood  about  the 
spot  where  I  fired  at  the  tiger.  Scarcely  had  we  gone  half  a  ciozen  paces,  when, 
to  my  ^reat  astonishment  and  delight,  I  saw  the  ti^  ^y^  quite  dead.  He  had 
been  lulled  by  the  merest  accident ;  the  bullet,  witlK>ttt  entering  his  ^ull,  had 
grased  the  extreme  top  of  it,  leaving  a  long  wound,  more  like  a  cut  from  an  axe 
than  a  ball.  This  tiger  measured  eleven  feet  six  inches,  and  was  very  stont. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  men,  who  quickly  came  from  a  neighbouring  village 
on  hearing  the  news,  we  carried  him  to  my  tent,  close  at  hand. 

Strange  to  tell,  my  old  horse  did  not  show  the  slightest  signs  of  fear  on  bein^ 
taken  up  to  the  dead  tiger,  but  coolly  smelt  him  over,  though  but  just  kille<£ 
and  quite  warm.  The  men  all  agreed  that  the  tiger  must  have  heard  my  horse's 
stqpB,  and  was  no  doubt  lying  in  wait  for  hiija,  but  was  luckily  disturbed  bv  iiie 
shoots  of  the  two  travellers.  Tlie  dog  "  WuU,"  by  his  loud  barking,  had  e^i* 
dently  confused  and  turned  back  the  tiger  on  us.  !For  years  afterwaras,  until  it 
was  quite  worn  out,  I  used  his  skin  as  a  cover  for  my  bed — sleeping  on,  instead 
of  inside  it,  as  so  easily  might  have  been  the  case  out  for  sucn  a  wonderfiillj 
lucky  shot. 

The  number  of  tigers  that  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  district  diot 
over  by  Mr.  Rice  and  his  compaoiont  is  remarkable,  the  more  espeetalfy 
when  we  consider  its  comparatively  populous  and  cultivated  character. 
Scarcely  a  likely  bit  of  cover  or  jungle  was  beat  but  one  or  more  of  these 
fierce  animals  were  met  with.  Thb  is  owing  to  various  causes:  the 
difficulties  the  natives  experience  with  their  indifferent  arms  in  killing 
them,  and  the  danger  of  the  attempt ;  they  entertain  a  superstitioiis 
idea  also,  that  if  merely  wounded,  the  tiger  or  his  relations  will  revenge 
himself  either  on  them  or  their  cattle ;  and  lastly,  many  sects  consider 
the  tiger  rather  as  a  sacred  beast  than  otherwise,  and  omy  wish  to  have 
them  destroyed  in  the  event  of  their  turning  "  man-eaters" — a  breach  q£ 
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faith  towards  tibeir  worshippers  not  to  be  pardoned.  The  petty  duel* 
tains  of  the  country  torn  out  sometimes  with  a  tremendous  retinoe  to 
shoot  a  tiger  that  may  have  made  itself  disagreeable  to  tibe  neighbonr- 
hood,  when  sfcands  are  erected  at  a  perfectly  ridiculous  height  for  safety's 
sake,  and  upon  which  they  perch  themselves,  armed  with  double  guns 
and  matchlocks,  the  men  beating  the  jungle  with  great  noise  and  driving 
the  tiger  towards  them,  when  he  mostly  bounds  roaring  past,  little  ia- 
commoded  by  the  shots  fired  at  him,  although  declared  to  have  gone 
away  "  riddled  with  balls."  Occasionally  they  do  manage  to  kill  the 
tiger,  but  rarely  does  it  die  unrevenged.  At  least  one  man  to  be  killed, 
or  two  or  three  severely  '^  mauled,"  appeared  to  be  the  rule,  instead  of 
the  exception,  at  each  day's  sport. 

The  favourite  retreats  of  the  tiger  are  patches  of  evergreen  willow, 
■which  only  grows  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  generally  in  long  strips, 
like  small  islands  in  the  bed  of  large  rivers,  as  well  as  along  the  banks, 
thick,  shady,  and  moist,  forming  a  cool  retreat  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Deer,  hares,  partridges  (both  grey  and  painted),  and  peacocks 
abound  in  tiie  same  cover,  and  are  sometimes  started  in  swarms.  The 
peacock  is  an  invaluable  g^ide  to  the  hunter,  from  the  peculiar  note  of 
alarm  it  invariably  utters  if  there  is  tiger  or  panther,  or  even  wild  cat, 
moving  in  the  cover.  Rarely,  and  then  seemingly  only  by  mistake,  does 
a  peacock  sound  the  alarm  if  merely  a  bear  or  any  number  of  hog  or 
deer  should  be  rushing  through  the  bushes,  crashing  down  all  before 
them.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  the  hunter  has  a  most  valuable 
&iend  in  the  common  monkey  of  the  country,  troops  of  which  abound  in 
every  forest  ac  jungle.  In  the  province  of  Guzerat  they  infest  the 
largest  cities  as  weU  as  every  village.  Being  evexywhere  considered 
saCTed,  they  are  never  molested,  and  consequently  they  lead  a  very  com- 
fortable life,  having  no  enemies  to  fear  but  in  the  woods,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bheels'  account,  panthers  and  the  large  rock  snake,  or  boa,  are 
in  the  habit  of  preying  upon  them  at  night  by  climbing  the  high  trees 
on  which  they  mostly  roost.  Crows,  also,  and  the  common  plover  or 
peewit,  will  sometimes  give  notice  that  a  tiger  is  attempting  to  sneak  off 
by  their  incessant  calling,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.-  In  the 
same  manner  sambur  or  deer  will  "  bark  "  or  utter  a  loud  kind  of 
bellow  on  being  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  either  a  wild  beast  or  man 
moving  near  them.  Lastly,  the  tiger's  presence  is  but  too  well  known 
by  the  familiar  yell  of  the  "  kole  halloo,"  an  aged,  mangy,  worn-out 
jackal,  that  has  either  left  or  been  expelled  his  pack,  and  is  obliged  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  some  tiger,  but  it  is  at  night  mostly  that 
its  hideous  voice  is  heard. 

Whilst  Mr.  Rice  was  at  "  Jaat,"  a  place  where  a  good  deal  of  iron  ■ 
manufactured,  which  is  dug  out  of  numerous  pits  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  tiger  carried  off  a  young  man  close  to  the  town,  while  driving  homjB  his 
cattle.  This  tiger  had  been  long  known  there  as  a  ^'  noted  man-e^ter," 
and  had  killed  many  people,  hiding  himself  during  the  day  i^  deep 
unused  iron  pits,  and  only  coming  out  in  the  evening  to  seek  fdr  prey. 
Having  at  a  subsequent  period  obtained  the  co-operation  of  a  ^end — 
Lieutenant  Little — a  hunt  was  organised  against  this  Jaat  man-eater. 
This  was  the  more  readily  accomplished,  as  it  had  just  carried  off  an  un- 
fortunate woman  while  she  was  cutting  grass  in  company  ;with  several 
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other  people  on  a  small  hill  dote  to  the  town.  A  large  crowd  of  men, 
excited  by  the  beast's  ferocity,  volunteered  to  assist  in  its  extirpation. 
This  was  not,  however,  so  easily  accomplished.  They  found  the  body  of 
the  woman  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  the  natives  having  carried  it 
away,  refused  to  help  in  smoking  out  the  tiger. 

The  next  year,  being  once  again  at  Jaat,  they  collected  as  many  men 
as  possible  overnight,  intending  to  have  another  try  for  their  old  enemy 
the  "  man-eater,"  who  was  still  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Our  plan  was  by  starting  at  the  first  break  of  day  to  see  if  we  could  not  cat 
off  the  tigress  before  it  returned  from  its  night  foraging  wanderings  over  the 
adjacent  plain  to  lie  up  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  its  strongholdamong  the 
disused  iron  pits.  The  idea  and  chase  seemed  highly  popular,  for  many  men  at 
once  agreed  to  accompany  us ;  so  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  iron  pits,  and  then 
directed  the  men  to  spread  themselves  out  over  a  large  extent  oi  ^und,  and 
commence  beating  towards  our  position  from  a  long  distance.  At  this  cool  time 
of  the  morning  there  was  no  danger  in  thus  separating  the  beaters,  for'^we  knew 
the  tigress,  if  out  in  the  plain  at  all,  would  at  once  make  direct  for  its  den  on 
hearing  the  slightest  noise.  Our  calculations  were  well  founded,  for  scarcely 
had  we  heard  the  first  faint  noise  of  the  drums  and  pistol-shots,  when  to  onr  in- 
conceivable loy  we  saw  from  a  long  way  off  the  tigress  making  direct  for  our 
post.  We  allowed  her  to  come  at  a  long  trot  close  on  within  about  ten  yards, 
when  both  our  rifles  simultaneouslv  discharged  dropped  her.  Two  other  shots 
made  the  kill  secure.  Great  was  the  excitement  of  tlie  people  on  hearing  of  our 
good  luck,  men  at  once  ran  off  with  the  news,  and  the  whole  populace  turned 
out  to  meet  us  on  our  return  with  the  body,  which  was  carried  m  triumph  on 
small  trees,  hastily  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  through  the  town  to  our  tent. 
Here  we  were  met,  as  in  this  part  of  the  country  seems  usual,  by  a  bevy  of 
females,  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  whom  advanced  and  presented  us  wil^ 
bunches  of  ga^  flowers,  while  the  rest  continued  loudly  sinking  some  poetiy  in 
praise  of  all  tiger-killers,  generally  recited  on  these  occasions.  Altogether  a 
very  pretty  custom,  quite  cu-amatic !  We  got  back  to  our  tent  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise. 

The  vitality  of  a  tiger  is  very  remarkable.  Many  instances  are  related 
of  the  quantity  of  ammunition  that  he  will  carry  away,  even  although  it 
may  be  to  die  in  some  distant  jungle.  Our  sportsmen  had  several  of  their 
native  followers  hurt  during  their  campaigns  against  tigers,  nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  they  got  off  altogether  scot  free  themselves.  In  the 
spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Rice  started,  in  company  with  Comet  Elliot,  of  the 
1st  Bombay  Lancers,  to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Panghur,  whence 
they  moved  to  Rajghur. 

The  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  March  was  passed  in  cleaning  our  guns,  that  had 
become  rusty  from  yesterday's  rain ;  but  by  noon  having  assembled  thirty-eight 
Bheels,  we  set  out  to  beat  a  ravine  two  miles  off.  This  placed  proved  blank,  so 
we  walked  across  to  another  cover,  called  "  Bunda,"  three  miles  distant.  This 
did  not  appear  at  all  a  likely-looking  piece  of  ground  to  hold  tigers :  however, 
we  agreed  to  beat  it,  expecting  merely  to  perhaps  find  sambur.  Here  we  had  a 
serious  adventure. 

To  Enable  us  to  overlook  the  high  crass  around,  we  both  got  up  a  small  thom- 
tree  with  our  mms.  Scarcely  had  the  beaters  commenced  making  theur  usual 
noise,  when  a  fine  tiger  appeared,  to  our  great  deli^ht^  slowly  walking  straight 
towards  lis.  We  silently  agreed  to  let  it  come  on  withm  a  few  yards  of  our  post 
before  firiih^,  when,  much  to  our  annoyance,  a  man  who  had  climbed  up  a  high 
tree  a  little  ^^stance  beyond  our  position  called  out  most  unnecessarily  to  warn 
us  of  the  tiger's  approach,  thinking  we  had  not  observed  it.  This  noise  at  once 
caused  the  tiger  to  stop  and  stare  round  for  a  moment,  when  it  bounded  off  at  a 
good  pace  in  ato  opposite  direction,    yft  instantly  fired  our  double  rifles  and 
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coie  gun-barrel  at  the  brute,  and  well  knew  our  shots  had  told  by  its  loud  growls ; 
but  it  was  out  of  sight  in  the  thick  jungle  around  before  we  could  obtain  other 
shots.  Those  we  did  fire  were  very  uncertain  and  hurried,  and  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  not  this  tiger  been  so  unluckily  dis- 
turbed from  its  course  towards  our  tree.  We  waited  to  allow  the  men  to  finish 
beating  the  cover,  and  soon  heard  some  pea-fowl  calling.  Directly  afterwards  a 
small  tiger  made  its  appearance,  and  was  rolled  over  with  a  single  ball ;  but  on 
the  Bheels  coming  up,  we  could  nowhere  find  this  cub,  for  it  had  managed  to 
crawl  off  unseen  and  hide  itself  in  the  long  grass,  where  it  was  found  dead  two 
days  after. 

We  did  not  like  to  waste  our  time  looking  for  it  long,  as  the  evening  was 
coming  on,  so  at  once  began  following  up  the  prints  and  blood  of  the  big  wounded 
tiger.  These  we  took,  with  some  little  difficxdty,  through  a  dense  patch  of  thorn- 
bushes  and  hiffh  grass,  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  keeping  all  the  men  well 
together  in  a  Dody  while  we  led  the  way.  Presently  we  came  out  of  this  thick 
jungle  on  an  open  space,  but  here  all  traces  of  the  tiger  suddenly  ceased. 
Placing  a  man  from  time  to  time  up  the  low  trees  we  passed,  to  look  out  all 
round,  Elliot  and  myself  advanced  a  few  paces  in  front  of  the  men,  to  more 
minutely  examine  the  ground  for  the  tracks,  before  they  should  be  obliterated 
or  trampled  over  by  the  feet  of  so  many  persons  following  us.  While  thus  en- 
gaged in  carefully  endeavouring  to  recover  the  lost  tracks  of  this  wounded  tiger, 
we  were  startled  by  a  loud  roar  from  a  small  ditch  a  few  paces  on  our  right.  At 
this  time  Elliot  was  stooping  down  about  twenty  yards  on  my  left,  busDy  em- 
ployed in  looking  for  prints.  The  roar  was  instantly  followed  by  the  tiger,  that 
came  charging  down  at  great  speed  straight  for  me.  I  had  barely  time  to  fire 
both  barrels  of  my  rifle,  at  only  two  or  three  paces'  distance,  into  her  chest,  when 
these  shots,  or  the  smoke,  caused  the  beast  to  swerve  past  me  and  make 
straight  for  Elliot,  whom  she  at  once  sprang  on,  literally  before  he  had  time  to 
get  ms  rifle  ready.  The  next  moment  I  saw  him  falling  backwards  under  the 
tipress,  which  was  growling  and  roaring  over  him  fearfully.  My  "  shikarrees,** 
with  admirable  coomess  and  presence  of  mind,  quickly  handed  me  spare  loaded 
guns.  I  instantly  fired  two  more  shots  at  the  beast's  shoulder,  as  she  stood  over 
poor  EUiot,  but  these  wounds  had  little  effect,  for  she  at  once  commenced  dr«^- 
ging^  him  backwards,  by  the  upper  part  of  his  left  arm,  which  she  had  seized  in 
her  jaws,  down  a  gentle  slope,  towards  the  ditch  in  which  she  had  at  first  been 
lying  hid.  The  ground  was  very  uneven,  and  covered  with  broken  pieces  of 
rock,  so  I  greatly  feared  to  again  fire  at  this  tigress  lest  my  friend  should  be  hit 
instead ;  for  as  his  face  was  touching  her  head,  no  steady  shot  could  be  had  at 
her  bram,  as  she  bumped  him  over  these  rough  stones.  Elliot  had  fainted  while 
the  tigress  was  thus  carrying  him  off.  She  continued  growling  all  the  time,  and 
looked  full  at  us  as  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  I  followed  at  about  eight  paces'  dis- 
tance, watching  to  get  a  clear  shot  at  her  head  (for  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
have  fired  at  any  other  part).  At  last,  after  aiming  two  or  three  times  in  vain, 
there  was  a  chance,  when  my  ball  luckily  struck  her  on  the  top  of  the  skull, 
whereupon  she  at  once  dropped  poor  Elliot,  and  rolled  over  dead  on  the  top  of 
his  body,  bringing  her  paw  down  on  his  chest.  I  quickly  gave  her  the  other 
barrel,  and  then  ran  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Bheels,  and  pmled  out  Elliot  by  his 
legs  from  under  the  tigress. 

While  she  was  thus  walking  him  off,  the  men  were  greatly  excited.  On  the 
tigress  first  charging  there  was,  as  usual,  a  general  move  backwards  for  a  step, 
whereby  many  were  upset ;  but  they  immediately  followed  in  a  body,  and  much 
wished  me  to  let  them  bravely  attack  the  tigress  with  what  arms  they  had,  such 
as  swords,  spears,  iron-pointed  clubs,  axes,  and  bows — especially  Elliot's  own 
servant,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  of  frightening  off  the  tigress,  discharged 
several  guns  in  the  air,  regardless  of  direction,  firing  them  from  his  hip  in  the 
most  alarming  manner,  and  loudly  protesting  that  his  master  was  killed;  which 
really  did  seem  likely  enough,  for  he  was  covered  with  blood. 

On  our  lifting  him  up,  Elliot  was  quite  sensible,  and  asked  for  water.  He 
was  quickly  supplied  with  a  long  drink  from  the  "chagul,"  or  leathern  bag  to 
hold  water,  which  we  invariably  carried  with  us  out  hunting.    His^arm,  ^ch 
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was  frighifnJly  bitten,  was  at  once  bound  up  in  a  long  tniban,  while  the  moa 
busied  themselves  in  cutting  down  small  trees,  from  which,  with  the  help  of  a 
g^iend  contribution  of  turbuis,  waist-cloths,  and  slight  green  boughs,  we  f  onned 
a  sort  of  litter,  and  then  started  for  "  Rajghur,"  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant,  through  the  jungle,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  men  carrying  the  dead 
ti^ess,  which  was  a  yer^r  stout  fine  beast. 

£Uiot,  on  bdng  first  seized,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  blow  she  had  aimed  at 
him  with  her  paw,  which  he  fortunately  guarded  off  with  his  uplifted  rifle.  The 
stock  of  the  nfle  was  marked  with  her  cLaws,  while  the  triggers  and  ^uard  wete 
knocked  completely  flat  on  one  side,  so  that  the  gun  was  useless  until  repaired. 
The  tigress  only  dn^ged  him  about  twenty  or  thirty  jards,  and  the  whole 
**  scrimmage"  was  over  in  two  or  three  minutes.  From  lying  hid  so  close  in  tiie 
deep  ditch,  which  was  covered  with  lon^  grass,  the  man  placed  on  the  Look-out 
up  the  tree  had  failed  to  observe  her,  i^ch  he  must  have  done  had  the  ground 
been  level.  While  following  up  this  wounded  tigress  we  several  times  observed 
a  "kole  balloo,"  or  old  jacl^  that  trott(^  on  a  few  score  paces  in  our  front. 

On  reaching  our  tent  at  "  Eajshur,"  my  servant  was  at  once  started  on  a 
pony  for  camp,  about  thirty-two  nmes  off,  with  orders  to  nde  as  fast  as  he  could, 
so  thai  a  "dfoolee"  (a  sort  of  palanquin  or  litter,  for  the  use  of  the  si^  or 
wounded  of  an  army)  mi^t  be  sent  out  to  help  bring  home  poor  Elliot,  who  was 
now  in  great  pain.  While  we  set  out  directly  for  "  Jaat,"  the  nearest  town. 
^ere  there  was  any  chance  of  getting  fresh  men  to  carry  the  cot  on  which  Ellu^ 
was  now  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  about  a  dozen  Bheels.  The  road  was  very 
hilly  and  uneven,  passing  over  broken  stony  fi^und,  and  we  could  only  go  at  a 
dow  pace.  The  mght,  too,  was  very  dark,  with  much  rain,  so  that  irfter  travel- 
ling sQl  night  long,  we  were  still  sixteen  miles  from  camp  when  dayli^t  brok^ 
having  been  delayed  a  good  deal  with  getting  relays  of  bearers,  guides,  and 
torches,  at  the  different  villages  on  our  road.  About  seven  miles  from  camp  we 
met  ihe  "  doole,"  when  I  wished  Elliot  good-by,  to  return  to  my  sport,  as  I  could 
no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

The  sportsman,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  has  hut  little  fear  of  starving  in 
the  woods  of  Central  India.  Besides  deer  of  all  sorts,  hog,  hares,  par- 
tridges, jungle-fowl,  peacocks,  and  pigeons  abound.  Luxuries  even  were 
to  be  had,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  what  a  honeycomb  was  found  by 
the  beaters,  and  presentea  to  them.  Shooting  large  fresh-water  fish, 
called  murrel,  said  to  be  a  species  of  carp,  was  also  a  not  mu^mmon 
event  These  resources  were  the  more  valuable  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rice 
and  his  Mends  and  followers,  as  the  natives  often  refused  to  famish  any 
sort  of  supplies,  or  would  they  even  sell  any  at  high  prices ;  **  solely,**  Mr. 
Rice  writes,  ^  from  motives  of  opposition  or  disinclination  to  obHge,  for 
which  we  were  puzzled  to  account."  When  we  consider  that  Neemuch 
Was  one  of  the  first  places  to  set  the  example  of  revolt,  it  would  appear 
that  a  feeling  ousted  there  at  that  time  which  amounted  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  disinclination  to  oblige.  Already  at  that  time  there  wefe 
not  only  daooits  or  marauders  abroad,  who  attacked  the  party  near  the 
fort  of  Ruttenghur,  hut  Mr.  Rice  was  actually  robbed  of  hb  g^ns  at  a 
village  called  Gidwarra.  He  explained  away  the  robbery  as  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  more  influential  individual,  who  disapproved  of  their  visiting 
that  neighbourhood  for  sporting  purposes.  Strange  blindness  to  a  smoul- 
dering hostility  ready  to  burst  into  the  flames  of  rebdlion  I 

And  does  '<  Merrie  England"  afford  no  sports  or  pastimes  ?  Lord 
William  Lennox  will,  if  any  one  doubts  it,  soon  satisfy  him  to  the  contrary. 
Old  England  has  its  sports,  which,  if  not  quite  so  exciting  as  dodging 
elephants,  coursing  elands,  or  shooting  tigers,  are  much  more  desirable 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  decidedly  so  in  as  £Ekr  as  respect  for  the 
safety  of  the  person  is  concerned.    If  there  is  no  great|^ame»  still  gxcat 
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displays  are  not  wanting,  and  die  Queen's  staff-hounds  are  appropfiately 
introduced  by  a  reference  to  Diana — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished huntresses  on  record — not  to  mention  Actaeon,  Adonis^  ^^ni 
Saron !  Lord  William  has,  however,  in  his  classical  entiiusiasm,  over- 
looked the  £act  that  Nimrod  and  his  Assyrians  anticipated  his  mythdo- 
gieal  dramatis  persamB.  The  adventures  of  a  hare,  the  autohiognqdqr 
of  a  £ox,  and  the  life  of  a  pheasant,  g^ve  our  noble  author  an  opportunity, 
of  which  he  has  skilfully  and  pleasantly  availed  himself,  to  describe  ue 
habits  of  life  and  the  dangers  to  which  these  poor  animals  (which  in  an 
over-populated  country  like  this  seem  born  to  persecution)  are  exposed. 
A  chapter  on  the  Shooting  Season  also  afforos  opportunities  for  many 
useful  practical  hints.     Take  the  following : 

The  old  adage,  that  "doctors  disi^ree/'  need  not  exclusively  be  applied  to 
the  ^sculapian  professioai,  for  there*  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  is  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  among  sportsmen,  especially  upon  the  merits  of  gun- 
makers.  You  hear  one  declare  that  Manton  is  the  only  man  that  can  turn  out 
a  perfect  piece  of  ordnance ;  another  tells  you  that  the  Lancasterian  system  is 
the  best ;  a  third  contends  that  Purdey ;  a  lourth  Egg ;  a  fifth  for  Moore ;  and 
last,  not  least,  Westley  Eichards  has  a  list  (^  patrons  second  to  none  in  quantity 
and  quality,  with  a  legion  of  others  "too  numerous,"  as  the  newspaper  says, 
I*  for  this  advertisement."  The  late  James  Smith  immortalised  two  of  the  above 
in  an  epigram  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  Two  of  a  trade  can  ne'er  agree ; 
Each  worries  each,  if  able ; 
In  Manton  and  in  Egg  we  see 

This  proverb  proved  no  fable. 
Both  famed  for  guns,  whose  loud  report 

Confirms  the  fact  I'm  broaching — 
Manton's  the  best  for  lawful  sport :    ' 
But  Eg^8  are  best  for  Poaching  /" 
To  proYe  the  quickness  of  this  talented  author  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses," 
I  will  mention  the  circomstance  as  it  occurred.    I  was  dining  in  companv  with 
James  Smith,  when  some  one  asked  him,  "  Whose  are  the  best  guns  P*    He 
ipsponded,  "As  I  know  nothing  about  shooting,  and  never  shot  anything  in  my 
life  except  London-bridge,  you  must  give  me  the  names."    They  were  repeated, 
and  almost  every  man  (»lled  for  some  punning  remark,  sotto  t^oce— "  Nock  !-* 
Knock  'em  down?    No.     Lancaster! — Red-deer — ^Red-roes,  or  rose?     No. 
Moore! — the  moors.    No.    Egg? — oh!  I  have  it — egffs  for  poaching !"    He 
then  called  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and  off-hand  wrote  the  e^t  pointed  lines  I  have 
quoted. 

During  a  tolerablv  long  sporting  career,  I  have  shot  with  guns  of  almost  all 
the  above-mentioned  makers,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  any 
of  them :  to  select  one,  then,  would  be  invidious.  I  will  therefore  content  my- 
self with  saying  that  if  (as  the  phrase  goes)  money  is  no  object,  the  purchaser 
^•JMiot  go  wrong ;  but  if  economy  is  studied,  I  should  strongly  recommend  a 
visit  to  the  armoury  of  Mr.  Bishop,  Bond-street,  sole  aeentto  Westley  Richards, 
of  Binningham,  whiere,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds,  ready  money, 
as  first-rate  an  article  as  can  be  manufactured  will  be  delivered.  The  following 
IS  the  bill  of  costs: 

"  Best  double  gun,  in  case  complete,  and  leather  cover     .        .  £35 

Plain  do.  do.  do £26" 

Manton's  Lancaster's,  Moore's,  Egg's,  and  Purdey's  figures  are  somewhat 
higher,  as  the  "  little  account"  will  show. 

It  is  a  well  known^custom  to  reward  the  keepers,  where  permission  is 
given  to  shoot  over  a  property^  with  a  gratuity ;  and  it  appears  that  this 
piactieeadiQitgof  a  variety  of  applications.    Witness  the  following : 
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.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  popular  peer  of  the  realm,  since  gathered  to  his  ancestors, 
adopted  a  very  "  artful  aoage."  It  was  generally  remarked  that  the  individaal 
in  question  universally  got  the  best  place  out  shooting ;  and  the  surprise  of  his 
brother  sportsmen  was  peatly  increased  as,  during  the  time  they  were  quietly 
placing  some  golden  token  of  their  gratitude  in  the  hands  of  the  keepers,  the 
noble  lord  simply  confined  himself  to  a  saccharine  smile  and  a  most  gracious 
acknowledgment.  Now,  according  to  the  old,  but  somewhat  homely  i>roverbj 
that  "fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,'*  the  mystery  was  for  a  length  of  time  un- 
solved ;  but  at  length,  through  the  prying  propensities  of  a  friend,  it  was  dis- 
coverea  that  the  titled  sportsman  always  sougnt  a  quiet  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  feeing  the  parties  in  question  be/ore  the  (Eiy's  shooting  commenced,  accom- 
panying his  liberal  donation  with  a  remark  that  the  same  system  would  be  con- 
tinued during  the  season  upon  every  like  occasion,  "ite  bird-in-the-hand" 
plan  worked  marvels  with  the  keepers,  and  produced  the  beneficial  result  to  the 
"  wide-awake"  giver  we  have  above  recorded. 

'  The  red  grouse^  which  we  are  duly  and  carefully  informed  was  made 
honourable  mention  of  by  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  and  Alexander  the 
Myndian,  is  deemed  such  a  luxury  by  some,  that  the  period  at  which  it 
can  be  legally  shot  is  anticipated  in  the  kitchen,  and  an  anecdote  is  related 
in  connexion  with  the  circumstance  which  deserves  especial  mention  : 

During  the  palmy  days  of  Crockford's  Club  in  St.  James's-street,  when  the 
culinary  department  was  under  the  direction  of  that  immortal  chef,  Louis 
Eustacne  U  de,  a  truly  popular  Scotch  nobleman,  since  taken  away  by  death, 
dined  in  the  coffee-room  about  the  first  week  in  August ;  and,  among  other 
delicacies,  a  young  grouse  was  served.  To  a  "  canny  Scot"  and  a  sportsman, 
such  an  open  defiance  of  the  game-laws  was  intolerable ;  the  bird  was  sent  awi^, 
and  the  cordon  bleu  was  compelled  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  police-court  the 

next  mominff,  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  Marquis  of ,  for  having  thus 

forestalled  the  12th.  A  suitable  admonition  from  the  magistrate,  and  a  small  fine 
for  this,  the  first  (proved)  offence,  was  the  result.  Upon  the  same  day  the  noble 
lord  again  dined  at  the  club ;  and,  on  thoroughly  scrutinising  the  bill  of  fare, 
found  that  the  illegal  luxury  had  been  erased  from  it.  As  he  was  about  to  sit 
down,  a  friend  came  in,  and  proposed  joining  tables.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and 
orders  were  given  to  the  waiter  to  serve  the  two  dinners  together.  A  very  carefal 
observer  mignt  have  perceived  that  something  untoward  had  occurred,  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  attendant,  himself  a  Frenchman,  and  his  master,  Louis  le  Grand. 
The  soup  and  fish  were  removed,  and  two  etUrees  were  placed  on  the  board.  "I 
have  ordered  a  supreme  de  volaille"  said  the  marauis ;  "  And  I,"  responded  his 
companion,  "  am  about  to  try  a  dish  I  never  heara  of  before.  I  forget  its  name. 
Waiter,  bring  me  the  bill  of  fare  !*'  The  covers  were  taken  off,  and  the  olfac- 
tory senses  of  the  northern  laird  soon  told  him  the  nature  of  the  dish.  "  Why, 
it's  a  salmi  of  ^ouse !"  he  shouted,  with  an  exclamation  that  his  friend  the 
magistrate  womd  have  fined  him  five  shillings  for  in  the  morning.  "It's  not 
down  in  the  bill  of  fare;  let  me  see."  The  mtal  paper  was  hanaed  to  him  by 
the  terrified  XJde,  who  now  approached  the  table.  "Why,  what's  this?"  said 
the  marquis— "w/m  de  fruit  de/endu"  The  chef  was  silent,  looked  unutter- 
able things,  and  merely  shrugged  up  his  shoulders. 

Here  is  also  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  yachting.  The  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  were  about  to  proceed  to  sea  for  a  cruise,  to  lajad  upon  the 
Hampshire  coast  for  a  pic-nic  : 

The  yachts,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  and  noble  commodore,  were  to 
leave  their  mooring  at  a  given  signal,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  every  vessel  was 
awaiting  orders.  The  decks  of  each  were  crowded  with  fair  ladies;  and  the 
weather  bein^  propitious,  all  were  anxious  to  take  advanta^  of  it  in  the  cruise 
to  the  Needles.  Great  preparation  was  going  on,  especially  on  board  the  com- 
modore's yacht,  when  its  pubUc-spirited  owner  ascertained  that  one  of  his  pas- 
sengers, the  late  truly-open-heartedand  popular  Lord  A Y — -,  was  absenL 
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"Make  a  signal  to  the  club-house,  asking  if  his  lordship  is  coming/'  exclaimed 
the  commodore. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  signal  was  made.  "  What  is  the  reply  ?"  Here  a  youne, 
fashionable  landsman  drawled  out,  "  Oh,  let  me  have  the  book ;  FU  find  it  out/' 
The  book  was  handed  over,  and  the  exquisite,  taking  out  a  Vienna  opera-glass, 
looked  to  the  shore.  After  a  considerable  delay  in  a^usting  the  glass  and  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  during  which  process  some  loose  memoranda  of 
private  signals  were  wafted  overboard,  the  "man  about  town"  exclaimed,  "I've 
got  it."  "What  is  it?"  asked  mwiy  who  were  getting  tired  at  the  delay. 
"Lord  A says, '  No  go.'  "  This  unusual  reply,  repeated  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary tone,  created  a  loud  laugh,  which  was  shortly  suppressed,  and  the  cap- 
tain explained  that  the  signal-officer  was  so  far  right :  3174  and  3259  had  been 
made — ^the  former  meanmg  no,  not,  nothing,  and  the  latter,  go,  going,  gone ; 
but  that,  instead  of  "  No,  go,"  the  reply  meant,  "  Not  going."  The  party  pro- 
ceeded to  their  cruise,  ana  the  self-appointed  signal-lieutenant,  who  nad  made 
an  absurd  mistake,  was  rated  not  a  little  for  his  gaucherie  upon  the  occasion. 

Lord  William  Lennox  makes  a  sensible  observation  when,  a  propos  of 
salmon-fishing,  he  recommends  a  beginner  to  place  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  some  old  fisherman,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  . 
or  Wales,  and  he  will  learn  more  in  a  few  days  by  the  river-side  than  he 
would  in  months  over  the  library  fire,  with  all  tne  *'  Salmonias"  in  the 
world  before  him.  But  we  are  surprised  at  his  admitting,  without  a  com- 
ment upon  its  absurdity,  the  assertion  of  a  French  aut^  or,  that  certain 
salmon,  by  having  silver  and  gold  rings  run  through  thc«r  tails,  were  the 
means  of  discovering  the  passage  of  the  Caspian  8ea  into  the  £lack  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Persia !  So  curious  a  discovery  ought  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  that  august  body — ^the  Royal  Geographical  Society — whose 
members  have  not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  f^ter  the  literary 
lion-hunter — Monsieur  Jules  Gerard. 

The  unfortunate  revolution  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  John  Bull, 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  foreign  knife"  in  the  place  of 
the  more  manly  and  national  system  of  assault  or  of  self-defence,  is  justly 
condemned,  and  the  following  is  told  in  illustration  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  fair  and  honourable  practice  of  pugilism : 

"  When  on  the  subject  of  boxing.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  instanced  a  curious 
but  powerful  example  of  its  impartmg  highly  honourable  and  generous  feelings 
to  minds,  if  naturally  not  frequently  impressed  by  them,  wmlst  serving  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  Blanche  frigate,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Blanche  had  an 
engagement  with  an  enemy  who  would  not  strike  her  colours  until  she  was 
boarded.  Amongst  her  complement  of  marines  was  a  private  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  British  ring.  Whilst  boarding  the  enemy  he  became 
opposed  to  a  man  who  had  nothing  in  his  hand  wherewith  to  defend  himself. 
The  marine— d(^  this  tims  wounded  by  a  shot  in  his  leg — observing  this,  threw 
down  his  cutlass,  and  vanquished  his  opponent  by  a  blow  of  his  fist  on  his 
head !"  Nimrod  then  concludes  the  subject  with  the  following  short  remark : 
"  I  am  equally  an  advocate  of  all  manly  diversions,  being  aware  that  they  have 
ereatlv  contributed  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  mv  country,  and  she  will  rue  the 
day  wnen  they  shaU  be  supplanted  by  those  of  a  frivolous  and  demoralising  cha- 
racter." 

We  would  willingly  conclude  our  notice  of  Lord  William  Lennox'3 
pleasant  sketches  of  Merrie  England  by  the  description  of  an  Epping 
Hunt,  as  that  great  event  came  off  some  forty  years  ago,  ^'  in  the  days 
of  my  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  king ;"  but  the  fun,  the 
life,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  are  narrated  at  too  great  lengUi  for 
our  purposes.    We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  LANDEa 

M.  Edmoio)  About  has  chosen,  for  the  subject  of  a  new  novel,  a  part 
of  France  from  which  the  hook- writing  swarm  of  trarellers  has  faitkeito 
kept  aloof,  through  sheer  despair  of  b^ng  Me  to  evoke  any  interest 
from  such  duU,  monotonous  landes  as  those  which  eommenoe  in  the  vioi- 
nitj  of  Bordeaux.  M.  Ahout,  however,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
most  amunng  and  really  interesting  novel  out  of  apparently  the  most 
rimple  incidents.  The  story,  in  short,  relates  to  a  mere  peasant  boy  and 
girl,  and  reads  for  aU  the  world  like  one  of  those  charming  Black  Forest 
idyls  with  which  Auerbach  occasionally  and  ever  opportunely  favours  us. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  our  author  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Maitre  FSeire,  the  hero  of  his  romance.  Business  calling  him  to  Grenoble^ 
he  proceeded  vi&  Bordeaux,  instead  of  selecting  the  shorter  route  by 
Lyons.  A  delay  of  a  week,  occasioned  by  a  miscalculation,  enabled  him 
to  meet  Maitre  Pierre,  who  was  to  serve  as  his  guide,  phUosopher,  and 
friend  through  the  landes  of  the  Gironde.  Still,  we  think  he  treated 
Bordeaux  rather  scurvily  in  wishing  to  run  away  from  it  so  soon,  if  it  be 
like  the  description  he  gives  of  it. 

Bordeaux  is  five  miles  long,  and  has  150,000  inhabitants;  plenty  of  room, 
then,  for  few  people.  Bat  the  entire  population  does  not  breathe  at  its  ease. 
If  the  f^rass  be  growing  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  new  town,  there  is 
some  stifling  felt  in  the  old  districts.  The  Jews,  chapmen,  brokers,  and  marine- 
store  men  kve  in  a  dirty  and  unhealthy  hive ;  and  their  shops  form  no  straight 
line  along  the  narrow  and  unpaved  streets.  You  m&j  still  see  a  quantity  of 
those  ]^aunchy,  hunchbacked,  and  decrepit  houses  which  form  the  ddight  ^ 
renuoitic  archteology,  and  you  need  only  go  to  Bordeaux  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  old  Ftois.  In  the  new  town,  aU  is  vast,  rectilinear,  and  monumental; 
the  streets,  squares,  avenues,  esplanades,  and  buildings  rival  the  splendour  of 
what  we  are  taught  to  admire  in  Paris.  The  Qiand  Th^sktre,  containing  onk 
1200  persons,  has  the  imposing  aspect  of  a  Colosseum,  and  a  staircase  whi(£ 
might  be  transferred  with  advanta^  to  our  Opera.  The  caf6s  are  truly  monu* 
m^s,  and  I  saw  a  bathing  establishment  which  bore  strong  resemblance  to  a 
necropolis.    All  this  grandeur  dates  from  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL 

But  since  these  buikBngs  were  erected,  Bordeaux  has  been  in  a  state 
of  quasi-stagnation.  She  has  allowed  rival  cities  to  outstrip  her  in  the 
race  for  commerce,  and  Havre  has  quite  taken  her  place.  StUI,  with  aU 
such  drawbacks,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  city,  and  the  Bordelais  excel  in  the 
£Ekbrication  of  wines.  The  wine-£act(Mrs  do  not  announce  thdr  trade  like 
those  simple  .manu&cturers  of  Cette,  who  write  on  their  ugnboard^ 
^  ManufM^tory  of  Madeira  and  Swiss  Absinthe ;"  still  it  is  asserted  that 
t^  heavy  wines  of  the  Charente  come  to  Bordeaux  to  receive  a  baptism 
wincli  quadruples  iheir  value.  They  are  resold  with  another  brand  to 
the  owner  who  supplied  them,  and  thus  Bordeaux  gains  by  its  travels. 
But  it  is  not  s<^ely  as  a  commercial  city  that  we  should  regard  Bordeaux; 
it  is  also  a  city  for  amusement.  The  managers  of  the  theatre  are  ruined 
at  Eonen,  and  make  a  fortune  at  Bordeaux.  It  is  a  question  of  dimate^ 
above  all  of  race.  The  population  of  Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
spedmens  of  the  Frendi  nation.     The  women  possess  more  expression 
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diaa  freshness,  but  with  good  eyes,  good  hair,  and  idute  teeth,  a  woman 
cannot  but  look  well.  The  men  haye  a  sharp  look,  a  liyeljr  mind,  and 
brilliancy  of  language.  They  like  to  dress  themselves,  show  themselves^ 
and  then  indulge  a  little.  They  pay  but  slight  attention  to  literature^ 
excepting  the  dramatic  branch,  and  the  arts  are  matters  of  indifiPerence 
when  you  have  excepted  music.     Comedy  attracts  them  le«  than  the 

rt^  the  opera  less  than  ^  ballet  The  pleasures  l^ey  prefer  are  not 
most  elevated  but  the  most  lively.  All  this  M.  About  was  enabled 
to  discover  in  a  single  day,  for,  as  he  says,  you  have  so<m  seen  eveiything 
in  a  country  where  you  know  no  one.  He  was  on  the  point  of  packing 
u|^  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  when  he  stumbled  against  a 
friend,  who  suggested  the  Landes  as  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  a  week  in. 
The  reason  was  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

You  do  not  know  that  you  are  in  the  most  carious  of  iE^noh  departments. 
We  possess,  to  the  north  of  the  Gironde,  ground  of  marvelloiis  fertinty,  whese 
millions  are  pid^ed  up  in  baskets.  To  tl^  sooth,  it  is  a  sandy  desert,  where 
the  men  walk  on  stilts,  where  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage  may  be  seen  as  on 
the  Sahara;  where  men  go  out  fishing  for  ducks,  and  where  the  bull  and  wild 
horse  were  recentiy  hunted.  You  may  see  there  moving  mountains,  villages 
buried  beneath  the  sand,  marshes  that  produce  the  plague,  and  ponds  where  the 
tempest  is  more  terrible  than  on  the  open  sea.  Is  not  all  that  worth  puttii^ 
oneself  out  oi  the  way  for  P  Besides,  t&  lande  commences  at  the  gates  oi  Bor- 
deaux, and  you  caa  traverse  it  in  three  ot  four  days.  Lastly,  you  muj^  know 
there^is  no  other  country  so  much  in  the  fashion  just  now.  lliis  poor  land, 
abandoned  for  a  lon^  time  as  an  incurable  patient,  has  found  nhysicians.  Th^e 
is  not  a  soul  in  the  department  who  does  not  occupy  himself  with  the  landes. 
Everybody  writes  a  pamphlet  about  them ;  engineers,  merchants,  proprietors^ 
and,  of  course,  the  journalists,  nib  their  best  pen  to  give  their  opinion.  It  is  a 
consultation  in  whidi  everybody  talks  at  once,  and  stiU  they  will  soon  come  to 
an  understanding.  The  great  capitalists  are  attracted  by  the  rumour ;  the  most 
uncultivated  land  is  rising  in  value ;  there  is  no  longjer  a  want  of  purchasers, 
but  of  severs.  You  wUl  be  asked  about  the  Landes  in  Paris,  be  assured,  and 
just  think  how  you  would  be  regarded,  were  you  reduced  to  confess  your  igno* 
ranee  or  indifference. 

These  solid  reasons  induced  M.  About  to  devote  a  week  to  the  Landes^ 
and  all  he  wanted  was  a  companion.  But  his  friend  reassured  him ;  he 
would  be  scarcely  fifteen  miles  from  Bordeaux  ere  he  would  be  joined  by 
Maitre  Pierre,  the  wonder  of  the  Landes.  He  could  do  everything,  and 
knew  everything,  save  reading  and  writing.  Till  he  attained  the  age 
of  twenty,  the  lande  was  the  object  of  ms  adoration,  and  draining  a 
horror  to  him,  but  since  then  a  change  had  taken  place  in  his  views.  He 
had  now  become  an  enthusiast ;  he  rushed  about  on  his  stilts,  knocking 
at  every  door,  advising  the  laborious,  scolding  the  idlers,  lending  his  arm« 
to  one,  his  experience  to  others,  and,  above  all,  watching  the  arrival  of 
visitors,  whom  he  could  take  by  the  collar  and  convert  to  his  system.  In 
short,  so  excellent  was  lus  plan,  and  so  certiun  of  eventual  success,  that 
M.  About's  friend  predicted  that  he  would  inevitably  make  a  large  for- 
tune ;  in  which  case,  he  would  probably  buy  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
other  vanities,  of  which  he  had  not  yet  comprehended  the  use.  PerhusSi 
too,  he  would  then  marry  Marinette;  but  who  that  young  lady  was  de- 
mands a  separate  paragraph. 

Marinette  (replies  our  author's  friend)  is  a  pretty  giri,  and  a  great  nroblenu 
She  makes  the  hearts  of  two  departments  palpitate,  and  it  only  depended  on  her- 
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self  to  marrj  a:geBilelkiiaii;  but  she  renudns  faithful  to  Mattre  Pierre.  He  saved 
her  Ufe ;  wmle  she  has  conyerted  him  to  civilisation,  as  (^ueen  Clothilda  did  the 
sanguinarj  Clovis.  Still,  she  is  neither  his  sister,  nor  his  daughter,  nor  his  wife, 
nor  lis  mistress — she  is  his  shadow,  if  you  please.  Their  stilts  are  of  the  same 
length,  and  they  always  move  at  the  same  pace :  that  is  to  saj,  they  can  kee}>  up 
WM  a  trotting-horse.  For  nearly  twelve  years  they  have  hved  together  night 
and  day  without  a  single  word  of  scandal.  When  the  red  cap  is  seen  to  pass  you 
mivy  be  sure  the  yellow  foulard  is  not  far  off.  You  can  never  meet  them  separate. 
-  ^  After  a  lengthened  search,  reminding  M.  About  of  the  celebrated 
chasse  au  chastre^  that  gentleman  went  to  bed  in  the  firm  persua^on 
that  Maitre  Pierre  was  a  mockery,  delusibn,  and. a  snare.  The  next 
morning,  however,  removed  those  notions,  for  the  "  King  of  the  Landes," 
as  he  termed  himself,  appeared  in  his  bedroom.  Before  long,  our  author 
started  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  accompanied  by  Marinette,  who  fulty 
realised  the  accounts  of  her  beauty  he  .had  heard.  On  the  road,  M&itre 
Pierre  gives  him  a -first  practical  lesson  in  the  constitutbh  of  the  Landes, 
the  primeval  curse  of  which  appears  to  be  a  layer  of  sand  adhered  toge- 
ther by  some  vegetable  compost,  and  impenetrable  by  veater.  It  is  .gene- 
rically  known  by  the  name  of  aliosy  and  is  found  at  a  depth  of  about  Iwo 
feet  6rom  the  surface.  This  unfortunate  stratum  is  the  cause  of  all  t&e 
misery  existing  on  the  Landes ;  for  a  district  thus  paved  is  like  a  flo^niar- 
pot  in  which  no  hole  has  been  made.  The  water  accumulates  upon  .it, 
and  as  it  rains  here  for  half  the  year,  the  roots  take  a  prolongated  foot- 
bath which  kills  them.  The  earth  is  saturated  with  water  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter;  and  as  the  surface  is  flat,  or  nearly  so,  the  Landes 
become  an  impracticable  marsh  until  the  return  of  fine  weather.  'AYhen 
the  summer  comes,  the  mass  of  water  in  evaporation  poisons, the  country. 
Hence,  every  degree  of  fever  is  known  in  the .  Landes,  Excepting  the 
yellow.  With  this  explanation,  M.  About  was  permitted  to  begin  Ins 
Toyage  of  discovery. 

Once  on  board  the  vessel  which  Pierre  had  christened  UAvenir,  and 
in  which  Marinette  managed  the  rudder  like  an  old  salt,  our  author  had 
time  to  inquire  into  the  personal  history  of  his  new  friend.  He  found 
that  Pierre  had  been  deposited  when  an  infant  at  the  door  of  the  doctor 
of  the  commune  of  Bulos.  When  five  years  of  ajge,  the  doctor  took 
him  to  his  ostensible  father,  with  whom  he  was' left  to  be  educated  as  a 
shepherd.  .  Before  long,  the  lad  had  become  a'  praictised  poacher,  so  far 
as  wiring  was  concerned,  and  the  father  had  no  hesitation  in  regaling 
himself  on  the  hares  and  partridges  his  son  brought  home,  for,  poor  fel- 
low, his  sergeant's  pension  did  not  go  far  to  keep  the  pot  boiling. 
During  the  sergeant's  lifetime  he  treated  his  son  as  a  shepherd,  and  not 
as  a  son,  paying  him  wages  regularly.  These  Pierre  had  saved  up  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  g^n,  when,  fortunately  for  his  money,  his  fsither 
died  opportunely,  leaving  him  a  magnificent  double-barrel  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  and  marsh,  producing  some  twenty  crowns  a  year.  From 
this  time  Pierre  determined  to  live  on  the  proceeds  of « the  chaise.  And 
iiere  the  narrative  was  broken  off  by  their  arrival  at- their. quarters^  where 
^breakfast  was  awaiting  them,  and  Marinette,  in^  telling  her  simple  his- 
toiy,  made  our  author  acquiunted  with  another  scourge  of  iHe  Landes. 

The  year  had  been  hard  for  our  poor  people,  especiJdly  for  those  of  Bulos. 
Our  village  at  that  period  was  the  moat' unhealthy. in  the  neighbourhood;  it  was 
called  Le  rorge  du  Porgie ;  and  you  must  understand  ih^Xpor^e  signifies  cemetery 
in  OJapatoU.    It  was  hard  living  on  the  ground,  so  folk  soon  went  to  sleep 
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under  it.  The  girls  began  to  lose  their  teeth  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  All  these 
wretched  people  died  away,  like  trees  that  have  their  roots  in  the  water.  At 
that  time  my  father  was  a  shej^herd;  he  gained  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs 
a  year,  and  ten  hectolitres  of  mixed  flour.  Mamma  used  to  attend  to  the  cook- 
ing; and  it  was  soon  over,  I  can  assure  you.  I  was  then  about  six  years  old, 
but  so  small  and  thin  that  I  was  of  no  use.  The  pellagre  attacked  us  all  tluree 
at  the  same  moment.  Monsieur,  perhaps,  does  not  Imow  what  the  pellagre  is  P 
In  that  case,  he  is  as  wise  as  the  doctors.  It  is  a  disease  which  comes  no  one 
knows  whence,  but  when  it  goes  away  no  one  will  inquire  after  it  again.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  three  thousand  pellagreux  in  the 
Landes.  Some  say  it's  the  air;  others,  the  water;  others  again,  the  food. 
Some  accuse  the  millet,  the  bran,  and  the  Indian  com ;  some  even  blame  the 
sardines  and  the  salted  eels.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  disease  which  does  not  attack 
the  rich.  It  begins  in  the  stomach,  but  immediately  reaches  the  surface,  like 
an  ill  weed  that  grows  apace  anywhere.  It  soon  gets  the  better  of  a  pretty 
sirl,  and  changes  her  to  such  purpose  that  her  lovers  run  away  at  the  sight  of 
her.  The  skin  turns  black  and  swells  fearfully.  When  the  hau:  is  attacked,  it 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  You  see  that  mine  is  not  so  bad  at  present ;  well, 
at  that  time  you  would  not  have  touched  it.  My  mother  pined  away  so  rapidly 
that  you  could  have  seen  the  flame  of  a  candle  through  her  body.  The  doctor 
at  Porge  ordered  good  wine  and  meat,  but  he  could  not  give  them  to  her,  and 
m^  mother  went  out  like  a  poor  lamp  without  oil.  1^  father  put  me  to  a 
neighbour's,  and  continued  to  go  out  to  work,  although  so  ill  and  fatigued.  His 
nerves  were  so  weakened,  that  at  times  he  walked  backwards  inst^  of  for- 
wards. I  felt  that  his  coura^  was  dead,  and  when  he  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
with  his  head  between  his  hands,  I  could  see  something  dark  in  his  eyes.  But 
I  knew  not  what  to  say  to  console  Mm,  and  wept  uselessly  on  his  knees.  At 
last  he  despaired  more  than  a  man  is  allowed  to  do.  The  excess  of  misfortune 
dedded  him  on  leaving  me  alone  in  the  world,  and  he  anticipated  his  hour, 
which,  however,  was  not  far  off.  I  awoke  before  his  poor  body,  as  if  out  of  a 
bad  dream,  and  asked  myself  for  a  second  what  that  phantom  was  hanging  from 
the  roof-tree.  The  neighbours  ran  in  at  my  cries.  I  was  borne  from  the  house 
and  was  very  ill.    The  first  man  I  saw,  on  reopening  my  eyes,  was  Pierre. 

From  that  period  Pierre  never  quitted  the  orphan  child,  and  brought 
her  to  follow  him  to  the  chase.  Still,  other  ideas  were  now  floating 
about  his  brain :  he  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the  Landes  by  destroying 
the  wild  bulb  and  wolves,  and  capturing  the  wild  horses,  and  he  now 
longed  to  attack  a  more  insidious  foe,  the  pellagre.  For  this  purpose, 
packing  up  a  ham  or  two,  Pierre  set  off  for  Bordeaux,  to  try  and  gain 
some  information  there  as  to  the  best  way  of  defeating  the  foe,  and 
making  his  country  healthier.  He  learned  that  the  only  plan  was  a  very 
ancient  one — as  old  as  Virgil,  in  fact — and  consisted  in  draining  the 
country  and  cultivating  the  soil.  Pierre  went  back,  determined  to  cany 
out  this  plan,  and  began  by  clearing  his  own  little  estate,  and  covering  it 
with  trees.  At  first  he  was  heartily  laughed  at  by  his  fellow-peasants, 
for  his  trees  would  not  grow.  In  vain  did  he  go  about  searching  for 
information ;  the  only  feasible  method  consisted  in  removing  the  earth 
from  one  half  the  soil,  and  laying  it  on  the  other,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient 
depth  for  the  roots  to  strike ;  but  this  was  too  expensive.  Tile-draining,, 
again,  was  tried  by  a  speculator,  but  that  failed,  firom  the  simple  fact  that 
it  cost  ten  pounds  to  drain  a  hectare,  and  its  value  for  productive  pur- 
poses was  not  more  than  two.  At  length,  Pierre  hit  upon  a  plan  which. 
proved  admirably  secure  and  simple  withal.  He  dug  a  deep  trenchi 
round  each  hectare  of  his  young  forest,   and  the  water,  permeating 
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limmg^  the  «iMidy  soii,  wms,  by  «  nafnnd  proeeia,  cttried  off  ta  the 
'  nearest  pond. 

.  It  cost  me  a  lump  of  money  (Maitre  Pierre  oontinx^).  Kve  leagues  of 
smfJl  tiendies,  at  a  sou  t))e  metre^  make  just  upon  1000  &. ;  next,  a  coUect- 
ing-ditdi,  a  quarter  of  a  league  long,  and  wIucIl  I  could  not  get  dug  under  tbiee 
sous  a  metue,  this  is  another  matter  of  150  fr. ;  besides  my  nonsensical  idea  of 
having  the  weeds  jpulkd  up,  as  if  they  would  not  grow  in  spite  of  me.  Main 
ditch,  Inranch  drains,  and  weeding  mounted  to  1500  fr.,  or  nearly  so.  I  had 
spent  not  mudi  less  for  clearing  the  soil,  for  seed,  and  nurslings ;  so  that  each 
hectare  you  now  see  before  you  devoured  its  60  fr.  But,  do  not  alarm  yourself; 
I  have  already  got  bac^  my  money,  and  the  land  has  paid  camtal  interest.  I 
began  with  10,000  tiees  to  the  hectare:  I  have  now  hardly  dOOO.  Theresthave 
been  o(Miverted  iato  fagots  and  charcoal  I  shall  continue  clearing  every  yen; 
till  I  leave  1000  trees  <m  each  hectare.  When  they  have  grown  too  lacge»  1 
shall  leave  500,  and  work  them  at  my  leisure,  while  the  seed  sown  by  the  wkd 
will  eaoae  anew  forest  to  spring  np  around  them. 

After  leaving  Pierre's  plantations,  the  party  proceeded  to  Bnlos,  wit- 
nessing as  they  went  fresh  instances  of  the  royal  energy ;  a  road  in  deceit 
conditioB,  two  Artesian  wells,  a  new  churdi,  all  owed  their  origin  to  Us 
exertions.  The  way  he  had  effected  it  was  simple  enongk.  He  hmd  led 
the  pig^-faeKJied  peasants,  by  sa^jesting  their  own  interests  werte  «t  stekei 
to  sell  a  pordon  of  the  viUage  &nd,  and  apply  the  noeipts  to  the  faid- 
tary  welfare  of  the  population.  Bat  idl  tms  M.  Abont  learned  firom  the 
mayor  of  Bulos,  who,  like  many  other  great  men,  assumed  all  the  crecKt 
of  ma  subordinate's  seal  and  energy.  But,  on  arriving  at  Bnlos,  n  sad 
surprise  was  awaiting  Maitre  Pierre.  A  young  gentleman  from  BordeawL 
had  eome  to  court  Marinette,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Landes,  and  the 
poor  fdlow  ran  away  in  hot  l»ste,  leaving  our  author  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  mayor,  who  sang  his  own  pruses,  with  a  fine  eye  to  their 
eventual  appearance  in  print. 

In  the  mayor's  eyes,  Maitre  Pierre  had  one  great  fault:  he  was 
Utopian,  and  wished  to  subject  the  whole  of  the  .Landes  to  the  same 
treatment  as  his  native  village.  Now  this  was  really  too  bad.  Why 
should  they,  who  had  found  out  the  way  to  riches,  share  their  source  of 
wealth  with  strangers  ?  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  ns  all ! 
Such,  in  the  mayor's  opinion,  ^ould  be  the  motto  of  the  dweUers  on  the 
landes.  But  we  need  not  delay  longer  with  the  mayor,  except  to  show 
the  way  in  which  he,  in  his  own  showing,  brought  his  village  to  such  an 
imparalleled  state  of  prosperity. 

Of  course  you  are  aware  (for  journalists  know  everything)  that  in  our  country 
the  poorest  village  is  a  large  landowner.  In  1847,  the  seventy  Limdois  communes 
of  the  Gironde  possessed  a  patrimony  of  150,000  hectares,  and  Bulos,  for  its 
share,  had  2000.  This  communal  estate  belonged  to  everybody  and  yet  to 
nobody.  Each  could  enjoy  the  use  of  it,  but  no  one  had  the  ri^ht  to  dispose  €d 
it.  We  sent  our  flocks  to  pasture  there  without  paying  anythmg,  and  it  was  a 
great  comfort  for  the  rich  who  were  sheepholders.  Maitre  Pierre  said  to  me,  one 
fine  morning,  "  The  commune  requires  money :  let  us  sell  tibe  communal.  The 
price  of  land  is  rising,  and  our  2000  hectares  are  worth  nearly  200,000  fr. 
Put  in  the  advertisement  that  the  purchaser  will  be  bound  to  dear  and  drain  it 
immediately.  The  money  will  pay  for  our  roads,  canals,  mairie,  school,  and 
church :  we  shall  have  all  we  require,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  left.  The  works 
will  occupy  the  villagers,  and  bring  plenty  of  crowns  into  Bulos."  That  was 
what  he  proposed  to  me.    I,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  official  hfe,  said 
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neiiher  yes  nor  no,  but  promised  to  think  oyer  what  he  had  mentioned  to^ 

Thds  is  what  is  meant  l^  considering  a  question.    As  nearly  all  my  sheep  &a$. 

died  of  the  rot,  and  I  had  sold  the  rest,  I  saw  no  serious  inoonvenienoe  in  m^-\ 

posing  of  the  commonaL    I  went,  coiuseqn^itly,  to  Bordeaux  to  submit  to  the  .'^ 

prefect  the  idea  that  had  occurred  to  me,  and  demand  his  approvaL    M.  le\  O       \U 

Fr^fet,  who  has  always  maintained  the  same  feeling  of  kindness  towards  me,  \  '^  y.     Q 

though  he  has  be«i  clinged  several  times  since  1847,  completdy  approyed  my      '  -,  T^     • 

proposition.  He  told  me  that  the  defective  administration  of  communal  lands  and         ^ v^     ' 

nee  pastarage  were  the  vestiges  of  and^t  barbarism ;  that  the  only  method  to  "* 

save  the  p(H>ulation  of  the  Landes  would  be  by  converting  the  communal  estate  into 

arable  laiuL  In  short,  he  promised  to  authorise  the  sale  so  soon  as  the  municipal 

council  had  voted  it  But  here  was  a  hitch.  My  adjunct  and  my  three  oounciUors 

held  between  them  nearly  all  the  sheep  in  the  village,  and  they  gained  great  profit 

from  the  communal.    Oar  two  thousand  hectares  supplied  grass  for  four  lAdi- 

viduals,  and  the  pellagre  for  all  the  rest.    It  is  still  the  same  in  the  adjacent 

villages.    If  they  were  to  sell  the  lande  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  the  whole 

country  would  gain  in  health,  but  several  mumcipal  councillors  would  lose  in 

podcet ;  and  lor  that  reason  the  sale  is  so  difficult.    All  the  reasonable  persons 

voted  wil^  me,  but  the  municipal  council  against  me.    It  was  the  36th  of  Feb< 

ruary,  1848. 

Very  shortly  after  the  gentlemen  in  Paiis  let  the  mayor  know  that 
they  had  changed  their  form  of  government,  and  the  mayor,  like  all 
right-minded  offidals,  hastened  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  new  state  of 
tlungs.  But  that  troublesome  Mattre  Pierre  spoiled  overything.  He 
opened  a  clah,  and  then,  instead  of  discussing  the  rights  o£  labour,  the 
whole  question  turned  on  drainage  and  the  sale  of  the  village  land.  The 
contagion  spread  far  and  wide :  the  proprietors  of  sheep  sent  their  shep- 
herds to  thrc»fir  the  innovators  out  of  window ;  but  Maitre  Pierre  gained 
them  over  by  telling  them  it  was  better  to  earn  two  francs  a  day  at 
drainage  than  go  walking  about  on  their  stilts  for  forty  crowns  a  year. 
The  mayor  immediately  appointed  Pierre  to  the  municipal  council^  with 
three  others  who  had  not  a  sheep  between  them,  and  the  sale  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  result  of  three  years'  labour  showed  tlmt,  after  selling 
400  hectares,  1600  were  left  for  pasturage,  which,  in  consequence  of 
draining,  produced  sufficient  grass  for  four  thousand  sheep,  and  the 
village  attained  an  imexampled  degree  of  prosperity,  as  the  purdiasers 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  villagers  in  carrying  out  the  contract. 

All  this  while  we  have  neglected  poor  Marinette,  who  is  waiting  with  a 
beating  heart  the  arrival  of  her  new  suitor,  ^le  was  in  an  unfortunate 
position :  she  dearly  loved  Pierre,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 
no  one  else,  but  he,  although  apparently  returning  her  affection,  would 
allow  no  thoughts  of  connubial  felicity  to  interfere  witih  what  he  conceived 
his  duty.  For  the  present,  the  landes  were  his  mistress ;  by^aad^by, 
peorhaps,  when  he  had  made  a  few  thousands  a  year,  he  might  think  of 
retiring  and  of  marrying.  But,  till  then,  Marinette  must  wait — bat 
would  she  ?  His  doubts  on  this  subject  had  sent  him  off  at  such  reddess 
speed  on  hearing  that  the  young  gentleman  from  Bordeaux  had  arrived. 
In  the  mean  while  the  supper  was  being  prepared,  and  was  a  true 
iramacho's  feast. 

Now-a-days  marriages  are  performed  much  the  same  at  Bulos  as  at  Paris,  but 
ten  years  back  it  was  a  very  different  sort  of  ceremony.  This  is  the  way  in 
whidi  the  hand  of  a  daughter  was  demanded  from  her  parents.  The  gallant,  dressed 
in  his  newest  sheepdkm,  went  in  search  of  two  comnuies.    He  entrusted  to  each 
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of  them  a  jar  of  wine,  and  the  three  presented  themselves,  arm-in-arm,  at  supper- 
time,  at  the  house  of  the  young  lady.  They  placed  the  wine  on  the  table,  and 
then  covers  were  added  for  them,  as  one  attention  deserves  another.  Thie 
supper  lasted  till  daybreak,  by  emptying  the  jugs  at  slow  draughts,  and  talking 
about  all  sorts  of  things  save  marriage.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  youn^ 
girl  rose  from  the  table,  and  went  to  fetch  the  dessert  from  the  huge  pine-wood 
press.  Then  everybody  opened  his  eyes,  and  the  hearts  beat  fiercely.  If  the 
girl  brought  a  plate  of  nuts  the  gallant  knew  what  it  indicated;  he  was  dis- 
missed with  all  necessary  forms,  and  could  only  raise  the  siege  with  lus  two 
companions  and  the  two  empty  jars.  If  she  served  cheese,  almonds,  raisins— 
and  all  these  might  be  in  the  press — with  the  exception  of  nuts,  the  marriage 
was  not  long  deferred.  In  this  fashion  the  hand  of  a  girl  was  asked,  granted,  or 
refused  without  any  embarrassment  of  words.  The  jars  of  wine  undfertook  the 
office  of  interlocutor :  a  plate  of  nuts  gave  the  reply. 

M.  Tomery,  son  of  a  Bordelais  wine  merchant,  was  rich  enough  to 
carry  out  his  fantasy,  and  determined  on  courting  Marinette  after  the 
primitive  fashion.  He  had  a  strong  party  in  his  favour,  imd  bets  were 
offered,  with  no  takers,  that  Marinette  could  not  resist  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  his  person  and  his  purse.  All  the  village  celebrities  wei^ 
invited  to  the  festival,  which  was  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed bridegroom,  add  our  author  was  also  requested  to  he  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom,  the  municipal  coun- 
cillors considered  it  their  duty  to  impress  on  Marinette  the  advisability  of 
acceptance.  With  M.  Tomery's  money  at  her  back  she  might  become 
the  benefactress  of  her  native  town.  She  would  be  enabled  to  establish 
a  model  farm,  distribute  g^ratuitously  agricultural  implements  to  her  old 
friends,  English  cattle,  and  artificial  manure  I  In  common  justice  Mari- 
nette could  not  refuse  such  advantages  for  the  kind  friends  of  her  in- 
&ncy,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  do  less  for  the  country 
to  which  she  owed  everything.  But  the  exhortation  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  through  the  unopened  door  between  tb,e 
mayor  and  M.  Tomery.    They  both  spoke  in  patois : 

'■^Who  knocks  so  late?" 

"  An  honest  lad  who  is  unmarried." 

**  Pass  along  your  road  :  we  have  daughters." 

"I  do  not  come  to  frighten  them,  but  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you." 

**  We  are  poor  folk,  and  we  only  drink  vinegar  and  water." 

"  I  stopped  at  the  public-house  with  my  two  comrades  and  had  two  jars  fiUed. 
Here  they  are." 

"Enter,  then,  and  may  God  be  your  aid  1" 

The  door  opened,  and  the  three  town  gentlemen  came  stumbling  in 
awkwardly  on  their  stilts.  They  picked  up  at  the  door  two  .enormous 
baskets  of  Bordeaux,  which,  by  a  constitutional  fiction,  represented  two 
jars  of  common  wine.  M.  Tomery  and  his  friends  descended  from  their 
stilts  with  some  difficulty,  and  shook  themselves  to  keep  up  the  illusion, 
although  they  had  been  sheltered  by  umbrellas.  The  young  suitor  was 
a  good-looking  fellow  of  thirty,  with  the  face  of  a  provincial  rake,  who 
scandalises  the  town  by  going  to  bed  at  midnight.  After  bowing  to 
Marinette,  but  not  saying  a  word  to  her,  the  company  took  their  seats 
at  the  supper-table,  which  was  plentifully  covered.  The  dishes  were 
served  up  without  any  pretence  to  regularity — the  fish,  with  salad  and 
the  ragouts,  after  the  joints ;  but,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  municipal 
council  nearly  ate  himself  to  death.     The  only  annoying  incident  was 
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that  the  mayoress  had  boiled  a  pound  of  green  coffee  along  with  a  hash 
of  stewed  goose. 

So  soon  as  the  hungry  guests  had  taken  the  edge  off  their  appetites, 
they  began  to  drink,  though  slowly,  for  they  had  a  long  night  before 
ihem.  In  the  mean  while,  Maitre  Pierre  had  made  his  appearance,  and 
had  to  endure  the  witticisms  of  the  gentlemen  from  town  and  of  the 
villagers.  He  took  them  all  good-humouredly  enough.  An  ill-concealed 
rivalry  between  M.  Tomery  and  Pierre  was  plain  to  see,  and  at  lens^h 
broke  out  in  the  insidious  question  as  to  how  the  forest  of  Maleyre  had 
been  burned  ?  Maitre  Pierre  and  Marinette  turned  red,  but  the  king 
very  soon  regained  his  equanimity,  and  proudly  confessed  the  share  he 
had  in  the  transaction. 

At  that  period  the  law  was  very  sickly,  and  we  were  dreadfully  iffnorant.  It 
was  in  1848 ;  I  was  nine  years  younger  than  I  am  now ;  during  the  days  of  June, 
an  individual,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  going  on  in  the  towns, 
managed  to  get  hold  of  the  communal  forest  of  Maleyre,  in  tne  Grandes  Landes. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  sale  was  effected,  hut  he  became  possessed  of  a  magni- 
ficent wood  at  the  price  of  50  fr.  the  hectare.  Fifty  francs  for  a  full-grown  wood, 
when  the  plain  ground  was  worth  100  fr.  ?  The  news  spread  within  three  days 
through  the  two  departments ;  it  was  just  at  the  period  when  we  were  preaching 
in  every  direction  the  sale  of  the  communals.  I  felt  that  two  sales  at  that  price 
would  turn  all  honest  people  asainst  me,  ruin  my  project,  and  bring  matters  into 
the  old  bad  system  again.  I  thought  about  taking  diligence  to  Paris,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  spare;  and,  besides,  the  government  had  something  else  to  attend  to. 
I  went,  however,  to  Bordeaux,  and  ran  my  head  against  the  prefect's  door.  I 
had  only  been  to  town  once  or  twice,  and  knew  but  little  about  its  customs.  I 
told  the  porter  I  had  come  express  from  Bulos  to  explain  a  trifling  matter  to  the 
prefect,  and  I  was  told  the  first  time  that  the  prefect  did  not  receive  anybody ; 
the  second,  that  he  had  gone  out.  As  he  goes  out,  and  does  not  receive,  I 
thought  to  myself  it  will  tc  best  for  him  to  come  to  me.  I  told  the  porter  then 
that  1  should  expect  the  prefect  all  the  next  day  at  my  inn ;  you  can  see  by  that 
how  young  I  was.  The  porter  advised  me  to  write  and  ask  an  audience.  I  re- 
plied that,  before  writing,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how,  and  that  I  had  not  the 
time  to  spare.  I  returned  three  or  four  times,  and  the  porter  always  sang  to 
the  same  tune ;  which  noticing,  I  said  to  him,  *'  Good-by  !  I  am  going  home  to 
bum  the  forest  of  Maleyre,  and  you  will  be  to  blame  for  it."  I  came  through 
here,  and  told  everybody  my  design.  My  guardian  tried  to  restrain  me,  say- 
ing that  incendiarism  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  law.  "  All  the  worse,"  I  re- 
plied, "for  justice  must  be  done;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  judges  were  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  sale,  they  would  be  first  to  fii*e  the  wood."  The  garde 
de  champs  observed  that,  some  day  or  other,  matters  would  come  straight  again, 
and  the  court  would  not  refuse  to  investigate  the  matter ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
pught  not  to  take  justice  in  our  own  hands.  But  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  put  me  in  irons ;  that  was  the  pnly  argument  I  could  have  understood.  I  set 
out  on  my  stilts,  and  shouted  to  all  the  folk  I  met  on  the  road,  "The  wood  of 
Maleyre  has  been  sold  at  50  fr.  the  hectare ;  it  is  a  robbery,  and  I  am  going  to 
fire  it."    Some  said,  "  You  are  right ;"  others,  "  You  are  wrong ;"  while  several 

fave  me  matches.    At  Maleyre,  I  borrowed  a  drum,  and  collected  all  the  inha- 
itants  on  the  fair-ground ;  you  see  I  did  not  think  I  was  committing  a  bad 
action.    A  good  many  people  knew  already  what  had  brought  me  there.    The 

Cihaser  had  escape'ii  to  JDox,  and  the  mayor  was  hiding,  so  they  said,  in  a 
el.  I  let  the  men  and  beasts  know  that  the  forest  would  be  a  bad  camping- 
ground  the  next  day.  The  poor  people  of  MiJeyre  did  not  dare  to  say  yes  or 
no.  They  knew  they  had  been  robbed,  but  they  were  afraid  of  punishment. 
When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  count  on  any  assistance,  I  told  them  proudly  I 
could  do  without  them.  I  spent  three  days  in  piling  up  dry  wood  at  certain 
distances,  and  on  the  Sunday  I  began  to  fire  it,  staying  at  my  task  till  my  hair 
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yaai  singed  off  my  head.  It  i&  a  mme,  I  am  aware,  bat  I  oomBiitted  it  thro^^ 
ignorance  and  by  violence,  and  not  tlirougb  interest  or  malice.  The  iudge* 
mij^t  have  tronlied  me,lDut  they  took  pity  on  my  youth.  Besides,  they  do  not 
sem  to  the  galleys  the  providence  of  the  country. 

After  a  lengthened  conversation,  in  which  Maitre  Pierre  exposes  his 
Tiewa  relative  to  the  Landes,  and  shows  the  greedy  peasants  how  they  can 
Biake  millions  by  reclaiming  the  marshes,  day  dawns,^  and  Marinette  sad- 
deoly  removed  the  cover  from  a  large  dish  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  It 
was  full  of  nuts,  and  M.  Tomery  was  rejected.  Bat  the  peasants  did  not 
blame  her;  on  the  contrary,  the  Bordeaax  merchant's  fortune  seemed  to 
them  a  trifle  compared  with  what  Pierre  now  oflEered  them,  and  they 
must  not  offend  their  good  genius.  But  our  author's  stay  in  the  Landes 
and  our  own  space  are  both  limited^  and  we  must  hurry  to  the  catastrophe, 
regretting  we  could  not  say  anything  about  the  death  of  the  white  horse 
(&  charming  episode),  or  the  narrow  escape  from  drowning.  M.  About 
set  oat  on  his  homeward  journey,  accompanied  by  Pierre  and  Marinette,, 
oa  the  way  holding  pleasant  converse  with  his  majesty.  Our  author  pro ' 
WOMB  Maitre  Pierre  to  write  a  book  about  him,  and  do  all  in  his  pow» 
to  obtain  him  governmental  support  in  the  grand  object  he  has  ever  before 
him,  but  only  on  one  condition,  that  Maitre  Pierre  will  supply  him  with 
a  denouement,  as  every  well-regulated  work  must  terminate  with  a  mar- 
riage or  a  death : 

"  Well,  then,  if  that  will  suit  you,  I  will  stAte  that  Marinette  is  dead.  You 
say  that  you  are  not  able  to  marry  yet,  so  I  must  take  the  other  aitemative.'* 

"  Oh !  nonsense !  but  don't  say  such  things,  they  are  unlucky." 

**  I  will  tell  the  Parisians  that  your  phSanthropy  is  occupied  witii  all  the 
world,  excepting  the  poor  girl  who  only  fives  for  you;  that  you  have  foolishly 
missed  happiness ;  that  you  have  violated  the  most  holy  of  duties,  that  of  loving 
those  who  love  us ;  that  you  have  enriched  your  guaraian  and  killed  your  nns- 
tress.  I  will  tell  them  that  the  poor  abanikned  giri,  after  wishii^to  be  drowned 
with  you,  through  her  great  love  for  an  ungrateral  man,  died  of  grief,  coBsuiim* 
tion,  and  starvation  at  your  side,  and  that  she  was  buried  at  La  Ganau  on  im 
day  you  were  carried  atout  in  triumph." 

"No!  my  friend!"  he  replied,  in  a  clicking  voice.  "Tell  them  I  did  not 
wish  to  marry  before  the  end  of  my  labours,  that  I  miffht  thenbdong  to  her  at* 
tircly,  and  only  five  for  her ;  but  that  you  have  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  accepted 
happiness  when  offered  me." 

••At  last!"  she  cried. 

I  tore  the  whip  from  the  coachman's  hands,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop  without 
takmg  l^ave  of  my  friends.  When  I  turned  to  look  back,  I  saw  Mariaette 
resting  in  Maitre  Pierre's  arms. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  charming  fable  in  whrch  M.  About  has 
sought  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  a  portion  of  his  &ther- 
land  which  has  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected.  Of  course,  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statistics  into  which  he  gees 
with  such  zeal  to  show  the  value  of  the  Landes  as  a*  speeulatioii,  but  tf 
only  the  fifth  part  of  what  he  asserts  so  confidently  be  true,  why,  the  L«ide0 
will  not  long  suffer  from  neglect  in  these  days  of  Cre<fits  Moblliers. 
However  this  may  be,  whether  the  experiments  made  by  Maitre  Pierre 
only  exist  in  the  author's  brain,  or  that  they  possess  a  substratum  of 
truth  (ourselves  being  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion),  this  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  "  Mditre  Pierre"  as  one  of  the  supwladve  Bovds 
of  that  charming  series  with  which  Messrs.  Hachette  supplj  the  Fxen^ 
reading  public. 
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BT  CTRUS  REDDING.  ' 

The  parliamentary  cani|mign  opened  with  vigour.     The  earliest  sob* 
jeet  of  debate  was  the  contemplated  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
panj.     We  need  not  reiterate  that  we  were  of  the  first  to  support  a 
measure  so  just  and  necessary,  nor  repeat  ova  previoucdy  recorded  expeo 
tatioa  of  the  opposition  which  woidd  be  offered  to  this  imperious  duty  of 
tito  goremment  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Company.     The  most  amuauig 
feature  of  the  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Company's 
behdif,  was  the  superlative  complacency  with  which  it  recited  its  virtuous 
effiMts  in  behalf  of  good  government,  its  own  unimpeachable  disinterest* 
echiesS)  and  its  patriotic  compliance  with  the  reluctant  changes  of  1813 
and  1833.     As  if  its  friends  or  enennes  have  forgotten  how  continually 
Ae  Company  asserted  that  if  the  traffic  were  thrown  open,  there  would 
be  no  increase  of  profit  accrue  &om  the  Indian  trade.     A  couple  ci 
milfions,  or  less,  was  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  East  India  trmie 
to\M  be  carried ;  wherefore^  then,  for  little  or  no  difference  in  gain  ipo 
tUs  eountry,  should  so  limited  a  traffic  be  opened  ?     It  was  painful 
te  fisd  that  the  country  would  not  believe  a  body  of  men  so  experienced 
in  Omental  commerce^    The  trade  was  opened,  and,  in  place  of  under  two 
millions  in  value,  it  arose  to  above  twenty— we  believe  to  above  twenty- 
two  milEons.     Disinterestedness  in  prophecy  was  never  so  unhappily  ex-^ 
Ubited.     The  Company  declared  the  same  thing  when  it  was  proposed 
to  do  away  with  the  tea-trade  monopoly.     "  Do  not  think  we  care  about 
the  China  trade ;  you  will  not  find  the  returns  more  than  a  couple  of 
millions  and  a  hal^  even  under  our  experienced  supervision."     What 
was  the  result  ?     We  see  a  recent  return  of  eleven  millions  and  a  haMl 
Tikese  were  proofs  either  of  a  want  of  skill  in  traffic,  and  a  very  limited 
detent  of  commercial  knowledge  attaching  to  those  who  proffered  them, 
or  of  an  endeavour  at  concealment.     In  1833  the  Company  ceased  to 
trade,  but  not  to  govern.     Then  there  followed  a  curious  metamorphosis, 
Meh  as  the  histoiy  of  the  world  never  before  exhibited.     The  firm  of 
Jack  Company  became  joint-stock  governors  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
liotis  of  human  beings — derk-rulers  over  princes.     In  place  of  trafficking 
ts  before,  or  being  like  railroad,  or  treacle,  or  lucifer-match,  or  glass- 
house-garden rulers,  aUas  directors  in  trade,  they  managed  the  shares  in 
a  eoncern  for  the  conquest  of  provinces,  the  plunder  of  cities,  and  the 
dethronement  of  the  authorities  whose  dominions  might  possibly  return, 
upon  an  estimate  in  general  more  sanguine  than  accurate,  a  decent  per- 
centage upon  their  existing  revenues.     The  Board  of  Control  had  been 
established,  in  1784,  to  check  the  filibustering  of  the  Company,  which  was 
then  declared  to  be  of  the  most  oppressive  and  unprindpled  character  by 
Wyg  and  Tory  alike  ;  down  to  that  year,  the  enormous  stuns  extorted 
m.  India  under  the  Company's  auspices,  exhibited,  if  it  were  otherwise 
VBblamabley  the  fullest  possible  illustration  of  the  boy  with  the  goose 
md  golden  eggs.      Thm  impolicy  did  not  want  advocates,   because 
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advocates  are  to  be  found  who  would  try  to  vindicate  Beelzebub's  firsfc 
rebellion.  In  some  of  the  treaties  with  the  natives,  the  Company  pre- 
eminently played  lord  and  knave  in  one,  as  it  did  in  the  petition  of  whidi 
we  speak.  It  demands  now  what  right  this  country  has  to  supersede  so 
digmfied  and  righteous  a  body,  recently  no  longer  traders  but  rulers. 
This  in  the  face  of  parliament  and  the  English  people !  They  mil  not 
be  considered  organ-blowers.  They  will  be  the  Handels  and  Wesleys  of 
the  instrument,  and  make  the  larger  pipes  roar  to  some  tune  if  they  can 
only  have  their  way.  The  Company  declare  that  they,  and  not  the 
English  government  in  conjunction,  obtained  the  power  and  rule  in 
India.  The  British  navy  had  no  share  in  the  early  settlement,  preser- 
vation, and  acquirements  in  India  according  to  them.  It  is  charity  to 
believe  that  those  who  drew  up  a  document  so  full  of  falsificadon,  must 
have  done  it  in  deplorable  ignorance  of  historical  fact.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  product  of  that  sharp  legal  subtilty,  which  leaves  nothing  but  truth 
out  of  an  argument.  The  concoctor  should  wear  black  for  consci^ee' 
sdce,  espedally  as  his  eulogists  must  be  anxious  to  render  him  conspicu- 
ous for  nis  merits,  though  in  noonday  error. 

Those  who  have  lived  so  far  through  the  present  century  must  be  well 
aware,  if  they  have  made  any  note  of  the  transactions  occurring  in  the 
East,  that  no  ameliorating  measures  took  place  in  regard  to  India  that 
were  not  forced  upon  the  Company  by  the  people  or  parliam^it  of 
England.  It  is  not  usual,  when  an  inferior  is  commanded  by  a  superior 
to  perform  any  particular  duty,  for  the  inferior  to  declare  himself  eft- 
titled  to  the  credit  of  it.  It  is  true  the  directors  say  in  effect,  "  We  are 
good  boys  now ;  don't  throw  the  past  into  our  teeth."  Well,  tben,  let 
us  have  mercy  ;  let  us  bury  the  past  in  oblivion ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
future,  let  us  reply  that  we  have  no  confidence,  from  bygone  experience^ 
in  seeing  India,  and  the  welfare  of  a  hundred  races,  governed  upon  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Company  since  the  first  fi^ighted  ship  entned 
the  Hooghly,  and  we  are  therefore  determined,  as  Christian  men,  to  do 
our  duty  in  a  twofold  sense,  or,  in  other  words,  to  leave  all  joint-stodc 
rulers  and  their  laws  out  of  the  question,  and  to  consider  that,  as  we  are 
better  informed  than  a  hundred  millions  who  own  our  sway  in  the  East, 
so  it  is  our  duty  before  God  and  man  to  do  them  equal  justice,  to  deliver 
them  from  the  operations  of  selfishness,  and  from  a  rule  inspired  by  the 
habits  and  sentiments  of  trade,  which,  in  dealing  with  mankind,  are 
inimical  to  g^ood  government,  however  useful  when  in  subjection  to  it 
Selfishness  is  the  inspiration  of  traffic.  Never  were  there  more  faithful 
servants  than  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  and  never  have 
faithful  servants  been  less  marked  by  the  covetousness  of  the  patronage 
that  should  have  rewarded  them.  There  is  the  more  praise  to  such 
servants,  in  that  while  continuing  to  serve  the  Company  in  the  &ce  of 
extremities  of  all  kinds,  amid  disaster,  in  a  burning  climate,  and  under 
hazards  innumerable,  they  never  recoiled  from  a  thankless  duty.  They 
persevered  in  passive  as  well  as  active  heroism,  and  while  feeling  the 
thanklessness  that  awaited  their  exertions,  and  while  still  persevering, 
have  been  truthful  and  considerate  enough  to  their  friends  to  declare^ 
that  while  they  did  not  want  the  world  to  know  their  sentiments  openljf, 
because  it  might  be  productive  of  mischief  to  their  employers,  they  could 
not  remember  a  single  title  of  gratitude  binding  them  to  their  cause. 
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Such  has  been  the  feeling  of  the  servant  to  the  rodst^r  in  the  Indian  eii^^le 
for  a  considerable  time  past. 

There  was  much  jam  of  fustian,  much  fiction  interwoven  with  little 
fact,  in  the  petition.  This  was  well  displayed  by  those  opposed  to  the 
longer  existence  of  the  present  anomalous  system  of  government.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  petitioners  with  themselves  was  of  a  twofold  nature,  for 
it  was  full  of  that  self-faith  which  can  exhibit  great  audacity  in  cham- 
pioning, with  not  much  care  about  the  limit  in  verbal  expression ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  it  drew  the  character  of  their  rule  and  its  benefits  from 
imagination,  just  as  shopkeepers  extol  their  goods  for  the  virtues  they  do 
not  possess  to  profit  more  hy  them,  and  this  so  openly  the  half  blind 
might  see  it.  The  petitioniers  tell  the  world  '^  they  feel  complete 
assurance  that  the  more  attention  is  bestowed,  and  the  more  light  thrown 
upon  India  and  its  administration,  the  more  evident  it  will  become  that 
the  government  in  which  they  have  borne  a  part  has  been  not  only  one 
of  the  purest  in  intention,  but  one  of  the  most  beneficent  in  act  ever 
known  among  mankind  !*'  Lord  Palnierston,  therefore,  in  contemplating 
the  ruin  of  so  much  political  and  commercial  virtue,  may  well  tremble, 
especially  if  he  reflects  on  his  character  with  posterity,  should  he  perse- 
vere  in  making  a  hecatomb  of  the  East  India  directors,  who  seem  to  hav^e 
no  relish  for  an  auto  dafe^  no  affection  for  the  heroism  of  martvrdom* 
Upon  reading  over  the  ingenious  and  laboured  petition  in  question,  we 
were  reminded,  by  its  resemblance  to  skilful  pleading  and  presumed  in- 
sight into  human  character,  of  the  skill  which  the  hero  of  an  inimitable 
novelist  displaved  when,  like  John  Company,  he  reasoned  upon  the 
gullibility  of  those  whom  it  was  desirable  to  move  in  his  behalf.  They, 
the  public,  **  are  so  well  disposed  to  take  a  man's  word  for  his  own  im- 
portance, that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  preyed  upon  by  such  a 
bungling  set  as  would  starve  for  lack  of  address  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun.  This  being  a  true  sketch  of  the  British  character,  you 
will  easily  believe  the  profit  that  may  be  extracted  from  it." 

It  is  not  what  we  say  or  think  of  ourselves  in  petitions  or  documents 
that  rules  in  an  enlightened  community,  but  what  others  think  and  say 
of  us.  Here  it  is  notorious,  from  parliamentary  documents,  and  the  un- 
answerable details  recorded  in  histor}%  that  the  Company  did  not  put  on 
its  filibustering  character  until  Clive  intoxicated  it  with  glory,  and  an- 
nexation or  profit  from  territory  had  been  upheld  by  Child.  True  it  is, 
that  on  subsequent  occasions  they  openly  repudiated  annexation  in  several 
instances  because  it  did  not  pay,  but  they  assented  ultimately  to  the 
acts  of  their  agents,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  what  is  done  by  the 
servant  is  done  by  the  master.  Clive,  a  great  genius,  died  by  his  own 
hand.  He  was  susceptible  of  self-reproach,  and  we  trust  that  suscepti- 
bility cancelled  his  errors.  The  Company  profited  by  his  talents,  and 
was  not  so  tender  of  conscience.  Down  to  the  year  1784,  it  ran  on  with 
a  game  of  war  and  plunder  that  might  be  envied  by  a  Roman  Verres. 
Some  of  these  doings  we  detailed  in  preceding  articles.  So  objectionable 
were  the  acts  of  the  Company — now  self-styled  the  "  most  beneficent " 
of  rulers — that  it  could  find  no  advocates  in  parliament  of  any  pirty. 
The  Board  of  Control,  and  consequently  a  double,  or  rather  triple,  go* 
vemment  was  established  to  rein  in  the  '*  most  beneficent"  of  rulers,  the 
most  philanthropic  of  sovereigns,  according  to  its  own  tale.     In  1773 
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and  1780,  attempt  bad  been  made  in  Tain  to  amend  or  i^^dafce  dv 
existing  state  of  things.     At  length  the  Compai^  was  pronoaiiced  in 
ererj  sense  perferted,  if  it  had  erer  been  better  before  thaa  it  was  at 
Aat  precise  moment.     Its  object  was  plunder;  it  broke  treaties  at  pfea- 
snre,  it  reduced  whole  distrKHs  to  misfry  and  waste^  it  disgraced  the 
national  character,  it  contemned  all  laws,  spread  corruption  on  att  sidas^ 
and  ruled  with  tbe  most  rapacious  despotism  orer  whole  nati<ms  and  pro- 
Tinces^  desolating  them  under  the  coTer  of  traffic — traffic  extended  hj 
crime,  supported  by  human  misery,  and  steeped  in  bk>od.     The  "  most 
beneficent'*  of  all  rulers  were  ^en,  witii  the  united  coaaMit  of  all  poli- 
tical parties,  put  under  restraint.     The  rule  of  rapine  at  any  cost,  and  of 
predatory  hostilities,  was  exchanged  for  the  show  at  least  of  good  hiAf 
and  for  open  and  hmiourable  warfare,  if  the  origin  of  such  wars  were 
often  doubtful  in  probity  or  policy.     The  Board  of  Control,  if  a  bongfing 
mode  of  oyercoming  a  difficulty  by  its  complexity  in  rule,  stm  bad  the 
merit  of  arrestbg  a  mad  career  of  crime,  coTctonmes^  and  hk>odahed. 
B  pb^ed  a  chief  oyer  ^ose  who  had  before  been  littie  bettor  tium  a 
chartered  banditti ;  it  sared  the  reputation  of  its  country,  and  if  it  did 
not  repress  wars,  rendered  hostilities  honouraUe  in  conduct.   Fron  178^ 
Ae  history  of  this  Company  of  the  "  purest  intention**— a  parity  whids 
hwn  its  actions,  no  one  could  erer  dispute,  since  it  had  ever  been  dev  as 
crystal  in  its  most  objectionable  acts,  bold  in  improbabiKties — from  1784^ 
its  lustory  is  pretty  well  known  to  all  whom  the  knowledge  may  con- 
cem.     It  ceased  then  to  be  a  company  ^  one  and  indirisibte.**    E^er  since 
timt  year  the  claim  it  puts  forth  to  exdusiye  excellence  is  a  very  dnfaioai 
one.     Subsequent  changes,  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  186^ 
completely  changed  its  OTiginal  character,  leaving  it  shorn  of  its  hooourai 
What,  then,  has  it  to  lose?     It  ceased  to  be  a  trading  body  wiA  India, 
and  ought  to  haye  resigned  its  power  at  that  time;  its  character  was 
kmg  gone.     Bat  its  proprietary  holds  stock  ?     Can  tiiat  avtiiorise  any 
body  of  men  to  rule  a  vast  territory  like  Indki?     If  this  be  just,  let  die 
Ibttdholders  of  Engfcmd  set  up  as  our  home  rulers  at  once?     But  it  was 
in  the  sanction  of  traders  being  mlers  at  all  that  the  government  o£  tins 
country  primarily  erred.     Then  it  becomes  the  government  to  retrace  its 
steps.     The  nature  of  traffic  is  not  merely  inimical  to  freedom  becaase 
it  never  gets  the  upper  hand  of  anything  it  can  obtain,  anytiang  tiiat  is 
tangible  for  profit,  but  it  is  at  once  sacrificed  to  that  oljeet.    Such  is  its 
invariable  nature,  and  such  has  it  been  uniformly  found  in  practice, 
speaking  independently  of  tbe  East  India  Company.     We  do  not  bhwe 
so  useful  a  thing  to  society,  or  the  unconscious  spread  of  knowle^;e  it 
imparts  to  nations;  we  only  deprecate  the  sovereignty  becaase  it  is  radi- 
cafly  opposed  U>  the  generous  principles  of  true  and  loffcy  government. 
It  must  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  in  everything,  down  to  human  flesh  and 
blood,  as  African  tears  still  proclaim.     The  generous  spirit  of  tree  ami 
lakenl  government  must  bear  no  selfish  taint  of  that  nature,  but  it  mast 
rule  by  the  code  of  honour,  not  for  itself,  as  commerce  naturally  operates, 
but, for  the  benefit  of  others  before  itself.     Let  this  distinction  be  rec^ 
lected.^   The  governors  of  great  nations  must  not  be  exclusive,  noroecn- 
pied  with  tumbg  the  governed  to  account  for  their  own  interests,  nor 
mm^ne  those  whom  they  rule  have  no  claim  upon  them  but  to  ad- 
minister, as  extensively  as  they  can  be  made  to  do^  to  thcar  private  benefit 
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They  most  b^  citixeas  of  the  world  witkin  the  territory  to  which  then* 
power  extendi.     How  can  merchants  so  placed  forget  the  ingrained 
principle — the  duty  which  leads  them  to  turn  everything  within  their 
power  to  profitable  account  ?     A  government  of  merchants  would  be 
as  tmbearable  as  one  of  ecclesiastics.     Such  a  government  was  exhi- 
bited ta  the  world  in  that  of  India  before  the  Board  of  Control  was 
established.     If  that  Board,  as  the  Company  alleges,  rendered  it  guilt- 
lesa   of  doing  evil  in  its  rule,  the  Company  can  assuredly  have  ne 
valid  claims  upon  the  good  which  may  have  been  done  on  any  other 
plea  ^an  its  conceit  of  its  own  mistaken  excellence.     The  changes 
j^opoeed  hy  the  minister  are,  in  feruth,  but  of  small  magnitude,  for 
mtlts  essential  power  was  left  to  the  Company  except  in  carrying  out 
details.     It  was  the  honour,  perhaps,  of  the  position  it  occupied,  which, 
mder  deprivation,  cut  them  to  the  quick.     That  consideration,  we  are 
"Wry  certain,  will  be  deemed  of  no  more  value  than  it  merits.     To 
render  greater  focilities  for  the  government  of  India,  to  prevent  useless 
delays  at  moments  of  pressing  urgency,  and  to  make  the  instruments  of 
our  Indian  government  responsiUe  to  parliament,  are  ample  grounds  for 
the  mlers  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  being  made  answeraUe  for  In^'s 
good  or  bad  government.      The  amour  propre  of  the  Company  is 
not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  in  deciding  a  question  of  so  much 
importance^     The  executive  in  India  is  not  to  be  clogged  with  a  useless 
aoad  ponderous  machinery  any  longer.     In  a  case  like  t^t  of  the  present 
mutiny,  ^ke  inconvenience  of  a  double  government  must  have  been  but 
too  obvious  in  the  working,  and  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  too 
eariy  terminated.     It  is  true,  the  dignity  of  the  Company  may  suffer  in 
its  own  estimation,  but  England  will  be  raised  in  the  sight  of  her  Asiatic 
subjects  by  the  proposed  step;     Indeed,  no  solid  objection  was  oSered  to 
the  change  by  those  who  opposed  it  in  parliament.     Nor  is  this  wonder- 
ful, when  it  i»  recoMected  that  a  few  merchants,  wholly  irresponable, 
were  too  long  permitted  to  rule  an  empire  nK>re  populous  than  England, 
France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  united.     And  what  was  that  system  of 
role  originally,  indeed  down  to  1784  unchecked, — ^what  was  it  but  as  if 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  to  take  Australia  under  its  not  very  worshiplid 
nrie,  and  bo  conet^ited  mother  John  Company  ?   We  are  pleased  to  see 
^at  the  Hudson's  Btij  Company,  another  blunder  amid  the  overflowing 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  governing,  has  had  a  hint  latdty  tss  unwelcome, 
no  doubt,  as  that  conveyed  to  the  gentlemen  legislators  of  Leadenhalf- 
street.     Sound  government  cannot  exist  in  partnership  with  a  princvp]b 
so  opposite  as  tfc»t  of  traffic  to  disinterested  action.  If  it  could,  we  might 
see  for  this  eikt  a  market  price  set  upon  such  honours,  and  members^ps 
in  the  prioer  current,  and  places  at  publie  boards  set  up  for  sale  at  the 
aueti<m  nwHrt.     Independently,  therefore,  <^  the  valid  grounds  of  incon- 
venience and  inutility  ^ven  by  ministers  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  and 
wholly  irrespective  of  them,  we  find  ample  ground  in  justification  of  the 
measure  in  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  mercantile  principle  with  the 
rules  of  just  government,  and  we  hM  this  incompatibility  a  sufficient 
ground  ror  the  step  if  there  were  no  other  consideration  in  existence. 

We  need  not  notice  further  a  petition  so  remarkable  for  its  modesty 
as  the  specimen  we  have  given  will  show  it  to  be,  and  we  can  state  that 
Ae  8ftm{4#  Am  given  is  one  from  which  a  fair  judgment  of  the  tone  of 
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the  whole  document  may  be  tested.  To  record  our  own  virtues  is  a 
pleasant  amusementi  where  our  credit  is  inexpugnable,  and  we  can  only 
be  called  unlucky  when  it  is  otherwise,  after  we  have  dissembled  the  very 
want  of  dissimulation  in  our  own  behalf.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
friends  of  the  Leadenhall-street  Company  to  complain  of  the  mode  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  the  subject  on  asking  leave  to  Imng 
in  the  bill.  In  September  last  we  expressed  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
conjecture  as  to  whether  the  noble  lord  would  venture  upon  what  we  saw 
at  the  time  would  be  a  necessity  if  India  were  to  remain  in  connexion 
with  England.  Three  months  afterwards  his  lordship,  with  praiseworthy 
decision,  made  known  his  intention  of  doing  that  of  which  we  had  spoken 
as  a  necessity,  and  on  the  12th  of  last  month  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  subject  in  an  able  and  convincing  address.  He 
showed  how  little  in  reality  the  Company  had  to  lose  in  the  matter,  and 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  those  who  should  have  known  bd;ter 
were  neutralised  in  a  moment.  It  is  true,  there  could  be  no  more  jobbay 
in  cadetships— the  patronage  of  the  half  of  which  the  durectors  now  pos- 
sess— going  to  the  eight  members  of  a  newly-appointed  council  and  a 
secretary,  while  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  tKeir  hands  are  not  likely  to 
be  as  clean  as  those  of  the  autocrats  of  Leadenhall-street.  The  Indian 
army  will  b^poroe  the  British  army.  The  finances  will  be  managed  by 
the  council  of  eight  members,  having  a  president  at  its  head,  the  latter 
and  secretary  alone  being  in  parliament.  In  fact,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  is  just  the  personage  intended  in  the  project,  and  the 
whole  is  but  little  more  than  "moving  from  over  the  way,"  there  being 
little  difference  except  in  the  extension  of  the  council.  Open  competi- 
tion for  writerships  to  continue  as  at  present  The  cadetships  to  be  with 
the  councillors.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  coundl  in 
India  should  be  rendered  more  numerous  than  at  present,  for  it  is  that 
council  which  must  initiate  and  influence  every  new  governor  unac- 
quainted with  India  on  his  arrival  there. 

The  responsibility  is  thus  fixed  upon  the  minister  of  the  day.  He 
must  be  answerable  for  all  that  may  happen,  for  which  no  minister  can 
be  answerable  at  present,  and  oftentimes  this  non-responsibility  has  been 
supposed  amenable  for  acts  over  which  the  government  had  no  controL 
The  appointments  made  by  the  directors,  heretofore  subject  to  the  centred 
of  the  Crown,  are  to  be  made  by  the  Crown  direct,  to  which  we  think 
flo  one  can  object.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  eight  councillors  of  the 
India  Board,  as  thus  composed,  must  either  have  been  East  India  Direc- 
tors before,  have  served  in  India  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  or  have 
resided  there  a  certain  number  of  years  unconnected  with  the  local  ad- 
ministration. The  salary  to  be  a  thousand  per  annum.  Each  councillor 
is  to  sit  permanently  for  eight  years,  and  if  differing  from  the  president 
on  any  question  he  is  to  have  the  power  of  recording  the  difference  in  the 
minutes  of  the  council. 

•  ^af  ^*^'®^^'°fi^  "®  *^®  ">*^o  features  of  the  change  proposed  as  affect- 
ing the  present  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  consequence  those  who  are  the 
real  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  change  is  not  extensive,  is  necessaiy, 
fixes  responsibility  where  it  should  rest,  and  extinguishes  an  anomaly  too 
long  existent  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  rulers  or  the  governed.  «  The 
Queen"  will  not  now  be  drunk  in  the  halls  of  the  Mogul  as  a  Arn^ 
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toast ;  her  Majesty  will  be  Queen  of  Delhi  and  India  de  facto.  This 
circumstance  aJone  will  be  of  a  reconciling  character  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  who  have  no  comprehension  of  being  governed  by  shopkeepers, 
however  elevated  by  accident  into  the  position  of  rulers — a  thing  they 
cannot  yet  comprehend.  Even  in  Europe  such  a  distinction  would  have 
its  weight,  and  how  much  more  in  Asia,  where  pomp,  glitter,  and  show 
are  regarded  as  essential  to  those  who  are  invested  with  authority. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston  upon  this  occasion  was  excellent  and 
fully  to  the  point.  It  was  clear,  convincing,  and  made  way  by  those  lead- 
ing and  prominent  truths  which  tell  so  well  upon  an  auditory.  It  would 
be  singular  had  it  been  otherwise.  An  unconstitutional  power,  we  main- 
tain, had  been  originally  conferred,  and  had  too  long  existed.  Armies 
encountered,  cities  and  towns  plundered,  and  provinces  annexed — to  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  ?  No,  to  the  property  and  rule  of  private  persons, 
and  the  soldiers  of  England  were  employed  as  mercenaries  to  a  body  of 
merchants,  whose  names  were  all-powerful,  without  the  pretensions  of 
the  most  worthless  sovereign — however  nullified  in  practice — to  rule  for 
the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  governs.  The  Company's  partisans  boasted, 
too,  that  they  had  effected  wonders  in  the  behalf  of  tnose  over  whom  they 
held  their  anomalous  authority,  whereas  all  the  good  that  was  done  was 
forced  upon  their  attention.  Licenses  to  visit  India,  permissions  to  reside 
for  ever  so  short  a  time,  to  travel  and  to  observe  the  country,  to  carry  on 
Christian  worship,  and  similar  rights  of  Englishmen  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  elsewhere,  could  not  be  enjoyed  until,  one  by  one, 
and  change  upon  change,  they  were  wrung  from  them  by  the  people  or  legis- 
lature of  this  country.  Throughout  all  their  career,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
lapses,  the  Company  showed  the  greatest  moral  cowardice.  Its  advocates 
—among  them  Mr.  T.  Baring — fearing  to  meet  the  question  directly,  had 
recourse  to  an  old  parliamentary  trick  on  similar  occasions,  and  sought  to 
shelve  the  measure  by  moving  an  objection  to  bringing  it  forward  at  the 
precise  moment  when  India  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  was  so  shortsighted  as  to  quote,  in  proof  of  the  virtues  of 
the  East  India  Company,  certain  concessions  to  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land since  1853.  There  was  no  attempt  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  date 
than  that  belonging  to  a  period  when  the  power  of  the  Company  had  been 
reduced  almost  to  its  minimum,  and  even  then  the  benefits  conceded  had 
been  obtained  like  the  service  of  an  impressed  man  in  place  of  a  volunteer. 
Enlightened  men  had  filled  office  in  India,  and  their  suggestions  had 
reached  home  and  caused  pressure  to  be  exerted  here  upon  the  Company. 
The  improvement  in  internal  communications  had  been  of  recent  opera- 
tion. As  long  ago  as  1788,  the  Company  was  urged  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  it  talked  of  it  down  to  this  hour,  and  did  little 
more.  We  are  now  told  of  educational  efforts,  of  attempts  to  reform  the 
police,  the  same  of  the  revenue  system,  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  the 
legalisation  of  widows'  marriages,  as  if  the  last  had  been  a  crying 
grievance.  But  all  these  operations,  however  effected,  have  been  brought 
to  pass  upon  the  stool  of  penitence.  We  find  for  the* best  part  of  two 
centuries  nothing  conceded  that  was  not  forced  upon  the  Company,  to 
whom  a  revenue  from  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  or  the  shrine  of  Buddha 
would  still  be  equally  grateful,  if  the  public  at  home  did  not  spoil  the 
sport,  and,  what  was  as  bad,  force  these  merchant-sovereigns  to  tolerate 
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at  last  the  officials  c^  th^  owa  religion,  whom  thej  ke^  for  floores  of 
years  in  abejaaoe,  good  Christian  tvS&k  as  they  were.  Well  m^ht  Lord 
raUoerston  say: 

*^  No  doubt  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  cH  impioveaiont  of 
late  years^  but  that  which  has  been  done,  I  may  yentore  to  say,  has  been 
entirely  the  result  of  debates  in  this  and  the  otlier  House  of  Pfurliam«it !" 

Can  any  one  who  has  looked  into  the  subject  deny  that  dieee  words 
convey  the  strictest  truth  ?  The  noble  lord  went  on  to  say  that  the  im- 
prorements  which  had  lately  issued  from  Leadenhall-street  had  be^i  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  Indian  administration  by  debates  in  pariiament, 
and  the  discussions  in  the  public  press.  His  lordship  ei^liated  on  the 
benefit  to  India,  and  the  absence  of  all  real  alarm  £rom  brin^^ng  Indian 
affairs  under  the  cognisance  of  parliament  His  lordship  fuimr  stated  a 
truth  worthy  of  an  enlightened  statesman — worthy  of  one  destinod  to 
lead  in  a  free  government — ^that  ^'Providenoe  had  entrusted  us  with  the 
government  of  India  for  other  purposes  than  sending  out  there  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  and  the  middle  classes  to  make  their  fortunes.  We  were 
bound  to  use  our  power  th^re  for  the  benefit  of  those  we  govemed,  to 
enlighten  and  civihse  them."  Now,  we  ask,  has  this  been  done?  Had 
such  worthy  objects  been  kept  in  view  as  those  of  which  Lord  Palmerston 
dnis  spoke,  we  should,  as  die  noble  lord  said  truly,  have  seen  the  atrocitiM 
reoently  committed  scdBtened,  if  not  rendered  impossible.  In  order  io  o^fest 
this  end,  it  was  necessary,  let  who  would  be  del^^ated  to  the  doty  of 
government  in  India,  to  make  them  accountable  to  parliament — to  the 
people  of  England. 

Could  sounder  truth  or  more  constitutional  language  drop  from  the  lips 
of  any  minister?  There  was  none  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring's  expediency 
here— no  desire  to  postpone,  in  order  to  defeat  a  measure  of  impenous 
aeoessity.  There  luid  been  dela^  enough  from  the  rule  of  Clive  to  that 
of  Canning  to  improve  and  civilise,  but  the  lord-merchants  never  acted 
but  upon  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  doing  good  in  India,  and  Sir  T. 
Baring  exults  in  five  years  of  reluctant  virtue.  They  had  reoently  be- 
oome  aware  that  a  vast  accefflacm  of  strenc^  was  attainable  by  moral 
rectitude  on  their  put,  and  it  could  be  wished  tbey  had  always  kept  the 
sentiment  befcmo  their  eyes ;  but  if  they  did  not  do  so,  to  whom  wtt«  they 
responsible  for  their  ne^ect?  No  one!  Lord  Palmerston  proposes  to 
fix  all  responsibility  in  parliament.  If  that  does  not  do  its  duty,  it  belongs 
to  the  people  to  send  better  men  into  St.  Stephen's. 

The  simplicity  of  the  changes  contemplated,  and  the  slight  distuilMmoe 
of  the  existing  relations  in  the  difPerent  departments  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  securities  against  any  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
North  Western  India.  In  fiEUit,  the  change  at  such  a  moment  is  rather 
auspicious  than  otherwise.  The  announcement  <^  the  rule  of  the  Quoon, 
ahxwst  simultaneously  with  the  large  force  poured  into  the  country^  will 
lead  the  disturbed  districts  to  imagine  a  greater  force  will  be  exorted 
against  them  by  a  sovereign  Uum  a  few  merchants  can  command.  The 
discontented  may  be  more  resigned  to  that  discomfiture  and  expect  a 
change  which  will  increase  their  hopes  or  fears,  and  render  them  DMire 
agreeable  to  wait  the  result  of  the  experiment  before  they  again  dwe  the 
nunesty  of  British  prowess. 

Lord  Palmeeston  stated  that  he  could  not  persuade  himself  any  stroog 
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<ipp(Miti<Mi  wottkl  be  encountoed  to  the  gieneral  (oinciple  of  the  oontem- 
{deWd  bUL  This  opinioii  was  grounded  on  the  measure  of  op^Msitiont 
shown  to  the  step  ti^n  in  ISSl,  and  the  ooaviciion  then  felt  tint  at  ao 
£stant  pMiod  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  Indian  systeok  His  lord- 
ship was  probably  right,  both  in  regard  to  parliament  and  the  country. 
We  ha^e  the  highest  opinion  of  the  noble  lord's  political  sagacity,  and 
never  did  we  feel  more  incUned  to  do  him  all  the  little  honour  in  our 
power  than  for  his  speech  on  the  present  occasion.  His  ejmerience  has 
been  long,  his  sagacity  has  been  ofiten  prove<l  the  results  of  his  measures 
havft  bera  almost  always  sucoessfuL  Let  us  not  be  told  all  diese  suc- 
cesses, and  others  we  might  quote,  happened  by  what  the  vulgar  call 
^good  luck.*'  That  undefiaable  thiqg  never  follows  in  a  seriesi  after  it 
obtains  credit  for  a  solitaiy  success.  There  must  be  something  which 
fecoes  towEkd  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  independently  of  any  innate  quality, 
-any  instinct  it  possesses,  whei^  in  a  long  series  of  servioei^  a  public 
character  meets  continued  success*  In  tl^  present  instance  we  were  at 
first  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  his  lordship  would  dare  what  we  were 
given  to  suppose  would  be  TOsisted  at  every  step.  There  is,  however,  an 
intrep^ty  which,  supported  by  sound  principles,  cannot  lead  us  astngr, 
and  will  bear  us  through  the  most  dai^^erous  wOds  and  pathless  deserts 
to  4^e  desired  point.  The  premier  has  lelt  that  the  conviction  of  acting 
light,  without  regard  to  consequences^  is  a  solemn  duty,  and  he  has  cast 
to  the  winds  of  heavoi  all  the  suggestions  <^  an  unsound  policy.  He 
sees  his  way  dear  where,  indeed,  of  all  his  measures  this  was  one  of  the 
<dearest  as  well  as  most  impOTtant  The  country  is  indeed  fortunate,  in 
these  days  of  dishonesty  and  shuffling  policy>  that  it  possesses  «  mind  so 
enemtic,  decisive^  and  patriotic. 

The  Chanodlor  of  the  Exchequer  went  into  considerable  detul  upon  the 
question.  The  petition  against  the  bill,  he  contended,  should  d^  with 
nets,  not  assumptions.  The  principal  of  the  two  assumptions  was  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owed  the  Company  for  our  Eastern  Empire,  the 
odier,  the  declaration  that  they,  the  petitioners,  were  the  '^  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best"  rulers  to  whom  the  destinies  of  empire  had 
ever  been  comnutted.  Perhaps  the  composition  of  this  specimen  of  their 
vanity  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  later  achievements,  and  it  was  well 
exposed  by  Sir  C.  Lewis.  Their  contradiction  of  historical  testimony, 
their  ignorance  of  their  own  past  history  and  that  of  their  servants,  the 
di£Ferences  between  die  directors  and  proprietors,  were  all  brought  forward 
unsparingly  to  expose  the  all^^tions  in  a  self-applauding  petition,  drawn 
«p  dther  with  the  most  infiemtine  simplicity,  or  in  utter  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  whole  career  of  those  it  would  raise  above  vulgar  eleva- 
tion. To-day  they  object  to  wars  of  annexation,  to-morrow  they  have 
no  objection  to  take  the  revenues  war  produces,  under  cover  of  theur  pro- 
tests We  once  knew  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  was  bitter  upon  dis- 
honesty, hue  had  no  objection  to  divide  extortionate  fees  with  his  cleric, . 
who  used  to  dmosit  the  moiety  in  a  certain  dark  place,  from  whence  the 
justioe  took  and  placed  them  m  his  pocket-^*^  the  purest  in  intentions," 
«nd  ^<ihe«ost  beneficent  in  act,"  ever  known  among  country  justices. 
We  boiTOW  these  happy  phrases  from  the  Company  which  af^lies  them 
10  well  in  Jeecribing  its  own  virtues,  pas^  present,  and  to  come.  The 
attempt  to  beautify  the  complexion  of  the  Company,  by  plaistecing  it  in 
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the  foregmng  mode,  was  extremely  injudicious.  The  concoctora  of  die 
petition  will  never  g^in  a  livelihood  by  mending  reputations  without 
th^  will  condescend  to  serve  a  longer  apprenticeship  to  discredon. 

The  bill  thus  brought  in  must  have  its  time  before  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  therefore  we  can  only  anticipate  its  full  success.  The  0[^>o- 
sition,  considering  the  critical  state  out  of  which  our  Indian  Empire  may 
be  said  to  have  well-nigh  emerged,  can  hardly  be  supposed  mlling  to 
retard  a  measure  that  will  provoke  censure  uselessly,  for  it  is  as  unwise 
.  to  attract  that  commodity  without  an  object,  as  it  is  to  throw  away  mis- 
chief, which,  if  husbanded,  may  ultimately  be  found  valuable  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

There  is  nothing  a  lawyer  will  not  defend ;  it  is  his  vocation.  He 
undertakes  his  work  under  the  same  stimulant  when  he  would  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,  which  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  more 
objectionable  acts  of  the  East  India  Company.  Mr.  Whiteside's  cham- 
pionship in  behalf  of  the  Company,  therefore,  was  venial,  and  may  be 
passed  over  as  lightly  as  the  speech  made  in  court  to-day  agunst  the 
grave  sentences,  the  utterance  of  which,  on  the  other  side,  shook  the  curls 
of  his  wig  so  vehemently  yesterday.  To  prove  his  title  to  a  sound  judg- 
ment upon  tiie  question,  the  honourable  gentleman  applauded  the  doul^ 
government  of  India,  and  so  did  Sir  J.  Walsh.  The  conclusion  from 
their  arguments  against  the  bill  might  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  rule  of 
three :  '<  K  a  government  which  is  double  is  so  superior  to  a  government 
of  unity,  how  much  superior  would  not  a  government  of  fifty  be  ?**  To 
declare  that  in  such  a  case  double  heads  are  better  than  one'is  not  alone 
the  sin  of  misusing  a  proverb ;  it  is  a  downright  insult  to  plain  sense,  and 
destructive  of  all  ruling  responsibility.  We  cannot  hang  all  the  present 
Board  of  Directors,  if  they  deserve  it.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  that  fox-like 
choice  of  ground  for  opposition,  which,  laying  reason  aside,  hopes  for 
advantage  by  alarming  the  public  on  tiie  matter  of  the  purse— the  thing 
most  touching  to  the  Bull  family — ^g^ve  a  disquisition  to  the  House  of 
what  contingencies  might  possibly  occur  if  India  could  not  or  would  not 
pay  its  own  expenses.  '^  If  the  sky  should  fall  we  shall  catch  larks,**  says 
the  old  proverb.  Mr.  Disraeli  set  off  by  assuming  that  the  sky  had  fisdlen, 
which  it  is  not  likely  to  do,  as  far  as  present  appearances  go  for  anything 
— at  least  in  our  day.  The  majority  for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  large, 
it  being  too  inconsistent  with  common  sense  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

But  we  must  conclude  our  remarks  here.  The  proposed  bill  may  not 
pass  after  all.  The  vile  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  French  Emperor,  con- 
cocted in  England,  in  which  above  a  hundred  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded,  has  displaced  the  minister  for  the  crime  of  showing  some  desire 
to  render  penal  conspiracies  for  similar  crimes  in  this  country.  While 
the  partisans  of  the  Opposition  were  preparing  tiieir  measures  for  the 
minister's  overturn,  the  teleg^ph  was  announcing  fresh  and  still  more 
fortunate  results  for  the  minister,  who,  called  upon  to  heal  the  mischiefii 
committed  in  the  Crimea,  succeeded  there,  made  a  triumphant  peace, 
succoured  and  saw  vanquished  the  Indian  revolt,  and  the  troublesome 
conflict  with  China  gloriously  terminated.  Englishmen  seem  jealous  of 
successful  ministers,  and  too  frequentiy  call  in  faction  to  overturn  them. 
Lord  Palmerston  could  not  have  retired  at  a  more  fortunate  moment  to 
crown  his  hig^  reputation. 
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Jesuits  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans — Great  Controversy  on  the 
Compatibility  of  the  Chinese  and  Christian  Ceremonies — ^The  Emperor  Khang* 
Hi — The  Chinese  Calendar — Foundry  of  Cannons — ^Mission  of  French  Jesuits 
— Negotiations  with  Russia — Jesuits*  Bark — Christian  Church  in  the  Yellow 
City — Inundations — ^Map  of  China — Mission  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch — His 
Beception  and  Death— Mission  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria — ^BuUs  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  and  Benedict  XIY.— Death  of  Khang-Hi— Hue's  Views  on  the  pre- 
sent Aspect  of  Affairs  in  China. 

The  missionaries  took  good  care  not  to  interfere  in  the  political 
struggles  and  civil  wars  which  have  at  all  times  rent  the  great  kingdom 
of  China.  Thus  they  kept  carefully  aloof  in  the  g^eat  struggle  that  took 
place  when  the  Mantchu-Tartar  dynasty  succeed^  to  that  of  the  Mings. 
Dui  if  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  natives  they  managed  to  get  up  a 
fatal  controversy  among  themselves.  We  have  before  shown,  in  con- 
cluding our  notice  of  the  second  volume  of  M.  Hue's  great  work  on 
Christianity  in  China,  that  the  missionaries  became  divided  at  a  very 
early  period  into  two  parties — two  camps,  as  it  were— one  party  siding 
with  Father  Eicci,  who,  taking  a  philosophical  and  tolerant  view  of 
Chinese  superstitions,  wished  to  amd^gamate  them  to  Christianity';  the 
other  siding  with  Father  Longobardi,  who  saw  nothing  but  paganism  and 
idolatry  in  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  would  make  no  compromise 
with  it  whatsoever.  This  deplorable  schism  among  the  Jesuit  mis* 
sionaries  became  so  bittei;  that  the  other  religious  orders  in  Europe  took 
pai;|b  in  the  quarrel.  Their  zeal  became  inflamed,  and  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  were  induced  to  go  over  to  China  to  reinforce  the  party  of 
Longobardi,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  minority.  The  antagonism 
between  the  two  only,  however,  became  by  this  so  much  the  more  in* 
yeterate. 

The  hostility  of  the  missionaries  was  fomented  also  by  the  policy  of 
European  powers.  The  Portuguese  had  established  themselves  at  Macao, 
at  the  very  gates  of  China;  the  Spaniards  had  recently  founded  the 
wealthy  colony  of  the  Philippines.  The  rivality  of  the  two  powers  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  communication  widi  China  was  at  its  height 
between  Manilla  and  Macao.  The  Jesuits  associated  the  success  of  their 
religious  mission  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  colony ;  the 

*  Le  Ghristianisme  en  Chine,  en  Tartaric  et  au  Thibet,  par  M.  Hue,  ancien 
missionnaire  apot tolique  en  Chme.  Tome  Troisidme.  Depuis  TEtablissement  de 
la  Dynastie  Tartare-Mantchoue  jusqu'k  la  Mort  de  TEmperear  Ehang-Hi,  en 
1722. 
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Dominicans,  on  the  contrary,  having  their  seminary  of  propagandism  at 
Manilla,  made  common  cause  with  the  Spaniards;  hence  the  perpetuation 
of  antipathies  and  rivalries,  not  only  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards,  but  also  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans.  It  would 
have  been  thought  that  China  was  a  field  fully  extensive  enough  for  the 
enterprise  of  both,  but  the  missionaries  themselves  did  not  think  so,  and 
the  Jesuits  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  exclude  the  Dominicans  and 
to  prevent  their  having  a  share  in  the  anticipated  conversion  of  the 
Chinese.  Macao  was  at  that  time  the  only  road  by  which  admission 
could  be  obtained  into  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  as  the  Portuguese  closed 
it  to  die  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  it  was  not  till  half  a  century  after- 
wards that  the  Spaniards,  having  opened  commerce  between  the  Philip- 
mnes  and  Formosa,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  footing  from  the  latter 
island  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kien. 

The  Dominican  Jean  Baptiste  Morales  and  the  Frandscan  Antoine  de 
Sainte- Marie  led  the  way  in  1633.-  They  at  once  sided  with  the  Longo- 
bardi  party,  and  refused  all  temporisation  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Chinese.  The  consequence  was  that  the  former  was  imprisonec^  beaten, 
and  was  finally  expelled  from  the  empire.  Taking  refuge  first  at  Rome 
and  then  at  Valladolid,  he  got  up  a  party  in  favour  of  his  views,  and  was 
joined  by  twenty-eight  volunteers,  among  whom  was  the  learned  Nacva- 
rette.  In  the  mean  time  two  otiier  Dominican  friars,  Capillas  and  Diai, 
ventured  into  the  Celestial  Empire  ^m  the  idand  of  Formosa.  Hiis 
was  in  1642.  Capillas  was  seized  in  the  city  of  Fo-Ngan,  imprisoned 
and  castigated,  and  was  finally  cruelly  put  to  death  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1648.  As  usual,  such  persecutions  only  confirmed  the  neo- 
phytes in  their  faith,  and  made  them  more  than  ever  devoted  to  a  cause 
for  which  they  had  seen  their  teacher  suffer  martyrdom.  Nor  did  so  sad 
an  event  in  any  way  check  the  resolution  of  Morale  and  hb  bo^  of 
missionaries,  who  arrived  shortly  after  the  death  of  Capillas.  liiey 
laboured  only  the  more  energetically  in  the  good  cause,  and  among  lire 
converts,  one  baptised  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Lopez  so  distin- 
guished himself  as  to  have  been  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  episcopal  dignity. 

China  was  at  this  time  devastated  by  dvil  wair.  The  Mantcfaa-Tartar 
djmasty  had  usurped  the  throne  and  extirpated  the  eunuchs  (yunuks),Hin 
then  the  dominant  party  at  court ;  but  Kouo-Tchin,  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese the  Pirate  Coxinga,  still  combated  for  the  Chinese  or  Ming  dynasty 
by  sea  and  by  land.  1%lis  man,  on  one  occasion,  cut  off  the  noses  of  three 
thousand  Tartars,  and  sent  them  thus  mutilated  to  Pekin,  where  the 
emperor,  disgusted  at  their  appearance,  had  them  all  put  to  death. 

The  Chinese  gave  an  example  on  this  occasion  of  what  can  be  done  by 
a  great  empire  to  defend  its  interior  from  the  ravages  of  a  piratical 
enemy.  They  destroyed  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  houses  for  a  depth 
of  two  leagues  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  thus  leaving  a  desert 
between  the  devastators  and  the  interior  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

**  This  memorable  example,**  says  M.  Hue,  **  may  enable  us  to  judge 
what  the  Chinese  are  capable  of,  should  they  any  day  have  to  oppose 
themsdvei  to  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy.  So  long  as  they  possess 
the  conscience  of  the  invincible  force  that  lies  in  the  immense  extent  of 
their  territory  and  their  vast  population,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  assaults  of  strangers.     When  a  nation  has  oa  its  side  nnmbesi  and 
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MNifie,  and  it  is  resolved  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  two  resources, 
tLere  are  always  means  to  paralyse  the  learned  strategy  and  the  fulmi- 
nating machines  of  an  unjust  aggressor." 

Tl^  coBcliision  arrived  at  by  the  xealous  missionary  will  apply  to  other 
satioos,  even  if  their  population  should  not  be  quite  so  numerous,  or  their 
temtorial  possessions  quite  so  extensive,  as  those  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

This  devastation  of  the  maritime  frontier  entailed,  however,  sad  losses 
upon  the  missions.  Their  chapels  were  tumbled  down,  and  their  converta 
w>eie  eompelled  to  withdraw  into  the  interior.  It  was  even  contemplated 
destroying  Macao;  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuit,  Adam  Schall,  the 
colony  was  spared. 

At  the  death  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  Chun-Tche,  the  empire  passed 
under  the  control  of  four  regents.  Adam  Schall  was  constituted  preceptor 
of  the  young  prinee  during  his  minority.  A  sudden  chanee  was  brought 
about  at  this  time  by  the  violent  hostility  of  a  Muhammadan  astronomer, 
Yang-Kouang-Sien  by  name,  who  denounced  the  Christians  with  such 
vehemenee  as  to  rouse  a  general  feeing  against  them.  This  zealot  waa 
af^Minted  to  supersede  the  Jesuit  Schall  as  president  of  the  council  of 
mathematics  and  of  C^estial  literature.  All  tlra  mksionaries  were  ordered 
to  be  arrested  throughout  the  empire,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  Pekin. 
Schall,  at  that  time  seventy-five  years  of  age,  had  been  struck  down  by 
palsy,  and  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  entrusted  to  the 
celdbrated  Jesuit  Verbiest.  The  missionaries  themselves  were  brought 
before  ^  tribunal  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  and  only  taken  away  to  be 
knmared  in  unwholesome  dungeons.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1665^  they  and  their  religion  were  proscribed  by  the  tribunal  of  ntes, 
and  tlie  missionaries  themselves  were  handed  over  to  the  tender  merctea 
of  the  criminal  tribunals.  On  the  16th  of  April  they  were  condemned  to 
be  bastinadoed,  and  then  to  be  transported  into  the  remote  parts  of 
Tartary.  Schall,  as  the  leader,  was  condemned  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand 
jiaoes^ 

If  we  are  to  believe  M.  Hue,  who  backs  himself  by  the  authority  ti 
the  Chinese  annals — preserved,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  by  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves— a  miracle  intervened  in  favour  of  the  missionaries.  The  same 
day—^tfae  16th  of  April— a  violent  earthquake  shook  Pekin  to  its  very 
foundations.  The  superstitious  Chinese  attributed  the  commotion  to  tfa^ 
perseention  of  the  Christians,  and  hastened  to  liberate  and  send  away 
three  DominioaQS,  one  Franciscan,  and  twenty-one  Jesuits  to  their  homes, 
in  order  to  i^pease  their  ofiended  deity.  Schall,  Verbiest,  and  two  others 
were,  however,  allowed  to  remain  in  Pekin,  but  in  durance  vile.  The 
earthquake  made  itself  felt  wiA  renewed  violence,  and  a  fearful  fire  brolie 
out  in  the  city.  The  queen-mother  herself  then  interfered  on  behalf  of 
individuals  so  manifestly  fiivoured  by  a  higher  power,  and  they  were  set 
at  liberty,  Schall  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  end  probably  hastened  by 
the  ill  treatment  to  whidi  he  had  been  exposed. 

The  next  year  the  young  prince,  Khang^Hi,  who,  we  have  eeen,  had 
been  edocattd  by  Schall,  although  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  dismissed 
the  regency  and  assumed  the  reins  of  the  empire.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time,  Louis  XIV.  had  done  the  same  thing  at  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Masarm.  '*  Thus,"  says  Hue,  **  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  the 
bosom  of  two  civilisations  of  a  totally  different  order,  were  inaugurated, 
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under  the  same  circomstances  and  at  tbe  same  time,  the  two  gpreataat 
T^igne  that  have  illustrated  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Frendi 
monarchy." 

Under  such  an  emperor,  it  was  natural  that  the  missionaries  were  not 
long  in  regaining  the  farour  and  esteem  won  from  th^m  by  the  impostor 
Yang*Kouang-Sien.  A  few  years  sufficed  to  prove  the  incapacity  of  the 
latter.  The  calendars,  the  publication  of  which,  in  China,  is  an  imperial 
matter,  were  found  to  be  gnevously  incorrect.  Father  Verbiest  was  con- 
sulted, and  he  pointed  out  at  once  that  thirteen  lunary  months  had  been 
introduced  where  only  twelve  were  wanted.  The  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits  was  thus  expired,  and  they  were  re-established  in  the  favour  of 
the  young  emperor.  Verbiest  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
matnematical  council,  Yang-Rouang-Sien  was  exiled,  the  missionaries 
were  recalled,  and  a  magnificent  monument,  which  Hue  says  he  saw  still 
standing  in  1850,  was  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  Jesuit  Schall. 

The  science  of  the  Jesuits  soon  obtained  for  them  a  further  signal  ad- 
vantage. Ou-Sang*£oui,  one  of  tUb  most  futhful  followers  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  had,  upon  the  death  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  race — Tchoung^ 
Tching — ^who  hung  himself  upon  a  tree  in  his  park — given  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Tartars,  and  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  province  of 
Yun-Nan.  Mbtrusted  and  persecuted  by  the  Tartar  Mandarins,  the  oUl 
general  once  more  rose  in  revolt  against  the  new  rulers*  The  whole 
country  rose  in  arms  at  the  signal,  and  the  throne  of  Rhang-Hi  was  in 
danger,  when  Verbiest  saved  him  by  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  The 
Jesuit  was  attacked  for  this  in  Europe,  but  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Inno- 
cent XL,  less  scrupulous  than  the  casuists  of  his  Church,  sanctioned  the 
proceeding.  When  peace  had  been  established  with  the  aid  of  these 
practical  arguments  furnished  by  tiie  JesuiU,  the  emperor  made  several 
excursions  into  Tartary,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied  by 
Fathers  Verbiest  and  Grimaldi,  who  were  exposed  on  such  occaaons  to 
much  suffering  and  fatigue.  The  former  never  ceased,  however,  to  com- 
municate with  Europe,  and  his  letters  were  so  marked  by  zealous  devotion 
in  the  great  cause  that  he  had  embraced,  that  they  induced  Louis  XIV« 
to  found  a  mission  in  China,  and  the  Bishop  of  Munster  and  Paderbom 
to  contribute  25,000  crowns  to  the  support  of  eight  missionaries  in  the 
same  country. 

We  are  told  by  M.  Hue  that  ^'  la  nation  la  plus  fortement  dou6e  de 
I'esprit  de  propagande  et  de  prosily  tisme  '*  had  already  contributed  its 
missionaries  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  One  of  the  most  dbtingpiished  had 
been  Father  Rhodes,  a  native  of  Avignon.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  seminaries  and  of  prelacies,  or  vicars-apostolic,  independent  of 
tne  Portuguese  Jesuits.  This  project,  originating  with  him,  was,  how* 
ever,  mainly  carried  out  through  the  instrumentality  and  advocacy  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Aiguillon.  Rhodes  had  perished  in  Persia,  and  Pallu  was 
consecrated  vicar-apostolic  of  one  half  of  China,  Cotolendi  of  the  other 
half,  whilst  Pierre  de  la  Mothe-Lambert  was  nominated  to  the  prelacy  of 
Cochin-China.  Pallu,  who  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  China,  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  M.  Maigrot,  and  the  Jesuits  recognised  his  autho- 
rity as  spiritual  administrator  throughout  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  great  Colbert  had,  in  the  mean  time,  conceived  another  scheme. 
It  was  to  make  use  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  purposes  of  extending  the  boun- 
daries of  geographical  knowledge.   The  minister  did  not  live  to  carry  out 
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his  intentions,  which  embraced  the  exploration  of  almost  all  Atiai  and  hit 
successor,  De  Louvois,  only  carried  them  out  in  part.  He  appcnnted  m 
taission  of  six  Jesuits,  selected  from  amongst  those  who  were  most  dis" 
tin^ished  by  their  mathematical  attainments.  They  leflb  France  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  1685.  After  suffering  a  good  deal  on  their  journey,  having 
been  nearly  wrecked,  they  arrived  at  Ning-Po,  where  they  were  detained 
hy  the  mandarins,  until,  by  the  intercession  of  Verbiest  with  the  emperor^ 
tney  were  permitted  to  make  their  way  with  due  honour  to  Pekin.  They 
were  six  weeks  in  travelling  from  Ning-Po  to  the  capital,  and  when  the/ 
arrived  there  they  found  all  the  missionaries  absorbed  in  grief — Father 
Verbiest,  exhausted  by  )ong  labours  and  travel,  had  gone  to  his  eternal 
rest..  The  death  of  this,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  older  missionaries  in 
Pekin,  and  who  brought  so  much  renown  to  his  order,  had  been  preceded 
but  a  short  time  before  by  that  of  perhaps  a  still  more  remarkable 
personage,  the  Chinese  Christian,  Gregory  Lopez,  who  died  Bishop  of 
Basilee,  at  Nankin. 

The  French  mission  was  kindly  received  by  the  Emperor  Elhang-Hi* 
G^rbillon  and  Bouvet  remained  at  Pekin,  De  Visdelon,  Le  Comte,  and 
De  Fontenay  were  deputed  to  the  provinces.  The  Jesuits,  Pereira  and 
Thomas,  had  succeeded  to  Verbiest  in  the  capital  at  the  council  of  mathe- 
matics.  Father  Gerbillon  had  been  despatched  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians,  who  already  at  that  early 
period  were  pushing  their  advance  posts  by  Mongolia  to  Tartary,  and  by 
Siberia  to  the  Amur.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  his  negotiations,  that 
Khang-Hi  was  for  the  first  time  induced  to  relax  in  the  principles  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  of  protecting  the  missionaries,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
of  making  it  a  crime  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  emperor  himself  had 
long  been  most  assiduous  in  his  studies  under  the  missionaries,  whose 
chief  time  was  devoted  to  teaching  him  the  elements  of  the  mathematical 
scienees. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was,  however,  soon  disturbed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  certain  mandarins  to  Alcala,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar,  who  had 
established  himself  at  Rin-Tcheou,  and  where  he  was  charged  with  having 
fraudulently  acquired  property  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Tchang,  viceroy 
of  the  province,  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  pubfished  an  edict  in  the  seventy 
towns  of  the  Tche-Kiang  province  against  the  Christians.  Among  the 
sufiferers  was  also  the  Sicilian  friar  Intorcetta,  who  was  summoned  before 
the  local  tribunals,  but  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  missionaries 
at  Pekin.  One  Tcbin-Ta-Seng,  a  converted  practitioner  in  the  healing 
arty  was  less  lucky.  He  was  imprisoned,  loaded  with  chains,  and  has* 
tinadoed.  The  missionaries  who  were  at  that  time  at  Pekin  were  Pereira, 
Thomas,  Gerbillon,  and  Bouvet,  and  they  hastened  to  appeal  to  the  em** 
peror  against  this  persecution.  But  Khang-Hi  only  replied  to  them  that 
they  abused  the  protection  given  to  them,  and  that  although  he  would 
not  allow  of  their  being  persecuted,  neither  also  would  he  permit  the 
religion  of  the  West  to  be  introduced  into  his  dominions.  The  Jesuits 
rebelled  against  this  verdict,  and  insisted  that  their  religion  should  not 
be  proscribed  by  the  laws.  Eunuchs  were  then  sent  to  them  to  ridicule 
their  pretensions.  This  failing  to  have  the  desired  effect,  they  were  re« 
guested  to  send  in  an  official  claim  to  be  laid  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ceremonies  and  Rites,  at  all  times  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Christians.     The  court  naturally  gave  in  an  unfavourable  verdict,  but 
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Brinee  Sonn^  whoae  friendship  GerbiUon  had  won  on  the  oooasoa  of  tha 
aegotiations  with  Russia,  intereeded  in  their  favour,  and  that  with  ao 
much  success,  that  he  won  over  the  emperor  to  sign  an  edict  in  thdf 
fiftvour.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  at  tms  time  still  fiirther 
strengthened  by  a  cure  they  effected  by  the  administration  of  bark  to  ths 
toiperor  whilst  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
\^y  which  the  imperial  sufferer  was  at  once  relieved  after  having  been  £ar 
i|iany  days  ineffectually  treated  by  the  native  practitionan.  It  is  to  be 
xemarked  that  they  made  them  try  the  remedy  and  prove  its. efficacy 
upon  other  patients  before  they  were  permitted  to  exhibit  it  to  the  «n- 
peror  himself.  When  Khang-Hi  had  satisfied  himself  by  the  expe- 
rience on  his  own  person  of  the  sovereign  virtues  of  this  febriftige,  wbleh 
Iras  at  that  time  known  as  Jesuits'  bark,  he  was  so  indignant  at  tiie  joative 
ppactitioners  who  had  urged  him  to  reject  it,  that  he  exiled  them,  inte 
Tartary.  As  to  the  missicmaries,  they  were  rewarded  by  having  a  hopae 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Yellow  City,  that  is  to  say,  witliin  the  precuitte 
of  Uie  palace.     This  was  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1693. 

At  tms  time  the  Kaldan,  or  chief  of  cwtain  Mongol  tribes,  had  raised 
up  a  rebellion  among  the  wandering  Tartars,  the  Elauts  or  Turkomana 
of  the  Koko  Nor,  and  had  even  won  over  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  to 
Us  party.  When  Khang-Hi  had  regained  his  health,  he  set  ah<mt 
organising  a  great  expedition  agamst  the  rebels.  The  army  thus  raised 
was  estimated  at  a  million  of  men.  The  missionaries  Pereira  and  Ger- 
Ullon  were  obliged  to  form  part  of  the  emperor's  personal  suite.  Ms  to 
the  Ealdan,  he  wisely  withdrew  to  the  westam  extremities  of  Mongoliai 
where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him,  and  his  death,  which  fdlowed 
ihortly  afterwards,  relieved  Khang-Hi  from  any  further  apprehension^ 
so  that  the  great  warlike  display  was  converted  into  a  vast  hunting  expe* 
dition. 

On  his  return  from  this  military  promenade  in  Tartary,  the  en^eror 
planted  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  missionaries,  close  by  their  residence 
within  the  palatial  precincts,  whereon  to  build  a  church.  He  even  xsoii* 
tributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  erection,  which  it  cost  the  Jesuits  fom 
years  of  continuous  labour  to  carry  out.  They  obtained  the  services  of 
a  skilful  Italian  artist,  Gherardioi,  to  decorate  the  interbr.  Nothiitf 
was  spared  that  was  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  Chinese,  imd 
to  attract  the  mandarins  and  other  great  poKKmages.  All  the  pomp  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  also  brought  to  bear  i^Km  the  natives^ 
not  without  signal  results.  Converts  were  made  at  first  in  great 
numbers,  .and  the  church  became  renowned  throughout  Uie  empire.  S* 
numerous  were  the  neophytes,  that  a  system  of  classification  was  adiq^ited, 
and  a  brotherhood  was  instituted  called  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  int6 
winch  only  the  more  zealous  were  admitted.  This  brotheriiood  was  itself 
afterwards  divided  into  four  classes. 

In  the  year  1704  the  Yellow  River  overflowed  its  banks,  and  cankd 
desolation  all  over  the  provmce  of  Chang-Tong.  The  emperor  took  adk- 
Tantage  of  the  admirable  organisation  of  this  Christian  brotherhood  te 
employ  it  in  carrying  relief  to  the  sufferers.  It  was  also  about  the  save 
time  that  the  chiefe  of  the  mission  were  engaged  by  the  emperor  in 
drawing  up  a  map  of  the  country,  a  labour  wlmh  it  took  them  ngfat 
years  to  accompluh ;  and  a  good  authority,  Abel  A^musat,.  has  declared 
it  to  be  '^  the  greatest  and  most  complete  geographical  work  that  .has 
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tover  lieMi  «kecated  without  Europe."     We  tuppoae,  howeVer,  thftfc  be 
^RF«ttld  except  the  United  States  and  India. 

This  gpreat  progress  of  the  missionaries,  the  protection  g;iYen  to  them 
hf  the  emperory  the  possession  of  a  church,  the  dissemination  of  learning, 
and  the  numerous  converts  made,  induced  many  to  think  that  the  time 
iras  approaching  when  the  whole  nation  was  ahout  to  he  admitted  into 
the  family  of  Christian  people.  Unfortunately,  they  were  induced  by 
these  great  sucoeeses  to  advance  too  rapidly  towards  the  consummatioa 
of  this  great  result.  The  discussion  raised  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  Do* 
miaieans  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  siq>er8titions  were  or  were  not  com* 
Mtihle  with  Christianity,  had  never  been  definitively  settled,  and  Popee 
Innooeiit  XL  and  XII.  had  despatched  M.  Maigrot,  Bishop  of  Conon, 
AS  near  apostolic  in  Fo-Kien,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  controversy.  M.  Maigrot  decided  against  the  compatibility  of  the 
eeremonies  practised  in  honour  of  Confucius  and  of  the  ancestorg.  This 
aoly  served  to  revive  the  dormant  hostility  of  parties,  and,  unfortunatelj, 
the  Jesuits  at  Pekin  had  the  imprudenoe  to  appeal  to  Khang-Hi  upon 
the  point  in  dispute.  The  emperor  naturaliy  decided  in  favour  of  the 
compatibility  of  the  Chinese  cexemonies.  Two  evib  resulted  from  tlua. 
!Khang-Hi,  who  was  one  of  the  best4n£brmed  and  most  literate  men  of 
his  empire,  discovered  that  the  Christians  were  disunited  among  them* 
selves.  The  Jesuits,  on  their  side,  weie  facing  iheir  imperial  protector 
in  open  hostility  with  the  papacy.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with 
just  as  mueh  warmth  in  £urope,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pascal  soon  carried 
•way  Franoe  in  a  universal  dedsion  against  the  Jesuits. 

Cleoient  XL,  on  his  part,  resolved  to  send  Mafflard  de  Tourabn,  Pai> 
triarch  of  Aatioeh,  with  the  high  title  of  Cardinal  Prince  of  the  Churdi, 
to  China,  in  order  to  put  down  the  pretensians  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  teadi 
the  astute  Khang-Ui  the  true  and  or^odex  form  of  Christianity.  The 
Chinese  annals  place  on  record  that  in  the  year  1704,  a  European  grandee 
4)alled  To-Lo,  sent  by  the  supreme  Emperor  of  the  Doctrine,  arrived  ia 
Canton.  Every  misaonary,  on  arriving  in  China,  was  obliged  to  assume 
a  Chinese  name,  but  Hue  does  not  seem  to  doubt  that  To-Lo,  whidi 
signifies  '*  stupid  idiot,"  was  conferred  upon  the  cardinal  by  hoatiW 
jChristiaiis, 

To-Lo  only  readied  Pekin  the  year  after  his  arrival,  and  that  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  favour.  Although  they  were  aware  iktA 
the  cardinal  came  to  condemn  their  doctrines,  still  they  deemed  it  pditic 
^  ehtaia  for  him  a  favourable  reception*  But  the  emperor,  on  his  side^ 
fwas  annoyed  that  a  strange  sovereign  i^ould  presume  to  approve  or  dis* 
approve  of  anything  that  took  place  in  his  dominions.  He  caused  it  to 
be  inquired  of  the  patrhuroh,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  what  were  ihe 
4)l]jeets  of  hb  legation.  The  cardinal  replied,  that  the  Pope  had  in  riew 
the  appointment  of  a  superior  to  rule  over  all  the  missiomuries.  To  tUs 
£haag.Hi  vouchsafed  that  he  had  no  ol^eotion,  but  t^iat  the  superior 
AofM  be  one  who  had  lived  at  least  ten  years  in  Pekin,  and  was  ao^ 
^piainted  with  the  eustoms  of  the  country.  Puszled  by  this  reply,  which 
•the  eardtnal  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  wfaem 
•admitted  to  the  presence  ^the  emperor  on  the  31stof  Deoember,  1705, 
he  suggested,  instead  of  a  superior,  the  admission  at  the  Chinese  court 
•of  a  nundo  to  administer,  the  relations  of  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Pekin. 
This  to  m  ruler  who  only  toloMted  the  missionaries  as  geographeri^ 
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mathematicians,  and  docttkrs !  Kliang-Hi,  however,  replied  that  he  had 
no  objections,  but  the  nuncio  must  be  one  of  the  Europeans  who  had  long 
been  with  him  in  his  palace. 

M.  de  Toumon,  finding  himself  baffled  by  the  Jesuits,  who  evaded  even 
the  papal  edicts,  summoned  to  Pekin  M.  Maigrot,  Bishop  of  Conon,  and 
the  Jesuit  De  Yisdelon,  who  was  a  dissentient  from  the  latitudinaiiaa 
TiewB  of  his  colieaeues.  Rhang-Hi,  who,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
was  rather  pardaf  to  controversy  than  otherwise,  entered  warmly  into 
the  discussion  that  ensued  between  the  two  hostile  ChrisHan  camps 
planted  in  the  Yellow  City.  He  summoned  the  cardinal  to  a  solemn 
convocation  of  the  nobles  and  learned  of  the  empire,  and  he  said  to  him, 
"  Your  religion  is  a  holy  one,  you  wish  to  propagate  it  all  over  the 
world.  But  you  set  about  it  wrongly  if  you  disregard  entirely  the  man* 
ners  and  opinions  of  other  people."  The  Bishop  of  Conon  was  charged 
by  the  cardinal  with  the  reply,  in  which  he  was  to  show  all  that  therQ 
was  in  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  that  was  incompatible  with  Christianity. 
The  emperor,  however,  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Chinese 
•eremonies  that  was  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  he  finished  by  banishing  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  loading 
the  unfortunate  Bishop  of  Conon  with  chains.  The  latter  luckily  effected 
his  escape  on  board  an  English  ship.  The  cardinal  revenged  himself  on 
arriving  at  Nankin,  by  publishing  an  edict  of  excommunication  against 
iuoh  missionaries  as  did  not  embrace  the  papal  view  of  the  question. 
Khang-Hi  replied  to  it  by  forbidding  the  empire  to  all  missionaries  who 
did  not  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the  compatibility  of  the  ceremonies  of 
Confucius  with  the  Christian  religion.  Thus  did  unworthy  controversies 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself  overthrow  the  great  cause  of  a  true  re- 
ligion in  China,  at  a  moment  when  it  had  attained  its  highest  influence 
'and  most  promising  and  encouraging  aspect.  As  to  the  unfortunate  in* 
•trument  of  this  sad  and  lamentable  catastrophe,  he  was  loaded  with 
chains  and  removed  to  Macao,  where  he  was  shamefully  and  igno« 
miniously  confined  by  his  fellow-Christians  in  a  dungeon,  where  he 
perished  —  June  8th,  1710  —  it  is  said,  ^'d'un  accident  soudain,  qm 
avait,  dit-on,.les  apparences  d'une  apoplexie/'  The  Jansenbts  openly 
charged  the  Jesuits  with  having  poisoned  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  h» 
has  ever  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  martyr,  whose  executioners  were 
the  Company  of  Jesus. 

The  missions  in  China  remained  now  for  a  long  time  plunged  in  the 
deepest  distress.  Clement  XI.  was  determined  to  put  down  uie  schism 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  published  the  bull  Ex  iUa  die,  in  which  he  insisted 
upon  the  exact  observation  of  his  previous  decree  against  the  eompati^ 
bilitv  of  the  Chinese  doctrines  with  the  Christian  religion.  Undismayed 
by  uie  fate  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  resolved  at  the  same  time  to 
send  another  legate  to  the  seat  of  the  controversy.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  find  any  one  to  devote  himself  to  such  a  mission  after  what  had 
occurred,  but  at  length  Monseigneur  Mezzabarba  accepted  the  unenviable 
duty,  and  was  in  consequence  nominated  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He 
started  in  1719  with  a  numerous  train  of  missionaries,  among  whom  were 
four  Bamabites-^a  monastic  order  distinguished  for  its  learning.  The 
mission  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Portuguese,  and  entertained  oa 
ihe  island  beloved  by  Camoens.  It  was  also  as  civilly  received  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  nTer  of  Canton,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  &voured 
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the  patriarch's  desigos  of  proceeding  farther ;  on  the  contrary,  there  it 
reason  to  helieve  that  they  iosidioiuly  fomented  opposition  among  the 
mandarins  against  such  a  proceeding.  At  length,  howerer,  on  the  29di 
of  October,  the  patriarch  was  allowed  to  start  on  his  journey  to  Pekin 
with  the  bull  JSx  ilia  die  in  his  pocket.  For,  like  his  predecessor  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  respect  to  the  Pope's  first  decree  against  the 
Biccites,  he  did  not,  although  questioned  on  the  subject,  deem  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  proceed  to  extremes  at  the  onset. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  slowly  advance 
ing  up  the  Tigris  in  a  junk  with  a  yellow  flag  inscribed  *^  Ambassador 
of  the  West  sent  to  the  Emperor,"  and  was  being  saluted  at  each  sucoes* 
sive  village  by  copper-globuled  mandarins  with  their  perpetual  tam-tam 
and  firing  of  squibs,  a  powerful  Russian  embassy  had  made  its  entrance 
into  Pekin  on  the  29th  of  November,  1720.  The  mission  wore  the 
European  dress,  its  attendants  carried  naked  swords  in  their  handg^ 
and  the  Chinese  were  filled  with  admiration  as  well  as  curiosity.  L^a 
Ismailof,  the  ambassador  of  Peter  the  Great,  sustained  the  dignity  of  hii 
master  by  temporising  with  the  absurd  ceremonial  of  the  Chinese,  and  he^ 
obtained  the  concession  of  the  permanent  residence  of  a  Muscovite  repe* 
sentative  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Far  different  were  the  proceedings  of  the  more  humble  preachers  of 
ihe  GospeL  No  sooner  in  the  enrirons  of  Pekin  than  Mezzabarba  (his 
name  must  have  suggested  to  the  laughter-loving  Chinese  quite  as  ab- 
surd a  travestie  as  that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  To-Lo)  went  down 
on  his  knees  before  the  officials  to  receive  the  emperor's  orders,  striking 
his  patriarchal  forehead  nine  times  on  the  ground.  The  meeting  was 
significant  enough.  When  spoken  to  as  to  die  object  of  his  mission,  the 
patriarch  announced  that  it  was  to  pray  the  emperor  that  he  would  allow 
the  missionaries  to  observe  the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  more  especially  the 
bull  Has  ilia  die.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  would 
not  tolerate  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  his  dominions,  and  the 
patriarch  was  warned  of  the  fate  of  M*  de  Toumon  and  of  M.  Mai« 
grot. 

At  jfirst  the  emperor  refused  altogether  to  see  the  new  envoy,  but  after 
a  time  he  consented.  He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  little  con« 
troversy  with  the  Pope's  legate.  So,  after  the  presentation  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  usual  hot  wine  and  strange  fnes,  he  addressed  the  pa- 
triarch, widi  a  malicious  smile :  **  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  in  pictures 
brought  Irom  Europe,  men  painted  with  wings ;  what  does  that  mean  ?** 
'^When  these  pictures  are  placed  near  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin,  or 


t  you  say,  %       -  r 

the  Chinese  will  never  be  able  to  understand,  because  they  know  full 
well  that  men  have  not  wings.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Chinese  understood 
the  books  of  the  Europeans,  they  would  know  that  these  pictures  are 
symbolical,  and  that,  under  forms  apparently  erroneous,  they  cover  an 
incontestable  truth.  Listen,"  added  the  emperor,  assummg  a.  more 
serious  tone,  ^*  and  form  your  own  conclusions  m  your  mind.  I  one  day 
gave  orders  to  a  missionary  attached  to  mv  court  to  pamt  certain 
images  for  me ;  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  their  bein^  super* 
ititions,    I  said  nothing,  but  some  days  afterwards  I  invited,  him  to  be 
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praBent  at  m  theatrical  representation,  and,  die  play  being  over,  I  asked 
Aim  if  be  ooald  put  on  the  caaras  that  wbieh  be  had  just  seen  with  both 
Mb  eyes.  He  T^ied  that  be  could.  *  Well,  then,'  I  Temaiiced,  *  it  is  just 
what  I  wnbed  you  to  pietofe  for  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  you  re* 
fased  to  do.  Looked  upon  in  one  aspect,  it  appears  to  be  religious,  bul^ 
looked  upon  in  another,  it  presents  itself  simply  as  a  civfl  ceivmony.' 
Now  this  is  just  what  has  happened  to  the  Pope.  Some  have  repre- 
sented to  him  the  Chinese  rites  as  indifferent  and  innocent,  others  ba?e 
represented  them  as  idolatrous  and  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
Pope  has  believed  the  latter,  and  in  this  fabe  report  he  has  condemned 
thick  of  which  he  was  igpaorant,  and  yet  that  with  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  intimate  with  in  order  to  judge  it  with  equity." 

The  astute  monardi,  luiTiog  had  his  say,  dismissed  the  lega^  widi> 
out  enren  giving  to  the  patriarch  the  opportunity  of  a  reply.  This  first 
audience  was  followed  by  others,  without  any  change  for  the  better  m 
the  position  of  things.  These  audiences  amused  tb&  empaxMr,  who,  we 
have  seen,  was  very  partial  to  controversy,  and  bis  courtiers  were  de- 
4ighted  with  the  subtle  satire  with  which  he  met  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents.  The  Jesuits  themselves  are  said  to  have  joined  in  fte 
laughter  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  papal  envoys. 

The  Pope's  bull  having  been  transkted  for  the  edification  of  the  em- 
peror, Khang-'Hi  wrote  himself  in  red  characters  at  the  bottom  of  it: 
''  After  having  perused  such  a  decree,  it  is  open  to  me  to  ask  how  it  is 
that  ignorant  and  despicable  Europeans  dare  use  such  lang^uage  in  refer- 
enoe  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Chinese,  men  who  know  nothing  of  the 
customs,  or  the  practioes,  or  the  characters  of  those  who  follow  it  Heie, 
in  our  own  time,  a  l^;ate  brings  firom  the  West  a  decree,  w\ach  most 
resembles  iAiat  which  is  taught  by  the  impious  and  contemptible  seets  of 
Bonses  and  of  the  Tao-sse,  who  tear  one  another  to  jaeees  with  pttikas 
cruelty.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  permit  to  the  Europeans  to  an- 
nounce t^ir  law  in  China.  They  must  be  forbidden  to  speak  of  ii^ 
and  by  that  means  many  troubles  and  inconveniences  wiU  be  avoided.** 

The  emperor  granted  a  further  interview  to  the  Patriarch  of  Ales- 
andria  i^ter  this,  upon  winch  occasion  he  was  more  caustic  than  ever. 
^  The  Christians,'"  he  said,  ^  affirm  that  the  Pope  decicbs  notiiing  witii- 
out  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  I  thii^  that  M.  Maigrot  is 
his  Hdy  Ghost.  He  is  like  a  blind  sportsman  who  persists  in  shooting 
bares,  and  fires  o£P  his  gun  at  hap-hazard.  There  is  on  the  churdi  at 
Pekin  the  ii^cription  '  Ad<»re  Heav^ ;'  why  is  it  not  destroyed?  Ao- 
eording  to  the  Pope's  bull  it  is  sopentitious  and  improper.  Is  it  the 
custom  in  Eiurope  to  condmnn  people  to  death  without  proving  ^tcar 
gmk?"  Then  turning  to  the  legate,  he  told  him  he  might  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Macao,  and  thus  dismissed  him. 

Mmiseigneur  de  Mezzabarba  quitted  Pekin  on  the  drd  of  March,  1721, 
and  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  27th  of  May.  He  returned  thence  to 
Europe,  taking  with  him  the  remains  of  Cardmal  Toumon.  His  return 
cfeated  a  great  sensation,  especially  among  the  Janseniets,  who  oeeupied 
in  Roman  Catholic  Europe  an  analogous  position  to  that  of  tiie  Jesuits  in 
China.  They  obstinately  refused  to  receive  the  bull  Unig^nituBj  and  weie 
hence  denounced  by  their  formidable  antagonists  the  Jesuits  as  reb^  to 
the  papal  authority.  They  now  retorted  upon  tiie  Jesuits  in  Chim,  who 
had  refused  to  receive  the  bull  £^  tUa  c/te,  as  Uaspbemous  refoheff 
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agunst  the  pontifical  in&llibiUtj.  Khang-Hi  was  not  ignoRdit  of  thit 
sdiism  amoog  ihe  Roman  Catholics.  He  said  one  day  to  die  Patrinoh 
of  Alexandria,  "  How  can  you  expect  the  Chinese  to  accept  the  bail 
Ex  ilia  die^  when  the  French  will  not  receive  the  bull  Unigeniius  f  C«a 
you  expect  those  who  are  not  Christians  to  be  more  obedi^t  to  the  Pope 
than  the  Christians  themselves  ?'' 

.  It  remained  for  the  suecessor  of  Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIY.,  to  cot 
the  Gordian  knot  of  this  long-continued  controversy,  by  ordering  idl 
missionaries  who  would  not  accede  to  the  pontifical  decree  to  be  sent 
home,  and  leaving  it  to  the  Church  to  punish  all  who  should  dare  to  dis- 
obey. Thb  j^aptil  decree,  Ez  quo  singulari^  in  which  authority  is  simply 
made  to  take  the  place  of  reas<m  and  argument,  meets  with  e^eeitl 
praise  on  the  part  of  M.  Hue.  The  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  succumb 
before  '^an  all-powerful  authority,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  human 
intelligence  ought  to  prostrate  itself,  and  all  will  to  confine  itself  within 
limits  that  it  ought  never  to  transgress.''  They  had  no  alternative  bi^ 
to  submit,  notwithstanding  the  evils  which  they  saw  would  accrue  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  which  they  had  so  long  struggled  for  in  ^ 
Celestial  Empire. 

The  conversions  abready  effected,  and  which  included  several  princes  of 
die  empire,  especially  the  tenth  son  of  Prince  Sourmia,  who  was  baptised 
under  the  name  of  Paul,  as  also  several  princesses,  were  more  than  conn* 
terbalanced  by  the  bad  effects  of  the  religious  schism  so  virulently  rife 
between  the  Riccites  and  the  Longobardites,  and  die  persecution  by  the 
Pope  of  the  party  who  were  most  in  £avour  with  the  emperor..  The 
greatest  blow  of  all,  howev^,  still  awaited  the  cause  of  the  misffi«n& 
Khang-Hi,  who  had  attained  his  seventieth  year,  caught  cold  whilst  ost 
hunting,  and  expired  on  the  20th  of  December,  1722 ;  cnr,  as  the  Mom- 
teur  of  Pekin  expressed  it,  ''his  imperial  soul  was  carried  off  to  heaven 
by  the  great  dragon."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  die  most  in* 
tellectual  of  all  the  emperors  of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  He  was,  like  Haiun 
ar  Rasbid,  particularly  partial  to  personal  examination  of  die  state  of 
afikirs  in  his  dominions,  and  of  correcting  abuses  by  impromptu  visitap 
tions.  At  the  onset  of  his  career  he  pretended  to  have  been  led  by  pure 
accident  to  the  tomb  of  the  last  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  where  he  prostrated 
himself;  and  to  reconcile  the  Chinese  to  the  rule  of  the  Tartars,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  honour  his  memory.  Meeting  a  subject  who 
was  complaining  of  having  been  unjustly  spoiled  by  a  mandarin,  he, 
without  declaring  who  he-was»  made  the  man  conduct  him  to  the  house 
of  his  persecutor,  and  there  and  then  appointed  him  mandarin  in  his 
l^oe.  Another  extortioner  he  made  lead  his  donkey  for  a  distance^  and 
rewarded  him  with  an  ounce  of  silver ;  then  changing  places  he  led  the 
mandarin  for  a  while.  *'  Now,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  twenty  thousand  times 
as  great  as  you  are,  you  must  reward  me  in  the  same  proportion  diat  I 
rewarded  you."  The  mandarin  was  thus  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  twenty 
diousand  ounces  of  silver,  amid  the  applause  of  a  servile  suite.  Such  a 
monarch  was  a  match  almost  for  the  Jesuits,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  when  by  their  learning  and  piety  they  had  won  his  Mendship  and 
good^will,  t£^  Pope  should  have  obstinately  persevered  in  sacrificing  tfae 
positie«i  won  with  so  much  endurance  and  fcHrbeiffance,  by  his  hostility  to 
mere  ceremonies,  which  it  is  acknowledged  rather  feyonrea  than  odierwise 
die  introduction  of  a  better  faitL 
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M.  Hue's  third  volume  terminates  with  the  death  of  this  the  greatest 
and  roost  illustrious  of  the  Chinese  emperors ;  hut  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting at  the  present  moment,  when  the  English  and  French  have  so 
recently  acted  in  unison  in  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  Canton  popu* 
lace,  and  of  their  tyrannical  chief,  corrupted  by  the  tolerated  license  of 
years  of  haughty  intercourse  and  unavenged  insults  heaped  on  Europeans, 
to  read  the  views  entertained  by  the  French  Romanist  traveller  and  mis- 
sionary of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  far  East. 

What  had  taken  place  in  the  Celestial  Empire  to  excite  England  in  so  high 
a  degree  P  An  incident  insignificant  enough  in  itself,  the  capture  of  a  few 
Chinese  sailors,  who  were  living  under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag  in  the 
river  of  Canton,  by  the  mandarins.  Hence  tne  bombardment  of  the  city  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  It  is  evident  that  thb  was  a  mere  pretext. 
England  was  desirous  of  extending  its  relations  with  the  Celestial  Empure,  And- 
of  bringiuK  about  a  revision  of  its  treaties  of  old.  The  war  in  the  Crimea  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  dorious  conclusion ;  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  thatthej 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  so  the  time  appeared  favourable.  So  at  least  it 
was  deemed,  when  the  fearful  insurrection  oi  the  Sepoys  came  to  show  to  the 
English  that,  in  order  to  utilise  its  soldiers  and  its  powder,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  declaring  war  with  China. 

^  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  long  prepjarations.  Ships,  troops,  and  ammuni- 
tion were  all  in  rei^iiness;  there  was  nothing  but  to  sena  them  ofi^  and  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  an  ambassador  was  entrusted 
with  the  mission  of  ruling  the  future  destinies  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

It  is  not  yet  known  precisely  what  English  policy  intends  to  do  with  the 
Chinese.  She  has  not  said,  and  no  doubt  will  not  tell,  what  her  projects  are  on 
iha.t  score.  But  the  commerciid  associations  of  the  United  Kingdom  nave  begun 
to  express  themselves  as  to  the  necessary  basis  of  all  future  relations  of  Great 
Britam  with  China.  Already  the  East  India  and  China  associations  of  London 
and  of  Liverpool  demand  the  followmg  conditions  :  freedom  of  trade  along  all 
the  coasts  and  up  all  the  rivers  of  Chiiu,  the  right  of  men-of-war  to  navigate  all 
parts  of  the  coast  and  the  rivers,  and  freedom  to  all  ihiglish  subjects  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior. 

The  author  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mbudes,  from  whom 
we  derive  this  information,  adds  the  following  reflection:  "All these  conditions 
are  wise  and  reasonable ;  but  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  they  entail  the 
complete  assimilation  of  China  to  European  states." 

^  The  writer  in  the  Bevue  is  strangely  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  condi- 
tions demanded  bv  the  English  are  wise  and  reasonable ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, unjust  ana  revolting.  No,  that  will  not  be  the  means  of  placing  China 
on  a  footang  of  equality  with  European  states,  it  will  be  assimilating  it  to  India, 
treating  it  as  a  conquered  country.  What  European  nation  would  permit  foreign 
ships  of  war  to  enter  its  rivers,  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  its  harbours,  and  to 
do  duty  as  a  police  P  By  what  right  b  it  sought  to  impose  conditions  in  China 
which  are  not  recognised,  in  Europe?  The  right  of  the  strongest,  let  them  be- 
ware, is  not  always  the  best  nor  the  surest. 

Whilst  we  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the  pretensions  of  English  commerce,  we 
are  not,  let  it  be  understood,  desirous  of  upholding  that  ^d  Chinese  empire, 
whose  ha^hty  and  absurd  civilisation  has  wearied  the  world  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. We  believe  that  the  time  of  China  is  gone  by,  that  her  great  wall  has 
tiimbled  down  for  ever.  In  the  presence  of  that  facility  of  rapid  communica- 
tion which  tends  to  bring  people  mto  juxtaposition  and  to  commmgle  tiiem,  it  is 
impossible  that  an  agglomeration  of  three  huncbred  milHons  of  souls,  keeping 
themselves  perpetually  aloof,  and  persisting  by  a  stupid  pride  in  living  without 
the  human  family,  should  continue  on  the  face  of  the  eartn.  Steam  having  sup- 
pressed distance,  the  Easterns  and  the  Westerns  can  no  longer  isolate  themselves 
one  from  the  other.    Events  that  arise  in  Asia  can  no  longer  be  indifferent  to  us 
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as  they  formerly  were;  in  the  present  day  they  interest  the  whole  civilised 
world. 

Thus  the  Chinese  qaestioD,  as  yet  barely  confronted  by  the  English,  has  he- 
come  a  European  question.  IVance,  in  })articular,  has  understood  that  numerous 
motives  imposed  upon  her  the  necessity  for  int^ference.  She  has  not  hesi- 
tated in  despatching  an  ambassador,  attended  by  numerous  ships  of  war,  to  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  maritime  forces  of  England,  of  France,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Eussia,  were  about  to  unite  upon  the  coasts  of  China,  and  every- 
thing foretold  that  the  old  Chinese  civilisation  was  about  to  undergo  inevitable 
chants.  The  result  of  the  struggle  could  not  be  doubted,  and  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  persons  were  fiUed  with  the  anticipation  of  that  great  and  decisive  vic- 
tory wmcli  European  genius  was  about  to  carry  over  the  antiquated  institutions 
of  the  Asiatics. 

But  lo !  on  a  sudden  the  tumultuous  sound  of  war  made  itself  heard  not  far 
from  that  vast  empire  which  the  European  powers  had  just  begnn  to  invest  and 
to  press  upon  from  aU  sides.  A  sudden  and  terrible  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Inoia  in  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  shook  the  foundations  of  English  dominion 
to  their  very  basis.  The  scenes  of  slaughter  and  horror,  the  hideous  details  of 
which  have  come  periodically  to  arouse  our  indignatioi^  are  now  well  known. 

It  would  appear  as  if  Providence  had  wished  to  give  a  lesson  to  Europe  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  war  with  China,  by  the  fearful  catastrophe  which  broke  so  un- 
expectedly over  the  heads  of  the  conquerors  of  India.  That  great  insurrection 
of  a  subjected  people  is  a  salutarv  lesson  to  Christian  nations.  It  proclaims 
openly,  m  the  midst  of  tears  and  blood,  that  it  is  neither  moral  nor  pohtic  to  ^ 
forth  among  the  Asiatics  and  to  traffic  in  their  wealth  without  giving  to  them  in 
return  the  benefits  of  civilisation. 

What  is  the  conquest  and  the  domination  of  India  by  the  English  P  This 
marvellous  empire,  the  incoherent  agglomeration  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  men,  after  having  been  invaded,  terrified,  and  subjugated  by  a  handful 
of  soldiers  with  incredible  lacility,  has  been  ever  since  delivered  over  to  a  Com- 
panj  of  Merchants,  who  have  never  ceased  to  torment  without  pity  the  soil  and 
individuals  alike,  in  order  to  incessantly  extract  from  them  the  best  of  their  sub* 
stuice  and  of  their  labour.  Nothing  has  been  done  towards  civilising  them, 
towards  assimilating  these  numerous  populations ;  no  one  has  troubled  himself 
with  instilling  Christian  principles  into  these  souls.  (!)  On  the  one  side  there 
has  been  nothing  but  masters  full  of  arrogance  and  harshness,  on  the  other,  a 
multitude  of  slaves,  or  rather  of  productive  machines ;  for  the  Company's  govern- 
ment has  persisted  in  seeing  nothing  in  this  fine  country  but  one  vast  factory 
destined  to  enrich  it  and  gorge  it  wim  the  goods  of  this  world. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  conquest  which  has  mercantilism  for  its  only  basis  can 
have  any  duration?  Since  when  has  servitude,  imposed  by  cupidity,  become  a 
principle  of  life  ?  Every  conquest  which  does  not  tend  to  assimilation  of  races 
must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground.  When  it  is  not  consummated  by  a  complete 
fusion  of  the  conquering  people  with  the  conquered,  it  constitutes  a  state  of 
separation  which  infallibiy  ends  in  the  complete  extirpation  of  one  or  another. 
[This  would  apply  to  Algeria  as  well  as  to  India.] 

Formerly,  sfud  the  ancient  Britons,  we  had  only  one  king— now  we  have  two ; 
the  king's  lieutenant  to  oppress  us  in  our  lives,  and  the  intendant  to  oppress  us 
in  our  property. 

Thus  spoke,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  ancestors  of  the  English;  and  they  set 
to  work  to  liberate  themselves  from  this  twofold  oppression  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Bomans— oppressors  of  their  liberty  ana  ravishers  of  their  fortunes. 
The  Sepoys  have  not  read  Tacitus,  but  they  have  done  like  the  Britons  of  old ; 
they  have  made  an  effort  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  pitiless 
masters,  and  they  have  given  themselves  over  to  all  the  inebriation  of  blood  and 
carnage. 

These  frightful  butcheries  of  English— men,  women,  and  children— these 
multitudes  of  Indians,  hung  up  in  groups  on  the  trees  in  the  highways  like 
trophies  of  revenge— tiiesenooas  of  Wood  poured  forth  on  both  sides,— all  these 
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Iiorrors  make  the  brain  swim,  and.  planee  the  faonlties  into  a  staeie  of  doomf 
stupor;  yet  it  would  have  been  a  mie  thing  to  have  seen  England  teach  i^eso 
iiuiaties  now  war  is  carried  on  among  Christian  nations,  and  what  a  distine^n 
tiiey  establish  between  justice  and  rerenge.  But,  no ;  there  were  sanguiiuBT' 
projects,  and  it  is  from  the  metropolis  that  the  most  furious  excitem^its  came. 
li  it  thus  tlmt  people  are  regenerated  ?  What  a  strange  progress  is  that  whidi 
eonsists  in  gomg  oack  to  that  age  of  iron  when  the  legislator  should  hare 
written :  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth !  Tlie  war  in  India,  if  sonae  precaution  n 
not  taken,  will  be  soon  only  a  war  of  barbarians  that  will  scandalise  all  Eun^l 
Nothing  will  so  much  resemble  a  Sepoy  cutting  an  Englishman's  throat  as  as 
ibglishman  cutting  a  Sepoy's  throat,  exocnpit  that  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  Sepoy  is  a  disciple  of  Brahma  or  of  Muhammad,  whilst  the  English  soldier 
calls  himself  a  Christian ! 

England  has  had  a  day  "of  humiliation  and  of  prayer"  in  'iHiieh  to  prostrate 
itself  before  the  God  of  battles,  and  beseech  him  to  put  an  end  to  these  honible 
scenes  of  slaughter.  The  nation  accomplished  this  great  and  solemn  rdigious 
^biy  with  sui^ble  decorum.  It  entered  for  a  moment  within  itself,  and  it  ootdd 
not  help  cond^nning  its  own  policy;  it  openly  avowed  in  the  face  of  the  world 
facts  wnidi  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  an  article  which  b^ins  with  these 
words,  "  The  whole  En^ish  nation  humbled  itself  this  day,''  the  Mormng  Posi 
made  a  confession  whi<£  we  must  believe  to  be  sincere.  "A frightful  calamity," 
it  said,  "  has  fallen  on  our  heads,  chastimg  our  pride,  in  the  midst  of  tii^ 
greatness,  of  which  we  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  vaunt  ourselves  to  ^oess. 
We  have  gathered  the  fruit  of  our  national  sins — sins  of  omission  and  cfmam- 
lion,  of  cardessnesB,  of  presumptuous  confidence,  and  of  arrogance  of  power." 

The  generality  of  predicators  have  not  hesitated  to  express  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  oi  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Anglo-Indian  administration;  several 
drew  lively  pictures  of  the  baibarity  of  the  firat  conquest  in  India,  of  the  highly 
immoral  ccmduct  of  many  English  Residents  in  the  country,  and  of  the  omciau 
and  persevering  encouragement  ^ven  to  paganism.  Hiey  especially  denounced, 
in  torms  of  real  indignation,  the  detestable  commerce  in  opium,'which  obtains,  it 
is  true,  great  benefits  to  the  Company,  but  which  demoralises  and  brutalises  the 
populations.  At  New  Chapel,  in  Stodcwell,  the  preacher  openly  declared  tha^ 
•'If  England  would  not  avow  her  guilt,  all  her  humiliation  would  be  mere  deri- 
akm."  "It  is  absurd,"  exclaimed  the  reverend  gentleman — " it  is  even  imploia 
— to  pretend  that  Providence  has  given  India  to  the  English,  who  went  thete 
BCAdj  for  mercenary  and  egotisticiu  motives,  to  fabricate  poiscms,  and  not  to 
ameborate  the  condition  of  the  indigenous  population.  The  Sepoys  are  men 
and  soldiers  :  they  detest  oppression  and  they  aspire  to  independence."  In  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  the  orator  had  the  courage  to  auote,  in  presence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  of  all  the  civil  authorities,  the  words  of  a  celebrated  statesman: 
"If  we  lose  India  as  rapidly  as  we  conquered  it,  we  shall  leave  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  that  vast  country  was  ever  subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  Christian 
people." 

Therein,  in  truth,  Kes  the  capita  sin  of  England.  She  has  n^ected— the 
whole  world  acknowledges  the  fact — to  carry  civilisation  into  India.  let  wJiat 
have  not  these  famous  colonisars  done  in  the  vast  country  subjected  to  their 
power?  They  have  given  to  it  an  administration  learnedly  organised,  town 
composed  of  palaces,  factories  of  all  kmds,  raihx)ads,  electric  telegraphs,  banks, 
theatres,  newspapers,  even  academies.  They  have  aroused  among  wese  prostrate 
people  a  taste  for  commerce  and  industry ;  but  all  that,  is  it  real  civilisatioii, 
or  IS  it  not  a  lying  artifice  with  which  to  mask  the  disgracefol  bratalisation  of 
the  natives  ?  It  is  known  now  that  it  is  not  simply  W  means  of  m^nchants, 
soldiers,  and  collectors  of  taxes  that  men  are  civilised.  &dies  may  o^tainly  be 
subdued  by  such  means,  and  be  made  to  move  like  machines ;  but  souk,  how 
can  they  be  subjected  save  by  religious  faith?  The  terrible  insurrecfckai  in 
India  is  there  to  prove  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  religicm  from  politkS) 
moral  power  from  material  force,  or  such  a  separation  entails  sowier  «r  later 
explosions  and  struggles  which  threaten  everything  with  annihilation. 
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This  trath  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  at  a  moment  when 
Europe  is  about  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  .Whatever 
maj  be  the  dSnoument  of  the  gloomy  and  terrible  drama  which  is  being  enacted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  state  of  China  cannot  be  passed  over,  circum- 
stances are  so  favourable.  England  has,  no  doubt,  enough  to  do  elsewhere  for 
the  time  being ;  she  has  been  obliged  to  turn  the  forces  which  she  had  in're- 
serve  in  China  to  the  aid  of  India  in  revolt.  But  the  navy  and  the  diplomacy  of 
Erance  are  worthily  represented  in  those  seas,  and  we  hope  she  will  not  let  slip 
an  opportunity  which  may 'perchance  never  present  itself  a^ain.  It  is  understood 
that  tne  policy  of  Erance  and  of  England  need  not  be  ind^solubly  united  in  the 
Cl^ese  question,  and  that  at  the  least  our  men-of-war  ought  not  to  remain  at 
anchor  before  Canton  under  the  pretext  that  those  of  our  neighbours  are 
obliged  to  make  sail  for  Calcutta. 

•  We  have  accounts  to  reckon  with  the  ^vemment  of  Pekin  which  are  not  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  of  Great  Britam.  We  have  not  to  protect  powerful 
mercantile  interests  in  those  distant  seas,  we  have  not  also  to  struggle  against 
the  bad  will  and  the  hatred  of  the  people.  Whilst  the  English  merchants  were 
exhausting  the  soil  of  these  rich  countries  and  brutalising  tne  inhabitants  by  the 
immoral  traffic  in  opium,  our  missionaries  were  labouring  unceasingly  in  oisse- 
minating  among  them  the  germs  of  the  civilising  laws  of  tne  Holj  Gk)spel.  *  We 
can  then  present  ourselves  alone  to  these  people,  who  s^patluse  with  us,  and 
to  whom  we  have  done  nothing  but  what  is  good.  China,  Tonquin,  Cochin- 
China,  and  the  kinc^dom  of  Siam,  will  have  nothing  to  speak  about  save  of,  the 
kindness  and  devotion  of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  In  the  eyes  of  none  of  those 
people  shall  we  be  as  tyrants ;  many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  will  receive  us  as 
Bberators. 

That  which  we  have  to  accomplish  in  High  Asia,  we  can  then  do  it  at  once 
and  without  the  assistance  of  others.  When  Erance  shows  herself  anywhere 
it  ought  to  be  b V  herself,  in  her  own  power,  with  her  generous  and  civilising 
spirit.  It  would  be  a  fine  and  glorious  thing  for  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
establish  Erench  influence  in  Indo-China  upon  a  solid  basis,  and,  perchance,  to 
vindicate  the  rights  stipulated  at  Versailles  by  Louis  XVI.— rights  unfortunately 
forgotten  at  a  later  period  by  the  successive  governments  of  the  Republic,  of 
the  Empire,  of  the  itestoration,  and  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

We  must  repeat  here  what  we  said  not  a  year  ago,  when  we  seemed  to  fore- 
see the  serious  events  which  now  agitate  Europe.  "  It  does  not  belong^to  us  to 
indicate  what  fVench  policy  ought  to  meditate  and  to  undertake.  There  is> 
nevertheless,  one  thing  of  wnich  we  feel  assured,  and  that  we  can  loudly  proclaim : 
the  geiiius  of  Europe  will  subject  and  absorb  Asia,  but  it  is  only  by  Christianity 
that  it  will  be  given  to  it  to  regenerate  and  to  assimilate  to  itself  these  old 
people." 

To  every  serious  observer  events  in  China  are  closely  allied  mth  events  in 
India;  they  are  two  episodes  of  the  same  drama,  and  this  drama  is* the  absorp- 
tion of  Asia  by  Europe. 

When  great  transformations  are  preparing  in  the  world,  especially  when 
mighty  tnmsformations,  calculated  to  mooify  completely  the  relations  of  people, 
are  in  question,  secret  presentiments  always  agitate  those  nations  that  are  on 
the  eve  of  being  changed.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  such  presentiments  that 
the  Asiatics  rose  up ;  the  most  futile  pretences  have  been  put  forward — ^at  one 
place,  the  capture  of  a  few  sailors ;  at  another,  cartridges  sullied  with  lard — ^but 
at  the  bottom  there  is  something  quite  different.  At  Canton  and  at  Delhi 
we  only  see  Asia  endeavouring  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  pressure  of 
Europe. 

.  or  what  avail  is  it  to  inquire  so  minutely  as  to  who  is  in  the  right  or  who  is 
in. the  wrong,  -  the  Chinese  viceroy  or  the  English  commodore ;  who.  is  in,  the 
right"  or  who  in  the  wrong,  the  Sepoy  regiments  or  the  agents  of  .the  Company  ? 
Much^  .truly,  does  that  ^  really  affect  the  question !  We  are  only,  witnessing  tne 
prelimjJaiBiries  of  the  struggle  which  is  alx>ut  to  place  all  Europe  in' collision  with 
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all  Afiia :  that  great  stnuM^e,  the  issue  of  whioh,  predicted  by  etenud  wisdom^ 
oamiot  be  doubtfuL  ''  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem." 

Inscribed  on  the  first  page  of  our  journey  to  Thibet,  often  and  repeated^ 
insisted  upon  by  us,  this  prophecy  wiU  not  be  long  in  receiving  its  fuLTaccom- 
plislunent.  Yes,  Japheth  shall  soon  inhalnt  the  tabemades  of  Shem ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  Gospel  wiU  soon  take  the  place  in  Asia  of  the  philosophy  of  Con- 
fucius, of  the  Buddhist  traditions,  and  of  the  interminable  legenos  of  the 
Yedas ;  that  Brahma,  Buddha,  and  Muhammad  shall  disappear  to  make  way  Sof 
the  true  God;  that  the  Semitic  races,  awakened  from  their  long  sleep,  set  free 
from  their  enerradng  doctrines,  shall  be  called  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
that  ciyUisation  with  which  Chnstianity  has  endowed  Europe :  in  one  word,  that 
there  will  be  unity  in  the  world ! 

We  will  not  stop  to  expose  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  are 
contained  in  this  unfinendly  and  nnfisdr  statement.  Our,  words  have  been 
taken  out  of  our  mouths,  when  deploring  our  deficiencies,  to  utterly  con- 
demn us  as  haying  done  nothing  at  all !  A  Heber  might  fiairly  take  his 
place  £ar  in  advance  of  a  De  Toumon  or  a  Mezzabarba.  The  argumeoty 
aoweyer,  that  there  is  no  civilisation  whatsoever  without  Christianity,  is 
one  which  a  Muhammadan,  a  Brahmin,  or  a  Buddhist  might  fairly  ques- 
tion. Do  the  Pagan  Greeks  and  Bomans  count  as  notlung  ?  Is  civiH- 
sstion  in  no  way  indebted  to  the  East,  or  Spain  to  the  Moors  ?  Is  there 
not,  and  has  there  not  been  from  all  times,  an  Eastern  as  well  aa  a 
Western  civilisation  ?  Are  there  not  millions  who  bow  before  the  Crea- 
tor with  Oriental  fervour,  as  well  as  millions  who  proselytise  with  Western 
leal  ?  Is  the  Christianity  of  Europe  precisely  suited  to  the  mental  haHts 
and  constitution  of  the  far  East  ?  Granted  that  it  is  so,  what  form  of 
Christianity  is  most  suited  to  civilisation  p  Is  it  that  form,  <^  which,,*'  to 
use  the  words  of  M.  Hue,  **  has  no  voice  of  its  own,  no  alternative  save 
to  bow  down  and  humble  itself  in  mental  slavery  before  an  all-powerful 
authority,  in  the  presence  of  which  every  human  intelligence  ought  to 
prostrate  itself,  ana  humanity  at  large  to  confine  itself  within  bounds  which 
it  must  never  on  any  account  transgreas?"  orisit  thatfbnnof  ChristHmity 
which  allows  to  all  alike  freedom  of  conscience  ? 

One  will  answer  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way.  And  it  will  always 
so.  Tot  homines,  tot  sententics.  In  the  mean  time,  Providence  will  have 
its  own  way,  and  will  in  its  infinite  wisdom  mark  out  the  career  and  the 
course  of  nations.  But  to  get  men  to  agree  as  to  how  such  results  are 
to  be  brought  about,  is  vain.  If  the  Romanists,  when  they  had  the  hSL 
run  of  the  countiy,  could  not  agree  among  themselves,  bat  were  divided 
into  two  camps  bitteriv  hostile  against  one  another ;  if  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  send  patrianm  after  patriarch  to  bring  his  own  emissaries  into 
subjection  ;  if  the  Chinese  emperor  was  appealed  to  in  the  excitement  of 
controversy,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  inquired,  ^^  Is  this  the  perfect  civilisa- 
tion that  you  bring  to  me  ?  Do  you  ask  me  to  exchange  the  religion  of 
my  ancestors  for  that  which  you  yourselves  are  not  agreed  upon  ?"  is  it 
any  more  to  be  expected  that  peirfect  unanimity  will  prevail  in  our  own 
times  ?  M.  Hue,  as  the  exponent  of  France  and  Romanism,  must  have 
his  opinion,  as  we  may  have  ours.  Let  each  work  in  doing  good,  and 
that  with  as  littie  enmity  as  possible,  where  the  modes  differ.  Mutual 
charity  and  forbearance  will  cover  a  multitude  of  errors  and  defieiendei 
which  it  is  so  pleasing  to  the  ill-disposed  to  hold  tm  to  geneial  oon 
tion,  and  Providence  wiQ  assuredly  befriend  the  nght 
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Twa  ladies  and  a  gendeman  were  seated  one  night  in  th^  drawing- 
room  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yorke  and  their  visitor,  Miss  Hardisty,  a  hard-fea- 
tured maiden  of  fiye-and-forty  years.  He  sat  calm  and  unconcerned  in 
his  chair,  hut  the  countenances  of  both  the  ladies  wore  an  expression  of 
horror.  Finch,  the  upper  maid,  having  been  on  an  errand  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  had  burst  into  the  room,  on  her  return,  with  the  news 
that  a  farmer^  son  had  just  been  shot  down  from  lus  horse,  robbed  and 
murdered. 

Mr.  Yorke,  after  the  servant  had  left  the  room,  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  correct  the  report ;  with  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  the  inaccuracy 
of  such  reports  in  general.  It  was  not  a  femner's  son  who  was  shot 
down,  he  said,  and  there  had  been  no  shooting  and  no  robbery. 

^'  Then  you  know  of  it  V*  his  wife  had  remarked  in  surprise.  **  Who 
was  it?" 

*^  Janson,"  replied  Mr.  Yorke.  ^^  Murdered  just  inside  his  own  garden 
as  he  was  going  in." 

Horror,  as  we  have  said,  rose  to  the  countenance  of  Miss  Hardisty ; 
it  is  natural  it  should,  when  a  woman  hears  of  such  a  crime  committed 
in  her  vicinity  :  but  what  was  her  look  of  horror  compared  to  that  over- 
spreading the  fSace  of  Mrs.  Yorke  ?  A  living,  shrinking  horror,  which 
pervaded  e?ery  line  of  her  features,  and  turned  them  the  hue  of  the 
grave. 

Strange,  awful  thoughts  were  at  work  within  her,  flashing  through 
her  brain  in  quick  confusion.  *'  Janson  !  who  had  sat  by  her  side  imit 
afternoon  !     Se  murdered !     Who  had  done  it  ?" 

^  Who  is  Janson  ?"  inquired  Miss  Hardisty  :  she  had  but  just  arrived 
firom  a  distance,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  local  politics.  **  Did  you 
know  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Yorke  seemed  inci4>able  of  replymg.  Her  husband  spoke  op 
volubly. 

<<  Janson  was  the  surgeon.  You  heard  Leo  say  he  was  here  this  aftei^ 
noon.  He  has  been  attending  Leopold ;  but  I  thought  had  ceased  his 
visits.     A  fine  young  fellow.     Unmarried.'^ 

"  Who  can  hive  been  so  wicked  as  to  murder  him  ?" 

'^Ah,  who  indeed!" 

**  How  did  you  come  to  know  it?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Yorke,  lifting  her 
white  face  to  her  husband. 

<<  111  news  travels  fast.  As  I  got  home  to-night,  some  neople  were 
passing  the  gate,  apparentlr  in  excitement :  I  inquired  what  uieir  trouble 
was,  and  ihey  told  me.  It  was  the  gardener  and  his  wife,  up  above, 
returning  home  from  the  village." 

<<  finch  said  he  was  shot,"  observed  Miss  Hardisty* 

<^fiah !  he  was  not  shot.    Beaten  to  death." 
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^<  Finch's  account  may  be  the  correct  one,  instead  of  the  gardener 
and  his  wife's,"  added  Mrs.  Yorke.     "  She  said  he  was  robbed." 

"  He  was  not  robbed,  I  tell  you,"  returned  Mr.  Yorke.  "  Have  it  so, 
if  you  like,  however.     Shot  and  robbed :  what  matters  it  ?" 

Later  in  the  evening,  about  half-past  ten,  they  were  startled  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  knocking,  which  came  to  the  house  door.  Startled. 
Olivia  Hardisty,  her  mind  and  tongue  full  of  robbers  and  murderers,  gave 
vent  to  a  faint  scream,  and  Mr.  Yorke  sprang  up  from  his  chair  with 
a  start,  as  if  he  would  leave  the  room,  halted  in  indecision,  and  then  sat 
down  agdn.  A  deep  silence  succeeded,  and  again  the  knocking  came, 
louder  than  before.  They  heard  a  servant  hmry  to  answer  it,  they  heard 
an  entrance  and  the  sound  of  voices,  and  then  the  footman  threw  open 
their  room  door. 

"  Master  Heniy  Yorke." 

A  tall,  fine  la^  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  sprang  into  the  room, 
seized  Mrs.  Yorke,  gave  her  some  kisses,  and  then  turned  to  shake  hands 
with  her  husband.  He  was  the  half-brother  of  Mrs.  Yorke,  their  mother 
having  married  twice ;  and  the  Mr.  Yorke  now  present  had  been  dis- 
tantly related  to  Henry's  father,  the  second  husband. 

"  If  I  don't  believe  that's  Olivia  Hardisty !"  cried  he,  holding  out  lus 
hand  to  the  lady.     "  What  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  I  think  I  may  ask  what  brings  you  here  ?"  returned  Miss  Hardisty. 

^'  Ah !  Are  you  not  taken  by  surprise,  Elizabeth  ?"  said  he  to  ms 
sister.  '^  Didn't  I  knock  !  I  thought  you  should  hear  it  was  somebody. 
Did  you  think  it  was  the  fire-engines  P 

"  Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  you  were  coming  ?" 

*^  How  could  I  ?  My  old  tutor  nad  news  this  morning  of  his  father's 
death,  and  went  off:  so  I  told  mamma  I  might  as  well  spend  the  few 
days'  holiday  looking  you  up,  and  away  I  came,  without  waiting  for  her 
to  say  yes  or  no." 

"  Where's  your  portmanteau,  Henry  ?" 

^^  Didn't  bring  any.  She'll  send  some  shirts  and  things  after  me ; 
sure  to.  What  a  precious  slow  railway  station  you  have  got  here !  Not 
a  carriage  or  an  omnibus  waiting,  or  any  conveyance  to  be  had,  for  love 
or  money.  Mind,  Elizabeth,  if  I  have  not  brought  enough  tin  for  myself, 
you  must  let  me  have  some,  and  write  to  mamma  to  pay  you  back.  I 
didn't  stop  to  ask  for  any,  for  fear  she'd  put  in  a  protest  agiunst  my 
journey." 

"  How  did  you  find  our  house  ?"  asked  Mr.  Yorke. 

'^  Oh,  I  got  into  the  village,  which  seemed  all  in  a  hubbub,  and  tipped 
a  boy  to  show  me  where  you  lived.  This  is  not  half  such  a  nice  place  as 
your  own  house,"  added  the  lad,  casting  his  eyes  roimd  the  room. 

'^  It  is  very  well  for  a  diange,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  '^  and  I  wanted  some 
shooting." 

"  You  must  have  been  here  half  your  time  now  :  you  took  it  for  six 
months.     Elizabeth,  you  don't  look  well." 

**  I  should  wonder  if  any  of  us  could  look  well  to-night,**  interposed 
Olivia  Hardisty.  ^'  Your  knocking  nearly  frightened  us  to  death,  too. 
We  had  just  heard  of  such  a  dreadful  murder." 

"  A  murder !     Where  ?" 
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'<  In  the  village.  He  lived  quite  in  the  middle  of  it,  did  he  not,  Mr. 
Yorke?" 

"  Then  that  accounts  for  the  row,"  said  Henry,  before  Mr.  Yorke 
could  reply.  ^^  The  natives  were  standing  about  in  groups,  trying  who 
could  talk  fastest  I  wondered  whether  that  was  the  fashion  here,  at 
night.  In  one  place,  at  the  comer  of  a  street  or  lane,  they  had  mustered 
80  densely  I  had  to  administer  some  shoves  to  get  through.  Who  has 
been  murdered,  Mr.  Yorke  ?    A  poacher  ?" 

"No.     A  doctor." 

"That's  worse." 

*'  It  is  awful/'  shivered  Miss  Hardisty.  "  He  had  been  attending  Leo, 
Heury,  and  was  here  only  this  afltemoon." 

"  What,  the  man  who  is  murdered  ?" 

"He  was;  this  very  afternoon;  and  but  just  before  the  deed  was 
committed.  It  was  five,  I  think  you  said,  Mrs.  Yorke,  when  Mr.  Janson 
left  you." 

"  Janson !  a  doctor !"  interrupted  the  boy.  "  It  was  no  relation  to  our 
Mr.  Janson,  was  it,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Tour  Mr.  Janson — ^what  do  you  mean  by  your  Mr.  Janson  ?"  de- 
manded Miss  Hardisty. 

"  Oh,  Elizabeth  knows.  A  Mr.  Janson  we  used  to  know  abroad,  when 
I  was  a  youngster.     Is  it  any  relation  ?" 

'^  It  is  the  same  man,"  answered  Mr.  Yorke,  in  a  curious  tone. 

Henry  Yorke  sprang  up  from  his  chair,  and  looked  from  his  sister  to 
Mr.  Yorke  in  dismay  and  incredulity. 

"  The  same  man !  The  same  Mr.  Janson  who  took  such  care  of  me 
on  that  long  voyage,  when  I  ran  away  ?" 

Mrs.  Yorke  inclined  her  head.  "  Yes,  he  had  settled  here,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  tone. 

Sorrow  rendered  Henry's  ideas  confused.  "Oh,  I  wish  I  had  seen 
him !  Why  did  you  not  write  me  word,  Elizabeth,  that  I  might  have 
come  before  he  was  murdered?" 

"  You  stupid  boy !"  cried  Olivia  Hardisty.  "  Could  your  sister  tell  he 
was  going  to  be  murdered?" 

"  Well,  I  do  wish  I  had  scien  him.  I  would  have  gone  all  over  the 
country  to  meet  Jansou.     He  was  the  nicest  fellow  going." 

"  Was  he?"  asked  Miss  Hardisty,  appealing  to  Mr.  Yorke,  who  did 
not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  answer  her. 

"  You  had  better  ask  Elizabeth,"  retorted  Henry,  speaking  with  the 
random  thoughtlessness  of  his  age ;  "  sheUl  tell  you  he  was.  Why,  it 
was  a  near  touch,  I  know,  whether  she  became  Mrs.  Janson  or  Mrs. 
Yorke.  Didn't  she  flirt  away  with  him,  sir,  before  she  promised  herself 
to  you  ?  She  thought  I  was  only  a  youngster  and  couldn't  see :  but  I 
was  as  wide  awake  as  she  was.     Don't  be  cross,  Elizabeth." 

"  You  always  were  wide  awake,  Harry,"  dryly  responded  Mr.  Yorke. 

Olivia  Hardisty,  somewhat  stunned  and  bewildered  with  the  vista  into 
past  things  opening  to  her,  unclosed  her  lips  to  speak ;  but  she  thought 
better  of  it,  and  closed  them  again.  So,  this  was  the  Mr.  Janson  she 
had  heard  of,  in  past  times,  who  had  loved — it  was  said — Elizabeth 
Sherriugton,  and  she  him :  and  Elizabeth  had  rejected  him  because  he 
was  poor,  and  accepted  their  rich  connexion,  Mr.  Yorke. 
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When  they  retired  for  the  night,  Finch  was  waiting  in  Miss  Hardisty's 
room  to  assist  her  to  undress.  The  two  were  well  acquainted,  for  Finch 
had  lived  in  the  family  many  years,  and  heen  maid  to  Mrs.  Torke  when 
she  was  Sfiss  Sherrington. 

"  Fm  glad  you  are  come  soon,  ma*am,**  hegan  Finch,  "  for  I  can  do 
nothing  hut  think  of  that  awfiil  murder.  And  that  sleepy  Chadotte 
would  go  to  bed  and  leave  me.     She  cares  for  nobody  but  herself.*' 

<^  I  am  pleased  you  did  stop  for  me,"  returned  Miss  Hardisty,  *'  for  I 
feel  nervous  to-night.  A  common  murder,  though  very  distressing,  does 
not  affect  the  nerves  like  such  a  one  as  thb.  It  must  have  happened. 
Finch,  immediately  after  he  left  here." 

"After  who  left  here?"  demanded  Finch,  wondering  what  Miss 
Hardisty  was  talking  of. 

^'The  doctor.  "Mi,  Janson.  Oh,  I  forgot;  you  did  not  hear;  you 
thought  it  was  a  farmer's  son  who  was  murdered.  But  it  was  not:  it 
was  Mr.  Janson.  ** 

"Mr.  Janson!"  echoed  Finch;  "Mr.  Janson  who  was  murdered'. 
Who  says  so?" 

"  Mr.  Yorke.     He  heard  of  the  murder  as  he  came  home  to  dinner." 

Finch  collected  her  ideas.  "  I  wonder  where  master  picked  up  that 
news?  It's  nothing  of  the  sort,  ma'am.  It  was- a  burner's  son  g^ing 
home  ftom  market,  in  leather  breeches  and  top-boots,  for  they  said,  in 
the  shop  where  I  was,  that  the  boots  were  filled  with  the  blood,  'idi,  Janson 
does  not  wear  breeches  and  top-boots." 

"  Mr.  Yorke  said  decidedly  it  was  Mj.  Janson,  and  that  he  was 
murdered  in  his  own  garden.     He  was  very  positive." 

"  He  always  is  positive,"  retorted  Fincn,  "  but  it  was  no  more  Mr. 
Janson  than  it  was  me.  As  if  the  village  would  have  said  it  was  a 
farmer's  son,  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Janson !  The  man  at  the  shop  had  been 
to  see  the  body,  and  he  spoke  particularly  about  the  breeches  and  boots. 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Janson  was  fetched  to  the  dead  corpse,  and  that's  how  his 
name  got  mixed  up  in  it.  Mr.  Janson  indeed!  that  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune." 

"  So  Henry  Yorke  seemed  to  think.  He  was  talking  of  their  former 
acquaintance  with  him  abroad.     The  nicest  fellow  going,  he  sud." 

"  Yes,  everybody  liked  Mr.  Janson.     Except         " 

"  Except  who  ?*    asked  Miss  Hardisty,  for  Finch  had  stopped. 

"  Except  master,  I  was  going  to  say.  He  had  used  to  be  jealous  of  him 
in  those  old  times,  and  I  think — at  least,"  added  the  woman,  more  hesi- 
tatingly, "  I  have  once  or  twice  thought  lately  whether  he  is  not  jealous 
agun.  Master's  temper,  since  we  have  been  here,  has  become  outrageous, 
and  I  don't  know  what  should  make  it  so,  unless  it's  that." 

"Dear  me!"  uttered  Miss  Hardisty,  "Mrs.  Yorke  would  not  give 


"  No,"  indignantly  interrupted  Finch,  "  she  would  not  give  caose  for 
that,  or  for  anything  else.  I  don't  say  but  wlyit  she  was  wrone;  to 
encourage  both  Mr.  Janson  and  Mr.  Yorke,  and  let  each  think  she  nugfat 
marry  him;  but,  ma'am,  young  ladies  will  act  so,  just  to  show  tfa^ir 
power,  and  her  head  was  turned  upside  down  with  her  beauty.  However, 
all  that  nonsense  was  put  away  when  she  married,  and  a  better  wife 
nobody  has  ever  had  than  Mr.  Yorke.     And  if  master  tias  got  a  jealous 
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croteliet  in  his  bead,  he  cleser?es  to  hare  it  shook  out  of  him.  Mr.  Jaiaoa 
has  come  here  to  attend  Master  Leo,  but  for  nothing  else.'' 

"  Did  they  ever  meet  after  Mrs.  Yorke's  marriage  until  now^  when  they 
met  here  ?" 

^  No,  never.  I  asked  my  mistress  once—- 1  think  she  had  been  married 
about  two  years  then — if  she  knew  where  Mr.  Janson  was,  and  she  had 
no  idea.  I  don't  much  like  this  place,  ma'am,"  concluded  Finch,  *<  and 
shall  be  glad  when  we  go  back  home." 

Mr«  Yorke  and  Henry  went  out  for  an  early  walk  the  following  morn- 
ing. As  Mrs.  Yorke  and  Miss  Hardisty  were  waiting  breakfast  for  them, 
they  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Squire  Hipgrave. 

^  What  a  horrible  thing  this  is !"  'lie  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Yorke,  when 
the  introduction  to  Miss  Hardisty  was  over.  <<  You  have  heard  about 
poor  Janson  ?" 

**  Yes,"  she  fiuntly  said.     *<  Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Dead !  the  wretches  who  murdered  him  took  care  of  that.  They  left 
no  life  in  him." 

"  Then  it  is  Mr.  Janson !"  interposed  Miss  Hardisty.  "  Mr.  Yorke 
said  so,  but  one  of  the  servants  here  insisted  that  it  was  a  farmer." 

"  It's  both,"  answered  Squire  Hipgrave.  "  A  double  murder.  Never 
has  this  quiet  neighbourhood  been  so  stained.  Young  Louth  was  passing 
through  the  village  on  his  way  home  from  marked  and,  about  a  mile 
beyond  it,  he  was  shot  from  his  horse  and  robbed.  He  had  been  selling 
stock,  and  had  got  a  good  round  sum  about  him,  which,  it  is  supposed^ 
was  known.     Janson's  affidr  is  different." 

^'  He  was  going  into  his  house  by  the  back  enlarance,  and  was  set 
upon,  just  in^e  the  garden  door,  and  beaten  to  death,  Mr.  Yorke  told 
us,"  said  Miss  Hardisty. 

"  That  is  correct     Poor  young  fellow !" 

"  It  must  have  occurred  soon  after  he  left  here,"  said  Mrs.  Yorke, 
speaking  with  an  effort, 

"  Was  he  here  last  night?"  cried  Squire  Hipgrave,  eagerly. 

"  In  the  afternoon,"  replied  Mrs.  Yorke,  "  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
He  called  in,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  visit  to  Lady  Rich,  and  saw 
Leopold.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  he  left^  but  quite  dark,  the  fog  was 
so  thick." 

<'  Oh,  that  was  hours  before  the  murder.  The  precise  time  of  its 
committal  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  was  found  about  ten 
o'ckxsk." 

"  That  must  be  a  mistake,"  said  Miss  Hardisty.  '*  Mr.  Yorke  was 
home  before  seven." 

^'  But  he  did  not  know  of  it  then." 

«  Yet  he  did." 

^'  Impossible,"  said  Squire  Hipgrave.  '^  Janson  was  not  found  till  ten 
o'clock.  He  was  being  hunted  for,  all  over  the  village,  to  go  and  ex- 
amine young  Louth,  and  nothing  icould  be  seen  <»r  heard  of  him,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  servant's  going  out  to  lock  the  back  door,  which  she 
always  did  at  ten  at  night,  that  he  was  found." 

<'  But  indeed  Mr.  Yorke  did  tell  us,"  persisted  Miss  Hardisty.  ''  Cer- 
tainly  not  immediately  after  he  came  in — I  dare  say  he  was  willing  to  spare 
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us  80  horrible  airecital  as  long  as  was  possible— but  when  Finch  got  home 
iafterwards  from  the  village,  with  the  news  that  a  farmer's  son  was  killed, 
Mr.;  Yorke^said  it  was  not  a  farmer's  son,  but  Janson.  You  see  he  had 
heard  of  the  one  murder,  and  the  servant  of  the  other." 
f  ^VBut.Yprke'could  not  have  heard  that  Janson  was  murdered  before 
he.  was  murdered,"  obstinately  protested  Squire  Hipgrave. 

^'  And  he  could  not  have  dreamt  it  beforehand,'*  as  obstinately  re- 
turned the  lady ;  *'  so  the  fact  must  be  that  he  did  know  of  the  murder, 
though  all  might  not." 

<<  But  it  was  not  known  at  all  to  any  one,"  reiterated  the  squire ; 
*^  neither  is  it  believed  to  have  occurred  at  that  time." 

'<  You  must  perceive  that  Mr.  Yorke  must  have  known  of  it,"  cooUy 
continued.  Miss  Hardisty,  suppressing  the  contempt  she  was  acquiring 
for  the  squire's  understanding...  '*  It  was  not  a  mere  vague  rumour  he 
had  got  hold  of,  but  he  described  the  facts,  which  you  have  just  said 
were  correct :  that  the  unfortunate-  gentleman  was  killed  in  his  own 
garden,  close  to  the  door,  and  found  b^ten  to  death." 

<<  It  is  very  strange,"  observed  Squire  Hipgrave,  struck  with  the  points 
placed  before  him  by  his  antagonist  '^  I  wonder  where  Yorke  heard 
it." 

^'  From  a  man  and  woman  who  were  running  by,  as  he  came  in," 
readily  responded  Miss  Hardisty.  ^^  They  told  him  Mr.  Janson  was 
murdered.     And  that  was  before  seven  o'clock." 

'*  Good  Heavens !  it  may  have  been  the  very  perpetrators  themselves  I 
Indeed,  it  must  have  been :  no  one  else  would  have  known  it.  We  must 
find  those  people,"  continued  the  squire,  in  his  most  magisterial  voice. 
"  I  wonder  if  Yorke  would  recognise  them  again  ?" 

**  It  was  the  gardener  and  his  wife  at  the  cottage  higher  up,  near  to 
Lady  Rich's,"  interposed  Mrs.  Yorke. 

"  Oh — ^they,"  said  the  magistrate,  considerably  disappointed  when  he 
found  the  presumed  murderers  subside  into  a  quiet,  inoffensive  couple, 
long  known.  **  I'll  go  up  and  ascertain  where  they  heard  it.  I'd  give 
twenty  pounds  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  pounce  upon  the  guilty  men, 
for  Janson  was  a  favourite  of  mine :  not  to  speak  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  having  such  crimes  happen  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Away  went  Squire  Hipgrave,  and  was  back  again  directly.  Mr. 
Yorke  and  Henry  were  then  returning  from  their  walk. 

*^  Good  morning,  Yorke.  How  did  you  hear  the  report  last  night 
that  Janson  was  murdered  p" 

'*  From  the  gardener,  up  there — what's  his  name  ? — Crane.  From 
Crane  and  his  wife." 

"  Well — it's  your  word  against  theirs,"  hesitatingly  remarked  Sqmre 
Hipgrave,  in  a  puzzle.  *'  They  say  they  never  told  you  anything  about 
Janson  :  and,  in  fact,  did  not  know,  themselves,  till  this  morning,  that 
anything  had  happened  to  him." 

^^  If  they  choose  to  eat  their  words,  that  is  no  business  of  mine,"  siud 
Mr.  Yorke.  '^  As  I  was  turning  in  at  this  gate  last  night — ^it  was  late^ 
for  I  lost  my  way  in  the  fog  after  I  left  you,  and  did  not  get  in  till  near 
seven — Crane  and  his  wife  were  running  by  from  the  village  in  great 
excitement ;   I  asked  what  was  amiss,  and  they  told  me.     Nobody  else 
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could  have  told  me,"  proceeded  Mr.  Yorke,  *'  for  I  saw  nobody  else,  and 
spoke  to  nobody  else." 

'^  Then  what  do  they  mean  by  denying  it  ?*'  asked  Squire  Hipgrave, 
sharply.  "Upon  my  word,  if  they  were  not  so  well  known,  I  should 
suspect  they  knew  something  about  the  murder.  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  confront  Crane  with  you." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Yorke. 

Away  went  the  squire  again,  and  Mr.  Yorke  and  Henry  leaned  over 
the  gate,  watched,  and  waited  for  him.  Crane's  cottage  was  within 
view,  and  he  came  back  with  the  man.  Then  they  all  went  into  the 
breakfast-room. 

"  There  seems  some  mbtake  about  this  here  business,  sir,"  said  Crane, 
a  civil,  respectful  man,  "  and  Squire  Hipgrave  have  fetched  me  do¥m 
along  of  him,  to  set  it  right." 

"  The  mistake  is  on  your  part,  not  on  mine,"  haughtily  returned  Mr. 
Yorke.  "  You  went  by  here  with  your  wife  last  night :  she  seemed  in 
affiright,  and  I  inquired  what  it  was." 

"Yes,  sir,  my  wife  was  frighted,  fancying  she  saw  thieves  in  the 
hedges ;  she  haven't  run  so  fast  since  her  joints  got  stiff.  When  you 
stopped  us,  sir,  and  asked,  I  told  you  a  poor  gentleman  had  just  lieen 
miudered." 

Mr.  Yorke  looked  at  Squire  Hipgrave.  '<  Repeat  what  you  did  say 
to  me,"  said  he  to  the  man. 

"  That  my  wife  was  frighted,  and  we  was  making  haste  home,  for  a 
poor  gentleman  had  been  found  murdered,  down  yonder,  beaten  to  death* 
Them  was  the  words,  sir,  as  near  as  I  can  remember." 

«  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Yorke. 

"  But  did  you  say  it  was  Mr.  Janson,  Crane  ?"  resumed  Squire  Hip- 
grave,  looking  at  the  man. 

"  Law  no,  sir.     I  couldn't  say  it,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  for        " 

*'  You  did  say  it  was  Mr.  Janson,"  interrupted  Mr.  Yorike. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  was  just  a  going  to  say  last  night  that 
report  went  as  it  was  a  farmer,  but  you  turned  short  away  in-doors,  and 
didn't  wait  to  hear  me,  and  I  and  my  wife  ran  home.  This  morning, 
when  the  milk-woman  came,  she  told  us  about  Mr.  Janson,  and  my  wife 
sat  down  on  a  chair — though  we  never  believed  it  at  first — and  burst  out 
a  crying :  for  he  was  more  like  a  friend  to  us  than  a  doctor,  a  coming  up 
at  all  weathers  to  her  rheumatiz,  and  charging  us  next  to  nothing.  I'm 
sure,  sir,  I  speak  the  truth,  when  I  say  it  was  not  till  this  morning  we 
heard  about  poor  Mr.  Janson,  and  that  there  had  been  a  double  murder." 

"  A  double  murder !"  echoed  Mr.  Yorke,  his  face  a  mixture  of  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity. 

"Why,  did  you  hot  know  it?"  said  Squire  Hiperave.  "Young 
Louth  was  shot  from  his  horse  last  evening,  and  rifled  of  all  he  had  about 
him.  That  was  what  Crane  wished  to  tell  you  of :  Janson  was  not 
murdered — at  least,  not  found — for  hours  afterwards." 

"  And  Finch  was  right,  after  all,  when  she  said  it  was  a  farmer's  son," 
interrupted  Olivia  Hardisty  j  "  though  you" — ^looking  at  Mr.  Yorke— 
"  ridiculed  it,  and  said  it  was  Janson.*' 

"  Yorke^  where  did  you  hear  about  Janson  ?"  demanded  Squire  Hip- 
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mye.     ^^At  the  time  you  appear  to  haye  spoken  of  it,  it  was  not 
known." 

Th^!e  was  a  Uank,  distressing  pause;  an  awful  pause. 

*^  Where  did  70U  hear  about  Janaon,  I  ask  ?"  continued  Squire  Hip- 
gxaye,  in  a  yoioe  that  sounded  strangely  uncompromising  and  clear. 

Still  the  same  ominous  pause.  Mrs.  Yorke  struggled  for  composta^ 
but  her  breath  came  gaspingly  through  her  ashy  Hps,  Henry  stole  round 
to  her  side,  as  if  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  Oliyia  Hardisty  gazed 
in  open  dismay  at  Mr.  Yorke. 

'*  I  heard  <»  it  from  Crane,''  said  Mr.  Yorke  at  length,  rousing  himself, 
and  speaking  in  a  firm,  deliberate  tone.  '<  Though  it  appears  to  be  Ins 
parpose  to  deny  it  now." 

Crane  shook  his  head  and  turned  to  Squire  Hipgrave.  '^  The  gentle- 
man's making  a  great  mistake,  sir,"  he  quietly  said.  ^'  I  neyer  men- 
ticmed  Mr.  Janson's  name  last  night,  for  he  neyer  was  in  my  thoughts  ; 
and  if  anybody  had  come  and  told  me  to  guess  who  was  murdered  (be- 
sides the  farmer),  I  should  least  of  all  haye  gfuessed  Mr.  Janson.  I'm  a 
going  back  to  my  garden,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  if  you  please  to 
want  me  again,  there  I  shall  be." 

The  man,  with  a  ciyil  bow,  quitted  the  room.*  Squire  Hi^raye 
shook  hands  and  also  departed. 

Neyer  had  the  insignificant  yillage  of  Offord  been  so  fuU  of  stir,  ez- 
dtement,  and  dread.  Two  murders  in  one  night !  it  was  enougli  to  put 
fiear  into  the  hearts  of  all.  At  first  it  was  uniyersally  assumed  that  the 
same  parties  had  been  guilty  of  both,  but  this  impres^on  wore  away. 
Young  Mr.  Louth  had  eyid^tiy  been  molested  for  the  purpose  <^  rob- 
bery. Not  so  Mr.  Janson.  His  watch  and  chsdn,  his  pocket-book  and 
poise,  eadi  containing  money,  were  all  found  upon  his  person,  undis- 
turbed—carrying out  Mr.  Yorkers  assertion  that  there  had  been  no  10b- 
bery«     Miw  did  he  know  it  f  began  to  ask  Oliyia  Hardisty. 

Mr.  Janson  had  a  habit  of  going  in  at  the  back  door  of  his  bouse, 
through  the  garden ;  it  was  the  quicker  mode  of  enhance,  since  at  the 
front  he  had  to  ring :  it  was  surmised  that  his  assailant  must  hay^  known 
of  this,  and  haye  got  into  the  garden,  and  wfuted  for  him.  He  was  pro- 
bably struck  down  and  stunned,  at  the  moment  of  entering,  snd  was  tiieii 
beaten  about  the  head  till  he  died.  The  medical  men  were  asked  wiA 
lAoA  sort  of  instrument.  ^  Was  it  likely  to  be  a  gun  ?"  spoke  up  scmie- 
body,  while  they  were  deliberating — the  question  probably  being  dictated 
hy  the  remembrance  of  the  shot  which  had  destroyed  the  fiumer.  They 
replied  that  they  did  thmk  it  likely  to  be  a  gun,  as  likely,  or  mora  ISiefy 
tliAn  any  other  blunt  weapon  :  but,  if  so,  they  added,  the  gun  had  pro- 
bably been  broken  by  the  yiolence  of  the  blows. 

Squire  Hmgraye  propagated  the  unsatis^etctory  dilute  between  Mr. 
Yorke  and  Crane  the  gardener;  and  the  extraordinary  fact  tbat  the 
murder  should  haye  been  known  to  either  of  them  at  that  early  hoar  of 
the  eyening,  struck  eyerybody  :  upon  Mr.  Maskell,  a  keen  man  of  the 
law,  it  made  a  strong  impresdon.  Who  could  have  known  it,  hours 
befoie  he  was  found,  saye  those  concerned  in  the  deed  ?  argmd  Mr. 
Maskell.  Very  true,  said  the  village,  but  Crane  and  his  wife  are  aboye 
swqpicion,  »id  so<— of  course — is  Mr.  Yorke.  This  must  be  ahedf  eonduded 
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ISx,  Maskell,  and  I  shall  take  care  ihat  all  three  are  summoned  before 
the  coroner. 

Ere  the  day,  Friday,  was  over,  the  murderers  of  the  farmer  were  hi 
custody  :  two  men,  of  whose  guilt  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  The 
spoil  taken  from  Mr.  Louth  was  found  upon  them,  and  there  were  other 
proofs,  which  need  not  be  entered  into,  since  that  is  not  the  murder  with 
which  we  are  most  concerned.  But  these  two  men  had  done  their  deed, 
and  were  already  a  mile  or  two  on  their  flight,  leaving  the  village  behind 
ihem  (as  was  proved),  at  the  very  hour  Mr.  Janson  was  with  Mrs. 
Yorke,  giving  positive  proof  that  they  were  not  concerned  in  his  death. 
The  inquest  was  fixed  for  Monday,  the  coroner  being  unable  to  hold  it 
sooner,  and  poor  Mr.  Janson  lay  in  his  own  house,  the  outside  of  which 
presented  a  scene  of  bustle,  night  and  day,  inasmuch  as  it  was  regular^ 
besi^^  by  crowds  of  the  curious,  who  stood  there  for  hours  on  tlie 
stretch,  gazing  at  its  closely-curtained  windows.  Towards  evening,  on 
the  Saturday,  their  perseverance  was  gratifyingly  rewarded  by  witneM- 
ing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Janson's  mother,  who  had  been  summoned  &om  a 
distance.  She  took  up  her  abode  at  the  sorrowful-  house,  altliough 
several  neighbourly  olfers  to  receive  her  were  made,  and  the  delighted 
crowd  of  stationary  gazers  was  forthwith  doubled. 

Now  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  suspicion  lay  fearfolly 
strong  upon  Mr.  Yorke.  His  jealousy  of  his  wife  and  Mr.  Janson  sup- 
plied the  motive ;  a  jealousy  for  which  there  was  no  foundation,  save  m 
his  own  distorted  mind ;  and  certain  attendant  circumstances,  known  to 
Mrs.  Yorke,  were  fraught  with  suspicion.  His  staying  out  that  night, 
saying  he  lost  his  way  in  the  fog,  bis  stealing  up-stairs  in  the  dark  when 
he  came  home,  and  the  complete  changing  of  his  clothes,  and  worse, 
worse  than  all,  his  prematurely-proclaimed  knowledge  of  the  murder. 
Mrs.  Yorke  heard  of  the  opinion,  expressed  by  the  surgeons,  that  a  gun 
had  probably  been  used  to  inflict  the  blows,  and  she  shivered  as 
she  listened.  Did  her  husband  bring  home  his  ?  She  could  not  tell.  Nei- 
ther could  she  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  clothes  he 
wore,  whether  they  were  put  away  in  concealment,  or  whether  they  were 
amongst  those  hanging  openly  in  the  closet,  for  Mr.  Yorke  was  an  ex- 
travagant man  in  the  matter  of  wearing  apparel,  and  possessed  several 
suits  for  out-door  sports. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  though  Mrs.  Yorke  rose  to  breakfast,  she 
excused  herself  mm  going  to  church.  She  said  she  was  not  sufficiently 
well :  and  perhaps  it  was  no  feJse  plea,  for  she  looked  very  ill.  Mr.  Yorke^ 
however,  went,  accompanied  by  Miss  Hardisty  and  Henry  Yorke.  When 
they  Were  gone,  Mrs.  Yorke  entered  her  bedroom  and  locked  herself  in. 
A  deroerate  determination  was  on  her  face,  the  index  to  that  which  had 
settled  on  her  mind:  her  dreadfol  fears,  her  uncertainties,  were  hard  to 
bear,  day  and  night  they  were  as  one  living  agony :  and  now  that  the 
house  was  free  from  interruption  she  would  search  and  find,  or  not  find, 
prooft.  The  gun.  That  was  the  point :  had  he  thrown  it  away  as  he 
came  home  that  night,  stained  with  his  crime,  or  had  he  brought  it  home 
with  him  and  concealed  it  ?  A  gun  appeared  as  usual  in  the  customary 
place ;  but — ^was  it  the  gun  he  had  taken  out  with  him,  or  the  other  oa^ 
which  he  might  have  reached  from  his  g^n-case  and  put  there  ?  The 
gnn-case  was  fieist^  and  she  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
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There  was  an  old-fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  half  bureau,  half  chest, 
in  the  bedroom,  black  with  age,  and  very  long,  Mr.  Yorke  had  laughed 
when  this  caught  his  eye  on  their  taking  possession  of  the  house.  '^  Why, 
it's  long  enough,"  said  he,  in  a  joking  way,  "  to  put  a  coffin  in."  He 
had  appropriated  it  to  himself  for  his  priyafe  use,  and  this  was  the  plague- 
spot  of  dread  to  Mrs.  Yorke :  if  the  gun  was  in  the  house  concealed,  it 
was  there. 

She  had  been  to  the  box  of  tools,  and  by  dint  of  exertion  she  contrived 
to  bring  the  bureau  from  the  wall.  Her  intention  was  to  break  in  the 
back,  satisfy  herself,  and  then  replace  the  furniture.  Knock,  knock! 
hammer,  hammer !  Two  servants  were  at  home,  the  rest  at  church ; 
Charlotte  was  in  the  nursery,  the  cook  in  the  kitchen.  Whether  they 
heard  the  noise,  or,  hearing  it,  what  they  might  think,  Mrs.  Yorke  did 
not  stop  to  inquire ;  her  resolution  was  desperate.  She  perse vered,  and 
at  length  the  wood  was  stove  in.  Not  space  enough  yet,  but  she  soon 
inade  it  so. 

Alas !  she  did  not  require  a  second  glance.  On  the  very  top  of  all, 
quite  at  the  back,  lay  the  gun,  broken.  How  many  pieces  she  did  not 
count,  she  could  not  have  touched  them  for  the  whole  world :  they  were 
wet,  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  and 
they  lay  on  a  suit  of  wet  shooting  clothes :  had  he  got  into  a  pool,  as  he 
came  home  that  night,  to  wash  away  traces  ?  Probably.  Mrs.  Yorke 
staggered  away  and  sat  down,  pale  and  sick.  Beyond  all  doubt,  her 
husband  was  Edward  Janson's  murderer. 

Again  she  dragged  up  her  shaking  limbs,  and,  leaving  everything  as 
she  found  it,  pushed  the  bureau  back  to  its  place.  The  first  ^me  her 
husband  opened  it,  he  would  see  the  hole  and  detect  what  she  had  done. 
She  cared  not :  henceforth,  there  was  little  that  she  would  care  for  in 
life.  She  took  up  the  heavy  hammer  and  the  chisel,  and  was  concealing 
them  under  her  black  silk  apron,  lest  she  should  be  met  going  down 
stairs  on  her  way  to  the  tool-box,  when  a  quick  knock  came  to  the  door 
right  in  front  of  her.  It  startled  her  into  a  scream,  which  she  could  not 
have  prevented  had  her  life  depended  on  it. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  it's  only  me,"  said  the  cook's  voice.  And  what  Mrs. 
Yorke  answered  was  a  mystery  to  hers^,  but  the  servant  rejoined : 

"  It's  a  stranger,  ma*am,  asking  to  see  you  directly,  and  won't  take  no 
denial." 

With  a  ghastly  face  and  a  frame  that  shook  from  head  to  foot,  Mrs. 
Yorke  opened  one  of  her  drawers,  and  shut  up  the  hammer  and  chisel. 
Then  she  unlocked  the  door,  and  the  cook  stepped  inside. 

"It's  a  strange  lady  who  wants  to  see  you;  she Why,  ma'am, 

what's  the  matter?     Am't  you  well  ?" 

"  One  of  my  sick-headaches,"  murmured  Mrs.  Yorke.  "  A  visitor,  did 
you  say?     I  am  not  well  enough  to  see  any  one.     Gro  and  say  so." 

''  A  few  minutes'  conversation  only,"  interrupted  a  strange  voice,  close 
at  the  door ;  and  there  stood  the  visitor,  who  must  have  silently  followed 
the  servant  up-stairs.  Her  face,  stem  and  pale,  bore  the  remains  <^ 
severe  beauty;  and  Mrs.  Yorke  grew  sick,  as  unto  death,  with  undefined 
fears,  for  she  recognised  Mr.  Janson's  mother. 

She  utterly  lost  her  self-possession.  She  did  not  say,  Walk  down  to 
the  drawing-room,  or,  Walk  in  here :  she  only  looked  up  with  her  ghastly 
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face,  the  picture  of  terror  and  misery.  Mrs.  Janson  stepped  in,  and  closed 
the  bedroom  door ;  and  fixed  her  searching  eyes  full  upon  Mrs.  Yorke. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  who  murdered  my  son." 

Mrs.  Yorke  felt  as  if  her  brain  were  turning.  There  stood  his  mother, 
putting  that  startling  question;  and  there,  at  her  back,  were  the  hidden 
pieces  of — the — gun;  there,  in  another  spot,  were  the  hammer  and 
chisel.     Ominous  witnesses,  all. 

"  Did  ytm  kill  him  ?"  proceeded  Mrs.  Janson. 

Mrs.  Yorke,  in  her  perplexity  and  confusion,  biurst  into  tears.  ^'  I  kill 
him !''  she  uttered — '^  I  set  on,  and  beat  a  man  to  death  !  it  would  be 
physically  impossible.  Why  d,o  you  come  here  with  so  cruel  a  thought  ?" 

^^  Ever  since  I  heard  the  details  of  the  crime  yesterday,''  continued  Mrs. 
Janson,  "  my  thoughts  have  never  quitted  it,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  for  my 
eyes  last  night  were  sleepless:  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  its  motives. 
All  tell  me  that  my  son  had  no  enemy  here,  that  he  was  beloved  and  re- 
spected. To-day  I  heard  that  you  were  living  here,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'  There  lies  the  clue.'  You  could  not  kill  him  yourself,  you  say ;  perhaps 
not ;  but  you  might  get  it  done.     Did  you  ?** 

Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Yorke  endured  such  words  without  indignation. 
Indignation  from  her ! — ^when  the  wicked  instrument  of  his  death  was 
within  a  few  inches !  She  answered  in  a  tone  of  humility,  of  pitiable 
depression, 

^^  You  may  spare  yourself  such  thoughts.  I  would  have  given  my  own 
life  to  save  his." 

It  may  be  that  her  words  struck  Mrs.  Janson  as  being  the  words  of 
truth,  for  her  voice  lost  some  of  its  harshness. 

"  Years  ago  you  were  my  son's  bane ;  you  led  him  on  to  love  you,  and 
then  left  him  for  another :  what  wonder,  then,  amidst  so  complete  a 
dearth  of  motive  for  others  committing  the  crime,  that  my  thoughts 
should  turn  to  you  ?" 

<^  K I  did  marry  another,  it  was  not  that  I  disliked  your  son,"  answered 
Mrs.  Yorke,  in  a  low  tone  :  "  it  was  that  circumstances  were  not  favour- 
able to  my  marrying  him.  Since  we  met  again,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
coming  here,  we  have  been  excellent  friends.  Madam,  I  beg  you  to 
understand  me :  friends :  the  past  was  forgotten  by  both  of  us ;  it  was 
never  once  recalled  or  alluded  to  by  either :  your  son  has  attended  my 
child,  and  brought  him  through  a  dangerous  illness.  Pray  put  away 
these  dreadful  ideas,"  added  M^s.  Yorke,  with  emotion  ;  '^your  son  was 
the  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  would  have  injured." 

''What  makes  you  look  so  ill?"  demanded  Mrs.  Janson,  abruptly. 
^'  It  appears  like  mental  illness,  not  bodily." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  tell  you  that  I  have  felt  ill  ever  since  the 
news  of  the  horrible  crime  was  brought  to  our  house — as  I  should  do  had 
its  victim  been  any  other  friend.  And  to-day,"  she  added,  with  a  faint 
colour  at  her  invention,  "I  have  a  sick-headache,  which  kept  me  from 
'church,  and  causes  me  to  look  as  I  do  now.  Believe  me,  I  knew  no 
more  of  the  crime  than  you  did,  who  were  far  away." 
•    "  Nor  your  husband  ?"  ; 

'■  "  My  husband!"  echoed  Mrs.  Yorke,  with  well-feij^ned  astonishment, 
''what  motive  could  my  husband  have,  in  wishing  him  ill?  Quite  the 
contrary  :  had  I  not  chosen  him,  when  I  could  have  chosen  Mr.  Janson  P 
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Mrs.  JansoB,'*  ihe  added,  xuing,  and  assuming  a  oonrageons^  open  t<ui^ 
<'  you  must  search  elsewhere  for  the  guilty  parties  not  in  our  house.'* 

Mrs.  Janson  probahly  thought  so.     She  likewise  rose. 

'^  Years  ago»  Elizabeth  Sh^rington — I  beg  your  pardon ;  Mrs.  Yorke 
•^  told  you  that  should  your  future  existence  be  one  of  retiibutioBy  yon 
had  richly  earned  it  Should  it  have  beoi  so,  or  should  it  eyer  beeoms 
so,  you  may  remember  my  words." 

Ay,  she  did  remember  them,  and  with  aa  awful  Judder.  MerfiOure 
emstence  I 

As  she  listened  to  Mrs*  Janson's  leaving  the  house,  other  fbotstepi 
were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and  Miss  Hardisty  entered. 

^YouT  exclaimed  Mrs.  Yorke,  glancing  sideways  at  the  Anw^ 
which  contained  the  hammer,  and  wishing  it  was  sale  in  its  place,  ^^  duadi 
eannot  be  over !" 

^'No.  I  came  out  before  the  sermon.  Elizabeth,  you  look  like 
death.  Stay !  let  me  speak  to  you :  I  came  home  to  do  so*  I  dioog^ 
of  doing  so  yesterday,  but  my  courage  foiled  me.  What  shadaw  is  it 
that  has  fidlen  on  the  house  ?" 

*^  Shadow  ?"  she  gasped. 

'^  Ay,  shadow.  I  have  known  you  from  a  child,  and  I  k>yed  and 
reyerenced  Mr.  Y<«ke's  mother.  For  your  sake  and  hers  I  have  resolved 
to  speak.  As  I  went  into  church — ^Mr.  Yorke  was  in  advanee,  aad  I 
bdmd  with  Henry — some  people  stood  in  the  churchyard.  They  ^d 
not  know  us,  we  were  strangers,  and  they  continued  talking  ovet  Ae 
marvel  of  Mr.  Yorke's  knowing  that  the  murder  was  committed  hek^ 
others  could  know  it — ^for  it  seems  that  the  neighbourhood  trusts  Craae^ 
who  has  been  in  it  all  his  life,  in  pref(wenee  to  Mr.  Yorke,  I  spoke  a 
few  wonda  to  Harry,  and  we  went  on  in.  In  the  Commandments^  whea 
Ihe  dttgyman  r^ated  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,'  and  I  reaaeinbeied 
next  to  whom  I  was  standing — Elizabeth,  don't  scream :  suspmon,  above 
aU  things,  must  not  be  courted  here,  even  from  your  86n»nt&  Well,  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  not  remain  ther^  by  his  side,  and  when  the  eWgyman 
went  out  to  change  his  surplice,  I  Idft,  and  came  back  to  you.  Ld*  me 
say  to  you  what  I  have  to  say." 

Mrs.  Yorke  only  bowed  her  head.     She  could  not  speak. 

'^  Understand,  Elizabeth.  I  assume  no  one's  guilt  or  innocenee :  I 
ask  not  what  led  to  that  incautious  revelation  of  your  husband's,  the  pre- 
mature knowledge  of  the  murder  and  the  mamMr  of  its  coouEOttai ;  I 
would  rather  not  know.     But  that  avowal  must  be  remedied." 

'^  Bemedied  1"  wailed  the  unhappy  lady,  in  a  tone  of  despab.  '^  Oh, 
my  children !" 

''  ThOTe  is  a  remedy,  ElizabedL" 

«HowP' 

^*  I  and  Henry  Yorke  must  give  false  testimony,"  ccmtinued  Miss 
fiaidisty,  in  a  slow,  distinct  whisper.  '^  Your  husband  also^  but  to  I^ 
it  will  probably  be  of  no  moment.  Henry,  as  he  came  througb  the 
village  on  his  way  to  us  that  night,  saw  the  orowd  gathered  round  Mr. 
Janson's  house  ;  and  the  murder,  as  we  have  heard  unoe,  ioaa  then  dis- 
covered. He  nuut  have  heard  ^e  details  ;  must  have  mixed  with  the 
carowd  and  heard  them ;  and  he  brought  ihe  newato  us^  Do  yon  under- 
stand?"  ^  ^ 
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^'  But  he  did  not/'  cried  Mrs.  Yorke^  less  quick  o£  eomprebmrion  tfum 
she  would  have  heen  at  a  more  tranquil  moment. 

^'  No  ;  but  he  must  say  he  did  ^  and  swear  to  it,  if  neceisarj.  I  am 
also  prepared  to  do  so — that  is,  that  I  heavd  hkn  tell  the  tale  when  ha 
came  in.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  disgrace  and  danger^-^let  us  not 
allude  to  the  guilt— of  takinr  a  £dse  oaw,"  added  lUfiss  Hardisty,  her 
voice  growing  harsh  and  her  brow  contracting,  ^  but  it  maj  save  disgraoe, 
the  most  frightful  that  can  be  inflicted  on  man,  from  falling  on  Mr.  Yox^e, 
and  consequently  upon  you  and  your  children.  Wo  must  have  been 
under  a  mistake,  you  know :  Mr.  Yorke  must  hare  confeimded  the  words 
spoken  by  Crane  with  the  account  afterwards  brought  by  Henry  Yorke  ; 
and  thus  the  mistake  must  be  az{^ined  away.  Do  you  not  understand 
now,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"Yes — jes^*^  she  replied.  ''Oh,  Oliria,"  die  continued,  with  a 
abudder,  ''  this  is  a  hornble  affliction !" 

'^  Do  not  speak  <^  it  to  me,"  hastily  mterrupted  Mks  Hardisty.  **  I 
know  that  you  are  innocent,  and  I  would  rather  npt  know  more.  I  wish 
I  could  have  saved  you  from  it,  more  effectually  than  lam  now  trying  to 
saiw  you  from  its  ccmsequences." 

'<  But  about  Hmuy  ?"  whispered  Mrs.  Yorke. 

*^  Henry  will  be  found  all  right.  The  boy's  doubts  ware  excited  hefisrs 
saine :  did  you  notice  his  countenance  on  Friday,  when  Crane  and  Squire 
Hipgrave  were  here  ?  He  is  even  more  alive  to  tiie  dread  jmd  the  danger 
than  I,  and  this  {dan  was  as  mudi  his  as  mine,  for  he  met  me  half  way 
in  it.  There  is  no  fear  of  Henry :  deep  feeling  and  sound  sense  lie  under 
lu$  random  manner.  l>o  you  suggest  this  courae  to  your  hudban^  and 
be  assured  of  us.  Fortunately,  JfbrtuMOiefy^  Mr.  Yonce  did  not  speak 
while  Finch  was  in  the  room,  telling  of  Mr.  Louth's  murder,  and  none 
of  the  servants  know  but  what  Henry  Yorke  did  faring  the  newa  of  Mr. 
Janson's." 

II. 

"  Do  you  know  you  have  greatly  relieved  all  our  minds  ?"  cried  Sqnira 
Hipgrave,  linking  his  arm  within  Mr.  Y<»ke's  as  they,  and  tvro  or  tiiree 
mcure  gentlemen,  came  forth  from  the  inquest.  "  It  was  so  six^puhur  a 
thing  that  you,  or  Crane — whichever  it  might  have  been — should  know  of 
the  murder,  in  that  strange  way,  without  being  able  to  say  whence  you 
heard  of  it     In  short,  I  may  say,  a  suspicious  thing." 

<<The  fact  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Yorke,  confidentially,  <<  though  I  did 
not  choose  to  proclaim  it  before  the  coroner,  I  was  half  seas  over  tiiat 
night,  and  had  a  somewhat  confused  remembrance  of  what  passed.  Your 
good  salt  beef  at  luncheon,  squire,  made  me  drink  Hke  a  fish,  and;  not 
satisfied  with  that,  I  must  make  my  dinner  chiefly  of  drink,  for  my 
appetite  had  gone,  but  the  thirst  remained*  When  I  went  in,  I  did  not 
speak  of  what  Crane  and  his  wife  had  told  me— murder  is  not  a  topic  to 
frighten  women  with — and  after  dinner  I  dropped  askep.  Next  came 
in  Finch  with  her  tale,  which — as  the  woman  truly  says— I  heard  and 
did  not  contradict,  and  next  came  in  Henry  Yorke,  with  the  history  of 
Mr.  Janson's  murder.  What  more  natural  than  that  I — ^in  the  staile  I 
was — confounded  the  one  with  the  other,  and  assumed  that  both  ao- 
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counts  related  to  the  same  ?  Thus  it  happened.  And  had  it  not  been 
for  Miss  Hardisty  and  Henry  Yorke,  who,  when  you  and  Crane  left  on 
the  Friday  morning,  began  to  think  over  matters,  and  strove  to  set  me 
right,  I  snould  have  persisted  in  my  own  story  for  ever." 

"  Well,  any  way  I  am  glad  it  is  cleared  up." 

*'  That^s  an  intelligent  youth,  that  young  relation  of  yours,"  cried  Mr. 
Maskell.     "  How  well  he  gave  his  testimony  to-day !" 

"  A  superior  lad,"  remarked  Mr.  Yorke.  "  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
the  murderers  of  Louth  and  of  poor  Janson  were  not  the  same  ?" 

'^  Oh,  impossible.  The  villains  were  miles  away  at  the  time  Janson 
was  attacked.  A  very  disagreeable  thing  for  Mrs.  Yorke  to  have  been 
obliged  to  attend  the  inquest :  but,  you  see,  she  was  the  last  person,  so 
&r  as  we  have  heard,  that  saw  Janson  alive." 

^'Yes;  no  wonder  she  was  nervous.  There  is  some  idea  afloat  of 
Janson's  friends  here  subscribing  together,  and  offering  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  murderers,  is  there  not  ?"  continued  Mr.  Yorke. 

"We  are  talking  of  it." 

^'  I  should  wish  to  be  one,  and  contribute  my  share,"  returned  Mr. 
Yorke.  "The  sooner  the  murderers  are  discovered,  the  more  satis- 
factory it  will  be  for  the  neighbourhood.  Shameful,  so  to  upset  a 
peaceml  community.  It  has  had  such  an  effect  upon  my  household, 
especially  on  Mrs.  Yorke,  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  remain.  I  tell 
them  that  because  two  men  were  killed  in  one  night,  it  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  they  are  going  to  be ;  but  their  fears  are  aroused,  and  I  can 
make  no  impression.  However,  stop  or  go,  I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
join  in  offering  a  reward.  Mr.  Maskell,  have  the  goodness  to  remember 
that,  and  set  me  down  for  what  the  rest  contribute." 
.  lyf  r.  Yorke  went  home.  Mrs.  Yorke,  who,  as  the  reader  has  gathered, 
was  obliged  to  appear  at  the  inquest,  had  preceded  him.  She  met  him 
as  he  entered.     "Now,"  said  she,  "  what  is  to  be  your  course f" 

"  My  course !"  repeated  Mr.  Yorke,  with  a  keen  gaze  at  her  pale, 
resolute  &ce. 

"  Spare  me  from  descending  into  details,"  she  coldly  rejoined.  "  It 
is  enough  that  I  repeat  to  you  plainly  what  I  only  hinted  at  yestCT- 
day.  All  is  known  to  me,  to  Henry,  and  to  Olivia  Hardisty,  and  I 
have  seen  the  proofs  of  your  crime — your  washed-out  clothes  and  the 
broken  gun." 

A  mfdignant  expression  rose  to  his  countenance.  "  Who  has  dared 
to  visit  my  private  places  ?" 

;  :  "  I  have,"  she  replied.  "  I  stove  in  the  back  of  the  bureau.  Let  it 
pass  :  there  is  no  time  to  waste  words.  Henceforward  I  am  not  your 
wife,  Mr.  Yorke ;  no,  nor  your  friend ;  but  your  deadly  enemy.  But  for 
the  name  my  children  bear,  I  would  deliver  you  up  to  justice.  Eng- 
land can  no  longer  hold  us  both,  and  you  must  leave  it." 

"  Not  at  your  bidding,"  returned  Mr.  Yorke  ;  "  at  my  own  pleasure. 
It  has  latterly  been  a  cherished  plan  of  mine  to  travel  for  a  while,  and 
I  think  I  shall  put  it  in  practice." 

"  You  will  put  it  in  practice  for  good.  Go  where  you  will,  stay 
.where  you  will,  but  come  not  to  England.  You  may  enjoy  the  half  of 
your  property  for  your  life,  the  remainder  must  be  secured  to  noie. 
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Without  my  children  I  would  not  touch  a  stiver  of  it,  but  they  must  be 
properly  reared." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Yorke !  you  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
Suppose  I  do  not  choose  to  secure  it  to  you  ?" 

"  You  will  do  it,"  she  calmly  answered.  "  You  have  put  yourself  into 
my  power,  and  I  make  my  own  terms.  You  will  leave  your  home  to- 
day, and  proceed  to  London  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
your  solicitors.  In  a  month's  time  from  this,  if  you  are  still  in  England, 
I  will  proclaim  who  was  Edward  Janson's  murderer.  If  ever  you  set 
foot  on  English  soil,  should  it  be  twenty  years  to  come,I  will  proclaim  it : 
and  this  I  deliberately  swear.  You  have  taken  his  life,  you  have  made 
my  future  a  long  comrse  of  abject  terror,  shame,  and  misery,  you  have 
entailed  infamy  on  your  children.  The  same  land  cannot  now  contain 
us  and  you.  You  can  bid  them  farewell  to-day,  before  you  start,  if  you 
please ;  a  farewell  to  last  for  ever." 

Various  emotions  had  arisen  within  Mr.  Yorke :  but  amidst  them  all 
was  a  lively  consciousness  that  it  must  be :  not  only  that  he  had  too 
surely  put  himself  in  his  wife's  power,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety. 
The  awful  fact  had  already  stamped  itself  on  his  brain,  that  a  murderer 
is  never  safe ;  the  wing^  of  pursuit  seem  flying  after  bim  for  ever.  But 
for  that  wretched,  premature  avowal,  suspicion  would  not  have  pointed 
to  him.  ^'  What  madness  possessed  me  to  make  it  ?"  he  asked  himself, 
gnashing  his  cruel  teeth  in  fierce  anguish. 

What  indeed?  The  strange  fatality  of  self-betrayal  has  led  to  the 
doom  of  many  a  criminal,  besides  Mr.  Yorke. 

He  knew  that  he  must  henceforth  be  an  exile  from  his  land,  his  home, 
his  wife,  and  his  children  :  the  past  lay  behind  him,  red  and  irredeem- 
able ;  the  future  a  black  darkness.  *  Perspiration  broke  out  from  every 
pore,  and  he  turned  his  beseeching,  abject  eyes  on  his  late  wife. 

"  Elizabeth,  have  you  no  pity  for  me  ?" 

"  None,"  she  answered ;  "  my  only  feeling  is,  and  will  be,  one  of  re- 
sentment and  hatred.  I  never  lovea  you  ;  take  that  with  you  for  your 
comfort :  and  I  believe  the  reason  why  I  never  could  love  you  was,  that 
in  my  secret  soul  I  unconsciously  detected  the  germ  of  such  a  crime  in 
your  nature.  But  I  was  a  faithful  and  good  wife  to  you;  I  strove  to 
seem  a  loving  one;  I  would  everliave  been  so,  ever  have  so  striven;  and 
the  mad  jealousy^  that  came  over  you  was  utterly  and  totally  unfounded* 
When  that  poor  man  called  here,  not  many  minutes  before  you  killed 
him,  he  told  me  he  was  about  to  marry  Lucy  Maskell :  judge,  therefore, 
whether  there  could  have  been  a  shadow  of  wrong  feeling  between  us. 
Touch  me  not !"  she  cried,  shrinking  from  him  with  loathing,  as  he 
would  have  taken  her  hand;  "you  shall  never  touch  so  much  as  my  hand 
again.     Yours  is  red,  sir." 

Poor  criminal  I     His  own  wife,  whom  he  had  so  loved ! 

**  I  believe  I  have  said  all,"  continued  Mrs.  Yorke.  "  If  you  have  not, 
say  it ;  for  this  is  our  last  interview." 

The  words  sounded  to  him  as  a  bitter  mockery.  He  dared  to  gainsay 
none  of  the  arrangements,  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  so,  and  he 
might  not  offer  word  or  token  of  affection,  even  though  it  was  their  last 
farewell.     <'  Send  in  the  children  to  me,"  was  all  he  uttered. 

Mr.  Yorke  left  the  house  at  dusk,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
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London  by  the  laie  tmn,  left  to  be  a  fii^tiye  benceforth  on  tibe  face  of 
the  earth.  Mrs.  Yorke  stood  at  the  window  in  silence,  and  as  he  dis* 
appeared,  she  sank  on  a  chair,  almost  widiont  motion.  The  eicite- 
ment  which  had  buoyed  up  her  resolution  throughout  the  day,  deserted 
her  now. 

^  He  is  gone  for  ever,"  she  murmured  to  her  two  sharers  in  the  fatal 
secret.  ^  I  pray  you,  let  his  name  sink  into  oUivion.  Henry,  you  are 
but  a  boy  :  are  you  sure  of  yourself? — can  you  buiy  this  wretched  past 
as  e^Bsctually  as  if  it  had  not  been  ?" 

*'  Elizabeth,"  whispered  the  lad,  bending  over  her,  ^^  if  I  were  not  sure 
of  myself,  I  neyer  should  haye  undertaken  to  saye  him.  I  would  rather 
say  t»at  I  murdered  him  than  betray  Yorke;  for  your  and  the  children's 
aaLe,  and  our  own  good  name." 

Mrs.  Yorke  felt  that  she  might  securely  trust  him,  and  also  that 
her  miserable  husband  would  not  dare  to  transgress  the  ccmditions, 
or  attempt  to  return  to  England.  But  what  a  future  ¥ras  before 
her  !— *for  a  rankling  fear  must  eyer  be  at  work,  lacerating  her  uneasy 
and  remcMTseful  heart,  which  too  surely  whispered  that  her  own  early 
yanity  had  remotely  led  to  this.  Oh,  well  was  Mrs.  Janson  ayenged — 
when,  years  ago,  she  had  almost  ^plMsied  that  Elizabeth  Sherrington's 
life  should  be  one  of  retribution. 


WELLINGTON   IN   INDIA. 

Webb  it  possible  to  enhance  the  yeneration  with  which  eyery  Eng- 
lishman is  disposed  to  regard  the  career  of  our  greater  captain,  we 
belieye  that  such  a  consummation  would  be  produced  by  the  publication 
of  the  supplementary  yolume  of  despatdies  referring  to  the  Duke's  com- 
mand in  India.*  Eyery  page  teems  with  illustrations  oi  the  uniyersality 
of  Wellington's  genius.  No  matter  the  apparent  triviality  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  find  him  deyoting  to  it  that  earnest  attention  and  stem  resolve 
of  duty  which  led  to  such  glorious  results  in  the  after-part  of  his  career. 
This  yolume  goes  far  to  prove  that  Wellington's  was  no  accidental  lustre, 
but  that  he  was  by  nature  adapted  for  the  arduous  task  set  before  him^ 
and  the  self-training  he  appliea  was  evidently  the  onlymethod  by  which 
he  could  achieve  the  greatness  that  awaited  him.  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  make  certain  excerpts  illustrating  this  one-sidedneas  of 
his  mind,  and  showing  how,  under  all  circumstances,  duty  was  his 
mistress.  But  we  will  defer  these  for  a  moment,  while  taking  a  hasty 
glance  of  the  situation  of  India  at  the  period  when  Colon^  Arthur 
Wesley  arrived  there  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  33rd. 

Altnough  Tippoo  Sahib  had  been  defeated  in  1792  beneath  the  walls 
of  Seringapatam,  and  punished  by  the  loss  of  one  half  his  territcury,  these 

'  Despatches  and  Memoranda  of  F.M.  Arthur  Duke  of  Wd- 
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measares  only  served  to  oDhance  the  hatred  with  which  the  hloodUiixsty 

rot  regarded  his  conquerors.  Hence  he  was  delighted  at  hearing  of 
glorious  victories  gained  by  the  Republican  French,  and  lost  no  time 
in  sending  an  envoy  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  letters  to  the  Directory, 
by  both  of  which  Tippoo  offered  the  French  nation  an  eternal  allianoe, 
based  on  the  republican  principles  of  faith  and  honesty.  He  demanded 
an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000  Europeans  and  40,000  negroes,  who,  of 
course,  could  not  be  collected  at  the  Isle  of  France.  In  a  truly  Gallic 
fashion,  the  governor  consoled  Tippoo  by  a  promise  of  an  army  firom 
Europe,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  sent  a  small  force,  which  performed  the 
most  extraordinary  exploits  at  the  court  of  the  *'  Citizen-Sultan."  At 
Seringapatam  a  Jacobin  club  of  ninety-five  members  was  fcnrmed,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
over  the  whole  of  Asia.  Much  affected  by  these  movements,  Tippoo 
selected  a  French  captain,  Dubuc,  as  his  quartermaster-general,  and 
sent  him  off  to  Paris  as  his  plenipotentiary,  the  Sultan  promising,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  defer  hosidlities  by  every  pretext  until  the  Republican 
army  arrived  from  Europe  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  driving  the  '^  infidel 
vagabonds"  into  the  sea.  But  a  great  man  was  already  en  route  for 
Cfueutta,  destined  to  overthrow  aQ  diese  plausible  schemes. 

In  1797,  Sir  John  Shore  gave  in  his^  resignation,  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  desirous  that  Comwallis  should  return  to  India.  He, 
however,  preferred  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and  at  last,  after  much 
negotiation,  government  and  court  were  unanimous  in  their  choice  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley.  Wellesley  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Htt  and  of  the 
"aristocratic  war  of  principles"  against  the  French  Republic  As  a 
member  of  the  India  Board  and  friend  of  Lord  Comwallis,  he  w&s  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our  distant  possessions;  and  he  had 
already  displayed  his  business  capacity  and  decision  in  various  important 
matters.     It  might,  therefore,  be  confidently  expected  that  the  govemor- 

teneral,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  would  be  able  to  overcome  the 
ouble  danger  of  French  invasion  and  native  treachery.  Wellesley  fully 
responded  to  the  expectations  of  his  country ;  and  he  can  claim  with 
perfect  justice  the  name  and  glory  of  a  third  mimder  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire,  after  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings.  The  governor-general  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape  in  February,  1798,  where  he  displayed  his  boldness 
of  conduct  by  breaking  c^en  despatches  he  found  there  addressed  to  the 
secret  committee,  in  order  to  gain  the  latest  information,  and  be  prepared 
for  eventualities.  All  persons  and  news  agreed  as  to  the  facl;  of  Tippoo 
making  enormous  preparations,  and  that  he  was  forming  secret  treaties 
with  the  several  Mussulman  states  and  France  in  order  to  expel  the  British 
from  India.  At  the  same  time,  the  dubious  position  of  the  Nizam  and 
Scindiah,  who  had  several  Frenchmen  and  other  Europeans  in  tiieir 
service,  excited  the  attention  and  apprehension  of  the  Indian  government 
Thus  prepared  and  instructed,  the  new  governor-general  landed  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  17th  May,  1798,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  brothers 
Arthur  and  Henry^  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Cowley.  Preparations 
were  immecBately  made  £6r  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore, 
"  whose  existence  compromised  the  interests  of  Britam."  With  this 
short  summary,  we  wiU  xetum  to  the  volume  we  have  under  ooaside- 
raticm. 
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Although  there  is  no  doubt  the  publication  of  this  interesting  volume 
was  decided  on  long  prior  to  the  Indian  rebellion,  we  cannot  refiratin  from 
expressing  our  admiration  at  its  timely  appearance.  It  is  as  if  one  came 
from  the  dead  to  warn  us  of  our  Indian  perils,  and  proves  that  Welling- 
ton also  belonged  to  that  phalanx  of  far-sighted  men  who  believed  that 
terror  was  the  only  method  by  which  the  natives  could  be  permanently 
kept  in  check.  The  following  extract  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  doubtlessly 
was  when  first  written,  and  we  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  notice  of 
the  humanitarians : 

The  natives,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  much  misrepresented.  They  are 
the  most  mischievous,  deceitful  race  of  people  I  have  seen  or  read  of.  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  a  Hindoo  who  has  one  good  quality,  even  for  the  state  of 
society  in  his  own  country,  and  the  Mussulmans  are  worse  than  they.  Tbeir 
meekness  and  mildness  do  not  exist.  It  is  true  that  the  feats  which  have  been 
performed  by  Europeans  have  made  them  objects  of  fear;  but,  whenever  the 
disproportion  of  numbers  is  greater  than  usual,  they  imiformly  destroy  them  if 
they  can,  and  in  their  dealings  and  conduct  among  themselves  they  are  the 
most  atrociously  cruel  people  1  ever  heard  of.  There  are  two  circumstances  in 
this  country  wmch  must  occasion  cruelty,  and  deceit,  and  falsehood,  wherever 
they  exist.  First,  there  is  a  contempt  of  death  in  the  natives,  high  and  low, 
occasioned  by  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  both  sexes,  which  makes 
that  punishment  a  joke,  and  I  may  say  an  honour,  instead  of  what  it  is  in  our 
countrv.  All  our  punishments  ahnost  are  the  same,  excepting  imprisonment 
and  whipping,  which  occasion  loss  of  caste,  and  are,  therefore,  reckoned  too 
severe  for  the  comimon  crimes  for  which  they  inflict  them  at  home.  The 
punishments  of  the  Mussulman  governments  are  precisely  in  the  same  state. 
The  Hindoos  don't  care  for  them,  excepting  they  occasion  loss  of  caste :  and 
the  Mussulmans  now  are  so  nearly  Hindoos,  that  thiey  have  not  a  better  eSect 
upon  them.  Secondly,  there  is  no  punishment  for  perjury  either  in  the  Hindoo 
or  the  Mussulman  law.  Their  learned  say  that  God  punishes  that  crime,  and, 
therefore,  man  ought  not ;  and  as  oaths  are,  notwithstanding,  administered,  and 
believed  in  evidence,  no  man  is  safe  in  his  person  or  property,  let  the  govern- 
ment be  ever  so  good.  The  consequence  of  aU  this  is,  tliat  there  is  more  per- 
jury in  the  town  of  Calcutta  alone  than  there  is  in  all  Europe  taken  together; 
and  in  every  other  great  town  it  is  the  same. 

A  very  valuable  paper,  also,  as  it  would  seem,  written  for  the  present 
crisis,  is  called  a  <' Memorandum  on  Ben^."  In  a  recently-published 
pamphlet  the  author  strove  to  prove  that  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Com- 
pany caused  injury  to  Beugal,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Europeans 
should  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  bring  in  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
due  cultivation  of  the  country.  This  proposition  meets  with  Colonel 
Wesley's  strenuous  opposition : 

The  policy  of  the  Company's  government  has  hitherto  been  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  residence  of  Europeans  in  India ;  and  it  has  been  grounded 
upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  a  res{)ect  for  the 
British  name  and  character,  which,  it  is  feared,  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
would  tend  to  remove,  as  well  as  upon  the  danger  which  would  result  were  they 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  language  and  character  of  the  natives  in  their  ter- 
ritories, and  then  to  enter  the  service  of  the  native  princes.  If  an  unrestrained 
intercourse  hitherto  would  have  produced  either  of  these  effects,  it  is  equally  djm- 
gerous  at  the  present  moment,  even  although  every  British  subject  should  become 
a  proprietor,  and  from  some  events  which  have  taken  place  lately,  it  is  more  thaui 
ever  necessary  for  the  Company  to  prevent  the  resort  of  Europeans  to  BengaL 
....    By  the  violence  of  the  langiuige  and  of  the  sentiments  which  are  held 
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forth  in  the  "  Remarks,"  by  the  bitter  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  British 
government  and  connexion,  the  sentiments  of  the  Company's  civil  servants,  and 
of  those  who  reside  in  India  by  the  Company's  license,  are  very  apparent ;  how 
much  more  violent  would  they  be,  if  they  were  proprietors  of  a  sou,  for  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  whose  inhabitants  they  now  so  violently  contend.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  likewise  make  India  their  home ;  and  thus  Great 
Britain  would  lose  its  strongest  hold  upon  their  allegiance — their  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  However  desirable,  therefore,  it  may  be  that  the 
natives  of  India  should  obtain  the  advantage  of  British  skill  and  management 
in  agriculture,  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  Company  should  suffer  its  servants,  or 
those  who  reside  in  India  by  its  license,  to  become  proprietors  of  land. 

But  Wellington  could,  at  the  same  time,  detect  the  faults  committed 
by  the  Company;  and  he  strongly  urges  in  the  same  Memorandum  that 
markets  should  be  established  throughout  the  country,  which  would 
enable  the  cultivator  at  all  times  to  sell  his  produce  without  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  long  carriage,  which  would  ensure  a  uniformity  of  price, 
and  save  the  country  from  that  worst  of  evils  by  which  it  had  so  fre- 
quently been  afflicted — a  famine.  At  the  same  time,  he  urges  that 
roads  should  be  made  between  the  principal  towns,  and  the  inland  navi- 
gation fostered.  From  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Discipline  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Army,"  and  full  of  most  valuable  information,  we  take 
the  following  excerpt,  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  late  events : 

From  the  promotion  being  general  throughout  the  line  in  Bengal,  and  from 
the  constant  practice  of  removing  officers  from  one  corps  to  another  whenever 
they  please,  not  only  the  army  is  not  disciplined,  but  it  is  much  more  expensive 
than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  infantry  there  consists  of  three  regiments  of 
Europeans,  and,  at  present,  fourteen  regiments  of  Sepoys.  These  are  distributed 
almost  equally  in  six  stations  :  whereby  three  are  in  Bengal  and  Bahar,  where  the 
troops  get  half  batta ;  one  in  Benares,  where  they  get  full  batta ;  and  two  in 
Oude,  where  they  get  double  fuU  batta.  The  stations  in  Bengal  and  Bahar 
make  detachments  to  different  places,  where  full  batta  is  likewise  given.  The 
staff  of  every  army  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  its  line,  and  every  corps  gives 
a  part  of  it.  In  every  army  each  corps  has  a  number  of  officers  absent  from  ill- 
health,  or  on  furlough,  or  from  other  causes.  In  the  Bengal  army,  from  the 
practice  of  removing  officers  from  their  corps  when  they  desure  it,  the  regiments 
m  Bengal  and  Bahar  have  all  the  staff  posted  to  them,  all  the  sick,  and  nearly 
all  those  on  furlough.  Those  in  Benares  and  in  Oude  have  nearly  sdl  the 
effective  officers  of  the  army.  Even  those  who  remain  posted  to  a  regiment 
within  the  provinces  are  detached ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  regiment  at 
one  of  the  town  stations  without  an  officer  excepting  the  commanding  officer, 
who  always  receives  full  batta,  and  the  adjutant  and  quartermaster,  who  receive 
very  large  allowances ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  that  every  officer  in  the  Company's  service  present  in  Bengal  re- 
ceives either  full  or  double  full  batta,  or  is  upon  the  staff.  The  expense, 
therefore,  is  enormous. 

The  governor-general,  when  fully  prepared  for  war,  proceeded  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Tippoo,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  despot  prevented  any 
satisfactory  result.  Colonel  Wellesley  was,  in  fact,  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Seringapatam  when  Tippoo's  refusal  to  receive  an  ambassa- 
dor prevented  the  mission.  The  government  of  India  was  at  this  period 
in  a  very  critical  position ;  it  was  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  and  the  con- 
tinental wars  prevented  any  large  body  of  troops  being  sent  out  from 
home.  Still,  it  was  so  evident  that  Tippoo  meant  hostilities,  that  every 
sacrifice  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  maintain  the  army  in  a  state  of 
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efficiency.  Among  the  despatches  are  several  that  will  he  truly  invala- 
ahle  to  military  men,  in  which  Colonel  Wellesley  displays  his  organising 
faculties  in  a  wonderful  manner.  In  fact,  the  Iron  Duke's  movements 
most  resemhle  those  of  the  chess-player,  who  combines  a  marvellous 
variety  of  moves,  apparently  trivial  in  themselves,  hut  inevitahly  leading 
to  the  desired  termination.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  his  prejudice 
peep  out  now  and  then ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  draft  oi  a  letter 
to  Lieut-Colonel  Cotton,  now  Viscount  Combermere :  "  That  I  beg  to 
know  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  his  sergeant ;  that  in  general  I 
have  an  objection  to  making  officers  of  people  from  the  ranks;  that  I 
can't  go  to  him."  But,  in  those  days,  such  sentiments  were  very  conunon 
in  our  army,  and  the  successful  promotion  of  French  privates  was  no 
recommendation  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  in  our  own. 

The  plot  was  now  thickening,  and  the  final  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Mysore  Sultan.  The  Nizam  had  been 
forcibly  persuaded  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Briti^  alli- 
ance ;  the  French  leaders  had  been  expelled  firom  the  Hyderabad  territory, 
smd  the  troops  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  government.  At 
Poonah,  the  Peshwa,  under  the  influence  of  his  minister,  Nana  Farnewis, 
was  intriguing  against  the  British,  and  while  promising  them  his  assistance 
in  the  event  of  hostilities,  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Mysore  to  march 
against  the  Nizam  and  punish  him  for  bis  treachery  to  the  native  cause. 
The  time  for  action  had  arrived  ;  the  Nizam's  contingent  of  6000  infieuitry 
and  10,000  cavalry  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Arthur 
Wellesley  (as  he  had  now  begun  to  write  his  name)  ;  and,  on  the  22i^ 
of  February,  1 799,  war  was  declared,  and  the  British  troops  marched  on 
Mysore.  Our  forces  consisted  of  43,000  men  of  all  arms,  vn\k  upwards 
of  100  guns,  some  being  of  very  heavy  calibre.  Tippoo  opposed  them 
at  the  head  of  60,000,  also  provided  with  the  requisite  artillery,  hut  he 
had  only  ninety  Europeans  in  his  service.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  Wellesley  received  that  historic  check  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made  by  partisan  writers,  and  which  was,  at  any  rate,  the  only 
fiulure  ^t  can  be  attributed  to  him  through  the  whole  of  bis  glorious 
career.     We  will  describe  it  in  the  hero's  own  words : 

TO  THE  BAEL  OF  MOBNINGTOK. 

Camp  before  Seringapatam,  18th  April,  1799. 
My  deas  MoB^nNGTONj—Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  6th  instant,  we  have, 
by  the  junction  of  the  Bombay  army,  been  enabled  to  take  up  such  a  position  as 
makes  it  as  certain  as  these  things  can  be,  that  we  shall  very  shortly  be  in  pos- 
session of  Seringapatam.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  we  made  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  outposts,  which,  at  least  on  my  side,  was  not  quite  so  successful  as 
might  have  been  wished.  The  fact  was,  that  the  night  was  very  dark,  that  the 
enemy  expected  us,  and  were  strongly  posted  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
We  lost  an  officer  killed,  and  others  and  some  men  wounded  (of  the  33rd) ;  and 
at  last,  as  I  could  not  find  out  the  post  which  it  was  desirable  I  should  oocui^, 
I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attack,  the  enemy  having  also  retired  from  the 
post.  In  the  morning  they  reoccupied  it,  and  I  attacked  it  again  at  davlight, 
and  carried  it  with  ease  and  little  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  5th 
and  the  day  of  the  6th,  the  general  was  enabled  to  occupy  a  line  of  posts  which 
gave  complete  seciuity  to  his  camp  till  the  Bombay  army  joined,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  enable  him  to  commence  his  operations  for  the  siege  with  advantage. 
I  got  a  Slight  touch  on  the  knee,  from  which  I  have  felt  no  inconveniencei,  on 
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the  night  of  the  5th ;  and  I  have  come  to  a  detennmation,  when  in  mj  powee, 
never  to  suffer  an  attack  to  be  made  by  night  upon  an  enemy  who  is  prepared 
and  strongly  posted,  and  whose  posts  have  not  been  reconnoitred  by  daylight. 
We  remained  m  the  posts  which  we  occupied  on  the  6th,  till  the  Bombay  army 
joined  on  the  14ith.  It  crossed  the  river  on  the  16th,  and  yesterday  occupied  a 
post  close  to  the  fort,  which  gives  us  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  cany 
our  object  without  much  difficulty. 

Tippoo  Sultan  marched  to  meet  the  invaders ;  but  he  was  beaten,  and 
forced  to  &11  back  on  the  capital.  Fresh  negotiations  were  attempted, 
but  led  to  no  result.  Tippoo  would  not  yield  to  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions offered  him.  Hostilities  recommenced,  and  the  Sultan  fell  fighting 
in  Seringapatam,  at  the  hands  of  a  private  soldier.  The  embassies 
whicli  Tippoo  had  sent  out  met  with  no  response  :  the  letters  forwarded 
to  him  from  Napoleon  were  intercepted  by  the  English,  and  the  Persians, 
on  receiving  an  intimation  of  the  British  successes,  dismissed  the  envoys 
most  unceremoniously.  The  riches  lefk  by  Tippoo  were  at  first  muck 
exag^rated  ;  instead  of  amounting  to  eight  or  ten  crores  of  rupees,  ther 
hardly  exceeded  one-fifth  of  that  amount.  The  army  set  aside  100,0001. 
as  the  share  of  the  governor-general,  and  the  East  India  House  assented 
to  the  proposition.  Lord  Momington,  however,  declined ;  for  he  would 
not  rob  his  brave  fellows  of  their  hard  earnings.  At  length,  the  Com- 
pany arranged  matters  by  granting  him  an  annuity  of  5000L  for 
twenty  years,  which  was  afterwards  prolongated.  Cc^onel  W^esleyls 
share  of  the  prize  money  amounted  to  3000  pagodas  in  jewels  and  about 
7000  in  money,  and  he  prc^osed  to  repay  his  brother  money  he  had 
advanced  for  tibe  purchase  of  his  lieutenant*colonelcy ;  but  uits  Lord 
Momington  strenuously  refused.  At  the  same  time^  however.  Colonel 
Welleslej  writes  to  his  brother  in  bitter  terms  of  the  treatment  he  has 
received,  and  ominously  terminates  the  paragraph,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  expenses  entsdled  by  the  high  command  he  holds  and  the  want  of 
compensation,  with  the  wtsrds,  "  The  consequence  is,  that  I  am  ruined.*' 
In  religions  matters  the  colonel  seems  to  have  acted  with  consideraUe 
liberality^  as  is  proved  by  the  ft^owing  letter  addressed  to  Colonri 
Doveton,  dated  24th  of  December,  1799 : 

Within  these  few  days  I  have  recfived  an  application  from  a  very  respectable 
man  (P6re  Dubois)  to  have  returned  to  their  husbands  the  wives  of  aliout  two  hun- 
dred Cfaoistians,  and  other  Christian  unmarried  women,  whom  Tippoo  had  carried 
off  from  their  hnsbands  and  frieaids  upon  differait  occasions  when  he  visited  the 
Malabar  Coast  and  Caaara^  and  who  w^re  placed,  and  are  now  supposed  to  be^ 
in  his  zenana.  I  have  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  although  the  refusal 
is  unjust,  because,  the  Company  having  t^J^en  this  family  und^  its  proted^lQii, 
it  is  not  proper  that  anything  akould  be  done  which  can  disgrace  it  m  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  worid,  or  whicm  ean  in  the  most  remote  degree  cast  a  shade  unoa 
the  dead,  or  violate  the  feelij^  of  those  who  are  alive.  Le  Pdre  Dubois  fits 
made  anoth^  request  upon  this  subject  which  can  do  neither,  and  he  places  It 
upcm  such  strong  grounds,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  to  refuse  coAr 
plianoe.  He  says  that  the  husbands  of  these  women,  who  were  taken  from 
them  in  the  most  indecent  and  tyraonical  manner,  accompanied  by  acts  of 
cruelty  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  here  to  detail,  are  desirous  of  marrying  again; 
and  he  mjQ  that  be  cannot  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  unless  he  aseertdns 
whether  the  former  wives  are  really  alive.  The  means  of  ascertaining  this  fact 
are  possible,  and  therefore,  until  they  are  resorted  to^  he  will  not  perform  the 
ceremony.    This  appears  to  me  so  reasonable,  that  I  have  not  thought  it  proper 
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to  refase  compliance ;  and  I  have  accordingly  desired  to  have  a  list  of  the 
Christian  women  still  alive  in  the  MaJital.  &me  difficulty  has  been  made  in 
^yin^  it,  and  I  have  not  received  it  yet,  but  I  hope  to  get  it  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  understand  that  many  of  these  women  went  to  Vellore  with  the  princes,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  endeavour  to  procure  a  list  of  those  who 
are  still  alive.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  on  representing  the  cause  of  the  re- 
quest, and  upon  giving  an  assurance  that  it  is  not  intended  to  ask  for  a  single 
woman,  the  good  sense  of  the  young  men  will  induce  them  to  ^rant  what  we  are 
obliged  to  ask.  I  must  observe  that,  although  I  have  given  this  assurance  here, 
and  press  you  to  give  it  at  Vellore,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  \i  the  matter 
came  before  government,  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  give  up  every  woman  of 
them.  Justice  and  all  our  prejudices  and  passions  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Christians,  and  there  is  nothmg  which  can  induce  the  government  to  refrain 
from  doing  what  is  just,  excepting  the  consideration  which  I  have  above  men- 
tioned has  weight  with  me,  wnich,  after  all,  is  only  one  of  policy,  and  that  of 
not  a  very  urgent  nature.  If  the  princes  and  the  family  here  carry  their  preju- 
dices so  far  as  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  reasonable  request  of  P^re  Dubois, 
the  granting  of  which  will  enable  him  to  remove  much  of  the  inconvenience  and 
grievance  suffered  in  consequence  of  Tippoo*s  tyranny  and  injustice  in  this  in- 
stance, I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  ot  forwarding  to  government  the  whole 
that  has  passed  on  this  subject,  and  the  result  will  be  then,  most  probably,  that 
government  will  give  orders  that  not  only  every  Christian  woman,  but  every 
woman  detained  in  the  zenana  against  her  will,  may  be  allowed  to  depart. 

As  commandant  of  Seringapatam,  the  most  varied  duties  fell  upon 
Colonel  Wellesley.  We  find  him  at  one  moment  writing  a  note  of 
friendly  warning  to  an  officer  who  had  forgotten  his  position ;  next,  draw- 
ing up  admirable  reports  on  prize  money ;  having  elaborate  plans  of  the 
city  drawn  up,  and  the  walls  placed  in  a  state  of  defence ;  detaching 
troops  to  put  down  insurrection,  and  settling  the  price  of  flour  at  market. 
And,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  he  had  yet  one  more  office 
to  perform,  in  writing  to  his  brother  and  imparting  to  him  his  views  on 
many  knotty  points.  Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  truly 
fraternal  feeling  existing  between  the  governor-general  and  the  plain 
colonel ;  in  truth,  Arthur  Wellesley  seems  always  to  have  been  the  head 
of  the  family,  to  whom  the  others  looked  for  advice,  no  matter  what  his 
own  social  position  might  be.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  business,  we 
come  across  passages  like  the  following^  which  seem  written  expressly  for 
to-day,  so  full  of  truth  will  they  be  found: 

In  the  wars  which  we  may  expect  in  India  in  future  we  must  look  to  quick 
and  light  movements ;  and  we  ought  always  to  be  in  that  state  to  be  able  to 
strike  a  blow  as  soon  as  a  war  might  become  evidently  necessary.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  hiring  bullocks  (and  even  good  ones)  to  draw  our  guns,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  during  the 
time  that  the  other  preparations  might  be  making ;  but  for  these,  as  heretofore, 
there  would  be  no  drivers ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  army  would  be  collected 
and  prepared  to  move,  the  bullocks,  as  usual,  would  be  either  dead  or  unfit  for 
service.  Therefore,  I  insist  upon  it,  that,  whether  the  bullocks  are  kept  or  not, 
the  corps  of  bullock-drivers  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  service  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  even  if  to  pay  the  expense  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
away  a  regiment  of  Europeans,  or  to  disband  one  of  Sepoys.  But  the  bullock- 
drivers  make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  and,  therefore, 
considering  the  small  expense  atte;iding,  and  the  great  advantage  of  having  3500 
trained  cattle  in  good  order  when  the  army  is  to  take  the  fielct  I  would  not  re- 
commend that  their  numbers  should  be  at  all  diminished. 
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Among  other  questions  brought  before  Colonel  Wellesley's  notice  was 
one  relating  to  the  pay  of  subalterns  serving  in  India.  A  petition  was 
presented,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  pay,  with  the  strictest  economy, 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  Colonel  Wellesley 
had  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  it  with  his  approbation,  and  forwarding  it 
to  the  secretary  of  government.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  Company  pre- 
ferred its  old  system  of  false  economy,  else  the  complaints  rife  of  officers 
being  subtracted  from  the  strength  of  their  regiments  and  placed  in  staff 
appointments  would  not  be  now  so  audible.  During  this  period  of  com- 
parative inaction  on  the  part  of  the  commandant,  the  troops  were 
engaged  in  restoring  tranquillity  in  Mysore.  The  people  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  change  of  government,  and  the  few  chiefs  who  dared 
to  stand  out  were  rapidly  subjugated.  The  native  troops  cantoned  in 
the  surrounding  forts  were  summoned  to  surrender,  and  in  any  instance 
of  refusal  were  treated  with  considerable  severity.  The  Mahratta  chief- 
tain, Doondiah,  occupied  \  British  division  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
even  attempted  to  maintain  an  independent  position  within  the  frontiers 
of  Mysore.  Doondiah  possessed  all  the  qualities  required  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  princely  family.  He  was  the  boldest  and  most  daring  robber  in 
the  whole  of  his  daring  band.  The  Mahratta  soon  gained  a  great  repu- 
tation, not  only  in  the  Deccan,  but  in  Hindostau;  and  he  gradually 
became  the  centre  of  the  discontent  prevailing  against  the  unbelievers. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  anxiously  watched  his  movements,  and  awaited 
the  first  gleam  of  success  to  rise  in  their  turn.  The  peace  of  India  de- 
manded the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous  man,  and  Arthur  Wellesley 
had  the  distinction  of  conquering  him — the  first  brilliant  deed  in  the 
triumphant  career  of  the  great  field-marshal.  But  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  presept  volume,  and  we  shall 
probably  be  able  to  describe  it  more  fully  on  the  appearance  of  the  other 
promised  volume. 

We  have  sought  to  adhere  to  a  continuous  narrative  in  our  examina- 
tion of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work,  and  we  have,  consequently, 
been  compelled  to  omit  much  valuable  detail.  As  throwing  a  light  on 
Wellington's  character,  such  a  volume  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  consulted  by  any  future  writer  of  the  great  hero's  life. 
But  no  extracts  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  labour  to  which  Colonel  Wellesley  devoted  himself  without  a 
murmur,  or  the  admirable  modesty  he  evinces  when  describing  any 
brilliant  achievement  in  which  he  has  personally  been^  engaged.  We  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  a  consciousness  that  it  has  rendered  us 
more  familiar  with  the  Iron  Duke  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
Hence  we  await  with  considerable  impatience  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume,  for  it  will  be  devoted  to  great  events  of  history,  and  to 
those  brilliant  deeds  which  attracted  popular  attention  to  the  *^  Sepoy 
General,"  and  ended  by  forcing  on  government  the  conviction  that  he 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  stemmmg  the  tide  of  Napoleon's  apocryphal 
success. 
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MONODY  ON  THE  LATE  VISCOUNT  STRANGFOED : 

BBTTBB  KNOWN  AB  THE  HON.  COEOBOB  SXXTHK. 

By  W.  Charles  Kbnt. 

I  NEVER  knew  thee ;  thou  wert  but  a  name 
Full  of  rare  promise  of  thy  future  fame  : 
I  never  grasped  that  manly  hand,  of  thine 
That  wrote  so  oft  for  me  tne  nervous  line — 
For  me  but  as  for  others  penned  the  page 
Where  spoke  through  words  of  youth  the  thoughts  of  age : 
The  "word"  that  vibrates  and  the  "thought"  that  glows 
Alike  in  virile  verse  and  rhythmic  proy. 
For  ready  to  thy  grasp  Erato's  lyre 
Thrilled  mto  music  at  thy  touch  of  fire  : 
And  readier  yet  thy  lips  awoke  the  sound 
Great  Clio's  resonant  trumpet  shrills  around — 
The  herwc  breathings  of  the  horn  of  war, 
The  bugle  notes  that  herald  Victory's  car. 
These  were  the  tones  thy  Fancy  loved  to  hear. 
The  grand  Historic  strains  to  tnee  so  dear. 
Generous  thy  sympathies,  thy  tastes  refined; 
Thy  candid  speech  the  mirror  of  thy  mind : 
Abhorrinff  from  thy  soul  whate'er  seemed  base — 
Thy  pity  knew  no  bar  of  creed  or  race. 
Ne'er  lowliest  ranks  in  vain  to  thee  could  call — 
Thy  comprehensive  love  embraced  them  all. 
Thme  was  the  pensive  lay  that  sang  so  well 
The  youth,  the  dreams,  the  glory  of  Carrel : 
Thine  were  the  plaintive  sighs,  so  sad,  so  sweet. 
That  tracked  with  tears  the  Stuart  in  retreat : 
And  thine  the  hopes  eclectic  as  thy  lore 
Aye  from  the  dust  of  ruin  wont  to  soar ! 
Bright  hopes  avenging  clad  in  radiant  steel. 
With  silvery  helm,  and  knightly  sour  on  heel. 
Grown  as  fifom  dnu^-teeth — ^witn  blood  for  dew- 
Where  dread  La  "Vend^  sprang  in  arms  to  view ! 
Or  wilder  hopes,  like  those  that  nerved  thy  song. 
As  once  the  thews  of  the  insurgent  throng — 
The  mob*  that  from  St.  Antoine's  squalid  lair 
Rose  in  the  might,  the  "  grandeur  of  despair !" 
Not  idly  there  thy  keen  eyes  sagely  scanned, 
'Mid  tlie  wild  rusn  of  that  ensanguined  band, 
The  giant  forms  that  iiom  the  fiery  flood 
B.ose  like  earth's  monsters  from  h^  primal  nmd: 
Creatures  oi  Horror — even  whose  memories  soil 
Foul  paces  whence  calm  student-eyes  recodl. 
Pages  wnere  History,  while  her  hand  records 
The  crash  of  empires  and  the  clash  of  swords. 
Brands  to  eternal  scorn  a  demon  crew 
Darker  than  even  weird  Dante's  pencil  drew : 
Dire  Lords  of  HI,  whose  phantoms  swept  again 
Down  the  strong  current  of  thy  lyric  strain : — 
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Stentorian  Mirabeau,  with  glance  of  fire. 

Thunder  his  voice,  the  lightning's  gleam  his  ire; 

Infuriate  Danton,  whose  all-danng  will 

Ex)ured  to  his  honnds  one  pitiless  mandate — Kill ; 

Camille,  th'  Erostratus  whose  reckless  brand 

Pired  the  proud  fane,  the  glory  of  the  land ; 

With  Tulture-gaze  and  Ehadamanthine  brain. 

Judge  in  that  human  hell,  the  ^e  Varennes ;  * 

The  foul-mouthed  prophet  of  th'  assassin  horde, 

Marat,  who  died  by  wnat  his  heart  adored ; 

Pale,  gentle  Couthon,  from  whose  dulcet  lips 

Pell  writhing  words  that  stung  like  scorpion  whips ; 

And,  old  in  crime,  St.  Just,  in  years  so  young. 

Death  in  his  grasp,  and  music  on  his  tongue ; 

And  last  and  worst,  'mid  all  those  forms  of  fear. 

The  King  of  Terror — grimly  Bx)bespierre. 

These  were  the  horrent  shades,  thy  Sybil  cries. 

Called  by  the  spell-words  of  thy  verse  to  rise ; 

These  were  the  grizzly  shapes  thy  voice,  young  Seer, 

Bade  in  the  circle  of  thy  song  appear ! 

But  not  alone  on  ghastly  names  revikd 

Pell  thy  calm  gaze,  so  searching,  yet  so  mild: 

Patrician  though  thy  blood,  it  glowed  while  grew 

Bright  'neath  tnv  touch  the  ramant  deeds  it  drew. 

When— as  at  valour's  summons  leaps  the  blade — 

Thy  Pride  of  Endred  owned  the  Pride  of  Trade. 

Then  in  impassioned  t^nes  thy  patriot  tongue 

The  Merchant  Princes  of  our  island  sung — 

Sung  how  their  Sax<m  ruk  made  Britons  free. 

The  liords  of  Earth,  the  ''  Seigneurs  of  the  Sea/' 

Such  was  thine  earliest  utterance ;  such  the  voice 

Thy  boyhood  breathed  through  themes,  of  all,  thy  choice ; 

Those  themes,  that  utterance  told  with  equal  truth 

Th*  ingenuous  ardour  of  thy  genial  youth. 

Nor  did  thine  opening  manhood  e'er  disdain 

To  act  the  teachings  symboUed  in  thy  strain. 

Pair  dawned  thy  life  when  Genius  marked  in  thee 

The  brilliant  traits  of  bright^yed  €k)ningsby. 

Alas !  the  radiant  future  ne'er  attsuned. 

The  power  unsought,  the  glory  never  gained. 

Alas !  the  meed  tny  fading  hopes  soon  gave : 

Death  thy  sole  guerdon,  and  thy  goal — ^a  grave ! 

Mourn  we  thy  fove,  too,  fallen  on  evil  times— 

Thy  death-bell  jarring  *mid  thy  marrif^-chimes. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  heart !     Lie,  noble  head. 

Calm  'mid  we  ranks  of  thy  ancestral  dead ! 

The  strife  with  thee  is  over :  grief  and  pain 

May  never  break  thy  tranauil  sleep  again. 

Trite  though  it  be,  nt  emblem  for  thy  tomb 

A  broken  column — symbol  of  thy  doom. 

Vainly  for  thee  of  fame  Earth's  bay- wreath  teUs : 

Of  life  not  vainly.  Heaven's  bright  asphodels. 

Rest,  then,  with  nervdess  hand  and  ijtt  unstrung'— 

Great  deeds  unacted,  and  sweet  sob^  unsung : 

Thy  loved  ambition  as  a  thing  despised — 

Thy  life  a  dream  divinely  reidised. 
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MACKNIGHrS  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  BURKE  * 

Our  great  statesmen  of  the  last  century  have  certainly  not  been  blest 
with  the  best  of  biographers.  If  Chatham  is  still  a  great  name  amongst 
us,  he  has  hardly  to  thank  Mr.  Thackeray  for  it — we  mean,  of  course, 
the  Beverend  Francis,  who  wrote  heavily  in  quartos,  not  (millefois  non) 
Mr.  William  Makepeace,  who  writes  (and  long  may  he  write)  so  lightly 
in  numbers.  Of  the  younger  Pitt  we  have  no  satisfactory  biography. 
Sheridan  has  fared  better  in  this  respect,  thanks  to  a  fellow-countryman 
of  genius ;  but  even  Moore's  Life  of  Richard  Brinsley  is  open  to  stric- 
tures of  no  trivial  sort.  Fox's  life  remains  to  be  written — a  sentence 
that  will  too  probably  hold  good  even  after  Lord  John  Russell  has  re- 
deemed his  promise  :  at  least  it  is  only  the  veiy  sanguine  who  anticipate 
a  c<Hnplete  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  in  the  forthcoming  volumes  of 
that  noble  lord.  May  he  pleasantly  disappoint  us,  notwithstanding,  and 
prove  us  false  prophets,  and  himself  a  master  in  biography !  As  for 
Edmund  Burke,  it  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that  Mr.  Prior  s  work  is  of  a 

auality  to  warn  off  aU  subsequent  essayists  in  the  same  field,  any  more 
lian  his  Life  of  Goldsmith  had  the  right,  as  it  certainly  has  not  had  the 
power,  to  quash  the  labours  of  Mr.  John  Forster. 

The  ground  was  quite  open,  then,  to  a  writer  of  ability  and  ambition ; 
and  a  large  enough  public  has  been  interested  (whetner  by  political 
attraction  or  repulsion)  in  '^  Benjamin  Disraeli :  a  Biogpraphy,"  and  in 
'<  A  History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Viscount 
Palmerston,"  to  ensure  a  demand  for  this  new,  more  aspiring,  and  far 
more  elaborate  work  of  the  hitherto  anonymous  author.  In  his  preface, 
Mr.  Macknight  '^  unfeignedly  admits  many  obligations"  to  all  his  prede- 
cessors, whose  labours  he  in  no  degree  wbhes  to  depreciate  ;  but  he  quite 
safely  and  justifiably  believes  it  will  be  candidly  allowed,  that,  *^  from 
the  scope  of  the  design,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attempted 
to  present  in  one  view  the  different  private  and  public  events  which  dis- 
tinguished the  career  of  so  eminent  a  speculative  philosopher  and  practi- 
cal politician,  there  is  between  this  work,  and  any  existing  biography  of 
Burke,  very  little  in  common. 

'^  In  truth,  the  political  life  of  Burke,  as  illustrated  by  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  has  hitherto  not  been  even  faintly  sketched.  Yet  it  may 
be  said  more  emphatically  of  his  career  than  that  of  any  other  author  or 
politician,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  private  history  and  works 
of  the  man  from  his  times  ;  for,  more  than  almost  any  other  individual, 
he  lived  intensely  and  fervently  among  the  events  of  his  generation. 
With  such  rare  powers  for  vivifying  flie  past,  it  was  the  present  as  it 
might  influence  the  future,  and  the  past  only  as  it  might  illuminate  the 
present,  that  peculiarly  occupied  his  attention.  He  was  no  dreamer. 
He  was  no  recluse.  Above  all,  he  was  no  mere  man  of  letters,  thinking 
of  what  was  to  be  written,  and  not  of  what  was  to  be  done."     For,  as 

*  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke.  By  Thomas  Macknight, 
Author  of  "The  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  a  Literary  and  PoUUcal  Bio- 
graphy," &C.    Vols.  I.,  IL    London:  Chapman  and  HalL    1858. 
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Mr.  Macknight  goes  on  to  remark,  ^  it  was  from  the  active  world  as  it  was 
stirring  around  him,  that  Burke's  eloquence  derived  its  inspiration  and 
his  wisdom  received  its  application  :  hence  it  is  that  his  times,  as  they 
influenced  him,  and  as  he  influenced  them,  form  so  important  and  indis* 
pensable  a  foreground  to  any  satisfactory  delineation  of  his  individual 
character,  or  any  intelligible  estimate  of  his  imperishable  works.  Sepa*» 
rately  they  illustrate  one  another,  though  it  is  only  when  they  are  asso- 
ciated together  that  they  form  a  complete  and  instructive  whole." 

It  was  while  composing  two  essays  on  Burke's  career,  whieh  appeared 
six  or  seven  years  ago  in  Fraser^s  Magazine^  that  Mr.  Macknight  was 
first  struck  with  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  statesman's  life  to  a  care* 
ful  analysis.  His  rule,  he  states,  has  been  to  accept  as  far  as  possible  no 
statement  at  second-hand ;  but  to  inspect  documents,  tp  examine  dates, 
and  by  always  taking  Burke's  own  account  of  facts  as  the  groundwork 
for  all  deductions,  to  separate  truth  from  error.  His  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  his  hero  will  appear,  to  some  critics,  to  be  prejudicial  to  this 
discriminating  or  sifting  process.  Burke's  own  account,  they  will  think, 
is  too  sure  to  be  taken  by  him,  purely  and  simply,  wholly  and  solely,  to 
allow  of  an  impartial  separation  of  truth  from  error.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Macknight  is  none  of  your  nil  admirari  sort.  He  profoundly  venerates 
the  great  man  whose  biography  he  has  undertaken,  and  he  is  desirous  to 
have  that  veneration  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Nor  will  his  readers  be 
few.  The  subject  is  one  of  extreme  and  varied  interest — for  the  life  and 
Times  of  Burke  imply  a  large  canvas,  full  of  figures,  instinct  with  life  and 
action ;  and  he  has  so  treated  his  subject  as  to  attract  the  general  public— 
with  the  animation,  the  energy,  the  graphic,  narrative,  and  expository 
skill,  which  if  not  always  found  in,  at  least  combine  to  make  up,  a  popular 
book. 

The  style  in  which  these  volumes  are  written  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
by  some,  to  be  the  very  thing  for  a  biography  of  Edmund  Burke — so 
highly  ornate  is  it,  so  rhetorical  in  its  amplitude^  so  highly  coloiued, 
tropical,  metaphorical.  For  ourselves,  we  must  own  that  we  shall  like 
the  remaining  portion  all  the  better,  if  composed  in  a  more  subdued  tone. 
Mr.  Macknight  knows  how  to  imitate  Lord  Macaulay's  curt,  condensed, 
rapid  sentences.  But  he  is  apt,  possibly  for  variety's  sake,  to  indulge,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  rhetorical  flights,  and  long-drawn-out  figures,  such  as, 
if  Macaulay  ever  at  all  dealt  in  such  wares,  must  be  referred  back  to  his 
Cantab  feats  at  the  Union,  not  sought  for  in  his  History  or  his  Essays. 
We  cannot  admire — though  others  will — the  lavish  display  of  passages 
like  this,  descriptive  of  Irish  wretchedness  ninety  years  »nce:  ^^  When  a 
whole  people  are  driven  to  utter  despair,  •  .  •  when  they  see,  wherever 
they  turn  their  hollow  eyes,  nothing  but  a  low  and  dreary  horizon  of  end* 
less  misery,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  when  even  the  heaven 
above  them  seems  overcast  by  the  misty  exhalations  from  the  stagnant 
waste  in  which  they  are  imprisoned  by  intangible  chains  forged  in  the 
fiery  frimace  of  man*s  evil  passions,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  should,  in 
their  wild  excitement,  make  frantic  attempts  to  dash  out  their  own  brains 
and  those  of  their  oppressors?"  We  could  have  been  glad  of  a  comma 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  that  misty  exhalations  and  stagnant  waste 
sentence ;  but  still  better  would  have  been  a  frdl  stop  very  near  the  be« 
g^ning  of  it.     Of  Chatham,  and  Burke's  antagonism^ to  him,  it  is  said: 
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<*  Now  the  milfions  w«re  endrasiastioally  worshipping  him  agam  [[176S]  in 
a  spirit  of  fanatical  idolatry ;  but,  tinawed  by  the  okmds  in  which  1^ 
pc^cal  Inminary  had  thought  fit  to  Teil  his  splendour,  Burke  saw 
duough  all  ^s  mysterious  magnificence,  and  could  dsBoem  some  duir 
spots  in  die  yery  centre  of  the  effulgent  holy  of  holies.^  Tins  sdar 
image  occurs  again  within  a  page  or  two,  being  implied  to  Bmke  hims^: 
<'  The  dark  night  was  at  last  passing  away,  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
malice  were  breaking,  and  on  the  horizon  were  the  first  ^Eunt  stzeake  of  a 
dawning  glory  which  was  to  illuminate  the  whole  world  widi  its  lespkn- 
dent  bcAms.  And  Hamilton,  as  a  disagreeable  spectre  of  die  darknea, 
Tanishes  from  out  of  the  path  of  this  brilliant  genius,  as  it  nobly  ascends 
in  its  benignant  career,  which  was  like  that  of  the  Ood  of  day  himself, 
the  Messed  harbinger  of  Ught,  gladness,  and  comfort  to  the  oppressed  and 
the  suffering  among  all  nations,  races,  religions,  and  climes."  We  have 
so  often  met  with  this  trope  before,  in  the  sermons  of  popidar  Iriifc 
preachers,  and  the  perorations  of  popular  London  lecturers,  that  we  couU 
here  wish  it  away.  Then  again  we  haye  '^the  eccentric  orb  of  Pitt 
blazing  through  space,  and  by  his  powerful  attraction  counteracting  die 
tendency  of  some  of  the  most  honest  members  of  the  Cabinet  from  gravi- 
tating to  their  legitimate  centre'' — meaning  Lord  Rockingham.  Of  Lord 
Camden's  saicastio  hypothesis  of  a  possible  Promedieus,  who  should  oome 
and  animate  the  dry  bones  of  the  Rockinghams,  our  audkor  apostropfai* 
cally  says :  *<  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Lord  Chief  Justiee  of  the  Comnxm 
Pleas !  Time  will  indeed  show ;  for  a  Prometheus" — Burke,  of  course— 
"  has  actually  come  down  from  hearen  to  give  animation  and  immortaUty 
to  this  despised  Ministry.  That  fire  is  his  own  genius,  lent  to  Inm  by  tm 
QteBkt  Autiior  of  Nature  to  illuminate  for  a  while  that  Htde  portion  of  iAm 
universe  in  which  he  has  been  bom,  and  will  for  some  years  be  a  deniaen. 
The  divine  flame  will  dien  return  to  the  heaven  whence  it  came,  yaxA  also 
leave  round  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  Ministry  an  imperishaikde  lusfare." 
— Why,  again,  should  Mr.  Burke's  spectacles  be  paraphrased  as  ^such 
useful  optical  auxiliaries"  ?  And  why  does  the  biogn^her  so  affiset  €t» 
use  of  that  obnoxious  word,  an  '*inmvidual,"*-«mploying  it,  &at  is  to 
say,  in  no  individualising  or  idiosyncratic  sense  ?  The  word  is  a  right 
useEul  word,  legitimately  used,  //legitimately  abused,  it  is  simply  a 
nuisance ;  bebngs  to  the  same  shabby-genteel  fomily  as  a  ^<  party.'*  Isk 
diese  pages  it  is  our  grief  to  be  constantly  hearing  of  an  <*  individual* 
where  he  really  is  not  wanted.  When  Mr.  Macknight  says  duA  the 
Roddnfl;ham  party  consisted  of  men  who,  ^  individually,"  would  have  re* 
fleeted  honour  on  any  connexion,  we  see  a  grammatical  meamng  in  tlie 
term :  he  is  then  so  using  as  not  abusing  it.  But  the  case  is  altered 
when  he  oi^  Rockingham  ^<  the  individual  selected  to  be  Prime  Mi- 
nister," and  Lord  John  Cavendish  an  ^indiridual"  of  blunt  manners  and 
rustic  dress,  and  Burke  himself  ^  this  remarkable  individuy,"  and  Rous- 
seau <<  another  individual,"  and  Grenville  ditto,  and  Riglyy  ditto,  and 
Horace  Walpole  ditto,  ^ — and  even  that  mythical  being,  the  Common 
Councillor  Whittington  of  Burke's /^ti  eTesprk,  is  exalted  to  die  same 
bad  eminence,  for,  we  read,  ^'this  communicadon  bore  the  address  of 

•  Vol  i.  pp.  189,  196,  200,  284j  246,  288,  324,  329,  402.     Other  hlStaBCes  OCCUT 
at  pp.414,  458,,482;^and  voLiL  pp.  317,  450,  478, 47*,  &C. 
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CatefttoiQ'Stpeet,  and  was  signed  by  an  indiYidual  of  tiie  name  of  Whit* 
tington/'  tallow-chandler  kdA  common- council-man. 

If  we  take  note  (most  inoffensiTely,  in  intention)  of  little  blots  or 
blenodihes  like  these,  it  is  only  because  we  like  the  book  so  well,  as  to 
widi  to  like  it  still  better.  A  wish  easily  to  be  gratified,  if  the  author  but 
thmk  it  werdi  while.     Let  him  so  think  it — for  his  own  sake,  not  ours. 

We  reserve  a  notice  of  Mr.  Madcnighf  s  portraiture  of  Burke  himself, 
until  the  completion  of  this  yery  interesting  Life.  This  much,  howeyor, 
we  min^  dbierre,  and  widi  gratitude,  that  the  biographer  protests  against 
Li(nrd  John  Russell's  assumption,  in  claiming  for  Mr.  Fox  the  undiyided 
gk»y  of  originating  and  carrying  on  the  struggle,  first  for  conciliation 
and  afterwards  for  peace  wim  .^eriea,  for  Catholic  £mancipati<Hi,  for 
maintaining  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  Far- 
liam^it,  and,  in  fact,  for  nearly  idl  the  more  distinguished  social  and 
political  amelioradons  that  beean  to  be  agitated  in  his  day.  So  true  it 
is,  that  that  section  of  the  Whig  party  which,  since  the  death  of  Burke, 
^  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  public  opinion,  having  received  its 
ineninitioii  direcUy  from  Holland  House,  long  steadily  imbibed  and  as 
diligently  inculcated  through  the  medium  of  speeches  and  reviews,  all  the 
prejudices  against  Burke  that  their  noble  patron,  the  nephew  and  the 
pupil  of  Mr.  Fox,  undoubtedly  entertained.'^  And  thus  it  has  come 
about  thi^  the  whole  spirit  of  Burke's  life  has  been  misrepresented. 
*'His  best  and  most  disinterested  efforts  have  been  nusund^rstood  or 
disparaged.  Praises  most  justly  his  due,  have  been  given  to  others ;  and 
his  services  have  been  quietly  passed  over  without  either  thanks  or 
acknowledgments."  Now  it  is  Mr.  Macknight's  belief  that  the  Whig 
party  owe  more  to  Burke  than  to  any  other  man  who  ever  enlbted  him- 
self in  their  ranks ;  in  that  b^ief  he  writes ;  and  if  his  readers  flail  to  be- 
come fellow-believers  with  him,  not  Am  will  be  the  fault. 

Deferring,  then,  a  connderation  of  Burke's  personal  career  to  a  more 
convenient  seMon,  let  us  glance  at  one  or  two  of  those  portrait-bits  or 
character-sketdies  with  which,  happily,  these  volumes  abound,  and  which 
form,  perhaps,  their  most  attractive  feature.  We  must  not  pause  at  the 
too>ftu9cinatine  Margaret  Woffington,  whose  name  was  once  scanda- 
lously eoupl^  with  that  of  Edmund  himself,  and  to  the  '^seductive 
lustre'*  of  whose  talents,  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  impulsive  gene- 
rosity, our  author  pays  ffallant  homage,  while  lamenting  the  shadow  of 
her  vices  which  darkened  that  lustre,  and  withered  her  &me  in  its  first 
fireshness.  N(Nr  need  we  select  political  celebrities  of  the  first  or  second 
class : — Chatham,  heartily  disliked  by  Burke's  biographer  for  Burke's 
own  reasons  and  on  Burke's  account ;  or  George  Grenville,  lugubrious 
and  long-winded,  the  bore  of  the  House  and  the  bug^bear  of  the  King ; 
or  Shelbume,  or  Grafton,  or  Lord  North,  or  any  odier  prime  minister, 
or  principal  secretaiy  of  state.  Rather  let  us  fix  on  one  who  is  now-a- 
days,  to  the  ^^  mass  of  readers,"  a  name,  and  nothing  more :  a  nomimiis 
tfm^ftf,  sdll  retaining  a  sort  of  '^nominal"  value.  If  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  under  whose  auspices  Burke  entered  public  life,  %»  still  a  ode- 
brated  name,  it  is  fw  lus  sins^le  speech,  and  noising  more.  Being  so 
little  known,  then,  it  was  well-judged  in  Mr.  Maeknight  to  devote  a  £sw 
pa^  towards  a  bett^  acquaintance  with  him.  The  single  speech  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  by  a  then  promising  politician  of  whom 
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we  know  so  little,  was  delivered  in  the  November  of  1755,  in  tbe  great 
debate  on  the  Address,  when,  in  tbe  biographer's  words,  after  so  many 
tranquil  years  of  Parliamentary  lassitude,  the  standard  of  opposition  was 
raised  by  Pitt  against  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  Newcastle.  Tbe  discus- 
sion, we  are  told,  lasted  from  three  in  tbe  afternoon  until  five  o'clock  the 
next  momine.  Nearly  every  member  who  bad  any  pretensions  to 
oratory  took  bis  part  in  this  war  of  words.  There  were  displayed  tbe 
pathetic  lamentation  of  Grenvllle,  the  pedantic  diffuseness  of  Lyttelton^ 
the  bold  argumentation  of  Nugent,  the  pointed  brevity  of  L^gg^,  the 
studied  wit  of  Dodington,  the  affected  roughness  of  Dasbwood,  tbe  de- 
fensive subtlety  of  Murray,  the  weighty  logic  of  Fox,  the  overpower- 
ing eloquence  of  Pitt.  From  among  many  speeches  of  great  merit, 
two — IkLr.  Macknight  goes  on  to  say — stood  out  from  tbe  rest  in  un- 
rivalled excellence.  One  of  them  was  that  of  Pitt,  who  on  this  night 
seemed  to  surpass  himself  in  richness,  sublimity,  and  variety ;  tbe  oth^ 
was  the  maiden  speech  of  the  young  meml>er  whose  voice  was  then 
heard  for  tbe  first  time ;  and,  though  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  almost  a 
generation  after  this  memorable  night,  for  the  last  time,  with  perhaps 
but  one  exception,  in  tbe  British  House  of  Commons.  That  this  elu- 
sion deserved  all  tbe  praise  it  received,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Members 
cheered  the  new  speaker,  whose  appearance  was  pleasing,  bis  voice  im- 
pressive, bis  manner  spirited,  bis  speech  full  of  argumentative  antitbeos, 
bis  occasional  discursions  out  of  the  track  of  bis  oration,  in  reply  to  his 
opponents,  lively  and  easy.*  From  that  hour  the  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  him,  and  which  nothing  but  some  singular  deficien<de8, 
not  so  much  in  his  intellect  as  in  bis  heart,  could  have  disappointed. 

"  He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Scottish  lawyer  who  pleaded  at  the 
English  bar.  Before  the  session  of  Pariiament  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  highly  by  that  one  speech,  he  bad  long  been  anxiously 
considering  to  which  of  tne  statesmen  of  the  day  be  should  become 
attached.  At  last  he  fixed  bis  eyes  on  Fox.  His  choice  was  charac- 
teristic ;  the  motives  of  it  characteristic ;  the  method  he  took  of  intro- 
ducing himself  to  the  Minister's  notice,  exquisitely  characteristic  He 
made  no  profession  of  public  principle.  It  was  not  because  he  thought 
Henry  Fox  better  able  to  govern  England  than  bis  proud  and  aspiring 
antagonbt,  that  William  Gerard  Hamilton  determined  to  put  his  trust  in 
the  man  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  last  consenting  to  grant 
some  littie  share  of  power,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
be  efficientiy  led.  Such  a  motive  would  have  been  entirely  beyond  uiis 
young  man's  comprehension.  He  went  straight  to  Fox,  and  told  him 
frankly,  that  as  he  saw  who  would  be  the  most  considerable  man  in  the 
kingdom,  bis  talents  were  at  Mr.  Fox's  service.  He  was  not,  he  said, 
in  a  hurry.  Without  disclaiming  ambition,  as  his  fortune  was  ample,  he 
could  afford  to  wait.f  The  disciple  of  Walpole  could  appredate  tbe 
value  of  such  an  acquisition,  made  in  such  a  manner ;  and  very  shortiy 
after  the  delivery  of  his  famous  speech,  Hamilton's  patient  ambition  vras 
somewhat  early  gnttified  by  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

<<  He  spoke  again,  but  be  did  not  meet  with  so  much  applause  as  at 

*  Walpole's  Collected  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 
t  Walpole*8  George  IL,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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first.  The  terrors  of  failure  beset  bim ;  be  might  lose  his  oratorical 
reputation.  He  took  the  extraordinary  method  to  preserve  it,  of  never 
again  opening  his  mouth  in  the  English  Parliament.*  Some  day,  as 
session  after  session  slipped  by,  he  thought  of  making  a  great  effort  which 
would  throw  all  other  speeches  into  the  shade;  session  after  session 
passed  on,  but  the  great  day  never  came." 

In  effect,  therefore,  Hamilton's  maiden  speech  lived  to  be  an  old  maid, 
and  died  in  still  single  blessedness.  But  though  he  was  silent  where  he 
was  expected  to  be  loquacious,  his  fortune  advanced.  For  years,  says 
Mr.  Macknight,  it  seemed  that  he  might  live  on  the  celebrity  he  had 
acquired.  His  mind  was  highly  cultivated;  his  taste  only  too  fastidious. 
So  careful  was  he  in  the  choice  of  his  diction,  that  if  on  consideration  he 
thought  a  single  expression  in  an  ordinary  note  might  be  improved,  he 
would  recal  his  servant,  and  deliberately  rewrite  the  whole  composition. 
Positive  convictions  he  had  none.  On  politics  he  had  scarcely  an  opinion. 
That  which  he  stated  in  his  Parliamentary  Logic  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted his  whole  political  creed ;  he  tells  the  young  aspirant  to  Parlia- 
mentary renown,  that  so  much  was  to  be  said  both  for  and  against  any 
measure,  it  was  impossible  to  declare  beforehand'  what  was  good  or  what 
was  evil,  and  that  it  was  only  when  a  choice  had  been  made,  it  should  be 
acquiesced  in  and  defended.  On  this  principle  of  negation,  this  base 
scepticism  of  a  narrow  mind  and  of  a  cold  heart,  he  systematically  acted 
throughout  a  long  life.  So  far  from  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  many  years,  when  the  greatest  constitutional  principles  were  at  stake, 
he  refrained  even  from  expressing  in  private,  to  his  most  intimate  ac- 

Suaintances,  any  opinion  which  might  commit  him  to  either  one  side  or 
\ie  other. t  He  had  many  admirers  and  flatterers,  to  some  of  whom  he 
gave  much ;  but  he  never  had,  as  he  never  deserved  to  have,  a  friend ; 
nor  did  he  ever  know  what  true  friendship  was.  To  those  who  in  any 
way  depended  on  him,  if  they  showed  the  slightest  manliness  and  dignity, 
he  would  be  tyrannical  and  insolent ;  to  those  who  had  no  occasion  for 
his  good  offices,  and  who  ventured  even  to  treat  him  ill,  he  would  be 
humble  and  respectful.  In  person  he  was  tall;  his  countenance  was  even 
handsome  ;  there  was  an  air  of  aristocratic  grace  and  lof);y  superiority  in 
all  he  said  and  did;  he  was  sarcastic ;  he  was  clever;  he  was  remarkably 
intelligent ;  he  wrote  well ;  he  talked  well ;  he  did  his  best  in  all  societies 
to  be  prepossessing  and  fascinating;  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  presence 
chilled ;  and  an  acute  observer  could  not  but  see  that,  notwithstanding 
all  his  endeavours  to  please,  and  all  his  varied  accomplishments,  William 
Gerard  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  meanest,  most  selfisn,  timid,  crafby,  and 
deceitful  of  human  beings.} 

Such  is  the  portrait  presented  to  us  of  the  man  with  whom  Edmund 
Burke  became  connected  in  1759,  through  the  introduction  of  Lord 
Charlmont.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  got  on  together  very  smoothly. 
"  They  talked  and  wrote  together.     Hamilton  had  a  country  residence, 

*  In  the  Irish,  however,  he  played  the  orator  bravely — ^nay,  has  the  credit  of 
having  originated  modern  Irish  oratonr — Henry  Flood  being  first  fired  to  emula- 
tion by  listening  to  (mr  so-called  Single  Speech. 
I  Preface  to  Parliamentary  Logic,  by  Malone. 
Burke's  Works  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  34.    Madame  d'Arblay's 
Diary. 
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in  wyek  aa  mueh  of  hia  time  as  eould  be  spared  Irom  piMk  boaoesamB 
aot  QDfileaBaiiily  spei^.  Bk  official  duties  at  the  Board  of  Tmjb  mvm 
■ot  Teiy  hea^;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  do  nuMre  than  fot  wbat  hft  wat 
nuictuaUT  paid  m  stadiag  coin  of  the  leaka.  What  eould  he  mofe.  da- 
Bght£al  than  to  walk  among  Hamilton^  trees  and  iowers  at  Han^ptoa 
Court,  drink  tea  with  him  in  his  treillage-arbour,  and  eonverse  with  hun 
aad  othm:  fiishionaUe  BotayUties  about  the  i^ithors,  aetors,  and  atatesmen 
af  past  tijEoes?"  In  1761,  Hamilton  went  over  to  Ireland  aa  CUirf 
Sei^tary,  and  Burke  aeeompanied  him.  It  took  from  thxee  to  i&m 
jears  for  them  to  find  each  other  out,  and  separate  lor  ever.  Hamilton 
wanted  to  bind  over  hia  adji^aat  to  aa  ezdusiTe  pefsonal  serviee< — a 
d^radiag  ]pef>osal,  to  whieh  the  private  secretanr  would  noi  agree. 
^  SooM  rtonny  intemiewa  suceeeded,  in  which  Hamiftmi  iwainded  Bvdm 
o£  the  peBffk)n  he  had  procured  for  him,  taxed  him  with  ingratitodey  and 
aeeused  him  of  deserting  his  friend  on  account  of  his  want  ef  Baceea»  in 
politaes.  Burke  warmly  denied  these  imputationsw  Hamilton  was  uhdi- 
leat  and  imperious.  They  eeased  to  see  each  other.  When.  Badbs 
ealled  at  Hadsailton's  door  he  was  not  admitted;  and  to  his  eavnaaft 
entreaties  for  aaothw  meeting,  Hamilton,  repeating  wiik  acriwawAwa 
politeness  hb  insulting  aeensatioiis,  decHned  all  ecmyersaticm  and  cor»> 
spondence.''  Subsequently  the  ex-Minister  ^attempted  to  bladcen  the 
cauracter  of  the  man  whom  he  oould  not  enslave^  An«r  showing  kdmstf 
a  mean  perseei^or,  he  became  a  vile  calumniator.'*  Mr.  MarAiaJght 
warmly  dtfends  his  horo  from  the  slanders  he  i^ributes  ta  Hamiltonfa 
malignant  iogmauityy  and  triumphantly  contrasts  the  afber-eareora  of  the 
two  meoi — cloring  with  a  pcture  of  their  common  old  age^  whe> 
Hannlton,  negated  and  forgotten,  made  humble  advaacea  towards  a  ie« 
eonciliatio%  ud  had  to  suffer  the  "  ytterert  of  all  moctifieatums^  iibak  of 
baring  Us  overtures  to  the  great  poUticdi  philosoi^er  whom  he  had  so 
deeply  wronged^  politely  rejected,  and  internally  despised.'' 

Another  fomiliar  name  in  Burke's  history  ia  that  of  Mr.  Bigby,  H^n 
again,  however,  as  in  Cperard  Hamilton's  case,  it  is  the  name^  alone  with 
iR^ch  g^ieral  readers  are  fsuniliar.  Mr.  Rigby  would  harcBy  ha^e  sale 
Toluatmily  for  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Maeknight.  A  pcNrtrait-pauktat  aa 
enamoured  of  every  trait  in  the  countenance  of  Edmund  Burice»  is  nona 
too  Ukely  to  flatter  one  who  was  the  plague  of  Burke's  U£b — one  whoaa 
assigned  and  accepted  poi^  it  waa  to  worry  Burke  <»3t  all  oecasionfl^  to  saap 
at  Ins  heels^  fly  in  his  face^  and  adopt  the  entire  gaami  of  saiiage  eauMM 
tactics,  from  the  coarse  tenacity  of  the  bull-dog^sUte  to  the  aiongiel  eur'a 
yel^  md  snasL  Rigby,  as  Mr.  Maeknight  portrays  him^.  waa  <me  wIm, 
having  been  long  versed  in  the  eril  arts  of  poHticiaBa,  waa  taoubkd  witih 
neither  remorse  nor  fear,  wbo>  in  the  eorrupti^m  and  wiekeda^s  of  his 
time  stood  foarth  pre-eminent,  and  whose  name  has  paeaed  into  a  pro^rarib 
of  politieal  ialamy^ 

It  waa  in  1769  that  Bichani  Bigby  waa  '<put  iiq»"  to  bully  and,  if  poa- 
sible,  put  down^  the  now  troublesome,  and  not-to-be-put*down  Member 
for  Wendofver.  He  had  now  for  part  of  a  year  been  Paymaster  o£  tiie 
Forces.  He  lik^  the  Piaymaater^b^  venr  wJl  indeed,  and  had  ne  notioii 
of  parting  with  it  until  absolutely  eomp^tted.  *^  He  had  plaaty  ef  moneys 
and  little  to  do ;  all  the  emoluments  oia  great  office,  ana  very  fow^  minis- 
terial responsibilities.     He  affected  a  kii^  of  independent  position^  mh 
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•istted  a  pttbroiumgak  towards  the  Cdbinety  but  was  always  at  lumdinaii 
emsiimassf^  with  ma  nady  tongue  and  unabashed  forehead,  to  render  faia 
fisien^  effioctual  asmstance.  Wishing  to  be  thought  a  manly,  jovial 
idlow^  he  overdid  his  part :  what  he  thou^  frammess,  was,  m  tnidi, 
insolence ;  and  what  he  coasidered  a  mere  disidain  of  hjpoeri^,  was  really 
shameless  yice»  He  g^derail j  came  down  to  the  House  in  full  dress,  and 
the  purple  colour  of  his  coat  corresponded  with  that  ai  hia  face^  which,  bj 
his  habitual  indulgenee  in  Burg^ndj,  had  acquired  a  complexion  tiiaty  m 
any  other  man,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  constant  Uush,  and  waa 
about  the  only  indication  of  modesty  that  his  features  ever  gave."  Yet  il 
is  on  record,  as  the  teirinmony  of  an  eye-witness,  not  in  the  least  disposed 
to  imagine  such  a  thing  in  Kichard  Rigby's  ease,  that  die  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  did  once  blush,  did  once  colour  up  to  the  eyes,  throughout  a 
surfisuse  of  cheek  sufficiently  rubicund  before,  to  the  astonishmMit  <tf  the 
assembled  Commons,  and  the  triumph  of  Colonel  Barr^  by  whom  this 
unique  and  historical  blush  was  called  into  too-trannent  existence.  '  Wal- 
pole  is  the  authority  for  Rigby's  solitary  feat»  It  is  an  exemplification 
not  so  much  of 

Subest  roseo  lenis  in  ore  rubor 

(whi^  is  too  rose-coloured  and  lenient  by  &r),  as  of 
Sanguineus  late  rubor  inficit  ora. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  about  In  the  exciting  debate  on  the  motion 
to  extend  the  privilege  of  Parliam^it  to  seditious  libel,  Burke  charged 
the  Groftcm  Ministry  with  vindictively  persecuting  a  libeller  dt  the 
Home  Secretary,  while  they  allowed  libels  on  the  Revolution  to  be 
circulated  with  impunity.  Some  of  these  libels  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket :  he  was  fond  of  carrying  to  the  House  in  hie  pocket  whai  made 
a  point  in  his  speech — whetfc^r  a  libel  on  the  Revolution  settlement^  or  a 
specimen  dagger  from  Birmingham  direct  Mr.  Rigby  was  contemptu- 
ous upon  Burke's  accusation.  Colonel  Barr6  was  severe  on  Rigby's  con- 
tempt Had  it  come  to  this,  asked  the  loud-voiced  Colonel,  who  was 
quite  able  and  willing  to  give  Rigby  roar  for  roar — ^had  it  come  to  this, 
that  a  Minister  <tf  the  House  of  Hanover  now  openly  showed  his  contempt 
for  the  Revolution  from  which  that  dynasty  inherited  the  throne  ?  Now  it 
was  Rigby 's  haUt,  craftily  adopted,  and  systematically  kept  up,  to  sit  and 
speak  on  the  Oppoation  »de  of  the  House^  although  himself  a  placeman 
— that  he  might  appear  an  independent  Member,  and  thus  secure  extra 
r^^ard  for  his  harangues  in  nipport  of  Ministers.  So,  when  Barr6  alluded 
to  him  as  a  Minister,  Rigby  waa  on  has  feet  in  an  instant^  and  intimated^ 
the  Paymastership  notwithstanding,  that  the  Colonel  was  quite  out  of  his 
reckoning.  The  interruption  only  increased  Barry's  vehemence^  ^  ^^I 
have  not  dime  with  it  yet,"  he  shouted.  '^  Such  langus^  in  a  Ministo 
is  a  greater  13>el^  and  more  deserving  of  prosecution,  than  any  otiier  what- 
ever. Is  he  not  a  Minister  ?  He  has  a  bed  all  t»  himself,  and  in  wUdi 
he  can  turn  v^  comfortably.  He  is  a  jolly»  eating,  drinking,  uaefol 
m^mluM*  of  the  Adminii^ration,  and  minces  hia  friends  welcome.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  his  princip^sto  lie  in  his  bed.*^  Then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Rigby  coloured.   But  to  mx,  Macknight  the  supposition  of  its  being 


Cavendish,  vol.  L  p^  116. 
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a  blush  from  a  sense  of  shame  appears  so  monstrous,  that  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  believe  any  such  thing  :  if  the  blush  did  occur,  he  concludes 
that  poor  Richard  could  not  have  been  exactly  himself  that  evening,  and 
had  imbibed  more  Burgundy  than  his  complexion,  florid  as  it  was,  or 
his  nerves,  tough  as  they  were,  quite  knew  what  to  do  with. 

Rigby's  style  of  speaking  was  bold,  unscrupulous,  dashing,  defiant. 
He  did  not  pick  his  way,  or  mince  his  words.  There  was  something 
that  told  in  the  sheer  audacity  of  the  man,  in  his  flinging  out  what- 
ever came  uppermost.  Thus  far  he  resembled  the  impracticable  Roman 
soldier — 

iU  school'd 

In  boulted  language  ;  meal  and  bran  together 

He  throws  without  distinction* 

The  most  unpopular  and  the  most  unjustifiable  of  measures,  says  our  bio- 
grapher, were  sure  to  be  those  which  he  would  most  earnestly  support. 
''  His  speeches  were  never  studied.  He  uttered  the  coarsest  sentiments  in 
the  plainest  words.  He  became  by  this  means  the  terror  of  gentle  and 
sensitive  natures,  whose  feelings  he  outraged,  and  whose  resentment  he 
defied." 

We  are  ftirther  assured  that  he  was  a  practical  sceptic  in  the  existence 
of  political  virtue ;  that  it  was  his  habit  never  to  attribute  any  action  to 
a  good  motive,  or  give  any  one  credit  for  patriotism  or  disinterestedness. 
'^  He  laughed  scornfully  at  all  professions  of  public  spirit,  and  all  aspira- 
tions for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  despised  the  people,  he  despised 
everybody,  while  there  was,  in  fact,  no  human  being  so  despicable  as 
himself.  The  Pay  Office  was  now  the  rallying-point  of  what  had  lately 
been  the  Bedford  connexion ;  and  after  the  House  had  broken  up,  and 
after  Burke  had  retired,  worried  and  anxious,  to  his  quiet  home,  all  who 
loved  good  viands  and  good  wine  in  the  higher  ministerial  circle,  would 
assemble,  and  pour  out  midnight  libations  to  the  jolly  god,  who  was  the 
only  deity  Rigby  and  his  companions  ever  worshipped.  What  though 
the  country,  by  the  maladministration  of  these  men,  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin?  Wnat  though  civil  war  was  impending,  and  the  empire  on  the 
point  of  dismemberment  ?  They  thought  little  of  the  responsibilities  of 
government,  and  cared  nothing  about  the  future,  while  the  champagne 
corks  were  popping,  and  the  stream  of  claret  and  Burgundy  appeared 
perpetuaL'^f  It  was  by  his  alliance  with  men  of  this 'stamp — with  the 
Rigbys,  Gowers,  Sandwiches,  and  Weymouths — ^that  John,  fourth  Duke 
of  Bedford,  so  irreparably  damaged  his  reputation,  political  if  not  personal, 
and  won  the  bad  eminence  of  leading  the  '^  most  dbreputable  band  of 
politicians  ever  known" — composed  of  nothing  better,  as  the  present 
biographer  rates  them,  than  a  set  of  rapacious  and  drunken  profligates, 
without  a  principle,  without  a  scruple,  without  delicacy,  without  shame. 
Even  in  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
suffered  on  his  followers'  account.  Few  public  men  had  ever  better  reason 
to  exclaim.  Save  me  from  my  friends !  There  was  a  party  then  known 
as  the  King's  Friends,  concerning  whom  his  Majesty  too  might  have  pat 
up  the  same  prayer,  had  he  but  known  the  cost  of  such  a  friendship  aa 
theirs. 

♦  Coriolanus,  Act  HI.,  Sc.  1. 

t  Wraxall's  ffistorical  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.— Macknight,  i.  829  sqq. 
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The  valley  at  ^hich  we  had  arrived  was  beautifully  green  and  fertile- 
looking.  The  guide  told  us  that  it  was  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and 
reached  to  the  Atlantic :  it  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains — Mount 
Hekla,  the  beautiful  Tindfjalla  Jokul,  or  glacier,  with  its  many  isolated 
summits,  and  the  Eyjafjalla  Jokul,  5432  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  through  it  wind  the  Hvitk,  White  river ;  the  Laza,  Salmon  river ; 
the  Thjorsa,  Bull  river ;  the  Alftafljot,  Swan  river ;  and  Bruara,  Bridge 
river.  The  Alftafljot  and  the  Bruara  fall  into  the  Hvitll.  We  crossed 
the  Bruar^,  where  there  is  a  lovely  cascade ;  the  rocks  are  split  asunder, 
and  the  rent  extends  about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  river,  which  leaps 
down  over  rocks  that  form  a  kind  of  flight  of  steps  (for  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  is  composed  of  lava,  falls  very  rapidly  from  the  mountain 
close  at  hand),  until  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  rent,  where  it  pours  down 
from  both  sides.  The  rent  increases  in  size  as  far  as  the  place  where 
the  plank  bridge  is  thrown  across.  This  pathway  is  laid  across  the  cas- 
cade in  the  middle  of  the  river,  each  end  resting  on  rocks,  which  are 
covered  by  the  rushing  water,  as,  indeed,  is  the  bridge  itself.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  describe  this  waterfall,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  I 
have  ever  beheld,  and  I  have  seen  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  all  the  most 
celebrated  waterfalls  of  America,  as  well  as  most  of  those  that  are  ad- 
mired in  Europe,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  beauty  to  this  Iceland 
fall ;  it  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  unique.  To  reach  the  frail  bridge  spanning 
this  lovely  cascade,  one  has  to  wade  through  about  twenty-tive  yards  of 
rushing  water,  and  there  is  the  same  distance  of  a  similar  aquatic  prome- 
nade to  the  bank  on  the  other  side.  The  cascade  is  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  river,  and  the  bridge,  which  others  have  described  as  possessing  such 
terrors,  is  six  feet  wide,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  across.  Our  horses 
showed  no  symptoms  of  fear  whatsoever,  and  we  were  so  absorbed  in 
admiration  oi  the  singular  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  we  did  not  think  of 
danger.  Madame  Ffeifler  g^ves  a  terrible  description  of  this  cascade, 
though  her  description  is  certainly  the  best  I  have  read  of  it.  It  is  said 
that  the  fall  under  the  bridge  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  depth,  but  it  did 
not  look  so  much  to  my  eye.  The  water,  after  closing  in,  and  falling 
under  the  bridge  in  a  foaming  cascade,  again  spreads  itself,  and  leaps 
headlong  over  another  succession  of  steps  formed  by  the  falling  bed  of 
the  river,  to  a  distance  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  yaras,  where  two  large 
rocks  jut  out  from  each  bank,  and  form  a  kind  of  gateway,  through 
which  the  river  pursues  its  bounding  course.  From  the  top  of  one  of 
the  rocks  I  took  a  hurried  sketch. 

After  leaving  the  Bruarji  our  route  lay  through  a  flat  tract  of  land, 
alternately  swampy,  green  meadow,  and  lava  fields  ;  we  passed  several 
small  lakes  where  there  were  some  wild  ducks.  We  crossed  a  hi&^h 
ridge  of  lava,  and  after  passing  the  Bjarnarfell  mountain,  our  goal,  the 
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Great  Geysir*  was  before  us.  Almost  simdtaneouslj  we  shouted, 
"  There  they  are—there  are  the  Geysirs  in  the  distance !"  We  per- 
ceived the  smoke  mmg  frcmi  dw  ground  beyond  a  hill  which  partially 
obscured  them  from  our  view.  The  whip  was  applied  to  our  weary  ponies^ 
and  with  many  an  <<  AuA^ — (the  shout  of  the  Icelander  to  his  horse  to 
urge  him  on — we  pressed  forward.  The  doctor  got  rather  a  laughable 
capsize  :  while  we  were  in  full  cry,  bis  foot  caught  a  treacherous  stump, 
and  his  pony  left  him  on  the  ground.  The  roads  in  most  places,  es- 
pifteiafly  in  meadow  land,  are  nothing  but  ruts,  two  or  ikxee  feet  ^e^ 
•ad  not  more  tlian  from  two  to  four  feet  in  widlii ;  sometimes  ihej  m 
iMffTOwer,  and  often  irgza^,  or  winding.  As  the  ponies  are  smaR,  it 
is  awkwa^  for  a  man  to  ride  and  keep  his  toes  clear  of  the  sides  of  tlwse 
viite ;  a  person  with  long  legs  wiU  infallibly  get  many  thumps,  and  fiAeft 
be  neaify  jerked  out  of  the  saddle  by  his  toes  coming  in  contftct  witih  a 
pejeeting  mece  of  turf,  t>r  a  haif-coiicealed  stump  of  the  dwarf  fpecietf  of 
tluim  ^Adm  grows  on  the  way  from  Thingvf^  to  the  Geyms.  We 
■lAsfied  the  |^  of  the  foremost  rtd^— for  all  the  horses  go  in  fxi^aa^ 
fte--gtvtng  notice  when  approaching  these  nrt-perib,  and  IJhe  fflgnal 
•*Toes  r  passed  from  man  to «mn,  waraing  us  t»f  «fa9i$«r,  and  preroBk* 
ing  many  an  unpleasant  lihumn,  if  not  <iverairaw,  to  some  of  ua. 

We  passed  ifn-ough  a  Httie  rarm,  widi  its  green  endosures,  andmt  fail 
Ae  Geysirs  rtood  full  in  our  view.  I  confiMS  that  my  first  impresflioii 
ivas  Attt'of  great  disapp(nntmBnt.  We  rode  over  a  small  zivukt  of  want 
water  coming  from  the  Great  Geysir,  and  passing  the  Strokr,  or  Snuifi 
Geysir,  we  ^came  in  frcmt  of  the  Great  Geysir,  whidi,  when  we  arrived, 
was  quite  torpid.  All  around,  steam  and  smoke  issued  from  numavas 
Doles  and  crevices  vn  the  clay-looking  ground. 

We  had  left  Thingvalla  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  not  readied  Ao 
Geym  till  nine  o^dock  in  Ihe  evening.  We  were  all  very  faungiy,  an^ 
Alining  t^  examination  of  1^  wonders  around  us  untH  we  Sai  sa^ 
fied  the  cravings  of  our  appetite,  we  set  to  work  to  piitdi  our  tent,  and 
prepare  <mr  dinner.  Mr.  W.  and  myself  undertook  the  tent,  and  hard 
woric  "we  had  to  settle  it  in  the  place  we  wished  it  to  be.  We  d^er> 
>  nnned  to  fix  it  so  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  trench  which  a  Frendi  eomit 
had  dug  round  his  tetat  wlien  ^ere,  and  which  remained  intact.  It  was 
fortcmate  we  cBd  so,  for  we  had  a  very  wet  night.  £•  and  flie  tSootor 
took  upon  themselves  to  prepare  the  cfimter,  so  <}hey  set  to  woik  and 
pidced  and  cleaned  a  duck,  a  couple  of  plover,  and  a  coriew,  part  of  E.^ 
shooting  on  ^e  way.  My  penknife  was  put  in  requialion  for  the  «aii- 
nasy  pofermanee.  At  last  the  tent  was  pegged  down,  and  the  birds 
phieked,  when  our  traps  were  removed  out  of  ^e  drisding  nan,  and 
tiie  birds,  willi  a  string  run  throc^h  them,  were  let  down  into  one  of  tno 
boifing  springs  to  be  cooked.  We  got  water  from  the  Geysir,  «id 
bmled  some  eofiee  over  another  bubbSng  hot  spring,  wlnle  Oaike^  wlio 
had  borrowed  some  sort  of  kettle  or  pot  from  tSie  neighbouring  frrm- 
house,  got  ready  some  preserved  soup,  which  we  had  broi:^t  witih  ns» 
by  means  of  another  of  the  hot  springs.     There  was  no  fire  used  in  pre- 

*  Geysir  is  the  common  Xoelandic  name  for  a  £MiDtfdn  that  ttaows  m^  jets  ef 
warm  water.  The  word  is  derived  either  from  Geysa,  to  burst  forth,  or  from 
Oioia^  to  Imbble  up.— Sohythb's  Hekh,  og  dent  Sidrte  Udbrud, 
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pBTiog  our  dhiBfcr,  »nd  we  mais  a  hearty  meail,  thoa^  I  cannot  wy  iia/b 
%mihd  is  io  be  prefemecl  to  roastmi  game. 

Our  tent  was  set  up  on  a  patch  of  green  sward  about  fifty  jwtdm  &oai 
ikm  cimter  of  the  Gveat  Cieyar,  the  Little  Creysir,  or  Stcokr,  beixig  some 
•evenly  yards  in  its  ran*.  JUl  arocmd  fnned  va^  nmnercws  hot  spangSy 
and  in  many  plaees  1)he  soft  cby  B^nttered  and  babbled  op  'from  renti 
sad  holes  in  ^le  gromd.  On  one  nde  of  ns  rose  a  xidge  t^  <day  hillf, 
sad  4on  the  odier,  beyond  m  short  distanoe  of  ground  oorened  wim  cmst 
firoai  the  overflowing  of  the  Geynis,  extended  &  wtcb  pkin,  with  a  ^bbA^ 
nsler  met  nuMmg  Ihroi^  it  senae  ^ree  hiuid»ed  -yin^  from  the  <irey- 
mu  It  was  twehre  o'clock  before  our  dinner  uras  over — we  should  ralhar 
have  called  it  supiier— «iid  afider  talcing  a  hurried  view  of  the  springs 
avomid,  our  party  prepared  for  sleep.  It  was  arranged  that  we  shoidd 
keep  wateh  ahematky  during  the  night,  so  as  not  to  lose  «ny  -eniptiMi 
mkmckk  m^t  take  pmoe.  The  first  watdi,  from  twelve  to  two  'o'obek, 
was  assigned  to  me,  Ms.  W.  was  to  take  from  two  to  'four,  iht  deetor 
fiwm  four  to  six,  Mid  oar  eoBemnnler  was  to  suooeed  him.  They  all 
tamed  in  ^EMitdiwith,  and  I  was  Mb  alone,  i  widhed  to  the  Oreat  Gviysir, 
and  looked  wondeiingiy  on  its  buMslkig  satfiBoes  it  ;garve  several  grumbles, 
acid  eevend  tmvra  omrflowed  daring  my  wateh ;  a  small  spurting  day 
speiiig  kept  up  all  the  4inie  a  hollow  rumblmg,  with  oooasionai  smgry  loud 
explosio&Si.  l^e  weather  was  damp  and  eold,  and  a  driasling  xaia  was 
falling  silently  around,  as  I  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  amdoasto  he 
on  the  alert  to  awaken  my  comrades  at  the  first  warning. 

It  was  inexpresably  solemn  that  midnight  watch.  I  was  in  a  distant, 
unknown  land,  away  £rom  life  and  civilisation— amidst  the  eternal  silence 
and  solitude  of  nature,  yet  close  to  one  of  its  speaking  phenomena.  I 
felt  how  paltiy  ave  the  pursuits  of  society,  the  interests  and  worries  of 
every-day  life.  I  was  brought  nearer,  as  it  were,  to  the  great  Creator 
ia  hus  wonderfcd  works  ;  I  £lt  as  if  in  an  intermediate  werid,  aoaiewhere 
between  l&e  bustle  of  life  and  the  hashed  peaoe  of  the  gnave ;  I  gaaed  at 
1S^  vtiange  scene  avouad,  at  the  grey  skies  aba^e  me;  I  was  aioDe  with 
Ottmipotenoe  1  Sdblime,  solemn  tdioaghtl  But  all  that  is  anmdane 
BBost  retara  to  MtdewBSi^  In  the  snidit  of  my  grave  and  somewhat 
flKflaoichcdy  mumgs,  I  was  recalled  to  present  aMtters  by  hearing  sud- 
denly a  noise  Hhe  distant  tiiundsr — so,  it  is  said,  the  Great  <3eyiir  an- 
Boanoes  bis  emptionB.  1  started,  and  spnms;  to  the  door  of  dm  tent, 
hat  stc^ipad  aad  bug^d  alaad,  for  it  was  a  false  alarm  ;  iht  Geyair  was 
still  tnmiii^,  land  the  sound  I  had  heard  was  a  prolonged  aaore  giiren  ia 
concert  by  the  doctor  and  Clarke  !  I  found  Clasiee  with  hu  hind  in  a 
vf/ry  «g;traetdiBary  position,  so  I  liaised  his  capat,  and  pnt '«  stone  under 
it  far  a  pBow.  This  attration  to  his  ocmrfort  dkl  not  awaken  hka  ;  in 
iaot,  idiey  were  all  slee^ng  so  proifoundly  in  the  tent,  Ihat  I  had  mot  the 
heart  to  oidl  poor  W.,  who  was  to  keep  ihe  next  watch.  Ihe  sain  was 
now  falling  heavily,  therefore  I  sat  whliin  the  teat,  peefnng  throagh  the 
eaofvas  door,  but  Geysir  did  not  deign  to  hononr  me  by  q»udag  during 
my  wateh.  At  ihree  o'olo^  W.  awoke,  and  insisted  on  anounting 
gmod,  idMre^  I  waa  perfectly  willing  to  halve  perfnmied  his  daiy  as  well 
as  my  ^wa.  About  seven  o'dock  in  the  morning,  dming  EL'jS  awfteh,  the 
GejTBir  gave  some  wantii^,  working  violently,  jmd  madioBg  a  noise  lyQe 
the  ^stant  firing  of  oannoa-^-et  least  it  was  thus  desci^wd  by  oar 
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watchman.  The  shout  of  ^'Come  out,  you  fellows,  it  spouts!"  made  us 
all  spring  to  our  feet  and  rush  out,  very  lightly  clothed,  and  some  of  us 
with  bare  feet. 

£.  and  the  doctor  reached  the  windward  side  of  the  Geysir  just  in  time 
to  see,  in  its  full  splendour,  a  most  magnificent  eruption.  W.  and  I  did 
not  get  to  windward — 1  being  prevented  from  running  by  my  foot, 
which  was  extremely  painful — but  we  saw  what  amply  repaia  us  for  our 

i'oumey  from  Reylgavik.  The  boiling  water  shot  up  to  a  height  of  at 
east  sixty  feet,  in  numerous  jets,  one  after  thd  other,  m  quick  succession 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  basin  emptied  itself,  and  left  the  outer 
basin  empty,  and  also  the  pipe,  or  crater,  free,  the  water  having  receded 
down  the  Geysir's  throat  some  eight  feet.  We  were  soon  enabled  to 
approach  the  crater,  and  look  down  its  wonderful  cavity.  The  water 
which,  as  above-mentioned,  had  expended  itself,  now  bubbled  and  boiled 
furiously,  about  eight  feet  down  the  pipe,  through  which' the  water  is 
forced  from  below — by  what  action,  or  how,  who  can  say  ?  When  the 
Geysir  was  in  eruption,  W.  and  I  were  completely  enveloped  in  its 
shower  of  steam,  above  which  we  saw  the  jets  of  water  thrown  high  in 
the  air.     The  steam  or  spray  was  warm,  but  did  not  bum  us. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Geysir  and  Strokr  at  dififer^it 
depths  was  ascertained  with  the  use  of  the  proper  apparatus  by  a  scientific 
Danish  traveller,  Herr  J.  C.  Schythe,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments, 
he  gives — 

In  the  Great  Geysir : 

At  a  depth  of  60  feet,  a  temperature  of  112^—115° 
At         „         30  feet,  „  100° 

And  in  the  Strokr : 

At  a  depth  of  30  feet,  a  temperature  of  102''--103'* 

Might  not  these  boiling  springs,  if  water  were  not  in  the  way,  be  but 
volcanoes?  Iceland  would  seem  to  be  the  earth's  great  vent  for  its 
superfluous  volcanic  matter — for  its  whole  face  is  a  mass  of  lava,  showing 
volcanoes  in  every  part ;  and  terrible  must  have  been  the  several  eruptions, 
thus  to  cover  with  their  iron-like  saliva  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
mighty  island.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  was  placed  by  the 
all-wise  Creator  apart,  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  wide  Atlantic.  We  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  having  seen  so  fine  an  eruption  the  first  morning 
we  passed  near  the  Geysir ;  for  many  have  had  to  stay  several  days  along- 
side of  his  boiling  majesty  before  he  roused  himself,  and  gratined  them 
by  exhibiting  his  powers. 

In  the  morning  the  guides  came  to  us  somewhat  late,  having  overslept 
themselves.  They  brought  with  them  a  peasant  from  a  neighbouring 
£Eirm,  who  supplied  us  with  milk  for  breakfast ;  he  also  brought  a  spade, 
to  dig  up  tuif,  for  the  Little  Geysir,  or  Strokr,  can  be  irritated  into  an 
eruption  by  throwing  into  it  pieces  of  turf. 

We  performed  our  ablutions  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Geysir's  badn, 
from  which  we  could  bale  out,  into  any  of  the  numerous  littie  cavities 
around  its  side,  delicious  warm  water.  Our  rude  toilets  accomplished, 
and  breakfast  over,  we  gathered  round  the  Strokr,  which  had  had  his 
dose  of  turf,  and  was  angrily  threatening  to  spout  We  stood  close  to 
his  brink,  an  watched  the  water  boiling  and  rising.     **Now !"  was  the 
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word  given,  and  we  all  ran  back  a  little  way,  when  up  the  Strokr  threw 
its  disturbed  water  in  beautiful  jets,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  the  water 
dark  and  dirty  from  the  turf  which  had  been  thrown  in.  The  turf  was 
ejected,  and  cast  to  some  distance,  completely  boiled.  The  Strokr  threw 
its  water  to  a  greater  distance  than  the  Great  Geysir,  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  One  of  our  party  had  put  a  Chobham  shirt,  which  had 
got  stained  with  oil,  down  the  Strokr,  and  Strokr  boiled  it  well,  and  re- 
turned it  in  one  of  its  eruptions.  We  saw  several  eruptions  from. the 
Strokr.  We  asked  our  head  guide,  Mr.  Geir  Zoegs^  who  speaks  a  little 
English,  which  he  taught  himself,  why  he  could  not  throw  turf  into  the 
Great  Geysir,  and  make  him  spout  too.  <^  No,''  said  he,  ^'  he  not  like 
Little  Geysir ;  he  will  not  eruption  but  when  it  chooses  to  please  himself." 

It  rained  all  day,  and  we  had  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  and  at 
night  we  had  to  retire  to  rest  in  wet  habiliments,  which  was  anything 
but  pleasant,  though  we  divested  ourselves  as  far  as  we  could  of  our 
soaking  garments.  A  funny  picture  we  would  have  made  in  our  tent. 
The  captain  retired  to  roost  in  his  drawers  and  a  pair  of  purser's  stockings 
hauled  over  them.  The  doctor  drew  on  a  Jersey,  the  only  thing  dry  he 
had,  and  we  laughed  heartily  to  see  him,  when  he  stood  up,  his  legs 
thrust  through  the  arms,  and  very  baggy  stemways.  However,  we 
rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  cloaks  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  the  wind  rose 
almost  to  a  gale,  and  threatened  to  overthrow  our  tent,  while  the  rain 
fell  heavily,  penetrating  our  temporary  shelter  in  many  places.  About 
twelve  o'clock  we  thought  the  tent  poles  had  given  way,  and  that  the 
tent  would  be  blown  over ;  there  was  a  call  for  volunteers  to  go  out  and 
tighten  the  pins.  The  doctor  and  I  sacrificed  ourselves />ro  bono  publico^ 
and  issued  forth  with  our  mallets.  The  rain  beat  and  the  wind  howled^ 
and  right  glad  we  were  to  creep  in  again,  after  having  performed  our 
duty.  "  Oh !"  cried  the  doctor,  "  I  wish  we  could  reckon  this  night 
among  the  past !" 

The  next  morning  I  got  a  dreadful  fright.  E.  had  gone  with  his 
towels,  brushes,  &c.,  towards  the  Geysir,  W.  and  I  remaining  in  the  tent. 
We  heard  him  cry  out,  and  thought  it  was  a  shriek  of  agony,  and  cry 
for  help ;  almost  at  the  same  moment  Clarke  shouted  something,  and  my 
fancy  gave  the  words,  "Oh!  the  captain!"  to  his  exclamation.  My 
heart,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  stop  beating.  I  thought  E.  had  ven- 
tured too  near  one  of  the  boiling  springs,  and  had  sunk  therein.  Another 
shout,  however,  from  E.,  and  the  noise  of  the  Strokr  in  eruption,  dispelled 
our  awful  fears,  and  we  hurried  out  to  see  a  splendid  eruption  of  the  Little 
Geysir. 

After  having  breakfasted,  packed  up,  and  paid  about  the  amount  of 
nine  shillings  for  the  grazing  of  our  horses  and  three  or  four  pails 
of  milk,  we  traversed  the  same  road  back  to  Thingvalla.  At  Lugarvats 
we  stopped  to  pay  the  farmer  for  some  milk  we  had  had  on  our  previous 
journey,  and  the  doctor  and  I,  on  pretence  of  getting  a  light  for  his  pipe, 
went  to  the  homestead,  and  obtained  a  view  of  its  interior.  There  was 
but  one  small  room  with  a  board  floor  ;  in  a  comer  of  this  room  stood  a 
bedstead,  with  a  heap  of  dirty  clothes  huddled  on  it.  That  and  a  bench 
comprised  all  the  furniture,  and  by  way  of  ornament  were  one  or  two 
common  halfpenny  pictures  of  soldiers,  such  as  children  buy,  nailed  to  the 
wall.    The  other  compartments  appeared  dark  and  dismal,  the  bare 
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yoMttd tmdarfeqfc, maimhw imi^txmated loof  ifcirpe.  Wew««ol^|g«l 
to  irtvop  in  roing  into  and  out  of  the  Boani  Kkmaketj  nai  tlie  «nei  ^ 
•neke  and  £ied  fisk  ii«8  abcmiiml^  Tba  dwdfiags  «f  tbelo^ffertnidRv 
•n  miaeraUe  kovels,  and  sue  eKtremdjr  £U^-  l^e  lower  oImi  <if 
IcefendflES  ase  ako  Tery  dirty  ia  tbcir  pmons.  Tin  fum-lioasis  look 
pKlbtf  at  a  dirtaime,  in  somner  ttae,  iMing'  «ov«red  witJi  f^  '^*''^ 
aad  Mnrousded  by  gretti'tmdcmwea;  bat  they  are  miserable  haliiMioDi 
inide,  except^  perhuM,  these  of  the  wealdnevt  cdaes. 

We  acrnr^  at  Thnigvalla  at  six  oVsbek,  ami  wmr%  MmdHy  greeted  Ip^ 
the  mil  t^epgymsa,  Mr.  Bedu     Thm  fiteiiiBg  of  onr  tei^  and  ikm  pre- 
parini^  and  eatnig  our  dinner — aonsp  and  boiled  ducks,  whicb  £.  hadnbet 
on  the  way^'-^oeoapM  'Am  whole  evening ;  and  ail  being  somewhat  1ared» 
My  tlnee  mends  speedy  taraed  in.     But  a  oavaloade  having  just  ndden 
ap  io  the  elergysian's  honse,  my  cmiosity  was  aronsed  to  ha^e  a  peep  of 
the  tmvellers,  who,  as  I  thouglrt,  worid  d<nibde8S  seek  ihe  shehor  of  the 
cbwch  £or  die  n^t ;  so  I  nemained  np.    The  new  comera  were  an  M 
tmmBeitj  as  dmnk  em  a  fid<Ue«-— 4o  nse  an  ei^nwanon  not  InniiM  to  eszs 
pcflite— 4  good*]ookiag  anm  of  mboot  thirty4lve  years  of  age,  who,  I  was 
afterwards toki,  was  a newher tif the Cbar^ and  ai^ever  person,  sensiUe 
in  conversatbn  when  not  under  the  inflamice  af  the  jolhr  god,  «id  a 
mAer  good-looking  giri,  apparently  aboirt;  one  or  two^«nd«tweiity,  iha 
cdUL  man's  dangfateir.     The  pastor  sakted  aae  in  Latm,  and  wit^  ^Good 
wmaaiskgy  Beitamnar'     Be  It  said  thatit  was  tweliw  o'^dook  at  niig^ 
On  dimnoasting  from  his  pony,  he  v&Aed  te  the  wall,  within  whi<4i  was 
lim  ofaor^  and  «loie  to  whicn  ««r  tent  was  pitched.     It  was  laining— 
ttat  IS  de  figuew  here,  and  one  becomes  accustomed  to  it — but  dear  ai 
day.    I  shook  hands  yMi  the  old  drunken  father,  his  pieEltly  oeiBpanion^ 
am  the  pretty  girl,  sand  in  woaderfu%  <iu«it  Danish  for  me  pressed 
Ihern  to  take  uf  their  qoarten  in  the  •chaioli,  assaring  them  that  we 
should  all  sleep  in  the  tent.     Clarke  was  at  that  moment  iast  aslee»  an 
the  chnroh.   I  ^ug^t  it  was  not  safe  for  the  old  man  to  go  any  iaxiwer, 
scad  thilt  t^  idrarekman  had  better  have  a  lit^  asore  hqoor  pot  in  Inm, 
and  be  ^^msuStjmettied  for  the  mght     l&e  old  vnan  was  i^ry  a&c^onat^ 
pattiz^  nm  au  e^Fer  when  I  put  him  cm  hb  legs,  bat  he  n^e  so  nmch  in- 
toBQcated  that  he  cooid  not  stand,  and  T^)eated}y  tantbled  down.     I 
roosed  np  Clasfhe,  who  took  a  world  of  Oolong,  and  deeiied  ium  to  give 
flee  n  tbottle  ^of  brandy.     He  indioated  to  me  a  par^^ar  bottle,  aaaoi^ 
swend  t^iat  vveoe  out  on  one  tif  &e  tshmrch  seatts,  4ind,  tumii^  o¥ei^  waa 
ftst  asleep  again  in  a  moment ;  loeuldnet^d  m,^vtk9cmm^  so  I  knocked 
the  neck  off  the  bottle,  and  took  a  sip  before  giving  it  to  my  Iodan£e 
inends.    Heavens!  what  had  i  dcme!     In  oonseqoenoe  nf  that  sleepy- 
headed  dfelbw  iaarke's  mistf&e,  f  had  aot«dlv  knocieed  ihe  neck  off 
one  of  our  precious  bottles  of  Gcynr  water,  and  half  of  it  wm  spiled  cm 
the  gfinmd !    I  deposited  the  vemains  of  the  nrach-priaed  Creyahr  water 
as  safely  as  I  oondd  in  acomer  of  t^e  chinch,  and  searched  for  «omething 
aMve  potent,  hat  I  «oidd  mily  jfind  ale.     However,  I  hoped  with  tins  to 
finuh  i^e  icvereiMl  genrtdeman,  as  the  young  lady  was  very  anxionsto  ie- 
ounn.     We  pevbhed  oursehes  on  the  wall,  and,  jdined  by  the  Tyngva^ 
dergyman  in  his  i^pners  and  without  a  Imt,  we  drank  dbaals — iMaiths— * 
to  fintaaoia,  XBebm^a,  Queen  Viotoim,  Almaam^l^  «imr  own  hea^hS) 
and  eMnrybedy  <else's  beah^ ;  at  bngth  we  came  down,  and,  joining 
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s,  we  duiDed  a  lively  Measure  round  aod  loond  to  the  mvmc  0f  d» 
lld«ttn'8  ^raatic  sfaottts,  until  lie  fdl  mt  AiUlengtk  upon  iA»  gnea  swBrd. 


Mr.  Be<^  then  went  to  rsst,  kayii^  hb  jdUy  broths  padi«  still  Mining 
fintanua's  skaaL  Wk^  the  beer  was  fimshed  lus  vereieiice  innsted  on 
thcor  pvooeeding  on  their  jooraey,  and  canied  off  the  felwstant  damflel, 
aJlthoviih  her  laSier,  Must  b^ng  able  to  Ireep  his  efidlihnaBi  on  horeebacfci 
wm  lea  helnnd.  It  was  half-past  two  o'elook  before  I  xetired  i;o  <^  toit^ 
$m4.  hanng  been  omt  in  &»  rain  almost  all  the  Iibm,  I  had  the  {^eastov 
of  skepii^  in  wet  clothes  as  m  rewaid  im  doing  the  lu>nan  ai  Tbingvalhu 
But  I  mint  not  toget  to  menticm  ihat,  aooordxng  to  the  cnstoBi  ^  Ioe« 
land,  4Jse  ^ans^  whose  Christian  name  was  Aldis,  on  taking  fereweli, 
gaipe  me  a  Mmmt  ttffectionate  salute.  Theoe  was  nothing,  however,  to  be 
pzoad  of  in  tins,  ibr  efierybody  kisses  &7erybody  here. 

This  wet  night  was  moceeded  hr  an  equally  wet  morning ;  there  seems 
to  be  not^nag  hut  mm  here,  and  the  w«atber  was  cold,  tinnrgh  it  was  tiw 
WA  of  Jinne.  I  was  w«ll  abused  for  having  made  so  much  noise  the 
psevious  Joght,  and  fer  having  IbrgoMen  to  dose  Ihe  tent  door,  but  my 
ewBaradas  beeama  mon  ieaient  ^lod  gvod-natared  when  l^ey  ascertained 
that  I  had  been  out  m  Ae  rain  8tQd3^g  the  nnaneis  and  customs  of  the 
ooantry..  W.  even  remoBStratod  with  me  Hw  raft  hw9mg  called  him  to 
paatake  in  Ae  |d3ifioataon,  hat  he  is  a  geod4ooking  fellow,  and  I  kiww 
MttMB.     loritMnRc  gsds  ham  eyeg  like  tl^ir  «ovtheni  sisters. 

We  taok  leave  ^  ThingviJk  and  good  Mr.  BeA,  w^o  appeared  quite 
■atisfied  with  the  i^^aaaeration  we  offered  him  for  Hhe  i^e^idmg  of  om 
hnrses,  for«i&,  knb%  and  the  use  of  his  kitohen  ;  indeed,  he  said  ihat 
it  w«s  ^  Eer  meffiit"-^too  muek.  Yet  we  heavd  afterwards  at  Beylgai^ 
flnt  he  was  considered  TSiy  aanoieions,  and  the  same  cfaaractor  of  iura  is 
aeeorded  by  the  histodogii^pher  of  P^nce  li^poleon's  ^  Vojage  -dans  les 
Maa^Ucfid,  k  herd  hi  Corvette  La  Eeine  Hortense.^' 

After  having  tabea  a  di^'s  rest  at  Bie^^gs^,  and  having  paid  vkarn  to 
Count  Trampe,  Mr.  Thomsen^the  motor,  Mr«  Randrupp,  and  Dr.  &j{d« 
telin,  we  rowed  to  the  island  of  Vidoe,  to  see  the  eider-ducks,  which  we 
heard  were  there  in  .gieat  numbers.  The  propnetor  received  us  very 
politely,  and  shoivisid  us  about  his  i^and.  We  saw  the  eider-ducks  sitting 
on  their  nests,  asid  so  tame  at  iMs  time  that  ihey  allowed  us  to  touch 
them  and  move  them  from  their  eggs.  The  owner  of  this  and  the  ad^ 
jaiient  island  told  us  that  a  great  many  birds  had  been  killed  b^  the  ex^ 
tceme  cold  in  Mardi,  and  that  he  only  expected  100  lbs.  of  eider-down 
this  year,  while  he  had  150  lbs.  last  year.  We  bought  lOIbs.  of  the 
down  £com  him  at  5  rix  dollars — lis.  3d. 

The  ducks  have  their  first  eggs  taken  &om  them  and  the  down,  when 
ihew  lay  ^gaia  and  i^gain,  aod  they  pick  from  themselves  wherewith  to 
feauier  their  uarts.  I  was  told  an  «ider-dadc  would  giTO  half  a  pound 
of  down.  The  eggs,  which  are  of  a  light  ^reen  colour,  are  not  bad  eat* 
ing ;  they  are  large,  like  a  turkey's  Qge,  but  not  so  delicate  in  flavour* 
Some  wiU  ducks— not  dder — ^tbat  E.  i£ot  on  the  wa^  to  the  Geysirs  had 
a  beautifid  soft  down  underneath*  on  their  breasts ;  1  thought  it  jcarcelj 
infenor  to  the  real  dder-down.  The  wild  bird  which  is  considered  next 
in  value  to  the  eider-duck  is  called  Scjpmfegoi,  liten^y  ^^  sea-parrot "  I 
befieve  the  pi^n  is  its  Englbh  name.  It  chooses  for  its  nest  the  tops  of 
high  rocks,  and  bores  with  its  strongs  broad  beak  a  sbmtinj^  hole  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  ell  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  d^p ; 
in  this  it  deposits  its  eggs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  take.  At  the  time  of 
hatching,  the  hird-catcher,  with  his  hand,  or  with  a  little  stick  furnished 
with  a  hook  at  one  end,  pulls  out  the  bird  and  then  twists  its  neck.  Vast 
numbers  of  these  birds  are  found  in  the  Westmann  Islands,  and  a  skilful 
bird-catcher  can  kill  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  of  them  there  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  The  immense  quantity  of  down  that  is  exported 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that  in  these  islands  alone  two  hundred 
thousand  of  these  ^^  sea-parrots  "  are  killed  annually.  But  seeking  farther, 
sea-fowl  is  the  bird-catcher's  most  dangerous  avocation.  Encircled  by  a 
rope,  which  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  a  high  precipitous  cli£F,  he  lets  hun- 
self  down,  and  swinging  between  heaven  above  and  the  ocean  beneath, 
he  guides  himself  in  his  descent  by  his  toes,  or  by  a  stick  in  his  hand ; 
thus  he  goes  from  nest  to  nest,  and  many  a  battle  he  has  [to  fight,  for 
the  parent  birds  become  very  fierce  when  their  nests  are  attacked. 

I  had  told  Count  Trampe  that  we  should  go  to  church  on  Sund^, 
but  by  some  chance  we  mistook  the  hour,  and  missed  the  service.  We 
had  service  on  board,  but  we  regretted  not  having  joined  the  congrega- 
tion on  shore,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  church  had  been  exceed- 
ingly full.  I  visited  the  church,  however,  afterwards.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  baptismal  font  there,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  great  sculptor,  as  is 
no  doubt  well  known,  was  of  Icelandic  descent ;  and  though  his  father 
was  in  humble  circumstances,  and  was  only  employed,  after  removing 
from  Iceland  to  Copenhagen,  in  carving  figure-heads  for  ships,  yet,  by  the 
female  side,  he  counted  as  an  ancestor  a  chief  named  Thorfinn,  who  be- 
longed to  a  rich  family,  and  who  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  earh'est 
navigators  to  Greenland,  having  commanded  an  expedition  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland  in  the  year  1006.  It  was  probably  to  Thorfinn  and  other 
remote  ancestors  of  the  same  family  that  the  Danish  poet  Oehlenschlaeger 
alluded  in  a  verse  of  the  Requiem  which  was  written  by  him  and  sung 
at  the  funeral  of  Thorwaldsen  in  Copenhagen : 

On  an  ice-bound  shore,  'neath  a  dark,  stormy  sky. 

Where  winter  doth  ever  its  festival  keep, 
Round  the  graves  where  his  hero-ancestors  lie. 

The  snow-flakes  fall,  and  the  wild  winds  sweep. 

The  Lutheran  form  of  worship  prevails  in  Iceland,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  year  a.d.  1530.  The  community  appear  to  have  glided 
easily  enough  from  Roman  Catholicism  into  Protestantism;  but  in 
ancient  days,  dire  was  the  struggle  between  Paganism  and  Christianity. 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  followers  of  Odin,  whose  religion  permitted  the 
indulgence  of  fierce  passions  and  coarse  pleasures,  would  be  willing  to 
embrace  that  pure  faith  which  was  based  upon  peace  and  good-will  to 
man,  upon  humility  and  self-denial.  They  could  not  appreciate  the  celestial 
felicity  of  heaven ;  they  liked  better  to  earn  by  deeds  of  daring,  by  their 
courage  in  battle,  and  by  the  slaughter  of  their  foes,  the  reward,  after 
death,  of  participating  in  the  feasts  and  pleasures  of  the  Valhalla — of 
drinking  mead  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  and  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  the  Valkyrior,  the  houris  who  were  to  wait  on  them  after  they 
had  passed  "the  Bridge  of  Heaven" — the  rainbow — which,  in  the 
northern  mythology,  was  supposed  to  be  the  pathway  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  GiMLE,  the  happy  world  beyond  the  sky. 
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It  was  about  the  year  a.d.  1000  that  Christianity  was  planted  in  Ice- 
land. Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  Christian  king  of  Norway,  was  anxious  for 
the  propagation  of  his  religion,  and  had  sent  his  own  chaplain,  Thang- 
brand,  to  convert  the  Icelanders.  But  he  was  not  generally  successful, 
though  his  doctrines  were  embraced  by  a  few.  This  Thangbrand  was  a 
yery  warlike  priest,  and  did  not  content  himself  with  using  spiritual  wea- 
pons alone ;  probably  he  had  too  much  of  the  old  Norse  blood  in  him  to 
put  up  patiently  with  opposition ;  at  any  rate,  he  certainly  made  use  of 
the  sword  to  give  weight  to  the  wordy  and  the  champions  of  the  Asse,  or 
Scandinavian  gods — •*  the  sons  of  Hekla " — were  not  inclined  to  be 
bullied  into  relinquishing  their  faith ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Hialte  and 
Gissur,  two  Icelanders  of  distinction,  who  had  been  baptised  in  Norway, 
the  subject  was  discussed  at  the  Althing,  and  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  Christianity  carried  the  day. 

There  is  a  very  good  tragic  drama  by  the  Danish  author,  Ingemann, 
on  the  final  conversion  of  the  Icelanders,  in  which  the  above-named 
Hialte  and  Gissur  are  introduced.  It  is  entitled  '^  The  Battle  for  the 
Valhalla."  The  first  scene  is  in  the  dwelling  of  a  blind  old  Icelander, 
Oswi^  who  has  some  glimpses  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  though  his 
ideas  about  it  are  not  very  clear.  He  has  been  slumbering  by  the  hearth, 
and  awaking,  Aslauga,  a  damsel  who  was  married  to  his  son  Thorolf, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  household  even  before  her 
marriage,  asks  him  if  she  shall  soothe  his  spirit  by  playing  to  him  on  her 
harp,  or  if  she  shall  read  one  of  the  old  Sagas  to  him ;  but  he  forbids  her 
to  refer  to  these  '^  tales  of  olden  times,"  and  alarms  her  by  predicting  the 
overthrow  of  the  gods  of  the  Valhalla,  amidst  domestic  feuds  and  "  days 
fraught  with  fear."  While  she  is  assuring  him  that  all  is  quiet,  that 
even  "  in  Hekla's  self  is  peace,"  that  "  Iceland's  vigorous  sons  are  free," 

As  falcons  in  the  air ; 
and  that  *^  proud  as  old  Ocean's  rocks"  stand 

The  giants'  northern  isles. 
The  bulwark  of  the  gods, 

a  horn  b  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  old  man  exclaims  that  it  is  Heim- 
dal's  mystic  horn,  blown  on  high  to  announce  the  destruction  of  the  world ; 
but  Aslauga  recognises  the  deep  blast  of  her  "  noble  ThorolPs"  horn,  and 
exhorts  old  Oswif  thus : 

Away  with  dreams !    Let  thy  soul's  darkness  cease ! 
For  Iceland's  champion  watches  o'er  its  peace ! 

On  entering,  Thorolf  informs  them  that  in  a  vessel  from  Norway,  warriors 
and  priests,  with  a  cross  and  monkish  songs,  were  again  presumptuously  ap- 
proaching West  Fiordinga's  coast,  but  tlmt  even  if  "  the  Christian  Wizard 
Thangbrand  himself"  should  be  with  the  "  priestly  cargo,"  Thor  was  not 
sleeping,  and  the  insolent  intruders  "  to  Nastrond  should  be  hurled." 
NastrOnd  and  Niflheim  were  two  places  of  punishment  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  Niflheim  was  a  sort  of  purgatory  where  the  offender  was  only 
to  abide  for  a  time — Nastrond  was  to  receive  its  victims  for  ever. 

In  a  subsequent  scene,  which  is  laid^on  a  rooky  shore,  where  a  vessel 
has  anchored,  and  where,  in  the  background,  a  smoking  volcano  is  seen, 
and  the  night  is  strongly  illuminated  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  '<  Holy 
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lights,'*  at  ibej  bave  been  eaUed  in  tbe  Nortl^  ffialtt  and  GisBor  kmd, 
B^alte's  fisatnres  concealed  by  a  moakV  cowl.  Gissor  »  driighted  st 
tiaading  agun  hi&  mAwe  riKnre,  and  cselainia: 

As  gaj  I  feel  as  the  free  ea^t  mow 

On  tbe  wild  summit  of  yon  craggy  height. 

See,  gleaming  here  and  there,  our  nortn  lights  dear, 

^d,  olazing  nigh,  the  mountain's  attar  flme ; 

See  how  the  sea-bird  hovers  o^er  its  nest. 

How,  on  the  beach»  the  fialcMi  seeks  his  pny. 

Mere  let  me  wande^  ixt  miae  dement — 

The  despot  air  of  Olafs  court  I  hate. 

If  the  great  King  of  Heaven  were  ruler  here, 

Tw^re  well — ^the  kingdom  and  the  power  be  EU. 

But  to  no  other  lord  wiU  Qissur  kneel 

But,  hark !  the  dear  old  horn — we  must  be  seen ! 

Tborolf  fusbes  \v^<m  then,  but  reoogaiskig  *^  Giaonr  the  White"  aad 
Hialte,  bia  fosier-brotbar  and  fomer  £ritfid>  he  thsowa  aalde  hk  swqr^ 
aiod  generously  welcomea  them  back — ^yet  wania  them  net  to  force  om  the 
Icelanders  tbenr  Christian  prieata  or  principleft.  Thej»  however,,  ace  le- 
•rived  to  carry  out  thms  miegion*  Hialte  visits  Asla^;a»  with  wbon  he 
bad  formerly  been  nuu^  in  love^  and  em  whose  aeeowtt  he  hadi  fonsakea 
Iceland;  he  converls  hiot^  and  she  endeavours  to  eoft^ert  Therotf;  bnt 
fhe  &ils  in  this,  and  only  arouses  jeatousy  in  Ins  mind  of  hie  fioraier  nvd, 
and  anger  at  the  influence  he  bad  acquiied  aver  bmr.     He  nwtten^ 

How  her  cheek  glows  I  and  with 
What  warmth  she  speaks  of  him ! 
Ha!  'twas  my  bride  he  loved — 
And  why  come  hen  again? 

Meetings  take  place  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian  Icelanders, 
and  it  is  determined  to  argue  the  <|uestion  at  the  Althing..  The  sagee 
and  the  warriors  of  Iceland,  the  Norwegian  priests,  and  the  baptised  na- 
tives, are  all  assembled  at  the  Law  Mount — ^where  stands  a  statue  of 
Thor  ;  when  in  the  midst  of  a  g^at  deal  of  tumult,  Tborolf  Joins  them, 
leading  in  Ashiuga,  and  follow^  by  Hialte.  Thorelf,  m  a  fit  of  rd%i- 
ous  enthusiasm  and  furious  jealousy,  declares  his  intention  of  aaerifidiiff 
a  victim  to  the  gods,  and  forthwith  plunges  his  sword  intD  Ab  beaut^m 
Aslauga's  breast.  With  her  dying  breath  she  assures  hm  of  her  con- 
stancy, and  her  love  for  him— fcurgives  him  for  murdering  her,  and  tells 
him  that  she  will  pray  for  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Christy  until  he  joins 
her  there.  After  a  pause  of  horror,  Tborolf  repenting  Ids  frenzied  act, 
throws  himself  upon  the  body,  and  Hialte  comforts  him  with  tiie  promise 
of  forgiveness  and  salvation  if  he  will  embrace  the  cross  whidi  is  placed 
before  him.  Tborolf  starts  up — curses  the  gods  ot  the  YaOuJla,  on  whoae 
account  he  had  killed  his  bride — and  conjuring  his  countrymen  to  re- 
nounce them  and  become  Christians,  he  stabs  himsetf  that  he  msy  Imael 
at  the  ethereal  gate  of  heaven,  till  he  obtain  pardon  and  aSxnxSoa 
within  its  sacred  portals.  The  Norwe^an  priests  sing  the  Miserere — 
the  crowd  kneel  before  the  g^ded  cross— -and  Christianity  is  nrodaiiiLed 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  Tborolf  and  Aslauga. 
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TxN  ^ears  ago  little  was  known  abcmi  CamSmiia  txcept  that  k  was  a 
long  stnp  of  coast  on  the  we^em  sh(»re  of  North  Amerka»  studded  here 
and  there  by  a  few  mercantile  settlements  carrying  on  an  expert  trade  in 
hides^  which  were  hrought  in  by  the  Indians,  the  only  inhabitMrts  of  the 
interior.  Overrun  ratW  than  <ioIaBiaed  daring  the  days  of  Spanish 
supremacy,  it  retained,  at  the  time  we  speak  o^  httie  oi  ita  Spanisb  cha- 
racter beyond  the  names  of  ita  pincipal  towns  and  livors.  In  cooaaMm 
with  the  other  AmencaApbtsessiona  of  the  most  CathoUe  king,  Cali£otaaa 
contained  within  its  aoil  an  almost  boundless  wealth ;  hut,  more  fortnuata 
than  Peru  or  Mexico,,  had  kept  it.  for  three  hundred  years  mmoticed  ttnd 
emn  unsuspected.  It  would  seem  as  if  FOTtune,,  ini%nant  at  the  wamton 
abuse  of  her  generosity,  had  seen  with  shame  and.  remorse  kingdoma  so 
cru^y  wQAy  and  so  fsehly  held»  and  had  reserved  this  laat  treasure  until 
%  BoUer  hand  could  be  stretched  <mt  to  take  it,  wid  the  country  itadf 
eonld  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  state  whidi  would  not  drain  her  wealth  witbeut 
giving  her  an  equivalenA^  wad  which)  while  it  shared  her  cupeik  witb  the 
test  of  the  wodd^  would  pieaent  h«r  iaretum  with  ita  owa  Kberty,  eoMm* 
pnee^  and  eiviliaation.  The  gold,  was  to  Califoniia  the  germ  of  anew 
existence — a  magnet  who8»  effaeft  has  been  to-  create^  by  means  of  its 
irresistibLo  and  instantaneous  attraction^  a  powei  mora  lasting  and  SMwa 
cspansive  than  ita  own.  Im  this  new  existeaoa  ibm9>  waa  no  ehildhoodi 
searody  a  youth ;  and  whit^  on  the  one  hand^  she  gisew  too  rapidly  to 
know  the  tnroea  and  trials  of  aa  iaSmk  state,  on  the  other,  no  mothes 
country  has  had  the  of^rtunifcy  of  foDciag  W*  to^  the  detrimeni  of  im 
sesDurees,  into  a.  weak  and  unnatural  maturity. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  news  that  gold  in  great  quantities  had  been 
fouttd  in  Caltfcumia,,  and  ceuld  be  had  for  the  trouble  €i  a  voyage,  aroused 
tke  enterprise  and  avarice  of  the  whole  world ;  and  not  only  i£e  adjacent 
parts  of  Ammca,  but  tiie  western  eouatnes  of  Europe  also,  poured  into 
this  modem  garden  of  the  Hesperides  the  restliosa  wave  oi  tl^  surplus 
population.  Eng^h,  Grcrmans,  and  French,,  undeterred  by  a  long  and 
perilous  voyage,  crowded  thither  in  countless  numbers ;  while  the  fact 
that  the  crew  of  every  vessel  deserted  hw  at  San  Franeiaoo,  had  the  eSa^i 
of  contributing  from  countries  odierwise  too  remote  their  <]^ta  of  Call- 
fomian  immigrants.  The  account  of  the  sufii^dngs  endured  by  those 
wbo,  starting  fiNon  New  York,  readied  San  Francisco  by  the  shorter 
route  of  Chagres  and  Panama--tilie  one  adc^ited  by  our  author— will 
give  us  aome  notion  of  the  hardships  whudi  the  longer  voyage  round 
Gape  Horn  must  hanre  entailed. 

In  the  former  elasa  the  difficuldes  of  the  passage  commenced  at 
Cbagiea,  tm  the  eastern  side  ^  the  Isthmus  of  Panama-*a  wretched  little 
place  enough  at  the  beet  of  times,  and  now  completely  paralysed  by  this 
sudien  influx  of  recldess  and  ovwbeavmg  adventurers.  Hence  the  journey 
was  continued  up  the  river  to  Ctnees^  performed  in  open  row-faoats»  the 
passengers  beingy  meanwhik^  ezposad  alternately  to  tne  torroats  of  ssni 
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and  burning  sun,  the  combination  of  which  serves  to  render  the  isthmus 
the  most  unwholesome  spot  in  the  habitable  globe.  Arrived  at  Graces, 
the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Panama  is  performed  either  on  foot  or  on 
mules. 

At  the  latter  point  there  generally  occurred  a  delay  of  some  time. 
The  vessel  which  was  to  convey  the  passengers  to  San  Francisco  had 
either  passed  or  had  not  arrived,  and  when  she  did  come,  could  not  hold 
everybody  who  was  waiting  to  go  by  her.  Fever  and  diarrhoea,  mean- 
while, broke  out  from  the  filthy  state  of  the  town,  the  suddenly  increased 
population,  and  the  limited  supply  of  not  very  wholesome  provisions. 
Moreover,  the  evil  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  Americans  dosing 
themselves  promiscuously  with  a  number  of  infallible  remedies  for  every 
disease,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  thereby  rendering  re- 
covery very  precarious  even  to  the  strongest  constitution.  Nor  were  evils 
of  this  kind  necessarily  at  an  end  when  the  travellers  at  last  found  the 
means  of  leaving  Panama.  Every  old  tub  of  a  vessel  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  was  put  into  requisition  to  supply  the  extraordinary 
demand,  and  after  the  nrst  burst  of  sea-sickness  was  over,  the  passengers 
found,  in  many  cases,  that  the  vessel  was  very  scantily  supplied  with 
stores,  and  they  were  lucky  if,  on  the  approach  of  a  gale,  tney  did  not 
make  the  additional  discovery  that  half  at  least  of  the  crew  consisted  of 
landsmen,  working  their  passage  to  the  mines.  The  monotony  of  the 
voyage  was  partly  relieved  by  gambling,  but  the  principal  source  of 
amusement  appears  to  have  been  the  continual  auctions  on  board,  the 
Americans  being  such  inveterate  traders  that  they  bought  and  sold  each 
other's  property  merely  to  pass  the  time.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
amusement  carried,  that  our  author  assures  us  '*  there  was  hardly  an 
article  of  any  man's  wardrobe  which,  by  the  time  the  voyage  was  over, 
had  not  at  one  time  been  the  property  of  every  other  man  on-  board  the 
ship." 

San  Francisco  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour  which  bears  its 
name,  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  of  sand-hills,  which  have  gradually  been 
levelled  as  the  town  has  spread  in  all  directions.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour  the  river  Sacramento  finds  its  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  is,  for  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  navigable  for  vessels  of  a 
thousand  tons.  Standing  as  it  does  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Land, 
although  itself  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mining  districts,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  at  once  the  chief  and  the  representative  of  all  Califomian  towns 
connected  with  the  new  settiements,  and  of  the  material  revolutions  to 
which  they  were  daily  subject.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  interior,  the  original  town  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  arose  an  irregular  heterogeneous  city,  composed  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  habitation  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  contrive, 
or  his  necessity  compel  him  to  adopt.  Thus,  one  side  of  the  Plaza  was 
occupied  by  solid  brick-built  habitations,  comprising  the  banks  and  prin- 
cipal offices  of  the  place,  while  another  consisted  of  wooden  houses, 
painted  to  resemble  stone  externally,  and  internally  decorated  with  a 
magnificence  and  luxury  peculiar  to  American  gambling  establishments. 
These,  again,  were  faced  by  tents,  sheds,  and  huts,  and  domiciles  which 
ap^ared  to  partake  of  the  character  of  all  three,  in  the  composition  of 
which,  stone,  wood,  canvas,  and  zinc,  each  bore  a  prominent  and  respon- 
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Bible  part.  The  aspect  of  the  city,  however,  underwent  such  continual 
.  changes,  that  in  a  few  months  it  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  Canvas 
gradually  yielded  to  wood,  and  wood  to  bricks  and  mortar,  while  the  site 
Itself  of  the  city  altered  so  much  subsequently  by  repeated  encroachraenti 
on  the  sea,  that  some  of  the  best  houses  and  offices  now  stand  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  what  used  to  be  high-water  mark. 

From  San  Francisco,  communication  with  the  mining  distncts  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tributaries — the  Feather 
and  the  Joaquin — the  former  coming  down  from  Marysville,  the  dep6t 
and  principal  town  of  the  northern  districts,  the  latter  from  Stockton,  the 
<^apital  of  the  southern.  Directly  after  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  reached  New  York,  river  steam-boats  belonging  to  com- 
panies in  that  city  were  despatched  round  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco, 
of  course  at  an  enormous  expense  and  risk,  and  thus  a  quick  and  compa- 
ratively cheap  means  of  transit — the  first  desideratum  in  the  progress  of 
a  young  state — was  at  once  established. 

Arrived  at  the  diggings  a  stranger  would  be  at  once  struck  by  the  zeal 
and  energy  with  which  all  work  was  done,  all  amusement  enjoyed.  With 
their  entrance  into  California,  everybody  appeared  to  have  undergone  a 
radical  change,  and,  whatever  might  have  been  their  previous  educa- 
tion and  employment,  to  have  adapted  themselves  at  once  to  the  life 
before  them  and  its  hardships,  with  a  spirit  and  energy  which  would,  a 
few  months  ago,  have  surprised  themselves.  Lawyers,  doctors,  clerks, 
and  shopmen,  forgetful  oftheir  former  professions  and  prejudices,  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  labours  of  the  pick  and  shovel,  the  amusements 
of  gambling  and  bull-and-bear  fights,  and  this  not  for  days  or  weeks,  but, 
in  many  cases,  for  years.  Not  that  actual  digging  for  gold  was  the 
only  employment  by  which  a  man  in  California  might  make  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  and,  if  he  kept  his  gambling  and  drinking  propensities  within 
moderate  bounds,  a  splendid  fortune.     Far  from  it :  in  a  country  where 

fold  was  so  abundant,  plenty  of  it  was  to  be  got  by  any  kind  of  labour, 
ailors'  wages  were  two  and  three  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  hundreds 
of  ships  were  lying  in  harbour  for  want  of  hands,  while  even  the  common 
crews  of  the  Sacramento  river  steam-boats  were  earning  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month.  In  fact,  so  much  had  the  extraordinary  supply  of  gold  dete- 
riorated the  value  of  money  as  compared  with  other  commodities,  that 
the  lowest  piece  of  money  in  circulation  was  a  twelve-and-a-half  cent 
<*  bit,"  equivalent  to  our  sixpence,  and  that  would  not  purchase  anything 
beyond  a  very  questionable  cigar.  As  to  coppers,  the  miner  might  re- 
mark with  Beau  Brummell  that  "  he  did  not  know  the  coin." 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  search  for  gold  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  ground  on  which  the  search  is  made.  The  original  seekers  got  a 
great  quantity  from  the  rocks  with  no  other  tool  than  their  bowie-knives, 
but  all  this  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  disappeared  with  the  first  rush,  and 
the  gold  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  either  reached  by  digging  a  great 
depth  for  it,  or  else  by  diverting  the  course  of  some  stream  and  searching 
its  bed.  The  first  of  these  plans,  "  Coyote  Diggings,*'  as  they  are  called, 
from  the  coyote,  a  kind  of  jackal,  living  in  holes  in  4;he  ground,  is,  for 
many  reasons,  the  most  speculative  of  the  two.  In  the  first  place,  a  shaft 
is  sunk  at  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  sometimes  to  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  feet,  before  any  profit  can  be  made,  and  even  then  the 
venture  may  turn  out  an  unproductive  one.     Secondly,  there  is  some- 
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limes  great  difficulty  and  expense  incurred  in  obtaining  water  t#  wiih 
the  earth  when  it  is  brought  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  this  is  ahogether 
impossible,  and  then  the  heaps  of  '*  dirt^  are  drawn  out  and  fofb  to  be 
washed  diree  or  four  months  afterwards,  when  the  nuny  season  sfaaD 
hate  set  in.  The  difficulty  in  sur&ce  diggings  consisted,  on  the  contrary, 
in  getting  rid  of  the  water,  and  was  met  by  yarious  methods :  in  fome 
cases  die  water  was  carried  off  in  wooden  pipes,  called  '^  flumes,^  which 
were  carried  sometimes  to  a  great  cBstance,  in  one  place  round  die  steep 
and  rodcy  sides  of  a  mountain,  in  another,  supported  on  pme  logs,  across 
a  wide  rayine;  but  in  these  cases  the  expense  of  such  worn  was  fblly  re*- 
paid  by  the  yalue  of  the  water  at  that  height,  from  which,  by  the  nd  of 
canvas  pipes,  it  was  made  to  serve  all  the  diggings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  paid  for  by  the  inch.  At  other  times,  when  the  size  of  the  stream 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  its  being  carried  ^  in  this  way,  a  three-skied 
barrier  was  erected,  called  a  ^  wing-dam,'*  which  enclosed  one  half  of  the 
breadth  of  the  stream,  and  prevented  the  water  from  running  over  it.  In 
most  of  these  cases,  thererore,  where  it  was  necessary  for  many  men  te 
be  at  work  together,  recourse  was  had  to  hired  labour,  whidi  could  be  ob>> 
tained  at  the  rate  of  five  or  rix  dollars  a  day  ;  for  there  were  many  men 
who,  distrusting  their  own  luck  and  perseverance,  would  rather  ensure  a 
moderate  remuneration  of  this  kind  than  risk  the  uncertainty  of  working 
*•  on  their  own  hook."  These  were  chiefly  **  loafers,*'  men  who  spent 
their  time  in  drinking  and  gambling  as  long  as  they  could  get  cr^(fit ; 
when  that  happy  time  had  passed,  mey  would  work  a  few  days,  pay  off 
tfieir  score,  ana  then  rest  while  they  ran  up  another. 

All  labour  and  employments  were  considered  equal,  and  whatever 
a  man's  business  was,  he  acquired  respect  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
with  which  he  pursued  it  It  might  or  might  not  be  mining,  but  to  earn 
a  really  honourable  position  a  man  was  expected  te  carry  out  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  Adam's  curse,  and  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  ha 
brow.  Our  author  tells  a  story  on  this  subject,  which,  although  he  meifr- 
tions  it  as  an  exaggerated  instance,  will  still  serve  as  an  iUastration  of 
this  feeling.     He  says : 

*^  I  recmlect  once  arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  nieht  in  Ban  Frandsoo, 
and  finding  all  the  hotels  full,  I  was  compelled  to  ta£e  refuge  in  an  esta- 
blishment which  offered  no  other  aecommodation  to  the  public  than  a  lot 
of  beds — ^half  a  dozen  in  a  room.  When  I  was  paybg  my  dollar  in  the 
morning  for  having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  one  of  these 
concerns,  an  old  miner  was  doing  the  same.  He  had  no  coin,  bat 
weighed  out  an  ounce  of  dust,  and  while  getting  his  change,  seemed  to  be 
studying  the  keeper  of  the  house,  as  a  novel  and  interesting  specimen  of 
human  nature.  The  result  showed  itself  in  an  expression  ofsupreme  con- 
tempt on  his  worn  and  sunburnt  features,  as  he  addressed  the  oAject  of 
his  contemnlation :  ^  Say  now,  stranger,  do  yon  do  nothing  ebe  but  just 
nt  thar  and  take  a  dollar  from  every  man  that  sleeps  on  them  beds  ¥ 

**  *  Yes,  that's  my  business,'  replied  the  man. 

«  *  Well  then,'  said  the  miner,  after  a  little  further  reflection,  *it'B  a 
d — d  mean  way  of  making  your  living,  that's  all  I  can  say.'  ** 

Of  the  different  nations  engaged  m  the  diggings  the  Americans,  of 
course,  greatly  outnumbered  the  rest :  indeed,  the  northern  m&ies  were 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands;  but  in  the  southern,  thoi^  stiB  in  die 
ascendant  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  surrounded  by  tarn,  of  otlier 
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aationi  in  great  abundaooe,  with  some  of  whom  they  freely  and  easily 
amalgamated ;  while  others,  from  a  difiFerenoe  of  isustoms  and  language^ 
kept  themselves  entirely  aloo£  The  only  place  where  all  nations  met  on 
an  ^nal  footing  of  social  intercouxse  was  the  gamblinc^room,  where  the 
ine  and  enlightened  citixen  of  the  great  republic  might  be  elbowed  and 
jostled  by  a  nmaway  nigger  from  New  Orleans.  "  Faro"  and  "  Monte** 
difiering  Tery  dightly  from  one  another^  both  of  them  almost  identical 
with  what  we  call  '<  Lansquenet,'*  were  the  most  popular  forms  of  gam* 
faUng;  and  as  they  are^  from  their  simplicity,  adapted  to  the  meanest 
comprehension,  were  almost  universally  indulged  in.  Indeed,  the  love  of 
«anJ>ling  was  the  only  quality  which  the  In£ans  condescendled  to  adopt 
nrom  the  settlers,  and  so  viol^tly  did  they  become  impregnated  with  the 
disease,  that  they  would,  in  defiance  of  all  their  tastes  and  prejudices, 
even  dig  for  gold  on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  losing  it  at  the 
teUe. 

In  forming  a  gang  for  work,  it  was  desirable,  of  course,  as  all  shared 
the  proceeds  alike,  to  unite  only  with  those  who  had  the  same  capability 
for  manual  labour,  and  thus  it  was  that  English,  Americans,  and  Dutch- 
men (as  all  Germans  were  called)  were  frequently  found  together  work- 
ing the  same  *^  claim  ;**  while  Frenchmen,  or,  as  they  were  more  commonly 
sidled,  ^' Keskydees"  (from  their  continual  repetition  of  the  phrase 
'Qu*est->ce  qu'il  dift?**  when  addressed  in  a  foreign  language),  seldom,  if 
•erer,  united  with  any  but  their  own  countrymen.  Their  great  love  of 
society,  too,  which  has  ever  been  so  hXaX  to  their  attempts  at  colonisation, 
is  no  less  apparent  in  California  than  in  Algeria.  The  same  tendency 
which  makes  them  so  disinclined  to  spread  in  the  latter  country,  induced 
the  minority  of  them  in  the  former  to  stay  at  San  Francisco  or  Sacra- 
mento^ where  they  set  up  restaurants,  fitted  up  with  all  the  pretension  of 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  reached  the  mines, 
but  unwilling  or  not  adventurous  enough  to  explore,  or  *'  prospecti'*  as  it 
is  called,  for  themselves,  settled  invariiS>ly  near  some  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  not  in  order  to  carry  out  greater  undertakings  than  they  could 
have  effected  single-handed,  for  anything  on  a  large  or  difficult  scale  they 
iliidioaily  avoided,  but  nrnply  for  the  sake  of  society.  But  if  inferior  to 
jnany  on  these  points,  there  is  no  doubt  they  surpassed  all  in  that  ready 
ingenuity  to  turn  everything  to  the  best  account,  and  out  of  similar 
materials  to  fit  up  a  more  comfortable  house  and  serve  up  a  better  dinner 
ihan  any  one  else ;  and  if  in  the  mining  districts  we  think  the  part  they 
tockj  and  the  work  they  completed,  dbproportionate  to  their  laige  num- 
bers, it  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  the  miraculous  change  which  the 
princ^Md  towns,  like  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  underwent  in  the 
course  of  a  fow  years,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  French 
taste  and  ingenuity. 

But  the  nation  winch  of  aU  others  kept  themselves  apart,  not  only  in 
seclusion  from  all  intercourse,  which  perhapi  their  ignorance  of  any 
European  lanruage  would  prevent  them  enjoying,  but  in  complete  iso- 
lation from  all  exdiange  with  or  dependence  upon  others,  were  the 
Chinese.  They  worked  not  independently  or  in  parties  chosen  at  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  but  in  ganp  under  the  command  of  some  great 
ea|ntalbt»  who  imported  diem,  theur  tools,  clothes,  and  food  (consisting 
Mostly  of  rice),  from  their  native  country.  So  generally  was  their  prac- 
tice known  of  contribating  nothing  to  the  resources  of  a  country  of 
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whose  wealth  they  were  enjoying  the  advantages  and  reaping  the  benefit, 
that  the  proposition  of  entirely  excluding  them  from  Caliromia  was  at 
one  time  seriously  entertained;  and  although  the  general  principle 
of  its  being  perfectly  open  to  all  was  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  deci- 
sion, still  practically  the  Chinese  were  not  looked  upon  as  enjoying 
the  same  rights  as  the  citizens  of  other  nations :  they  were  simply  tole- 
rated because  they  interfered  with  no  one,  and  were  allowed  to  work 
claims  which  no  one  else  coveted.  Had  it  been  known  that  they  had 
struck  any  rich  vein,  they  would  have  inevitably  been  driven  off  it : 
but  otherwise  they  were  allowed  to  go  on,  persistmg  with  true  Celestial 
conservatism  in  their  own  ways,  getting  little  gold  and  less  experience, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  improvements  making  use  of  maclunes  which 
appeared  to  be  gigantic  representations  of  their  national  toys  rather  than 
real  mechanical  contrivances. 

The  last  nation  whose  importance  makes  them  worthy  of  mention 
here  are  the  Mexicans,  the  greatest  ruffians  in  the  country,  and  for 
whose  particular  bene6t  Judee  Lynch  held  his  court  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  If  a  store  was  robbed^  if  a  man  was  murdered  by  a  stab  in  the 
daric,  or  a  miner^s  tent  was  plundered  of  his  hard-won  earnings  while  he 
was  asleep,  suspicion  fell,  and  seldom  wrongfully,  on  the  Mexicans. 
Their  chief  employment  was  not  in  the  mines,  but  m  driving  pack-mules 
through  the  interior,  and  this  gave  them  opportunities  for  many  a  bloody 
and  cowardly  deed,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  escaping  from  the  conse- 
quences, and  disposing  of  the  plunder. 

Populated  as  California  was  by  the  contributions,  and  in  many  cases 
the  refuse,  of  all  other  nations,  one  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find  a  sort  of 
framework-order  coeval  with  the  first  rush  of  settlers  into  the  country. 
And  so  £&r  from  the  fabric  being  broken  down  or  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  fresh  hordes  who  followed  one  another  in  an  almost  didly  succession, 
on  the  contrary,  its  details  became  more  perfect,  and  the  whole  more 
lasting,  as  the  population  became  denser,  and  the  social  relations  of  the 
miners  assumed  a  more  complicated  character.  The  courts  of  justice 
and  the  laws  already  established  were  totally  inadequate,  even  if  impar-^ 
tially  administered,  to  deal  with  the  new  elements  of  which  the  state 
was  now  composed  ;  but  the  miners'  own  legislation  soon  began  to  wear 
the  aspect  and  solemnity  of  time-honoured  institutions,  and  while,  from 
the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  its  application,  it  was  no  less  terrible  to 
malefactors  than  the  most  venerable  code  of  the  old  world,  its  very 
authorship  gave  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  legblators  themselves,  the  sanctity 
of  a  code  of  honour  rather  than  of  a  penal  enactment.  And  thus  the 
lex  non  scripta  of  the  Califomian  miners  gave  to  those  who  made  and 
supported  it  an  abhorrence  of  dishonesty,  rather  than  a  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences— a  result  which  in  older  countries  is  expected  only  from  a 
higher  source  than  mere  human  law.  To  no  other  cause  can  be  attri- 
buted the  undisputed  right  which  a  miner  maintained  over  his  ''  claim," 
even  if  unworked  for  months,  by  simply  leaving  a  pickaxe,  or  some  tool 
upon  the  ground,  or  the  security  with  which  unwashed  '*  dirt"  might  be 
left  on  the  surface,  till  the  nuny  season  gave  its  proprietors  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  washing  it.  In  all  disputes  as  to  mining  **  claims"  the  ques- 
tion was  immediately  referred  to  a  jury  of  miners,  from  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal ;  and  that  men  should  have  been  found  at  any 
moment  ready  to  leave  their  work,  and  lose  their  own  tim^  to  uphold 
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the  common  weal,  is  no  slight  hoast  in  a  country  where  every  hour  had 
its  value.  So  far  the  miners  may  he  considered  as  a  society  inhabiting 
a  peculiar  district,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  under  certain 
restrictions.  The  country  was  alike  free  to  all,  but  those  who  came  in 
must  conform  to  the  usages  and  laws  which  more  experienced  heads 
than  theirs  had  decided  to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  their  civilisation,  but 
to  their  existence. 

Gradually,  however,  as  their  own  importance  and  wealth  increased, 
the  miners  found  that  it  was  not  only  in  the  mining  districts  that  life  and 
property  required  their  active  protection.  ^  The  scum  which  they  drove 
nrom  amongst  them,  settled  and  throve  in  the  towns,  and  it  then  became 
a  question  whether  the  dishonest  porj^on  of  the  people  were  alone  to  have 
the  benefit  of  union  and  self-reliance'.  Then  the  miners  determined  that 
if  order  was  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  they  must  themselves  establish  it, 
and  where  the  majority  were  men  who  had  something  to  lose,  and  whose 
interest,  therefore,  lay  on  the  side  of  order,  there  was  no  fear  but  that  the 
law  would  be  vigorously  and  successfully  administered ;  and  such  was 
the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  state  of  the  districts  under  the  new 
and  old  systems,  that  the  former  was  eventually  obliged  to  establish  itself 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  ordinary  tribunals  had  proved  themselves 
utterly  incapable  of  maintaining  right  and  securing  life  and  property. 
Thus,  in  1851,  and  subsequently  in  1856,  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
roused  into  existence  and  activity  by  the  general  indigpnation  at  the 
notorious  corruption  of  the  authorised  officials,  wielded  the  sword  of 
justice  with  no  lenient  or  partial  hand.  We  are  not  now  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Lynch 
law,  but  in  California  at  least  there  appear  to  have  been  two  strong 
arguments  in  its  favour — viz.,  its  necessity  and  efficacy.  It  would  be  as 
impossible  to  conceive  what  the  state  of  California  might  not  have  been, 
with  its  mixed  and  restless  population,  consisting  in  a  great  measure  of 
'^  lazy  Mexican  ladrones  and  cut-throats,  well-trained  professional  bur- 
glars  from  populous  countries,  and  outcast  desperadoes  from  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,"  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
system,  which  for  want  of  a  better  became  established  there ;  or  even  to 
hesitate  at  the  conclusion  that  "  in  the  mines  where  Lynch  law  had  full 
swing,  the  amount  of  crime  actually  committed  by  the  large  criminally- 
disposed  portion  of  the  community  was  not  so  great  as  would  have 
resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  same  men  in  any  old  country." 

Within  the  last  few  years  such  gigantic  strides  of  progress  and  im- 
provement have  taken  place,  that,  except  in  the  actual  mining  districts, 
a  traveller  might  well  fancy  himself  in  one  of  the  oldest  states  of  the 
American  Union.  No  greater  paftegyric  than  this  can  be  uttered  on  the 
result  of  those  free  institutions,  which  are  at  once  the  individual  property 
and  common  tie  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  a  result  which  could  alone 
have  been  effected  by  men  who  had  learnt  from  their  earliest  childhood 
not  to  confound  subjection  with  slavery,  or  lawlessness  with  liberty;  by 
men  who  had  been  taught  that  they  are  essential  parts  of  the  great 
machinery  of  state  government,  and  were  therefore  at  once  enabled  to 
transplant  those  functions  to  a  simpler  but  more  stormy  sphere,  and  to 
use  the  enlarged  powers  which  circumstances  had  thrown  into  their  indi- 
vidual hands  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  all. 
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In  the  day  of  prosperity,  M.  Georges  had  assisted  a  fnend,  by  pmr- 
chasing  from  him  a  grant  of  fire  hundred  acres  of  uncnltiyated  soil  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  had  disbursed  5000  francs,  or  about  2001,  in  our  money,  for  this 
valuable  acquisition.  This,  with  6000  francs,  the  relics  of  his  patri- 
mony, was  all  that  remained  to  the  young  Parisian  the  morning  afler 
die  revolution  of  February.  He  went  and  took  his  last  break£eist  at  ^ke 
CM  de  Paris,  and  in  the  evening  he  found  himself  at  Havre,  on  board 
the  Qiieen  Victoria,  bound  for  New  Orleans.  A  few  hours  more  and 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  was  nothing  but  a  blue  outline  melting  away  iir 
the  &r-off  horizon.  He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  grief  natoral 
to  a  man  exiled,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  his  native  shores,  when  Ac 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  attained.  The  aspect  of  that  great  river, 
where  it  mingles  its  yellow  waters  with  those  of  the  sea,  was  not  well  cal* 
culated  to  inspire  pleasurable  feelings.  The  muddy  waters  poured  along 
between  low,  boggy  shores,  carrying  with  them  an  avalanche  of  uprootea 
trees,  and  green,  marshy  islets.  Fields  of  rice  and  plantations  of  sugar- 
cane first  gave  a  little  relief,  as  a  forest  of  masts  proclaimed  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans. 

Here  our  exile  ascertained  that  his  ^'domain**  was  situated  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  and  the  itinerary  was  traced 
out  for  him.  He  had  to  ascend  the  latter  river,  and  then  the  Ohio,  till 
he  got  to  the  little  town  of  Guyandot,  and  quitting  the  steamer  at  that 
point,  he  had  to  penetrate  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  into  the  interior. 
There,  between  the  river  of  Guyandot  and  a  stream  called  Sandy  Creek, 
lay  the  five  hundred  acres  of  forest,  of  which  he  was  duly  acknowiedg^ 
lord  and  master. 

The  desolate  river  banks  as  he  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi,  vast  ex- 
panses of  untilled  land,  impervious  marshes,  where  alligators  floundered 
about  in  undisputed  possession,  and  dark  forests  beyond,  revealed  the 
New  World  in  all  its  austerity.  The  garb  and  manners  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  made  him  at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the  variety 
presented  by  the  United  States.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  was  out  of 
his  element.  "  What  am  I,  useless  dreamer,"  he  soliloquised,  "  among 
these  men,  trained  from  their  very  infancy  to  struggle  agamst  nature, 
and  to  carry  with  them  their  energetic  activity  wheresoever  they  may 
be  pleased  to  go  ?  What  was  I  going  to  do  in  these  solitudes,  and  in 
what  unknown  world  was  I  going  to  terminate  my  career?"  He  doei 
not  say  so,  but  misgivings  about  the  Boulevards  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
we  feel  certun,  came  across  his  mind.  • 

Luckily  he  found  another  Frenchman  on  the  steamer ;  one,  like  him- 
self exiled  by  the  revolution,  and  with  still  slenderer  resources.  He 
had  emigrated  with  a  romance  in  hb  pocket,  and  with  the  small  proceeds 
of  its  sale  at  New  Orleans,  he  had  purchased  ten  acres  of  forest,  for  which 
he  had  disbursed  the  sum  of  100  francs,  or  51.  steriing  !  He  had  in- 
vested another  portion  of  his  capital  in  a  Kentucky  rifle,  an  Illinon 
hatchet,  and  in  his  fare,  for  which  he  had  bargained  as  a  deck-passeng^, 

*  Les  Squatters:  La  Clairilre  du  Bois  des  Hogues.  Par  Gabriel  Ferrv  (Louis 
de  BeUemare).  ^  ^ 
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80  that  he  travelled  at  an  expense  of  about  one  penny  per  leagueu  All 
this  accomplished,  he  had  still  125  franes  in  reserve.  He  intended  in*- 
vesting  twenty-five  of  these  in  potatoes  and  salt  heef,  leaving  it  to  hia 
rifle  to  prooore  a  little  ^sh  meat ;  half  of  what  remained  would  go  to* 
wards  tne  construction  of  a  log-house,  and  the  remainder  would  purchase 
seeds  wherewith  to  enrich  the  soil  that  he  intended  to  clear  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  One  grain  of  maize  would  bear  an  ear,  and  so  on, 
step  by  step,  till  he  could  lay  down  his  hatchet  and  say,  ^'  That  will  do." 
This  was  an  example  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  New  World  by  an- 
ticipation not  to  be  lost  upon  our  exile.  Unfortunately,  he  soon  parted 
company  with  his  adventurous  countryman.  The  last  thing  he  saw  of 
him  was  when,  landing  from  a  boat,  at  one  of  the  wildest  spots  on  the 
Ohio,  he  passed  his  arms  through  the  slings  of  hb  kni^sack,  shouldered 
his  rifle,  and  with  his  hatchet  in  the  other  hand  disappeared  in  the 
gloom  of  an  impervious  forest. 

Passing  Cincmnati,  our  exile  arrived  shortly  afterwards  at  Guyandot, 
where  he  also  had  to  quit  the  steamer  and  con^nt  the  forest  The 
example  of  fortitude  given  by  his  countryman  sustained  him  at  the  onset; 
he  ventured  boldly  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  Americans,  talking  and 
drinking  at  the  bar  of  the  only  hostelry  of  the  place.  M.  Geor^  says 
he  is  by  no  means  a  little  man,  but  he  felt  a  certain  humiliation  wnen  in 
the  presence  of  these  colossal  backwoodsmen.  He  mustered  eouragei 
however,  to  inquire  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  "  section."  Suddenly  a 
hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder  from  behind  with  so  much  empbasig 
that  his  knees  bent  under  the  pressure,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  equilibrium. 
The  act,  however,  had  been  done  with  such  little  efibrt  on  tne  part  q£ 
the  Virginian,  that  it  had  not  disturbed  the  level  of  the  whisky  that 
filled  a  glass  in  his  right  hand. 

'*  I  know,"  said  the  giant ;  '^  the  place  inquired  for  by  the  gentleman  is 
*  Red  Maple.'" 

Hearing  this,  another  herculean  backwoodsman  stepped  forward.  This, 
man  was  booted  and  spurred  ;  he  wore  high  leather  gaiters,  a  short^sitt 
coat,  and  a  wide-awake  hat.  He  had  a  heavy  whip  in  one  haodf 
and  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Ah !"  he  said,  eyeing  the  Frenchman  with  a  scrutinising  look,  *^  the 
owner  of  Red  Maple !  White  and  delicate  hands  are  not  well  suited  for 
the  hatchet  and  the  rifle.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  make  the 
best  of  your  way  back  to  New  York,  and  leave  Red  Maple  to  take  care 
of  itself." 

And  so  taying,  he  threw  himself  backwards  into  an  arm-chair,  UAing 
up  his  brawny  limbs,  American  fashion,  upon  a  table  close  by. 
'^  And  why  so,  if  you  please  ?"  our  exile  ventured  to  insinuate. 
"  For  reasons  that  it  is  perfectly  needless  to  tell  vou,"  replied  the  Vir- 
ginian.    And  he  began  to  whistle  *^  Yankee  Doodle"  with  an  urbanity 
tnat  our  Parisian  deemed  to  be  perfectly  and  thoroughly  American. 

The  exile  did  not,  however,  sJlow  himself  to  be  discomfited  by  sueh  a 
reception.  He  even  considerately  set  it  down  as  more  or  less  correctly 
founded  on  his  appearance,  which  seemed  little  adapted  to  encounter  the 
trials  of  life  of  a  backwoodsman.  He  determined,  come  what  would, 
now  he  had  ascertained  die  name  and  site  of  his  allotment,  to  go  and  see 
it  with  his  own  eyes.     To  this  effect  he  hired  a  horse  and  guide. 

The  road  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Guyandot.    All  traces  o£ 
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cultivation  soon  disappeared,  undulating  banks  were  soon  succeeded  by- 
abrupt  cliiFs,  and  at  every  step  tbe  landscape  seemed  to  be  getting  wilder 
and  wilder.  Sandy  plains  alternated  with  gloomy  pine  forests.  Thus 
they  proceeded,  till,  as  evening  approached,  they  came  to  a  log  hut,  or 
farm,  with  some  cultivation  around.  At  the  same  moment  a  man  on 
horseback  made  his  appearance.  He  rode  up  to  the  guide,  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  him,  and,  scowling  at  the  new  comer,  cantered  away 
again,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest.  M.  Georges  baa 
had  time,  however,  to  recognise  in  the  mysterious  visitor  his  blunt  Vir« 
ginian  acquaintance  of  the  night  before. 

*•  Who  is  that  man  ?"  he  inquired  of  his  guide,  who  was  a  mere  boy. 

**  It  is  Township,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Oh  I  do  you  know  him,  then  ?" 

«  Quite  well." 

«  Why  did  he  not  stop  at  this  hut  ?' 

'*  Because  he  did  not  choose  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  as  yourself.'^ 

"  That  is  strange.     What  can  be  his  reasons  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  knowingly. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  "  If  there  are  people  who  will  act  without  regard 
to  the  laws,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  take  you  to 
Red  Maple,  and  you  had  better  pass  the  night  here,  or  you  will  have  to 
spend  it  in  the  forest.     It  will  cost  you  three  shillings." 

Strange  contrast  between  acts  and  manners :  the  exile  was  received, 
he  relates,  with  that  hospitable  courtesy  which,  he  says,  distinguishes  the 
Virginian  from  all  other  Americans.  The  next  morning  he  continued 
his  journey  at  an  early  hour.     His  spirits  even  revived  as  he  took  a 

Sarting  glance  at  the  hut  and  its  clearing,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  so 
isagreeable  an  alternative  after  all  to  end  his  days  in  some  such  hermit- 
age, placed  between  a  garden  and  a  forest.  Pleasant  thoughts,  with  a 
hazy  perspective  of  a  matron,  such  as  he  had  also  left  behind  at  the  hut, 
with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  to  superintend  his  interior,  made  time  pass 
quickly,  and  evening  was  creeping  on  when  they  gained  the  top  of  an 
eminence,  where  the  guide  suddenly  drew  up. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  the  rivulet  that  flows  at  your  feet ;  beyond,  that 
blue-looking  hill ;  to  the  right,  that  great  *pond  with  its  marshy  borders, 
and  that  fringe  of  maples  with  red  flowers  ?" 

"Well  then?" 

"  Why,  you  see  Red  Maple ;  that  mound,  that  marsh,  that  pond,  and 
ihe  trees,  constitute  the  property." 
^  **  What,  that  my  property  ?"  exclaimed  the  exile,  delighted  with  the 
Tision  of  vast  meadows  and  encircling  groves. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  guide,  with  a  sardonic  smile];  "  and  I  leave  you  here^ 
unless  you  prefer  to  go  back  with  me." 

"  Why  should  you  go  back  ?  You  must  be  joking.  Why  should 
you  think  that,  having  seen  my  property,  I  should  also  go  back  ?" 

'*  Because  Township  may  feel  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
killing  you,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

«  Kill  me  !     What  have  I  done  to  him  ?" 

"  Township  is  a  squatter,"  quietly  replied  the  youth,  "  and  a  squatter 
never  considers  the  law  ;  he  looks  to  his  rifle  and  his  right.  Possession  is 
better  in  the  backwoods  than  right,  and  Township  possesses  Red  Maple. 
So  now  you  may  think  it  better  to  retrace  your  steps." 
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**I  shall  not  go  back  an  inch,"  rejoined  the  resolute  exile.  '*  I  was 
once  rich ;  Red  Maple  is  all  that  remains  to  me  in  the  present  day  of 
my  former  wealth.  I  would  rather  perish  in  the  defence  of  my  rights 
than  by  want.  So  this  very  night  I  shall  have  establbhed  myself  on  my 
property,  or  I  shall  be  a  dead  man." 

Left  alone,  the  exile  held  counsel  with  himself.  He  was  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die,  but  he  deemed  it  just  as  well,  before  he  confronted  the 
danger,  to  study  the  ground  a  little.  A  column  of  smoke  rising  up 
behind  the  maple  screen  indicated  where  Township's  hut  was  located. 
Looking  more  narrowly,  he  made  out  two  robust  boys,  probably  the  sons 
of  the  usurper,  who  were  wrestling  together  like  two  young  buffaloeg 
trying  their  budding  horns.  A  little  farther  a  more  graceful  vision  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  gaze.  His  dream  of  the  morning  seemed  to  have 
become  a  reality.  A  young  girl,  dressed  in  white,  was  straying  over 
the  meadow,  looking  like  the  flower  of  a  magnolia  detached  from  the 
green  mass  of  foliage.  Her  slim  shape  and  light  hair  were  in  perfect 
keeping  with  a  profile  of  angelic  purity. 

But  evening  was  stealing  on  apace,  there  was  no  time  to  hesitate,  and 
die  exile  descended  the  slope  with  a  rapid  step,  recommending  his  good 
cause  to  God.  He  directed  himself  at  once  towards  the  column  of  smoke. 
To  reach  this  he  had  to  pass  through  the  g^ve  by  a  narrow  and  gloomy 
path.  He  advanced  cautiously,  more  like  a  poacher  than  a  proprietor 
on  his  own  domain.  Coming  to  a  little  glade  he  saw  Township  standing 
in  his  way,  leaning  on  the  long  barrel  of  his  rifle. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,*'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  gruflf  voice.  "  What  do 
you  want  here?'' 

**  If  you  were  waiting  for  me  you  know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want. 
I  am  told  that  you  have  settled  yourself  on  this  land,  which  belongs  to 
me.  Here  are  my  papers,  and  I  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to 
leave  me  the  free  enjoyment  thereof." 

"  Red  Maple  shall  have  only  one  proprietor  so  long  as  I  am  alive,"  re- 
plied Township,  levelling  his  rifle  at  the  same  time  at  the  intruder,  <^  I 
could  have  shot  you  like  a  deer  when  you  first  entered  the  wood,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  shed  your  blood  if  I  can  help  it.  Go  back  then  while 
there  is  still  tim%.  My  rights  are  those  of  the  first  comer,  your  titles  are 
nothing  in  my  eyes.  The  nearest  sheriff  dwells  twenty-five  leagues  from 
this.  The  sound  of  my  rifle  will  not  reach  his  ears,  and  your  body  will 
have  been  eaten  up  by  birds  of  prey,  and  your  titles  will  have  been  dis* 
persed  by  the  wind,  like  dried  leaves,  before  any  one  will  think  o^ 
inquiring  after  you." 

Urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse  the  exile  advanced  towards  the  squatter, 
papers  in  hand,  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

«  One !  two !"  said  the  latter,  as  he  aimed  his  rifle—"  three !" 

At  die  same  moment  that  the  rifle  went  off  the  exile  felt  his  arms  sud- 
denly grasped  from  behind.  It  was  one  of  Township's  sons,  who  was 
tearing  the  title-deeds  fix>m  out  of  his  hand.  A  ball  passed  between  the 
two  heads,  and  both  fell  at  the  same  moment.  Township  uttered  a 
shriek  of  horror,  and  hastened  forwards ;  but  he  soon  ascertained  that 
the  two  combatants  were  alike  unhurt.  The  exile  turned  to  Township 
and  reproached  him  for  his  treachery  and  his  cowardice. 

**My  treachery!"  he  repeated,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "What  should 
prevent  me  killing  you — ^ihe  sheriff,  or  those  papers,  for  which  I  care  as 
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little  M  for  a  leaf  of  tobaoco?  Bat,**  ht  oaatiinied,  after  a  momeBt's 
kuMotatioo,  **  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you;  but  aa  ^m  can  only  ha 
oaa  proprietor  of  Red  Maple^  it  shall  be  eacb  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand  thal^ 
we  will  decide  upon  the  possession  of  the  valley,"  And  so  saying,  he  mk 
to  work  reloading  his  rifle.  By  this  time  the  two  boys,  whom  tixe  enia 
bad  observed  from  the  hill-nde  wrestUngy  had  joined  the  party,  and  they 
began  to  look  at  the  stranger  with  eyes  of  pity»  Onfi  of  them.ventovai 
even  to  suggest  that  it  was  so  dark  that  the  a&ir  had  better  he  pat  off 
till  the  next  day* 

<<  Welir  said  the  squatter,  'Met  it  be  so;,  to^moixow  at  sunrise.  ISU 
then  the  stranger  may  come  into  the  hut;  he  is  master  here." 

The  exile  was  about  to  acoept  the  alternative^  when  the  eldeat  ae« 
whispered,  *<  No !  stop  here !"  And  turning  to  hia  &ther,  he  said,  *^  The 
stranger  will  pass  the  night  here ;  I  will  go  and  bUii  some  food„  and.  will 
paas  2ie  night  alongside  of  him." 

A  long  interval  of  time,  which  appeared  still  longer  to  the  exile  in  iba 
state  of  suspense  he  was  then  in,  elapsed  brfore  ^  young  man's  retnnu 
He  was  very  much  excited  when  he  did  come  baek,  and  after  ei^aiwug 
to  the  stranger  why  he  had  not  wished  him  to  go  into  the  house,  fiw  hia 
father,  he  sud,  after  drinking  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  nught  take  ii 
into  his  head  to  revenge  himself  at  once  fw  the  insult  o&red  to  him,  hf 
added,  that  a  neighbouring  farmer  had  arrived  at  the  hut,,  with  the  newi 
that  a  country  had  been  discovered  wh^re  gold  was  as  ooouaon  aa  Btaaoi^ 
and  everybody  was  going  off  to  it  as  &9t  as  they  eould. 

The  idea  that  that  night  might  be  his  last  effectually  prevented  the 
exile  getting  any  sleep.  Once  in  the  night  he  heard  a  soft  vmoe  uttmn^ 
a  few  words,  and  turning  round  he  saw  a  slim  white  fi>cm.  disappeenog 
among  the  bushes. 

"  Who  was  that?"  he  inquired  oi  hia  guardian. 

'*My  sister,  who  was  curious  to  see  you*  She  says  yoa  aoa  veij 
young  to  die  I" 

It  was  evidmit  that  all  the  family  reckoned  on  the  exile's  dei^.  at  tha 
hands  of  the  squatter  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  what  was  wona^  the  de^ 
einve  time  was.  fast  approaching,  for  the  obscurity  of  nighl  was  bow 
giving  way  to  the  first  dawn  of  day.  It  was  not  long  bi^orf  TownsUp 
made  his  appearanee,  followed  by  his  two  sons  and  another  persoiisii% 
whom  the  eiule  guessed  to  be  the  fiarmer  of  whom  he  bed  heand  the  pos^ 
tious  evening.     The  latter  opened  the  conversation^ 

<<  I  know  all  that  is  going  on,"  he  said,  holding  out  hie  hand  at  tha 
same  time,  <'  and  matters  may  still  be  arrang^  upon  certun  oonditiooa*" 

'<  I  can  see  no  possibility  of  acraagemeat  between  myself  and.  tfie 
usurper  of  Bed  Maple,"  boldly  observed  the  exile*  ^'  What.  I  r«qi|ii)a  ia 
that  my  prepay  ^lali  be  restoced  to  me." 

^'  In  the  first  place  ^ou  must  retract  certain  woixls,  that  my  neig^iheur 
Township  cMinot  forgive.    You  know  what  I  mean," 

"Well,  and  then?" 

^  Then ;  why  after  that  we  may  come  to  some  understanding  aa  to  tbft 
ecmoeasion  of  Ked  Maple,  certain  arrangements  having  been  ficet  eoBN> 
eluded  which  will  leave  you  in  possession  of  a  pn^perty  of  oa  great  vaiiia 
at  the  present  moment* 

The  obsKige  that  had  been  brought  about  filled. the  mind  of  theeaile 
Willi  aurpriaa.    "  What  considerations,"  he  said  to  hinuelf,  "  bad  baeii. 
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tt^eieotly  powerful  to  induoe  Townriiip  to  forego  Mi  elufni  m  fini 
oocupier,  and,  shore  all,  to  bury  the  veientoeiit  of  hd  ottt«age«i  Amm^^ 
rieaii  V*  This  was  not,  however,  the  time  for  making  inquiriei ;  that 
most  important  thing  was  to  eome  to  aa  understanding  as  to  the  oan» 
ditions  of  the  proposed  arrangement  Luekily,  the  hut  of  Red  Mapl». 
and  the  deared  land  were  Tidued  at  a  priee  tiiat  did  not  exceed  die 
exile's  means*  He  agreed  to  the  tmnns  at  onee.  As  to  the  woidsi 
^^  traitor !"  *'  coward !"  which  he  had  made  use  ef  the  previous  eveaiag, 
he  was  particularly  delighted  to  reeal  them.  The  diseussion  thus  beeugkt 
to  a  happy  termination,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  £urm,  whme  he  wis 
received  as  if  no  misunderstanding  had  ever  happened*  The  squattoiv  sa 
fcrocious  the  evening  before,  was  now  as  blithesome  as  a  lark.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  about  tins  wondrous  change  were  not  \om^ 
in  unfolding  themselves.  A  book  lay  open  on  the  table.  It  was  th» 
"  Manual  for  the  emigrant  to  California."  Horses  and  waggona  wiera> 
aoon  brought  out  by  the  youngsters,  and  packing  up  was  forUiwith  psoK 
ceeded  with.  The  pacific  condusion  of  the  exile's  adventures  had  been,/ 
in  foot,  brought  about  by  a  sudden  fit  of  that  fever  which  may  8liMnb«» 
in  the  true  squatter,  but  never  dies*-4he  fever  of  roving — but  wfaiek 
in  this  instance  became  known  all  ever  the  western  states  as  tker 
"  mineral  yellow  fever/'  A  few  hours  later  and  our  exile  found  himsetf 
alone  in  that  hat  which  had  harboured  a  nnmerous  family  euly  the  < 
ing  before.  Hb  eyes  wandered  in  melanohely  guise  ovm?  tbet  vast  i 
magnificent  domain  of  which  he*  waa  now  m^  undisputed  possem 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  painfid  jo«mey,  he  folt  SHrprised  at  thft 
feeling  of  tndifierence  with  which  he  contemplated  his  hard  oarasd. 
riHits ;  yet  he  did  not  dare  to  avow  to  hioMelf  that  hie  yearnings  had 
taken  a  new  direction.  The  feet  was  that,  at  the  moment  of  paftiaff,  ther 
squatter's  fair  duighter  had  muttered  a  few  words  of  lafewel(  whsdi  haiA 
angularly  disturbed  the  equsraimity  of  his  feelings.  Then„  again,  just  aa 
i^B  caravan  was  about  to  disappear  in  the  distance,  she  had  gatheeed  ai 
flower  of  maple,  and  had  let  it  dr^  s^  looking  at  the  ex3i^  an  the 
sand.     Was  it  a  ferewell  or  a  remenmraaes  ? 

This  curious  and  intricate  problenv  90  deserving  of  sekiiioo^  oeenpied 
the  mind  6i  the  exile  as  he  wandered  from  the  desert  hut  to  the  mapla 
ffrove,  and  from  the  clearance  to  the  pond,  for  more  than  tiM  detaila  af 
his  property  or  the  bright*  plumaged  birds  that  t^ianted  it..  Nigbt  eanie 
on,  ana  the  hut  appeared  more  s^tary  and  desert  than  ever.  The  papen 
eontainiag  the  strange  recwd  of  discovery  in  Ci^ifomia,  and  el  the  rash 
of  emigration,  still  lay  on  the  table ;  he  read  them  for  distraetion's  salse^ 
but  his  mind  was  not  with  diem,  and  tbeir  perusid  only  nmsed  in  hiss  a 
more  painful  consciousness  that  it  was  the  news  they  contained  ^lichhad 
caused  a  happy  family  to  emigrate  from  that  lonely  valley. 

Thus  passea  a  few  days,  till  solitude  began  to  weig^  him  dovra  like  aai 
insupportable  burden.  He  then  remembered  that  the  fermmr  who  had 
krought  the  news  to  the  hut  had  invited  him  to  pay  him  a  visits  and  aa 
his  fann  was  only  a  few  hours'  journey^  he  resolved  to  go.  A^oerdiagljp 
he  set  forth,  but,  as  he  £d  so,  he  conkl  not  help  turning  sound  and  eaa 
ing  a  last  look  at  his  solitary  habitation,  as  if  he  had  ^n  biddmg  iii 
eternal  farewelL 

The  change,  however,  aroused  new  feelings  in  his  inner  man.  As  he 
journeyed  on  towards  the  hut  of  the  backwoodsman,  he  found  himself 
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ByropathisiDg  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had  led  the  family,  whose 
place  he  now  occupied  in  loneliness,  to  brave  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
long  travel  in  the  "  auri  sacra  fames."  *•  Why  should  he,"  he  ruminated 
within  his  mind,  too  ready  to  yield  itself  up  to  any  sophistry  that  would 
have  led  him  away  in  the  footsteps  of  the  fairest  flower  of  Red  Maple, 
''  before  he  finally  settled  in  this  solitary  valley,  not  taste  a  little  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  nomade  life  ?  He  had  but  just  entered  upon  that  life 
which  presents  such  varied  chances  to  human  activity,  and  was  he  at 
once  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  arduous  clearance  of  a  few  acres  of 
land  ?  Was  the  time  come  already  for  limiting  his  hopes,  and  so  cir- 
eumscribing  his  horizon  ?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  took  possession  of  his  mind  from  the  time 
that  he  had  once  torn  himself  from  his  newly-acquired  property  till  he 
reached  the  hut  of  his  neighbour.  The  latter,  on  hearing  his  story, 
encouraged  him  in  his  resolves.  He  recommended  him  to  travel,  as  the 
only  possible  cure  for  that  melancholy  by  which  he  had  fdt  himself 
oppressed.  He  had,  in  fact,  only  the  choice  of  two  plans  of  proceeding. 
One  was  to  get  the  help  of  two  or  three  hands  and  set  to  work  at  clear- 
ing Red  Maple ;  the  other  was  to  start  for  California,  from  whence  he  could 
return  to  cultivate  his  domain,  fortified  by  experience  and  strengthened  in 
his  resources.  Whatever  decision  he  should  come  to,  one  thing  was 
certain,  he  must  go  to  Guyandot  to  carry  out  either  the  one  plan  or  the 
other.  So  to  Guyandot  he  went,  without  even  taking  another  look  at  the 
deserted  hut  in  Red  Maple  Valley.  What  he  witnessed  at  that  frontier 
settlement  soon  dissipated  his  hesitations — if  he  really  ever  seriously  enter- 
tained any ;  there  was  not  the  use  of  an  arm  to  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.  The  walls  were  everywhere  placarded  with  "  California  and  the 
Gold-finders ;"  every  adult  was  either  gone  or  going.  Needless  to  say 
that  our  exile  was  carried  away  by  the  vortex.  His  old  friend  the 
romancer  was  also  there,  and  glad  enough  they  were  to  join  company  on 
&e  new  speculation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  what  experiences  our 
exile  deariy  bought  at  these  diggings.  He  seems,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  scenes  of  cupidity,  riot,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  enacted,  and 
the  crimes  committed  around  him,  to  have  forgotten  the  fair  flower  of 
Red  Maple.  At  length,  disgusted  with  the  ever-recurring  vidon  of  bru- 
tality and  vice,  he  parted  from  a  family  in  whose  bosom  he  had  once  con- 
templated seeking  a  home  for  ever,  and  making  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Sacramento,  he  took  ship  thence  to  New  York.  He  arrived  on  the 
Hudson  like  a  providence,  he  tells  us,  for  a  poor  Alsatian  family 
who  had  just  arrived  to  barter  their  docile  and  patient  toil  to  the 
first  bidder,  and  he  returned  to  his  domain  with  quite  a  little  colony. 
Here  he  soon  learnt  to  esteem  the  labour  of  clearing  as  preferable 
to  that  of  gold-digging,  and  he  got  to  love  and  admire  toils  which 
he  pronounces  to  possess  their  grandeur  as  well  as  their  utility.  Nay,  for 
a  Frenchman,  he  goes  very  far,  for  he  declares  that  '*  the  shallow  and 
pitiful  pursuits  of  city  life  will  not  compare  with  that  large  yet  quiet 
existence  of  a  country  lord,"  which  America  never  refuses  to  the 
emigrant  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  back  his  feeble  efforts  by 
a  small  cf^ital. 
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OCCASIONAL  NOTES  ON  LITERATURE  IN  FRANCE. 

BT  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

XIL — ^Villemain's  "  Chatbaubb^and."* 

Undeb  the  title  of  JLa  Tribune  Modeme^  M.  VUlemain  presents  us, 
in  this  volume,  with  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  illustrate  in  a  more 
general  form,  and  with  greater  variety,  the  historical  studies  of  his  own 
time,  with  some  portion  of  which  his  previous  publications  have  made 
the  public  acquainted.  The  voice  of  the  public  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Souvenirs  already  in  print ;  and  the  author  congratulates  himself  on 
his  success  in  a  style  of  composition  which  relies  for  success  rather  on  the 
simple  veracity  of  its  contents  than  the  talent  of  the  painter — that  is  to 
say,  on  a  quality  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  strengthened  with  exercise,  and 
not,  like  imagination,  enfeebled,  or  exhausted,  by  labour  and  time. 

Apart  from  the  great  wars,  the  marvels  of  organisation  and  military 
action,  so  dramatically  accumulated  within  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this 
century,  and  so  ably  described  by  living  writers,  M.  Villemain's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  what  he  calls  ^'  un  essor  d'intelligence,''  and  work  of 
free  thought,  no  less  uncommon  in  itself  and  of  far  different  utility  to 
the  world  at  large.  '*  This  it  is  that  I  have  desired  to  reproduce  in  the 
lives,  taken  in  succession  or  in  opposition,  of  a  certain  number  of  public 
men  to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  her  independence,  and  France  for 
her  liberty."  He  refers  to  those  who,  in  an  age  prolific  of  great  events, 
have  exercised  the  most  influence  on  the  thinking  powers  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  who,  especially  in  France  and  England,  have  chiefly 
advanced  the  progress  of  just  and  liberal  ideas,  the  elevation  of  national 
mind,  and  popular  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of,  or  at  least  the  endeavour 
after,  institutions  of  a  regular  and  generous  character.  No  doubt,  he  ob- 
serves— taking  this  point  of  view,  and  in  this  order  of  influences — it  were 
improper  to  separate  the  great  writer  from  the  orator,  the  man  of  specu- 
lation from  the  politician,  the  deputy  from  the  minister,  whenever,  under 
divers  forms,  the  aim  has  been  itself  noble,  and  has  been  nobly  pursued. 
These  different  kinds  of  superiority,  yet  analogous  in  spite  of  their 
difference,  these  armes  cCilite  of  polished  society,  appear  to  M.  Villemain 
to  reunite  and  range  themselves  under  this  single  idea :  La  Tribune 
Moderne,  the  action  of  intelligence  on  opinion. 

He  admits  that  at  the  epoch  when  this  action  was  most  frequent  and 
least  disputed,  its  presumed  representatives  may  have  sometimes  been 
celebrated  with  an  over-degree  of  complaisance.  ^*  While  the  Tribune 
was  standing,  a  publicist,  at  that  time  of  the  democratic  party,  who 
wrote,  from  day  to  day,  the  history  of  all  whom  he  saw  ascending  it, 
accumulated  a  century  of  names  in  his  JJivre  des  Orateurs.  And  now 
that  it  [the  Tribune]  is  nothing  more  than  a  souvenir,  of  which  even  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  has  d^appeared,  now  that  political  speech  is  no 

'*'  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  sa  vie,  sea  ^rits,  son  influence  litt^raire  et  politique 
vat  son  temps.  Far  M.  Villemain,  Membre  de  ITnstitut.  (La  Tribune  Modemei 
premiere  partie.)    Paris:  M.  L^vy  fr^res.    1858. 
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longer  exposed,  as  a  living  power,  to  either  flattery  or  hatred,  it  will  be 
felt  that  the  historian  must  confine  himself  to  a  few  eminent  names, 
sufficiently  instrucliiTe,  provided  th^  he  well  ehosea.'^  At  the  liead  of 
these  names,  M.  Villemain — avowed^  in  the  pride  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
from  love  of  letters — places  that  of  uhatteadbriand,  whose  long  and  labo- 
rious life,  he  says,  filled  so  large  a  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
who,  both  in  France  and  in  o^ier  lands,  has  left  midi  li^ly  impressions 
on  ^  literature  and  ideas  of  the  age. 

True,  the  author  of  Bene  has  written  his  own  biography,  and  dated  it 
strangely  and  solemnly  df  outre  tombe.  But,  as  the  opening  sentence  6t 
the  present  biographer  reminds  us,  such  autograph  and  however  authentic 
Jf  emoira,  so  far  as  they  go,  neither  dispense  nor  exclude  the  future  from 
iaki&g  up  anew  the  fbreoballed  theme,  and  telling  afresh  the  already-told 
iak.  In  &ct^  the  monmnent  that  the  great  writer,  the  man  of  genius 
lias  himself  erected  in  his  own  lifetime,  the  ambiticm  he  has  rait  to 
deicnbe  himself  au  naturel  aud  transmit  himself  to  posterity,  becomes 
only  one  incident  the  more  in  his  destiny,  one  feature  the  more  in  his 
physiognomy :  and  hence  serves,  not  as  an  obstacle,  but  an  aid,  to  the 
aapardal  observer,  who  comes,  i^r  his  hero  has  vented  his  apologies  or 
his  confidences,  to  study  him  anew,  to  sum  up  his  life,  to  explain  his 
^lory,  and  verify  his  influence.  In  spite^  therefore,  of  the  numerous 
voluBTOS  in  whiott  Chateaubriand  has  been  \a»  own  biographer,  and  in 
«hich,  without  rising  to  the  height  of  St.  Augustine's  r^ientance,  or 
siiddDg  to  the  depUi  of  Rousseaurs  confessions,  he  has  said  so  much  of 
himself  personally,  amid  so  many  public  catastrophes, — it  seemed  pos- 
sible, to  M.  Villemain,  so  to  retrace  his  career,  as  to  deduce  from  it  some- 
thing io^ructiv^f  as  regards  both  politics  and  literature. 

Francois- Auguste  de  Chateaubriand  was  bom  at  Saint-Mdlo,  in  Brit- 
iaaj,  on  the  4th  of  Deeember,  1768,  of  an  old  and  illustrious  &mily,  one 
branch  of  whieh  counted  among  its  chiefr  the  name  of  a  baron  who  fbl- 
lewed  St.  Louis  to  the  Cnuade.  The  branch  to  which  our  noUe  author 
belonged^  had  become  somewhat  poor  and  needy,  and  his  father,  who, 
early  in  Ufe,  entered  the  mercantile  marine  service  of  Saint- M^tlo,  had 
been  not  unsuecessful  in  his  endeavours  to  better,  in  this  respect,  the  family 
status — for  though  faUsn  to  the  oon(tition  of  a  simple  armateur^  he  ma- 
A^gied  to  regain  the  lank  of  a  seigneur  chfttelain  **  by  the  courageous 
^eiereise  of  his  maritime  industry^"  The  Comte  Ren^  de  Chateaut^iand 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  brought  home  from  the  Antilles  a 
modest  fortune,  the  reward  of  his  labour  and  economy.  He  then  married 
ApolUne  Suzanne  de  B^^,  of  a  noble  family.  The  marriage  brought 
many  children,  and  not  much  lumpiness.  Nine  brothers  and  sisters  pre- 
oeded  Fran^^ois — tiie  four  eldest  dying  almost  in  the  cradle.  M.  Ville- 
asain  alludes  to  Bufibn's  tenet,  of  the  part  dominante  the  mother  has 
in  the  character  and  genius  of  her  son,  as  beine  emphaticallT  verified  in 
this  instance.  Chateaubriand  describes  his  motner  as  frdl  of  eq^rit  and 
imagination,  naturally  gay  and  animated,  triste  merely  from  domestic 
ennui,  fond  of  tlie  world,  of  excitement,  of  politics — with  a  taste  cultivated 
hv  youthful  study  of  the  best  authors,  ner  mind  and  memory  frdl  of 
Feaelon  and  Eacme,  not  to  forget  certain  romances  of  Mademoisdle  de 
fiond^  who  was  still  in  feshion  m  Brittany.  Madams^  theui  to  sum  v^, 
was  bizarre  enfin,  mats  charmmte. 
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Wliiit  nmnner  of  inftti  h&t  husband  was,  who  that  has  ever  read  the 
^  MemcnTes  d'Outro'tombe''  need  be  tdd  P  He  is  there  represented  as 
vtotsocial  and  Hu^tere,  the  terror  of  his  servants,  a  tyrant  over  his  family-^ 
now  ^lent,  with  a  silenee  hard  and  odd  as  ice^^'^now  breaking  out  mto 
fits  of  violence  that  his  ohildfen  watched  with  affright.  The  descriptiotiL 
of  a  hmg  evening  at  home,  in  the  old  castle,  le  one  of  the  gems  or  the 
lA^moim,  and  indeed  of  modera  KtOTature.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for 
nil  to  track  the  steps  of  a  life  which  the  same  narrative  has  made  so  fami- 
lliir.  Oor  concern  wHl  is^r  be  with  M.  Yiliemain's  comments  than  widi 
his  hero's  idmmicle. 

Gently,  and  genially  as  M.  YillemaiB  deals  with  him,  from  first  to  last 
•-^alike  as  politician,  author,  and  man — he  does  not  refrain  from  playing 
the  censor  when  occasion  calls  for  censorship,  which,  in  such  a  life^historyt 
is  by  no  means  unseldom.  For  example,  when  quoting  Chateaubriandrs 
des^ption  of  the  reveries  that  tormented  his  *^  innocence  and  purity^  in 
lonely  and  nnjoyons  youth — day-dreams  wherein  figured  an  ideal  syhpfa, 
formed  of  all  tlie  women  the  day-dreamers  had  ever  seen,  which  sylph 
folk>wed  him  whithersoever  he  went,  an  invisible  presence  mdeed,  but 
none  the  less 

a  presence  which  was  not  to  be  put  hj — 

ifter  ^  intation  of  the  nymnholept's  words,  <^  Je  ne  sais  si  llustoire  da 
tfOBiixT  humain  offre  un  exemple  de  cette  nature,*'  M.  Ytllemain  proceeds 
to  ask,  whel^ier  we  ot^ht  not  to  recognise  here,  as  also  in  some  pages  of 
Ztousseau's,  a  mere  prtstrntian  of  human  pride,  consofing  itself  a  little  for 
an  error  of  which  it  stands  self-accused,  by  dint  of  regarding  that  error 
M  a  something  rare  and  privileged  ?  *^  In  sooth,  and  leaving  out  of  the 
duesliou  the  degree  of  genius  hitherto  latent  in  our  young  recluse,  was 
this  experience  of  his  a  preternatural  phenomenon  ?  Are  not  the  Lives 
t)f  the  Saints,  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  the  pages  of  some  noystics,  from 
Ephraim  the  t9yrian,  to  the  Spaniard  Luis  de  Leon,  filled  with  symp- 
toms of  this  mental  condition,  which  the  author  of  RenS  and  Atala  sup« 
|K>8es  exclusive^  teserved  for  himf  Alas,  the  eloquent  tongue  of  the 
Ck^k  Fathers  had  a  partictdar  word  to  describe  this  torment  of  the 
heatt,  this  mixed  medley  of  sadness  and  vague  aspiration.  One  of  these 
Impositions  of  the  soul  they  used  to  call  aKnh^ui.  Other  terms  they 
had  for  a  more  vivid  class  of  illusions ;  they  looked  upon  them  as  attached 
to  our  natm«,  and  sometimes  assuming  visible  shapes,  that,  breaking  the 
hoonds  of  the  desert,  they  might  come  and  trouble  the  penitent  with 
their  presence,  in  the  venr  midst  of  his  prayers." 

In  a  similar  way  M.  Villemain  disposes  of  other  of  Chateaubriand^ 
ideas,  assertions,  caprices,  and  eccentricities— his  avowed  wish  to  have 
been  of  the  other  sex,  for  instance — ^his  asserted  recognition  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  corpse  in  1852,  by  what  he  remembered  of  a  smile  she  once 
gave  him  (literally  once,  if  at  all)  as  she  passed  along  the  gallery  at  Ver- 
saffles^-'his  reiterated  parallel,  or  duel  de  celfhriti,  l^ween  himself  and 
Napoleon,  each  of  them  being  in  1791  a  lender  <^  sub'^lieutenant,  utterly 
tmknovm,''  and  both  taking  their  start  from  obscurity,  at  one  and  tlie 
ftime  epoch,  ''  I  [fbr  like  Wolsey's  ego^  the  moi  comes  first],  to  seek  my 
renown  in  sofitude,  he,  his  glory,  among  men."  Is  diis  contrast  true? 
Mks  H.  Yillefflttn.    Is  not  tlie  parallel  more  than  a  little  ambitious  ? 
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^'In  solitude  you  too  were  seeking,  you  as  well  as  he,  for  glory  among 
men.  Only  be  the  glory  of  your  literary  talent  what  it  may,  this 
antagonism  of  two  names  in  an  age,  this  duel  of  celebrity,  more  than 
once  proclaimed,  will  rather  astonish  iPuture  times.  It  was  not  the  wont 
of  Titus  Livius  to  put  himself  in  competition  with  the  great  captains  of 
his  history."  Elsewhere,  again,  when  Chateaubriand  describes  himself 
on  starting  for  the  East,  as  all  impatience  to  mingle  his  ''tears  with 
those  of  the  Magdalen,"  his  critic  takes  him  up  with  another  point-blank 
negation :  ''  No,  the  brilliant  painter  of  Christianity,  the  eloquent  and 
picturesque  writer  of  the  Letter  on  Rome,  the  future  champion  of  the 
Christians  in  the  East,  and  of  liberty  all  over  the  world,  set  out  for  A^ 
with  other  thoughts  than  that  of  mingling  his  tears  with  those  of  the 
Magdalen.  Like  Byron,  a  little  later,  he  was  in  quest  of  colours  for  his 
brush,  of  new  emotions  for  his  soul ;  he  was  inspired  by  worldly  though 
generous  views,  by  views  of  glory,  far  more  than  by  feelings  of  peni- 
tence."— The  sincerity,  nevertheless,  of  Chateaubriand's  ultimate  faith, 
the  reality  of  his  religious  sentiment,  is  as  freely  allowed,  if  not  warmly 
asserted,  by  M.  Villemain,  as  by  others  it  has  been  cynically  derided,  or 
dogmatically  denied. 

It  was  in  July,  1798,  that  he  received  from  his  sister  the  news  of  his 
mother's  death — couched  in  terms  of  affectionate  remonstrance  on  his 
then  sceptical  tendencies.  The  remonstrance  told.  Chateaubriand  from 
that  time  turned  over  a  new  page,  and  wrote  for  another  public.  "  His 
grief  was  extreme,  both  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  from  remorse  for 
the  tears  he  had  caused  her  to  shed.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable 
than  what  he  says  about  the  copies  of  his  Essay  on  Revolutions  which  he 
cast  into  the  fire,  in  that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  which  disordered  his 
soul  and  wrought  a  change  in  all  his  feelings,  still  somewhat  confused, 
as  happens  in  youth,  at  once  irresolute  and  violent. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  natural,  the  noble  explanation  of  the  Genie  du 
ChrisHanisme,  written  two  or  three  years  after  the  JSssai  sur  ies  BetfO' 
luttons.  It  is  not  a  case  of  retractation  from  inconstancy,  or  of  change 
from  calculating  motives  :  there  is  the  self-same  soul,  struck  by  an  unex- 
pected blow,  and  thence  receiving  a  more  forcible  inclination  in  a  direc- 
tion to  which  it  already  inclined.  The  Essai  was  not  the  book  of  an 
obstinate  sceptic,  but  of  an  agitated  inquirer — a  book  of  doubt  and 
sorrow,  into  which  the  instincts  of  a  generous  mind  and  the  views  of  a 
lofty  spirit  had  found  their  way.  The  Gdnte  du  Christianisme  was  to 
be  the  development  of  this  mind  and  spirit,  under  the  vivid  impression 
excited  in  intellects  the  most  elevated  and  upright  by  the  reaction,  of 
irreligious  doctrines  and  revolutionary  deeds." 

Chateaubriand  himself,  accused  from  without,  and  disquieted  within, 
at  the  apparent  but  also  real  contradiction  between  two  works  from  the 
same  hand,  and  written  within  so  brief  a  space,  might  fiurly  say,  "  J'ai 
pleur6  et  j'ai  cru.'*  At  any  rate  it  was  not  by  learned  demonstration  or 
theological  research  that  he  became  reconciled,  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
It  was  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  M.  Villemain  as  he  follows  his  hero, 
from  penury  in  London  to  celebrity  in  Paris,  to  his  uneasy  berth  in  the 
embassy  to  Rome,  his  visit  to  Constantinople  and  Spidn,  his  electioa  to 
the  Academic,  and  his  services  to  the  Bourbons.     Sometimes  the  bio- 
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grapher  ioterweaves  the  narrative  with  his  own  personal  recollections. 
An  interesting  example  occurs  in  his  account  of  an  evening  spent  at 
Saint-Germain  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June,  1824 — ^ihe  eve  of  Cha- 
teauhriand's  dismissal  from  office  under  Loius  XVIII.  The  nohle  Vis- 
count and  his  chief,  M.-  de  Villele,  had  long  heen  pulling  contrary  ways, 
and  the  wonder  with  many  was  how  they  had  kept  together  in  the  same 
team  so  long.  To  some  one  who  had  made  a  remark  to  this  effect, 
Madame  de  £>uras  replied,  sotto  voce  :  "  True,  they  are  not  over  fond  of 
one  another  :  there  is  so  littie  resemblance  between  them  I  But  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  will  never  be  the  man  to  break  off  the  alliance.  He  can 
no  more  separate  himself  from  M.  de  Villele  than  Cardinal  Richelieu 
could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  cast  off  Father  Joseph." — On  the 
Saturday  evening  in  question,  among  the  numerous  and  brilliant  guests 
assembled  at  Saint-Germain,  were  rozzo  di  Borgo,  Capo  d'Istria,  the 
late  Marquis  of  Londonderry  Q^  diplomate  habile,  le  moins  officiel  des 
hommes  dans  son  libre  langage**),  his  ^'  prude  et  delicate  lady,*'  several 
other  Englbh,  a  Tuscan  minister  with  a  passion  for  the  arts,  the  illus- 
trious Humboldt  ("  le  plus  Fran9ais  de  ces  Strangers"),  Comte  de  la 
Garde,  Abel  de  K^musat,  the  distinguished  Orientalisl^  M.  Villemain 
himself,  we  presume  (under  the  modest  designation  of  un  autre  UUri 
mains  connu)^  and  the  youthful  Delphine  Gay,  with  her  motiier.  The 
young  lady  was  pressed  to  recite  some  of  her  latest  verses,  but  she  pre- 
ferred giving  the  company  something  of  Lamartine's.  A  critical  con- 
versation ensued,  which  is  given  in  considerable  detail,  about  Chateau- 
briand and  Homer,  Milton  and  Tasso,  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock  and  the 
TeUmaque  of  Pension.  Mdlle.  Delphine  discoursed  charmingly  on  the 
prose-poet's  Martyrs^  and  fascinated  the  listening  throng  bv  the  grace 
and  melody,  the  sweet  and  sonorous  accentuation,  with  which  she  at 
last  repeated  a  chant  dedicated  to  Horace  Vemet,  on  his  painting  of 
Vell6da: 

Silence !  .  .  .  elle  parait  au  pied  du  chSne  antique ; 
Le  feu  de  ses  regards  a  d^vor^  ses  pleurs ; 
Et  ses  cheveux,  mgl^s  it  la  verveine  en  fleurs, 

Ombragent  de  son  front  la  pdleor  proph^tique. 

The  light  breeze  of  the  summer  night  was  playing  with  Delphine's  fair 
tresses ;  and  the  young  muse,  as  she  then  called  herself,  is  described  by 
M.  Villemain  as  doubling  the  illusion  of  her  song  by  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  seeming  to  confound  herself  with  the  subject  of  her  strains^ 
The  illusion  increased  as  she  went  on,  verse  after  verse  rising  and  falling 
in  harmony  silver-sweet ;  so  that  when  she  came  to  the  line— 

£t  les  slides  faturs  sauront  que  j'^tais  belle, 

ce  dernier  vers,  protests  M.  Villemain,  semblait  d'une  vertte  toute  pri' 
sente  ;  and  a  prodigal  effusion  of  eloges  brought  the  good  meeting  to  an 
end—"  cette  soiree  du  grand  monde  d'alors,"  from  which  politics  had 
disappeared,  by  a  too  rare  exception,  and  in  which  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation had  risen  even  into  enthusiasm. 

It  was  very  late  when  M.  Villemain  got  back  to  Paris,  in  company 
with  an  illustrious  savant,  whose  talk  by  the  way  continued  the  delight 
already  emoyed  at  SaintrGermain.     At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  our 
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Uogmpher  Ml  adeep,  his  head  full  of  Homeric  poetrj,  Chrisliaii  fenroar, 
djnastie  revolutions,  and  geological  catastrophes. 

Next  momiDg,  he  tells  vSy  he  continued  to  dream  over  this  snecesDion 
of  diverse  images,  not  feeling  equal  to  any  new  and  systematic  laboor. 
However,  he  was  engaged  in  turning  over  St.  Jerome's  letters  from 
Bethlehem,  and  comparing  them  with  one  of  3filton's  prose  treatises,  iaSk 
one  o'dodc,  when,  ^<  turning  out,"  for  *'  constitutionaP  or  other  purposes^ 
he  met  one  of  hv^feUow-euests  of  the  previous  evening,  a  spMhid  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  Frissell— -who  exdaimed :  *<  I  was  coming  to  see  jon:  I  am 
choking  with  impatience ;  Chateauhriand  is  no  longer  nunister ;  he  is 
turned  out  like  a  common  clerk ;  what  a  blow  for  the  Bourbons,  and 
struck  by  thdr  own  hand,  too !  Tou  know  how  I  love  him.  .  .  .  They 
have  packed  him  o£F,  turned  him  out  of  doors  with  his  vaHse,  sent  him 
the  deuce  knows  where ;  but  we  shall  find  him  somewhere  before  the  di^s 
out.  Poor  Duchesse  de  Duras!  what  will  she  say?  And  what  w31 
Chateaubriand  do?  he'll  wage  a  terrible  war  with  them,  or  Tm  mis- 
taken. We  shall  have  a  Junius,  not  masqued,  but  with  lavisQrehamtey 
and  striking  his  foe  in  the  fiice.  Miles  faeiemferu  Faith,  I  have  no 
pity  for  t£m;  but  I  am  frightened  for  ViUMe." — The  two  friends 
walked  on  together,  and  met  in  their  way  several  acquaintances  of  divers 
opinion^  from  one  and  another  of  whom  they  soon  learnt  the  event  of 
the  morning  in  all  its  particulars. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  AfBeurs  had  been  to  the  Tnileries,  tins  Sunday 
forenoon,  to  assist  at  the  performance  of  mass,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  sovereien ;  while  listening  to  the  beautiful  music  of  the  diapel  rojral, 
he  was  informed  that  he  was  waited  for  in  the  Salle  des  Mar^hanx, 
about  a  despatch  of  some  urgency  that  had  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 
**  It  was  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  most  confidential  secretary,  his  most 
sealous  servant  throughout  every  diversity  of  fortune,  that  brought  a 
packet  addressed  to  him,  which  Imd  already  been  unsealed  by  a  superior 
functional^' in  the  Foreign  Office,  who  enjoyed  the  Minister's  entire  con- 
fidence. This  official  packet  contained  a  dismissal,  announced  by  M.  de 
Villele  in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Monsieur  le  Vicomte, 
'^  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Ring,  I  forthwith  transmit  to 
your  Excellency  an  ordonnance  which  his  Majesty  has  just  made. 

«  The  President  of  the  Council.'' 
•     ''  <  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c, 

" '  We  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows : 

« <  The  sieur  Comte  de  ViU^le,  President  of  our  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  ministerial  Secretary  of  State  for  the  department  of  finance,  is 
charged  par  interim  with  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  room  of 
the  sieur  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand. 

*'  ^  The  President  of  our  Coundl  of  Ministers  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  ordonnance,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  JBulietin 
des  Lots. 

^*  ^  Given  at  Paris,  in  our  ch&teau  of  the  Tuileries,  this  6th  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1824,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  our  reign.'" 

No  wonder  that  this  Bourbon  manifesto  made  a  polemic  once  again  of 
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ihe  nemr  viomnte.  M.  Villemam  calkr  it^  ai^  wd^  iheraloie,  may 
Ckateanbriand  hare  felt  it  to  be,  an  injure  tanglatUe.  Skc  montb  sfto* 
the  ezpokioiiy  Lcmis  XV IIL  died  where  he  had  re^^ned,  in  his  arm-<^iair» 
Charies  X.  anceeeded  under  happy  aospioes.  One  of  his  first  acta  was  to 
reFoke  the  act  <^  censorship  passed  Qnly  four  months  nnce  ;  and  fw  this 
well-timed  po&y  he  reoeired  horn  ite  f'rem^  Academy,  in  the  name  of 
the  Inatitiite,  the  praise  of  haying  signalised  his  aecesricHi  by  restoring 
<<  the  most  vital''  of  puUic  liberties.  Nor  was  the  vcHce  of  ChateanbriaM 
mnte  at  this  jnaetore — that  Tcnce  which  for  so  many  years  had  been 
min§^  with  the  tragic  catastrophes,  struggles,  prolonged  afflictions,  and 
unexpected  triumphs  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Authorised,  says  Wle* 
main,  ''by  his  long-ago  memories,  by  his  recent  disgrace,  and  by  the 
new  allies  this  disgrace  had  gimied  him,  he  published,  in  support  of  a  new 
reign  thus  wrieomed,  a  thoroug^y  monarchical  and  thoroi^fhly  libenl 
composition,  entitled,  I^e  IM  est  mort ;  vwe  le  Rci  P* 

But  at  no  time  was  Chateaubriand  the  minister  or  the  man  §ot 
Charles  X.  This  ihe  ex-minister  found  out  soon  enough,  and  again  his 
poUndque  puigmnUe  was  in  active  request.  He  had  done  something — 
hims^  t^ug^t  a  great  deal — to  write  the  Bouri)ons  into  power ;  he  now 
did  much,  in  effisct  if  not  by  derign,  to  write  them  out  ci  it.  Not  Inr 
design — very  &r  from  that,  quite  contrary  to  that:  for  with  all  hu 
Ubendim  he  was  a  devoted  legitimist ;  and  in  his  most  i^lenetic  mood 
we  find  him  saying  to  his  fneod  Mr.  Frissell,  one  autumn  evenii^  in 
1829,  as  twilight  was  coming  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees :  '^I 
shall  await  at  Rome  the  death  of  the  king,  who,  thank  God,  is  in  good 
health.  There  I  will  write  my  great  woric,  a  History  of  France  tinted 
with  the  colours  and  genius  of  our  several  ages,  and  arriving  gradually 
at  the  era  of  regular  and  established  freedom,  as  it  were  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid.  I  don't  say  that  1  may  not  again  become  Minister,  in 
my  old  age,  periiaps  at  the  accession,  or  during  the  minority  of  Henry  V. 
For  the  Dauf^in  nas  no  more  liking  for  me  than  Charies  X.  has.  I 
alarm  ^ir  mediocrity,"  he  added,  in  one  of  those  complacent  phrases 
which  often  unite  a  modicum  of  truth  with  a  deal  of  vanity.  ''  Je  &S8 
peur  k  leur  m^ocrit6;  et  ik  m'en  voudront  k  jamais  de  la  chute  de 
N^ll^le." — ^His  proposed  residence  at  Rome  came  to  nodui^.  He  was 
in  Paris  when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  otit,  and  had  been  there  kmg 
enough  to  foresee  its  advent, '  and  to  proffer  to  the  throne  couns^  that 
were  set  at  nought,  and  warnings  that  were  royally  and  minkterially 
pooh-po(^ed.  The  mob,  however,  by  his  own  account,  recognised  in  a 
sufficiently  bobterous  fashion  his  vahie  as  a  public  man — carrying  him  in 
their  arms  on  the  dOth  of  July,  with  shouts  of  ^'  Vive  le  d^fensenr  de  la 
liberte  de  la  presse  I — ^then,  taking  him  pid£-»->back  across  the  court  of 
the  Louvre  to  the  palais  du  Luxembourg,  crying,  *^Vive  le  Premier 
Consul !"  and  anon,  '*  Vive  la  Charte  I" — whereupon  he  took  occasion  to 
remind  them,  '^  Om,  messieurs,  vive  la  Charte !  mais  vive  le  Roi  I" — 
which,  we  may  suppose,  would  disgust  them  not  a  Httl^  and  give  hu 
biped  bearer  justifiable  grounds  for  dropping  him  without  deky.  It 
was  owing  to  the  roundabout  route  the  sieur  vicomte  had  taken  that 
morning  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  [this  pick-a-back 
business  appears  to  have  happened,  and  a  consequent  delay  in  reacfaine 
that  augost  aasembly.    It  was  one  of  what  M»  Villemain  calls  a  thousaoa 
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biiarre  soenes,  serious  or  famcal,  with  which  Paris  thm  abounded. 
*^  But  what  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  it  ?  Why  was  not  the  hero  of 
this  empty  triumf^  elsewhere  at  such  a  nunneni^  and  why  not  earlier  at 
his  post?  This  is  no  query  of  malign  criticism.  But  it  is  right  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  to  show,  by  an  example,  how  d^cient  in  aetion 
the  greatest  talents  and  noblest  characters  sometimes  are,  in  their  puUic 
career."  Chateaubriand  reached  the  Chamber  in  time  to  g^ve  an  account : 
of  his  recent  adventure,  but  his  "  Vive  le  Roi !"  was  as  inefficacious  there 
as  it  had  been  out  of  doors,  among  messieurs  the  mobsmen.  Bourbon 
must  make  way  for  Orleans,  legitimate  for  citizen  kingship,  the  throne  of 
the  Restoration  for  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions. 

The  new  throne  stood  for  eighteen  years.  Chateaubriand  for  eighteen 
years  watched,  hated,  and  despised  it.  He  died  while  the  uproar  that 
was  cause  and  e£Eect  of  its  fall,  still  reverberated  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Had  he  lived  to  see  another  Emperor  Napoleon,  there  is  reason  to  think 
he  might  have  been  better-tempered  than  Louis  Philippe  found  him.  In 
1832,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  him  a  flattering  letter,  apropos  of  his 
brochure  on  Elective  Monarchy — declaring  him  '^capable  of  compre- 
hending completely"  the  genius  of  tJie  Emperor,  and  testifying  the  young 
writer's  sympathetic  admiration  for  one  so  distinguished  by  patriotism 
and  love  of  freedom.  Chateaubriand  was  betjber  pleased  with  these  com- 
plimentary advances  than  his  biogprapher  is  :  he  seems  to  have  thought 
the  apotheosis  of  Napoleon  consistent  with  rumour  de  la  Uberte^  M. 
Villemain  evidently  can't  tell  how.  The  latter  '^  regrets"  the  complaisant 
tone  of  his  hero's  reply  to  the  Prince,  and  pities  at  once  the  humeur  and . 
the  orgueiUeuse  faibUsse  which  it  betrays.  M.  Villemain  noway  dis- 
guises his  estimate  of  Uie  Second  Empire,  now  that,  ten  years  after 
Chateaubriand's  demise,  it  is  having  its  own  way,  and  keeping  the  dis- 
affected from  having  theirs. 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand  died  rather  suddenly  a  short  time  before 
her  husband.  M.  Villemain  speaks  of  her  as  too  much  overlooked  in 
the  life  of  her  not  very  congenial  husband — ^but  characterises  her  as  a 
woman  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  without  any  of  the  current  ideas  of 
the  time,  caring  nothing  for  constitutional  government,  or  lib^y,  or  any 
such  thing— with  an  utter  scorn  for  the  court,  where  she  never  made  her 
appearance— and  cherishing  just  two  objects  of  admiration,  which  to 
lufeminine  logic  might  seem  incompatible, — to  wit,  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon, and  Uie  glory  of  her  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

After  her  death,  the  old  statesman's  now  habitual  silence  became  still 
more  gloomy.  He  no  longer  went  out  of  doors,  though  continuing  to 
receive  the  same  friends  at  his  chosen  residence  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  and 
welcoming  them  with  the  same  taciturn  seriousness,  varied  at  intervals  by 
sudden  torrents  of  animated  phrases  and  passionate  wishes.  To  these 
would  succeed  a  mental  languor,  amounting  almost  to  lethargy.  A 
visitor  relates  how  the  old  man  sat  listening  one  day  to  the  booming 
cannon  that  repressed  the  June  insurrection — his  eyes  fixed  on  the  win- 
dow-panes— while  he  seemed  to  be  counting  the  funeral  knells, 

Toll  slowly! 

of  the  Royalty  he  had  served.     After  a  long  silence,  tears  trickled  from 
those  once  sparklmg  eyes,  and  he  repeated,  as  though  to  himself,  these 
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opening  words  of  his  powerful  invective  in  1814:  "  No,  never  will  I 
l>elieve  that  I  am  writing  on  the  tombstone  of  France.''  All  was  decay 
within  him:  he  had  nothing  but  a  past  remembrance  wherewith  to 
express  his  present  anguish.  Still,  his  soul  remained  frangaise  et 
grande. 

Two  dajs  later,  his  silence  meanwhile  being  interrupted  only  by  a  few 
words  of  grief  upon  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  felt  the 
coming  on  of  the  last  agony.  He  continued  tranquil :  his  features 
imderwent  scarcely  any  change.  A  pious  churchman,  his  fnend  the 
Abb^  de  Guerry,  tended  his  last  hours.  He  died  slowly,  his  mind  atten* 
live  and  strongly  moved,  while  the  body  was  perishing  in  all  its  parts. 
He  expired  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  in  the  presence  of  the  abb^  of 
Madame  R^camier,  and  of  the  poet  Stranger,  '<  whom  he  loved,  and  who 
was  his  friend." 

Tumultuous  as  was  the  excitement  of  that  time  of  anarchy,  his  death 
was  felt  by  the  public.  A  great  name  was  departed,  which,  though  no 
longer  casting  light  on  France's  actual  route,  yet  illumined  a  recent  past, 
and  was  qualified  to  inspire  his  country  with  emulation  of  her  sometime 
self,  and  to  speak  to  her  of  souvenirs  she  had  loved,  and  rights  she  had 
once  achieved  and  long  maintained.  The  loss  of  Chateaubriand  was  a 
sort  of  farewell  to  things  glorious  and  great,  a  sort  of  oblivion  for  senti- 
ments  of  independence  and  liberty,  of  fideUty  to  misfortune,  and  resist- 
ance to  arbitrary  power. 

Impressions  of  this  kind,  communicated  more  or  less  freely,  were  in 
the  mind  of  some,  M.  Yillemain  says,  when  the  first  funeral  honours 
were  paid  to  Chateaubriand,  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  the  church  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Other  obsequies,  of  his  own  appointing,  were  in 
reserve.  He  had  accepted,  while  living,  from  his  native  town,  the  gift 
of  a  **  coin  de  rocher,  le  grand  Bey,  en  avant  de  Saint-MHo,"  demgned 
some  day  to  receive  his  remains. 

To  this  receptacle  the  corpse  was  transferred  from  Paris,  avec  un 
pieux  cortege^  and  here  it  was  deposited  on  the  19th  of  July,  1848,  after 
being  duly  presented  by  the  cure  of  the  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris  to  the 
cur6  of  Saint-Mftlo,  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  service  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  latter  town,  fitted  up  en  chapeUe  ardente.  **  More  than 
fifty  thousand  souls  assisted  at  this  national  and  holy  solemnity ;  and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  most  religious  silence,  broken  only  by  the  noise 
of  cannon,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  of  spectators  massed  together  on 
the  ramparts,  on  the  resctfs  that  face  the  town,  and  on  boats  that  lay 
there  at  anchor,  that  the  coffin  was  carried  by  some  sailors  to  the  end  of 
the  g^reat  Bay,  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  hollowed  out  of  the  granite^  now 
beaten  by  the  rising  tide,  but  no  more  to  be  submerged  by  it  than  the 
glory  of  Chateaubriand  shall  be  covered  by  the  tide  of  time. 
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AvTSB  a  rery  leDgthened  period  of  torpor,  the  Gecmaa  drama  has 
been  recently  nuJdng  a  vkforous  effort  to  reassert  its  dignity,  and  to 
proTe  that  the  great  gulph  which  separates  the  dramatists  of  the  day 
from  Schiller  and  Goethe  may  be  bridged,  dnmsily,  it  is  tme,  yet  foffi- 
dently  for  the  purpose  required.  In  tragedy,  the  ^*  Gladiator  of  Ra- 
venna'' has  caused  an  extraordinary  sensation,  due,  periiaps,  to  Ibe 
mystery  that  for  a  time  reiled  the  author's  name;  while  in  oomedy, 
Lanbe  and  Gutzkov  have  produced  several  rery  amusing  comedieB,  too 


much  tinged  with  a  local  colouring,  howerer,  to  be  available  by  our  army 
of  adapters.  This  is  not  the  case  with  another  young  dramatist,  F.  W. 
HacklSnder,  who  is  well  known  among  us  as  the  audbor  of  sevml  sae- 
cessfitl  novels,  imd  whose  play  ^'  Der  Geheime  Agent"  was  recently  pie- 
aented  at  die  Hajmnarket  imdw  the  title  of  <*  The  Secret  Agent,"  in 
which  Mr.  Buckstone  had  a  great  opportunity  for  exciting  the  lausltter 
of  his  numerous  admirers.  Still  more  recently  Haoklander  has  pro^iced 
another  o^iiedy,  undw  the  title  c^  ''  Zur  Rune  Setaen,"  which  we  bow 
purpose  to  analyse,  that  we  may  be  ^labled  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
an  idea  of  the  species  of  drama  which  most  finds  &vour  with  our  ooasins- 
gi^rman.  We  warn  owr  readers,  however,  at  starting,  that  if  we  find 
ourselves  oompeUed  to  leave  the  titles  of  the  characters  in  their  primitive 
conditioo,  it  is  from  the  impossibility  of  conveymg  without  awfrd  cinmm- 
loeution  any  idea  <^  their  meaning. 

As  the  play  opens,  we  find  a  certain  Cammerzienrath^  who,  havii^ 
made  his  fortune  in  tirade,  is  inclined  to  enjoy  iiktjuctmda  et  idanea 
viUB  at  his  country  estate.  Rather  an  old  idea  for  a  comedy,  it  must  be 
confessed;  hot  still  we  must  accept  it  as  the  tmning-point  of  liie  play. 
His  Baiiiff'hMi  a  remarkably  pretty  daughter,  who  had  been  a  fre^ient 
Tidtor  at  the  town  house,  and  had  managed  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
eommM«oial  councillor's  n^hew,  Edward^  to  whom  the  business  is 
entrusted  iat  the  future.  Indeed,  so  great  are  the  young  lady's  efaanns, 
that  the  old  gentleman  appears  to  forget  for  a  season  £at  his  w^  will 
arrive  at  the  ch&teau  the  next  day  to  share  in  his  idyllic  life,  and  pays 
Anna  some  very  florid  compliments,  which  she  guilekesly  accepts,  isa  how 
oouU  a  young  giri  suspect  any  design  on  the  part  of  a  gratleiium  old 
enoqgfa  to  be  h^  father?  When  she  quits  the  room  on  diCMneslic  duties, 
the  wUowing  scene  occurs  between  the  Merchant  and  the  BaiUgF: 

Ckmmerzimrath  (seating  Umself  in  kis  easy  chaif^.  Here  we  are^  then,  high 
upon  the  moontains  above  the  carking  cares  of  town.  It  cost  me  a  severe 
straggle,  my  good  friend,  before  I  succeeded,  but  now  I  am  happy  in  being  here. 
(He  jumps  vp  and  opens  the  windows,)  Ah,  this  fresh  and  pleasant  bree^ — {he 
beains  sniffing  suspieiouslg) — and  yet,  not  quite  so  fresh  as  I  had  anticipatei. 
How  is  that  P 

Bailiff.  The  adjoining  fields  have  had  a  strong  coating  of  manure  laid  on  • 
them,  and  the  breeze  blows  across  them. 

Commerzienrath  (fanning  himself  with  his  handkerchief).  Ah,  rusticity — ^rus- 
ticity !  Manure  is  the  soul  of  agnculture — (aside) — soul  of  agriculture.  By  the 
way^  where  did  I  hear  that  remark  to-day  P  but  no  matter,  it  is  a  famous  ex- 
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presaioii — soul  of  agrumlture !  {Aloud.)  Bat  we  wiU  dose  the  windows — too 
much  soul  is  coming  in.  Besides,  I  have  to  speak  with  you.  lou  know,  my 
worthy  friend,  that  I  have  worked  hard.  My  house  was  small  when  I  assumed 
the  management^  but  I  have  made  it  great,  and  our  firm  is  respected  so  ^  as 
the  German  tongue  extends,  and  even  farther.  You  know,  too,  that  I  was 
never  backward  when  I  was  exj^ected  to  assist  my  townsmen  in  bearing  a 
burden.  I  was  anxious  for  their  welfare  and  their  {Measure.  A  later  and 
grateful  goieration  will  speak  of  the  road  improvements  whioh  I  projected  and 
partly  csffried  into  effect,  of  the  suitable  unif(»nii  which  I  introduced  for  the 
policemen  and  officials  of  the  town,  of  the  balls  and  pic-nics  I  arranged. 

Bailiff,  That  b  true,  sir.  And  for  that  you  have  the  thanks  of  the  gov^n- 
ment  and  of  your  fellow-citizens. 

Commerzienrath  (with  a  rofid  glance  at  Us  buttott^hole).  Thanks  of  the  govem- 
ment,  fellow-citizens  P  transitory  as  bubbles.  What  I  have  introduced,  roads 
and  uniforms,  will  be  altered.  It  is  true  my  portrait  hangs  in  the  antM>x»n  of 
the  Higher  Civic  SodeW,  painted  at  my  expense.  Now,  when  1^  grand  cotiUoo, 
on  the  Anniversary  and  at  Christmas^,  goes  past  it,  the  dancers  say,  ''What  a 
capital  likeness  of  our  excellent  councillor !"  But  in  five  years  hence,  my  good 
friend,  our  ungrateful  posterity  will  ask,  "  Who  is  that  old  frump  ?**  But  no 
matter,  I  did  what  I  did  for  tne  sake  of  the  good  cause,  and  never  reckoned 
on  a  reward.    {He  tkrusta  his  finger  into  his  button-hole,) 

But  the  old  gentleman's  ideas  of  the  peace  of  a  country  life  are  sooq 
dissipated  by  the  sound  of  a  gun  firing,  which  alarms  YatOj  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  noises  emanating  from  the  workmen  engaged  in  fitting  up  the 
place.  In  conversation  with  one  of  them,  he  learns  that  a  new  mayor  is 
to  be  elected  in  the  village,  and  that  electoral  intrigues  have  forced  their 
way  into  this  sequestered  spot.  He  is  in  a  manner  forced  into  recommend- 
ing the  choice  dPthe  JdUler^  who  is  represented  to  him  as  a  worthy  man,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  leader  of  the  opposing  party,  an  hypocritical  Bookbinder^ 
only  confirms  him  in  hb  views.  But  he  has  another  private  interview 
wiUi  AnnOy  which  causes  him  to  fancy  himself  in  love  with  her;  and 
when  he  hears  that  the  Miller's  son  lias  proposed  for  her  hand,  he  sud- 
denly goes  over  to  the  other  party.  The  curtain  fidls  upon  the  first  act, 
with  ncHsy  demonstrations  of  delight  on  the  part  of  tfie  peasants,  who  ex- 
press their  joy  at  the  old  gentleman  coming  among  them  by  firing  sbo^ 
4md  instituting  a  dance,  which  causes  the  Commerzienrath  renewed  snr* 
prise  that  a  country  life  is  not  so  tranquil  as  be  had  anticipated. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  act  we  nnd  that  Edward  had  arrived  u>* 
^ognito  <m  the  prei^ous  evening,  so  anxious  was  he  to  see  his  £Eivpurite 
Anna^  and  had  been  present  at  the  balL  But  his  unde  most  not  know 
this,  so  he  bribes  the  old  servant  to  silence.  In  the  mean  while,  we  find 
that  a  dreadful  event  had  happened  to  the  unde^  which  we  will  describe 
in  the  author's  words  : 

Commerzienrath  (with  his  clothes  in  one  hand,  the  brush  in  the  other,  walks 
hastily  up  and  down,  sighs,  then  tries  to  beat  his  forehead;  but,  as  he  does  so  with 
the  brush  in  his  hand,  he  starts  back  in  alarm,  tmd  continues  his  walk),  Unhcoffd 
of  so  long  as  the  world  has  endured !     I,  a  commercial  councillor,  former  father 

of  the  town,  and  President  of  the  Hig^  Museum,  I  receive  a Oh !  it 

must  be  a  dreaml  But  no!  I  cannot  luiye  dreamt  it.  Men  dream  of  a  broken 
neck ;  of  a  stab  two  feet  deep ;  but  a  rational  man  never  yet  dreamt  that  he  had 

received  a ^I  cannot  utter  the  word.  -Ahl  humiliating  feeling.    And  I  have 

received  one !    But  gently,  cahnly  now,  no  one  can  be  watchii^  me.    Howevei; 
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I  will  lock  all  the  doors  as  additional  security.  I  feel  just  as  I  were  about  to 
read  my  sentence  of  death.  My  sleep  did  not  refresh  me.  I  am  morally  and 
physically  broken  down.  But  now,  courage  and  calmness !  let  us  see  my  em- 
Dodied  disgrace !  (He  draws  a  chair  to  the  centre^  and  after  a  tdolent  iuterttal 
struggle^  lags  Us  coat  over  the  back.  On  the  left  tail  is  a  distinct  mark  of  afoot. 
The  Commerzienrath  subsides  into  a  chair  and  veils  his  eyes,)  It  must  be! 
courage— yes,  it  was  a  kick.  Oh,  Heavens !  an  attack  of  the  vulprest  nature ! 
a  dastardly  attmnpt  at  nocturnal  assassination  !  And  from  behmd  too !  Bat 
tiiat  is  the  usual  manner  of  such  disgraceful  insults ;  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
kick  in  front.  It  was  not  a  large  foot  that  did  it.  It  was  a  left  (me,  too— -no 
trace  of  nails,  but  a  well-made  boot.  But  I  must  measure  the  corpus  delicti  so 
that  I  may  be  certain  where  my  righteous  vengeance  must  falL  Nine  inches 
sk  Imes.    And  now  to  remove  every  trace  of  my  disgrace ! 

Edward  soon  has  an  opportunity  of  converging  with  Anna^  but  is  in- 
terrupted at  a  critical  moment,  just  as  be  is  kissing  her  heartily,  by  hb 
uncle.  The  old  gentieman  proceeds  to  read  him  a  lecture,  and  contrives 
to  insinuate,  during  the  course  of  breakfast,  that  Anna  is  engaged  to  be 
jnarried.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  cannot  refndn  from  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Edward^s  foot,  to  see  whether  it  is  of  the  right  size.  In  the  same 
way  the  Commerzienrath  manages  to  tell  Anna^  in  strict  confidence,  that 
Edward  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  cousin,  and  naturally  produces 
the  desired  embroglio  between  the  young  people.  It  is  so  &r  of  advan- 
tage to  us  that  we  learn  that  Edward  is  the  real  culprit  in  the  kicking 
business.  On  the  previous  evening  he  had  seen  a  man  constantly  prowling 
round  the  arbour  m  which  Anna  was  seated,  and,  suspecting  a  rival,  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  a  fight  among  the  peasants  to  give  him  a  hearty 
lacking.  In  tiie  mean  while,  the  old  gentleman  is  unpleasantiy  disturbed 
in  his  love-dreams  by  the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  a  party  of  relations. 
There  are  her  two  sisters,  the  JETofrathin  and  KanzleiriUhin,  with  their 
husbands,  and  tiie  son  and  daughter  of  the  latter,  the  young  lady  being 
ihe  person  selected  by  the  family  as  EdwarcTs  future  wife. 

Tne  gentiemen  all  evince  a  penchant  for  Anna,  and  only  serve  to 
inerease  the  uncle' s«fury.  Added  to  this,  a  deputation  arrives  firom  the 
village  to  take  him  to  task  for  having  interfered  in  the  election,  and 
thrown  the  weight  of  his  influence  against  the  Miller,  The  Bookbinder 
has  been  the  cause  of  this,  by  circulating  reports  in  the  village  of  what 
he  had  heard  the  Commerzienrath  saying,  and  the  natural  anger  he 
entertains  against  the  hypocrite  is  enhanced  by  a  dread  suspicion  that  it 
was  hb  foot  that  had  insulted  him.  Hence,  when  he  arrives  to  be 
thanked  for  saving  the  ladies  from  the  attack  of  the  Miller's  mastifiP,  die 
old  gentleman  breaks  out  very  violendy,  and  astomshes  the  whole  party 
by  tiie  following  scene : 

Bofrath.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  gave  him  a  kick. 

Commerzienrath,  Who  gave  a  £ck  ? 

Jmalie,  This  worthy  man.  (Pointing  to  the  Bookbinder,) 

Commerzienrath,  Then  it  f^^  the  fellow.  {Aloud  and  violentlg,)  But  I  cannot 
allow  persons  to  kick  others  on  my  land. 

Kanzleirath,  Not  when  you  are  attacked  by  a  dog?  Well,  you  are  a  fanny 
fellow. 

Commerzienrath.  Yes,  I  am  foolish !  (Repasses  his  hand  over  his  eoat  tail,) 
It  was  a  dog,  then? 
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Bookbinder  (advandng).  Yes,  it  was  the  miller's  wicked  dog,  your  honour. 
He  always  keeps  such  savage  dogs  to  frighten  people  that  go  past. 

Comwterzienrath  (looking  down  gloomily,  and  talking  to  himself).  Yes,  that  foot 
is  nine  inches  loi^ ;  I  could  swear  to  it.  And  the  bookbinder  was  sneaking 
about  my  garden  ail  last  night. 

Bookbinder,  It's  a  very  savage  dog,  your  honour,  and  I  was  afraid  it  would 
bite  the  ladies.    So  I  kicked  the  brute  off  in  this  way. 

CommerzienratA.  Ah!  (Aside.)  He  is  accustomed  to  kick  with  his  left 
foot. 

This  confirmation  of  his  suspicions  renders  the  old  gentleman  certain 
that  the  Bookbinder  is  the  culprit,  and  he  can  hardly  be  restrained  from 
kicking  him  out  of  the  room.  Aflker  a  while,  Anna  and  Edward  have 
an  opportunity  for  an  explanation,  and  all  is  forgotten  and  forgiven* 
Edward  has  then  to  explain  to  Amalie  that  they  were  not  bom  for  each 
other,  and  the  young  lady  accepts  the  information  very  readily,  for  she 
has  strong  suspicions  that  Anna  and  Edward  are  carrying  on  a  flirta- 
tion, and  she  therefore  comes  to  the  charitable  conclusion  that  she  will  do 
all  in  her  power  to  check  it  But  her  feelings  overpower  her  at  last, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  she  falls  fainting  into  the  Commerzien* 
rath*s  arms,  who  looks  up  piously  to  heaven,  and  wonders  why  he  re- 
tired from  business. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  we  find  the  ladies  assembled  over 
iheir  coffee,  and  talking  about  family  matters.  They  all  complain  of 
iheir  husbands,  and  regret  they  had  ever  married.  But  the  Hofrdthin 
is  a  strong-minded  woman,  and  tells  her  sisters  that  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  They  have  been  too  indulgent  to  their  husbands, 
and  ought  to  have  pulled  tnem  up  at  once,  as  she  did  her  spouse. 

You  have  educated  your  husband  badly,  but  I  am  very  soiry  for  your  ill- 
fortune,  Amalie.  But  what  was  I  ^oing  to  say  F  Oh,  yes :  the  Hofrath  wanted 
to  continue  his  former  course  of  life — go  to  the  co£Pee-house  in  the  afternoon, 
eveningi  to  his  club  or  to  an  inn,  and  even  asserted  his  claim  to  a  latch- 
key. Well,  I  put  up  with  it  all  one  dajr,  but  then  I  was  obliged  to  interfere, 
and  said  to  him,  very  gently,  "My  dear  friend,  you  cannot  continue  thi§  mode  of 
life;  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  marry  a  worthy  woman,  and  all  the  old 
stories  must  now  be  given  up.  Why  go  to  a  eoffee-house  P  I  will  give  you  a 
good  cup,  half  coffee,  naif  chicory,  not  so  heating  as  the  stuff  which  you  hiave  to 
pay  so  aearly  for.  And  then  to  ffo  out  at  nights !  Do  you  imagine  I  married 
you"— that's  the  way  I  spoke  to  him — "to  sit  at  home  alone?  Oh  dear,  no! 
The  husband  belongs  to  the  wife.  And  when  we  are  inclined  to  go  out,  we  will 
call  at  the  Gommerzienrath's  or  at  the  Xanzleirath's.  And  if  you  require  any 
distraction  at  home,  why  you  can  help  me  to  wind  my  yam.  That's  a  pleasant 
way  of  passing  the  time,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  slight  exercise."  That's  the 
way  I  establisned  my  household  affairs,  and  I  adhered  to  it. 

Before  long  Amalie  makes  her  griefs  known,  and  horrifies  the  ladies 
by  telling  them  that  she  had  seen  Edward  kiss  Annans  forehead.  But^ 
on  comparing  notes,  they  find  that  all  the  gentlemen  have  been  paying 
excessive  attention  to  AnnOj  and  they  naturally  assume  her  to  be  an 
arrant  ooquette.  When  their  husbands  arrive  then,  they  treat  Anna 
with  scarcely  veiled  contempt,  leaving  the  poor  child  lost  in  wonderment 
as  to  how  she  had  offended  them.  The  Commerztenrath^  in  his  despair, 
proposes  to  have  the  garden  illuminated,  and  a  band  of  musicians  called 
'  m;  and  while  the  preparations  are  being  made,  he  orders  Edward  baek 
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^io  town  inttantf^  and  forbids  Uiii  diinkiiig  more  of  Anma.  The  jaang 
man,  before  gomgi  determines  on  haying  one  parting  interriew  with 
AmmOi  but  the  ShfitUhm  catohes  them  in  the  dark,  and  determinee  to 
find  ont  who  it  is  that  is  intrigning  with  Anna.  She  very  deveify 
.manages  to  pin  a  piece  of  paper  to  Edward^s  coat,  and  trinmphantiy 
prepares  to  detect  the  culprit.  But  Edward^  haying  his  attention 
called  to  the  circumstance  by  his  seryant,  determines  on  turning  the 
tables,  and,  after  remoying  the  paper  from  his  own  coat,  contriyes  to 
&sten  a  similar  piece  to  each  of  the  three  old  gentlemen.  As  may  be 
anticipated,  a  most  amusin^^  and  original  scene  takes  place.  The  Jaof" 
rath  IS  the  first  to  make  his  appearance,  and  his  wife,  to  her  horror, 
detects  the  paper  attached  to  his  coat  She  is  most  anxious  to  remove  it 
without  the  Imowledge  of  her  sisters,  for  such  a  discoyery  would  ruin 
her  theory,  and  she  effects  it.  Next  comes  the  KanzUiratk^  whose  wife 
also  manages  to  remove  the  incriminating  paper  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  rest  Last  of  all,  arrives  the  Commerzienrath^  whose  wue 
summons  Edward  to  her  assistance,  and  causes  a  very  ludicrous  scene 
in  consequence. 

Edward.  My  dear  mide,  prsj  stay  qoiet  lor  a  moment. 

Commertienrath  {about  to  turn  round).  What's  the  matter  P 

Edward,  Dcm't  speak  so  loud,  and  for  goodness*  sake  do  not  tarn,  rouid.  You 
have  a  suiqucioas  marie  on  your  coat. 

Cammerzienrath  {trying  to  reach  if).  Good  Heavens !  has  it  made  its  i^ppear- 
anoe  again  ?  on  the  left  coat-tail  ? 

Edward,  Yes.  But  do  not  make  any  movement  to  attract  attention.  T^ere, 
I  have  removed  it. 

Commtrxienratk  (myttmously  drawing  Edward  on  one  side).  Then  u  some- 
thing spectral  about  this  matter.  I  carefully  removed  the  mark  this  moamg. 
Was  it  very  distinct  ? 

Edward,  Very. 

Commerzienratk,  Fearful!  The  whole — {he  gatpi)—!  can  scarcely  utter  the 
word.    Edward,  you  will  be  silent  P 

Edward.  As  the  grave. 

Commerzienratk,  We]^  then,  the  entire — ^mark  of  the  ku^  I  received  last 
evenmgP 
*  Edward,  What  a  discovery !    {Aloud,)  Yes,  dear  unde,  quite  distinct. 

Commerzienratk.  And  yet  1  removed  it  this  morning.  About  nine  inches  long^ 
and  two  broad  P 

Edward.  If  my  eyes  did  not  deceive  me,  the  mark  was  lust  of  that  sise. 

Commerzienratk  (gloomily).  Bather  a  handsomely-shaped  foot? 

Edward  (looking  down  at  kii/eef).  Oh,  certainly ;  that  cannot  be  denied  for  a 
moment 

The  three  ladies  are  by  this  time  in  a  deplordble  oonditioKi*  Eadi 
aoqpects  her  particular  lord  of  being  the  admire  of  Anna,  and  Edward 
takes  care  to  £ui  the  flame.  HebrMks  in  upon  them,  and  begins  ^^oomify 
threatening  what  he  will  do.     His  dream  of  love  has  beni  rudely  £s- 

SUed :  his  Anna  had  proved  herself  a  heartless  coquette;  but»  thank 
eavens^  he  knew  the  villain  who  had  ruined  his  peace.  He  would  teach 
him  to  interfere  in  such  matters  iox  the  future :  he  craved  blood  to  wash 
cat  the  foul  indignity.  The  ladies  are  fearfiilly  alarmed,  and  try  in  vain 
io  pacify  him ;  but  at  length  the  Hcfrmin  has  a  aublime  idea.  She 
aacrifioes  htnelf  magnanimously  by  stating  that  it  was  her  husband  who 
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had  the  meeting  wiA  Anna^  bat  it  was  to  tdl  her  A»t  no  dbjectiofis 
would  be  raised  by  the  family  to  her  marriage  with  Edward. 

Matters  thus  arranged,  the  Commercial  Comicillor  ag»in  makes  his 
s^pearaace  on  the  scene,  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  and  wearii^  a  fange 
<naer  in  his  bntton-hc^.  The  Grand  Duke  had,  after  aU,  appreciated 
his  eminent  services,  and  given  lum  the  third-class  cxietpaur  le  mSrUe. 
This  decides  him  on  immediately  retoming  to  town.  He  gives  up  the 
estate  to  Edwardy  who  has  studied  agriculture,  and  takes  a  last  linger- 
ing^ look  of  fondness  at  Anna^  who  is  lost  to  him  for  ever.  The  coontry 
no  longer  possesses  any  attraction  for  him,  and  he  returns  to  town  wiw 
the  mystery  of  i^e  kick  nnsolved. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketdi  of  M.  Hacklander's  most  amusii^  play ;  and 
fdthough  many  of  the  materials  are  well  worn,  still  they  are  stnrog 
together  with  considerable  tact,  and  indubitably  produce  an  agreeable 
effect  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  produced  on  our  boeurds,  and 
in  that  ease  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  fill  up  for  themselyes  the 
lacunm  which  the  exigendes  of  spaee  have  forced  us  to  leave.  We  hope 
to  meet  M.  Hacklftnder  again,  and  that  right  soon,  be  it  only  that  he 
may  supply  matter  for  our  adapters,  who  seem  so  fond  of  steamag  thdr 
brooms  ready  made;  ibr,  at  any  rate,  it  wiU  relieve  us  from  that  Gallio 
invasioii  which  has  rendered  our  drama  a  byword  among  nations.  If 
originality  has  died  out  among  us  irom  various  causes,  which  we  need 
not  enter  into  here,  the  next  best  thing  we  can  desire  is  the  adaptation 
of  such  eafdtal  plays  as  Haddander's  '<  Zur  Ruhe  Setaen.'' 


CHRONICLES  OT  JERSEY.* 


The  son  of  an  exiled  poet — Frangois  Victor  Hugo^-4ias  p^uied  a  his- 
tory of  Jersey  under  the  somewhat  quaint  designation  of  '^  Lia  Normandie 
Inconnue."  This  Normandy,  he  tells  us,  has  not  all  the  social  advan- 
tages of  the  other  ;  it  has  no  railroads,  no  Frascati,  and  no  Trouville ; 
no  prefects,  no  custom-house  officers,  no  gendarmes,  no  priests,  no  oourts 
of  appeal,  not  even  a  ^^  Cour  de  Cassation,^'  no  heavy  budget,  no  army. 
Such  things  are  only  wanted  where  civilisation  has  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  The  Normandy  in  question  is,  in  such  re- 
spects, much  behindhand.  It  has  a  tribunal  called  "  la  Cohue,"  and  a 
first  magistrate,  who  is  called  ^'  messire  le  baiUi  f  for  priests,  it  has 
ministers ;  for  mayors,  it  has  constables ;  for  legtsladve  body,  it  has 
states.  For  thb  Normandy  is  a  country  of  states,  as  were  formerly 
Languedoc,  Brittany,  and»Dauphin6.  It  has  inhabitants  who  are  hsti^^ 
and  others  who  are  vassals,  and  the  land  is  divided  into  fiefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Normandy  asks  for  no  one's  passport  ^  Who 
likes  may  walk  in.    It  has  neither  penal  code  nor  written  lav.     Liberty 

*  LaNonnandieliDOoniiiie.    Fw  Francois  Vletor  Hugo. 
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of  ike  presfly  liberty  of  aasoeiatioD,  liberty  of  discusaion,  lib^y  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  all  the  liberties  poesible  are  there  a  matter  of  customary 
right.  It  has  habit  as  a  charter,  and  habit  does  sot  require  **  ordonnances 
de  Juillet^  to  control  it.  In  this  island — strange  contrast ! — liberty  lives 
in  the  heart  of  feudality.  It  does  not  make  its  appearance,  as  else- 
where, with  the  cap  of  a  disenfranchised  vassal  on  its  head  and  broken 
chains  under  its  feet :  here  it  wears  a  wig,  and  has  nothing  red  about  it 
but  its  heels. 

When  the  treaty  called  that  of  Saint  Clair-sur-Epte,  effected  between 
Charles  the  Simple  and  Hollo  the  Norman,  gave  not  only  all  Western 
Neustria  to  the  Northern  conquennrs,  but  also  its  glands,  the  Normans 
hastened  to  explore  the  largest  of  these.  They  found  upon  the  hdghts 
enormous  masses  of  granite  piled  one  upon  the  other.  They  found  by 
these  enigmas  of  stone  that  the  Gauls  had  been  there  before.  On  the 
line  of  coast  which  fronted  the  mainland  they  saw  a  strong  wall  wfaidi 
defended  the  island  throughout  its  whole  length.  They  asked  what 
people  (had  constructed  that  wall,  and  they  were  told  the  Romans,  and 
that  they  called  the  island  CsDsarea.  Hence  the  Norman  name  Gersui, 
or  Jersey. 

Jersey  underwent  the  &te  of  Neustria :  Rollo  divided  the  land  amongst 
his  followers,  reserving  the  lion's  share  to  himself,  having  assumed  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  seven  manors.  The  remainder  of  the 
•  isUmd  was  divided  into  a  gr^t  number  of  parts,  among  whidi  were 
four  principal  lots.  The  first  was  the  fief  Haubert  de  Saint  Ouen, 
which  was  given  to  one  Carteret,  who  in  return  had,  according  to  an  old 
chronicle  of  the  island  (Chronique  de  Syvret),  to  serve  forty  days  with 
arms  and  horses.  The  Carterets  gave  many  baillis  and  governors  to  the 
islands ;  one  of  them  was  invested  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  lordship 
of  Sark,  and  the  representative  of  the  ftimily  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  elected  to  the  peerage. 

The  second  lot  was  granted  on  the  condition  of  its  owner  advandng 
to  meet  his  sovereign  whenever  it  should  please  him  to  visit  these  islandfl^ 
with  his  horse  up  to  his  girths  in  the  sea,  and  while  on  shore  be  was  to 
act  as  winter  at  table.  This  fief,  called  Rosel,  was  acquired  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  Lempri^res,  a  Breton  family,  who  became  noted 
lor  their  rivalry  with  the  Carterets.  A  younger  branch  of  the  latter 
family  holds  the  third  lot,  which  often  changed  hands,  to  the  present  day, 
as  the  Lempri^res  still  hold  the  second.  The  fourth  lot  contained  the 
so-called  Mont  de  la  Vilie,  which  was  purchased  by  the  crown  for  the  con- 
struction of  Regent  Fort.  The  King  of  England  became,  by  this  purchase, 
Tassal  of  the  lord  of  La  Fosse.  Now  it  is  the  custom  .m  Jersey  that 
when  the  proprietor  of  a  fief  dies  without  direct  heir,  the  feudal  chief 
seizes  the  property  and  enjoys  its  revenues  for  a  year.  William  IV. 
having  died  in  1837  without  direct  heir,  the  lord  of  La  Fosse  put  for- 
ward his  rights  upon  the  Mont  de  la  Ville,  and  the  Privy  Coundl  was 
obliged  to  g^rant  a  considerable  sum  as  an  indemnity  to  induce  him  to 
forego  his  claim. 

All  these  feudal  divisions,  including  the  four  great  fiefs  of  Sunt  Ouen, 
Itosel,  la  Trinity,  and  Samarez,  established  nine  hundred  years  ago^  exist 
in  the  present  day.  Houses  have  taken  the  place  of  huts,  pathways  have 
become  streets,  Anglo-Saxon  names  have  superseded  the  old  Norman  i^ 
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KllationSy  bat  the  feudal  diviaons  have  remained.  The  seryices  imposed 
the  conquerors  upon  their  vassals  remain  also  to  the  present  day. 
The  all-powerful  Churdi  of  Rome  obtained  in  its  turn  a  victory  over 
the  Ncnrmans.  The  religion  of  Odin  was  Tanqutshed  in  the  person  of 
RoUo.  *<  In  the  year  one  thousand,"  says  Fran9<Ms  Victor  Hugo,  *^  £a» 
rope,  wrapped,  in  we  white  mantle  of  its  chapels,  resembled  a  Christiaa 
Egypt."  The  Norman  chiefe  adopted  their  new  fkith  with  all  the  ar^ur 
of  neophytes.  They  conferred  vast  domains  on  the  Church.  Their  piety 
wrougnt  wonders  in  architecture,  introduced  entirely  new  forms,  and 
covered  the  country  with  chefs  eToeuvre.  In  Jersey  alone  twelve  churches 
were  constructed  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years — ^&om  the  twelfUi  to  • 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  Black  Book  of  the  Bishopric  of  Coutances  > 
contains .  the  list  of  these,  and  they  constitute  in  the  present  day  the 
twelve  parishes  into  which  Jersey  is  partitioned  out — Saint  Brelade,  Saint 
Martin,  Saint  Clement,  Saint  Ouen,  Saint  Sauveur,  La  Trinity,  Saint 
Pierre,  Saint  Laurent,  Saint  Jean,  Sainte  Marie,  Saint  Martin  de  Grou* 
ville,  Saint  Holier.  The  support  of  these  establishments  was  provided  for 
by  the  institution  of  tithes.  Powerftd  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  resided 
in  the  rich  abbeys  of  Normandy,  used,  however,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  greater  part  of  these  tithes,  imder  pretence  of  patronage,  leaving 
only  a  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  the  woridng  clergy.  Saint  Holier, 
for  example,  named  in  honour  of  the  monk  Hilarius,  who  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  island,  was  imder  the  so-called  patronage  of  Saint 
Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  which  had  four  otiier  churches.  The  Abbey  of 
Cherbourg  (Abbas  Csesariensis)  had  three  churches.  At  that  time  the 
island,  wmdi  scarcely  contained  two  thousand  inhabitants,  was  mulcted 
by  ecclesiastical  rapacity  of  468  livres  toumois,  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  1600/.  sterimg  a  year.  The  tithe,  in  the  present  day,  does  not  bring 
in  more  than  1600/.  But  even  this  was  not  all.  The  tithe  was  only 
the  fixed  revenue;  the  Church  derived  a  still  greater  revenue  from  offer- 
ings of  various  descriptions,  from  giffcs  and  legacies,  from  obits,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  masses  for  me  dead,  and  from  brotherhoods,  or  the  sale  of  extra- 
ordinary prayers,  as  also  from  burial  and  other  fees. 

Beriaes  these  twelve  churches,  a  magnificent  abbey  arose  upon  the  rock 
where  tiie  monk  Hilarius  had  been  massacred;  four  priories  were  founded, 
and  no  less  than  twenty  chapels  studded  this  priest-ridden  island  of  poor 
fishermen.  One  of  these  cnapels  stood  in  the  bay  called  Havre  des  Pas, 
where  tiie  Virgin  was  considerate  enough  to  appear  in  person  to  the  stub- 
bom  Jerseyites*  Another  was  erected  where  a  certam  Lord  <^  Hambie 
was  devoured  by  a  dragon— ^possibly  some  rare  sea  monster,  such  as  no 
longer  visit  the  same  shores  as  in  olden  times,  and  which  were  generalised 
by  the  monks  of  tiie  middle  ages  imder  the  one  common  designation  of 
**  dragons."  It  was  not  enough  to  have  acquired  all  these  advantages, 
and  to  have  become  the  most  opulent  power  in  the  world.  The  Church 
proclaimed  ecclesiastical  property  to  be  inalienable.  Living  to  receive, 
the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Christ  were  declared  decui  to  give.  Her  do- 
mains were  called  mainmortahles.  She  consented  to  take,  never  to  re- 
store. Thus,  for  centuries,  all  the  riches  of  the  land  went,  slowly  but 
surely,  over  to  the  theocratic  community,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
Luther  aroused  mankind  to  a  sense  of  its  danger. 

**  The  Church,"  says  M.  F.  V.  Hugo,  ^*  whidh  seized  upon  all  human 
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yntiiSxi  and  aikfocated  to  itielf  bo  end  of  l^;al  and  tpnitoBl  pfur3fig«i^ 
enthralled  die  indiTBdaal  from  his  fint  to  his  last  hour*  A  dud»  it  took 
him  at  the  eradle  and  gaife  him  spiritiial  fife  with  baptism;  a  yooi^  auuit 
it  put  him  in  the  ni^tial  bed  and  initiated  ham  in  love  by  marmge; 
immgj  it  brought  him  the  Viaticam,  and  laid  him  in  the  grare.  It  was 
alwajs  she  wm>  made  a  man's  bed  for  him ;  she  pat  there,  saoeessiv^, 
swafldltng«eloihes  and  weddmg-sheets,  and  then  laid  out  the  eameJ* 
The  Justinian  code  placed  all  that  eoneemed  these  three  great  epochs  in 
hxwian  life  under  e^esiastioal  jurisdiodon.  Hence  had  th^  iiile  over 
dl  civil  oontraets*  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  the  eedesiasti- 
cal  tribonal  of  Jersey  was  composed,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,,  of  rectors 
of  parities,  united  mder  the  presidency  of  a  dean,  and  tiie  appeals  from 
this  court  were  taken  before  the  Bishop  of  Co«tances  as  wij  are  now 
faefeie  the  Biflbop  of  Winchester. 

The  r^^  of  asylum,  abolished  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  eentoiy, 
wasted  in  Jersey  up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  of  its  ^urdies 
had,  in  virtue  of  these  rights,  a  road  that  led  out  of  Normandy.  The 
country  pecmle  called  it  perquage^  because  it  was  a  pole  in  wirai.  At 
the  end  of  the  road  there  was  a  boat  placed  thereunder  proteeticm  of  tiie 
Church ;  the  banished  man  got  into  the  boat,  and  was  carried  off  by  the 
open  ocean  to  a  perpetual  exile.  In  the  present  day  the  rig^  of  asyhan 
no  longer  exi^  but  the  roads  by  which  the  proscribed  were  kd  away 
still  remain*  And  this  explains  the  singularity  that  the  twelve  pmAea 
of  the  island  are  all  in  commumcati<m  with  the  sea. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  the  eariy  periods  of  civilisation  there  were  two 
distinct  estates,  one  military,  aristocratic,  and  feikbd ;  tiie  other  theocratic 
-"-die  re(«esentative  and  embodiment  of  a  dogma.    A  tiiird  estate  arose 


in  Jersey  fr^nn  a  privii^e  of  gavelkind,  by  which  the  younger  branches 
of  the  nunily  wore  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance.  Unable 
gradually  to  obtain  a  livdihood  from  an  oft-divided  pnmerty,  many  fanrili^g 
were  reduced  to  seek  for  means  of  subsutenee  by  industry  piooecuted  in 
a  ctMnmon  c«[itre^  and  hence  the  rise  of  towns  and  the  foondation  of 
citiisenships.  This  thkd  estate  was  composed  of  two  races,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  The  progeny  was  a  robust  populationy  who 
have  given  to  this  little  idand  a  marine  of  four  hun^bred  sailings  vessels. 
Some  of  these  fsmilies  ure  of  an  antiqui^  that  would  be  aivied  1^ 
man^  a  modem  title.  With  die  rise  of  a  new  estate  came  also  the 
*<  baillages,''  or  magistracies,  to  OMure  order.  Tins  waa  the  &r8t  bkyw 
given  to  feudal  irresponsibilify.  To '  the  aristocracy  the  privil^^e  ' 
left,  however,  of  having  four  knights  irttached  to  the  bailli  as  asoooc 

A  kind  of  jury  was  establidied  at  the  same  time.    Yfhea  this 

aboHriied  by  Henri  III.,  in  Normandy,  Jersey  retained  its  original 
iQgtitution. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago,  a  child  bom  in  Jersey  was  seat  to  study  sfc 
Caen.  This  clula  gave  such  manifest  indications  of  genius  that  the 
Church  attached  him  to  tbemselyes,  and  Henry  11.,  King  of  F^wgU^iil 
and  Duke  of  Normandy,  gave  him  a  prebend's  stidl  in  the  oathedral 
of  Bayeux.  This  young  ecclesiastic  was  Bobert  Vace^  the  fint  Nozman 
trouvere  and  the  first  French  poet : 

Je  ^  e  dirai  ke  je  stii 
Vaice  de  l*isle  de  GersoL 
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And  Ais  Videe  of  the  Isle  of  Gersni  wnf^  tlie  ^  Conquest  of  Nenstria  Ij 
the  Men  of  the  North,"  the  ^  Odysser  of  RoUo,''  and  penned  the  great 
national  epic,  the  *'  Conqnest  of  England  by  the  Normans.''  The  Ian* 
guage  nsed  by  Robert  Vace  was  called  'Ma  laague  d'oil;'*  it  was  the 
language  of  the  North  and  that  of  Borne  fused  together — ^the  work  of 
three  centuries.  The  first  who  yenttrred  to  write  in  it  was  this  peasant 
of  Jersey.  The  ^  langue  dW  was,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  sprin^g 
up  at  the  same  time  in  the  South,  under  Bernard  de  Ventadour.  The 
French  language  sprang  out  of  the  two  when  the  King  of  Aragon  and 
Count  of  Todlouse  were  defeated  by  Hiilippe  Au^uste  and  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  and  die  Aibigeois  were  exterminated.  The  French 
language  thus  received  its  baptism  in  blood.  Separated  from  France 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  lanc^e  d'oit  has 
been  preserved  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Channel  Islan£  up  to  the 
pesent  day.  It  is  found  in  its  most  primitive  state  in  Guernsey.  M. 
F.  y.  Hugo  has  collected  several  specimens,  and  loud  are  his  lamenta- 
tions that  a  patois  which  was  the  origin  of  the  French  language  should 
be  gradually  disappearing,  not  before  the  language  to  which  it  gave 
birth,  <<  and  which  must  soon  be  the  language  (^  all  Europe,''  but  before 
that  of  a  conquered  island  t 

M.  F.  v.  Hugo  is  also  exceedingly  indignant  that  certain  En^iA 
jurisconsults,  notoriously  the  eminent  Selden,  should  have  argued  that 
Great  Britain  had  in  all  times  possession  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Channel  Islands  had  an  aboriginal  population  who  pre- 
ceded Norman  knights  and  Romidi  monks>  but  the  ract  still  remains  the 
same^  that  whilst  Norman  Jersey  gave  a  language  and  poetry  to  France, 
it  was  never  French.  When  Philippe  Auguste  declared  Normandy  for- 
fdted  by '^  Jean  sans  Terre,"  the  towns  of  the  continent  opened  their  gates 
to  the  Franks  and  acknowledged  the  French  monarch  as  their  duke ;  but 
the  Normans  of  the  islands  resisted  the  execution  of  the  verdict,  took  the 
part  of  the  condemned  against  his  judges,  and  abided  by  the  King  of 
England  as  their  duke. 

£i  return  for  tiieir  fidelity,  John  conferred  a  charter  upon  the  islanders, 
but  it  was  soon  lost.  '^  In  those  times,"  writes  the  French  exile,  ^  con- 
stitutions were  not  violated,,  they  were  simply  stolen  away."  English 
commissioners  were  subsequentiy  sent  at  intervals  to  the  islanders  to  in- 
quire by  what  laws  they  governed  themselves.  ^^  By  the  laws  of  custom," 
was  the  ready  answer.  And  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians  of  the 
islands,  many  were  the  exactions  and  tribulations  which  they  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  s«d  English  commissioners. 

But  when  war  with  France  aroused  the  Engfish  to  a  sense  of  the  stra- 
teric  importance  of  the  Channel  Islands,  a  new  era  arose  in  their  history. 
The  Castie  of  Montorgueil  was  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  military  nue 
superseded  the  old  Norman  code.  The  history  of  Jersey  became  from 
that  time  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  a  people  against  a  dungeon,  of  a 
hut  against  a  fortress,  of  an  idea  agidnst  stone.  Montorgueil  became  op- 
pression petrified,  despotism  represented  in  granite.  The  people  of  Paris 
took  five  centuries  to  overthrow  the  Bastille,  the  people  of  Jersey  four  to 
tumble  down  MontorgumL 

The  captains  in  Jersey  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  at  once  baillis  and 
governors.     Seated  in  their  stronghold,  helmet  on  head,  sword  by  the 
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dde,  ihey  •ommoxied  before  them  the  eodetiastical  dignitaries^  the  joriee 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  fiefs  and  the  provosts  ^  the  third  estate. 
After  the  aadience  came  a  sumptuous  repast,  and  the  sea-gull  now  tenants 
those  halls  which,  upon  such  occasions,  resounded  with  the  clamour  of 
superstition  and  violence,  united  for  a  time  in  one  common  debauch.  It 
was  the  middle  ages  represented  at  a  feudal  banquet. 

Edward  III.  confiscated  the  property  of  the  abbeys  and  priories,  the 
revenues  of  which  went  to  the  continental  establishments,  and  appro- 
priated them  to  the  Crown.  From  that  time  henceforth  the  powerful 
prelates  <^  Normandy  ceased  to  appear  at  the  great  reunions  <^  the  bail- 
uage.  M.  F.  Y.  Hugo  contemplates  the  change  as  deplorable,  but  con- 
sidering that  the  clergy  at  that  period  were  as  corrupt  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  and  that  the  rule  of  foreign  prelates,  at  once  haughty  and  exacting, 
was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  the  King  of  England,  any 
unbiassed  historian  would  view  the  act  as  one  of  most  urgent  p<^tical 
necessity,  besides  being  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  largely. 

This  confiscation  of  continental  church  property  made  the  government 
of  Jersey  a  princely  thing.  Yet  were  these  governors  so  inattentive  to 
their  duties  that,  in  1618,  James  I.  had  to  issue  an  order  that  twenty 
soldiers,  receiving  sizpeDce  a  day,  should  be  kept  in  the  casties  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Montorgueil.  One  of  the  governors,  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  spe- 
culated upon  the  chaplaincy  of  the  garrison,  another  did  the  same  with 
the  guns.  Governors  and  soldiers  alike  are  reputed  to  have  purchased 
the  necessities  of  life  at  their  own  prices.  Criminals  and  exiles  were 
harboured  in  the  castle,  as  in  modem  times  they  have  been  in  the  island 
itself.  The  Castle  of  Montorgueil  became  a  cavern  &om  whence  a  troop 
of  soldier-bandits  issued  to  put  the  country  under  tribute.  Princes  of  the 
royal  blood  became  governors.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
four  sons  or  brothers  of  kings  ruled  in  Jersey.  The  terrible  Earl  of 
Warwick  ruled  as  an  autocrat  over  the  island.  Favourites  also  sougbt 
the  same  appointment :  such  were  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  brother  of 
Jane  Seymour;  Anthony  Ughtred,  cousin  to  Anne  Boleyn;  Amyas 
Paulet,  upon  whose  arm  Mary  Stuart  leaned  when  she  was  led  to  the 
scaffold ;  and  last,  not  least.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Jersey  became  indeed 
for  -a  time  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  royalty  which  it  threw  to  its  successive 
proteges. 

The  period  ^t  which  parishes  were  succeeded  in  Jersey  by  communes, 
and  the  third  estate  was  emancipated  by  the  appointment  of  a  chief 
constable  as  a  magbtrate,  charged  with  its  temporal  interests,  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained.  From  that  time,  however,  the  old  Norman  con- 
stitution of  Jersey  assumed  a  peculiarly  English  modification.  The 
military  organisation  of  the  island  followed  closely  upon  the  civil  emancipa- 
tion of  its  communes.  It  was,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  purely  feudal  cha- 
racter. There  were  two  companies  of  horse  guards  manned  by  the 
gentry,  and  twelve  companies  of  infant^  (militia)  officered  by  the  genti^ 
by  right  of  birth.  A  company  of  artillery  was  added  subsequentiy,  eacm 
of  the  twelve  parishes  contributing  two  guns,  which  were  placed  in  the 
churches. 

In  1461,  the  Normans,  led  by  their  great  seneschal,  Pierre  de  Brese, 
Comte  de  Maulevrier,  made  a  descent  on  the  island,  and  seized  upon  the 
Castle  of  Montorgueil  and  six  of  the  western  parishes  of  the  island,  hold- 
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ing  ihem  for  six  yean.  It  is  to  this  brief  tenure  that  M.  F.  Y.  Hugo 
attributes  the  breathing  of  political  life  into  the  communes — another  way 
for  expressing  the  awakening  of  seditious  aspirations.  Maulevrier  also 
taught  the  Jerseyites  to  unite  in  local  assemolies  called  States.  These 
states  were  composed  of  twelves  priests,  twelve  jurymen  representing  the 
aristocracy,  and  twelve  constables  representing  the  democracy.  These 
states  were  abrogated  when  the  English  regained  power,  but  they 
assembled  again  at  intervals  till  they  became  among  the  recognised 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Harliston,  who  had  expelled  the  French,  strengthened  Montorgueil 
with  a  tower,  named  after  himself.  What  an  opportunity  for  a  Victor 
Hugo !  "  Such,"  he  exclaims,  "  b  the  rule  of  history— one  liberty  less, 
one  battlement  the  more.  Hence  we  have  so  many  bastilles."  This 
Harliston  was  a  partisan  of  Perkins  Warbeck,  whom  our  historian  believes 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  as  he  was  preparing  a  movement 
in  favour  of  this  pretender,  the  English  were  obliged  to  send 'an  armament 
under  one  Mathew  Baker  "  to  teach  the  governor  the  true  genealogy  of 
kings.**  This  man,  who  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  groom,  ruled 
the  country  with  such  extortionate  tyranny  as  to  induce  the  existing  aged 
representative  of  the  Carterets  to  aenounce  him  publicly.  For  this  he 
was  repaid  by  "  ce  gros  Anglais  apoplectique,**  who  was  nearly  stifled  by 
rage,  having  a  letter  indited  by  which  the  said  Philippe  de  Carteret, 
Seigneur  de  Saint  Ouen,  was  made  to  enter  into  treasonable  corre- 
spondence irith  the  Lieutenant- General  of  Normandy.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  old  man  denied  the  letter  and  the  handwriting.  Mathew  Baker 
bad  had  recourse  to  the  transparent  subterfuge  of  actually  discovering  the 
document  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  followers  on  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  Castle  of  Montorgueil  to  the  town  of  Siunt  Helier. 
One  of  these  followers,  Roger  le  Bouteiller,  who  was  present  at  the  dis- 
covery, contradicted  the  old  nobleman,  and  challenged  him,  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  times,  to  decide  the  matter  by  combat. 

**  That  man,"  said  Carteret,  turning  towards  the  bailli,  ''  is  a  criminal 
whom  I  have  saved  horn  the  halter.  He  is  not  a  gentleman ;  he  can, 
according  to  custom,  only  fight  with  a  stick,  and  a  sword  cannot  measure 
itself  with  a  stick." 

The  bailli,  however,  overruled  this  objection.  The  accusation,  he 
said,  was  an  extraordinary  one,  the  proceedings  must  be  the  same.  The 
custom  of  Normandy  was  that  a  rustic,  or  even  a  man  of  bad  reputation, 
could  sustain  a^i  accusation  of  high  treason,  and  the  day  for  the  combat 
was  fixed  for  the  feast  of  St.  Laurent,  in  the  year  1494. 

It  only  wanted  three  weeks  of  the  day.  Carteret  was  lost,  save  by 
the  intervention  of  a  miracle.  He  was  very  aged,  and  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon,  and  fasted,  in  order  to  lower  his  strength  still  further,  whilst 
his  adversary  was  well  fed,  and  practised  for  the  issue.  That  same  night 
the  Lady  of  Saint  Ouen,  who  had  only  just  risen  from  her  bed  of  labour, 
descended  the  steep  rocks  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island,  stepped 
into  a  boat  that  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  darkness,  and  was  rowed  away 
by  strong  arms  to  Guernsey.  Here  this  lady,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Harliston,  received  every  assistance  at  the  hands  of  William  de 
Beauvoir,  the  governor,  and  who  got  her  off  quickly  to  Southampton. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  festival  of  Saint  Laurent  had  arrived,  the  field 
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of  oombat  bad  boon  «el«oted,  and  eooloted,  at  the  foot  ef  ibe  mcMntaiii 
on  which  stands  the  castle  of  Montorgpuml.  The  hour  <^  the  eomfaat  imd 
been  fixed  at  soon,  so  that  the  sun  might  be  fioir  for  eaeh.  The  ero«rd 
pressed  round  the  palisades,  scaffoldings  had  been  erected  £ar  Ae  o&mti 
personages.  Mathew  Baker  was  expected  from  England  the  da;  ^  Ae 
combat,  but  he  had  not  arrived.  In  the  me«i  time  the  hour  <n  kweim 
had  elapsed,  when  the  bailli  ordered  the  combatants  to  be  led  ft^Dth.  .^ 
that  moment  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  direetion  of  the  ▼iU«|^ 
of  Gorey.  Soon  it  rose  over  the  hill  and  gained  the  plain.  A  femafe 
was  seen  hurrying  on  horseback,  attend^  by  a  crowd  jof  peaaants, 


*^  What  does  this  mean  ?"  inquired  the  bailU. 

'^Suspend  the  combat  1"  exclaimed  the  lady,  who  had  pmiMd  imt 
horse  up  to  the  official  platform. 

'*  Suspend  the  combat!''  shouted  the  people. 

**  Who  dares  to  give  such  an  order  when  the  bailU  is  here?**  aogrify 
inquired  Clement  le  Hardy. 

**  His  majesty  the  King  of  Enghind !"  And  the  Lady  of  Saint  Oimi 
tendered  a  missive  sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  (ordering  the  Lord  of  Saint 
Ouen  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  news  was  received  by  the  populace  with  frantic  shouts  of  joy.  la 
their  excitement  they  leaped  over  the  palisades  into  the  eaclosuce,  wUdi 
was  no  longer  to  be  desecrated  by  the  blood  of  an  innocent  old  man.  A 
strange  event  then  took  place :  the  soil  gave  way  beneath  them,  and 
nun^rs  were  tumbled  down  into  hobs  secretly  made  and  eovered  over, 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  old  lord.  In  its  indignatbn  the  crowd  broke 
down  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  combat,  and  left  net.  a  traoe  behtnd. 
From  that  time  thenceforth  a  judicial  combat  was  never  again  held  m 
the  island  of  Jersey.  The  people  had  trampled  mediaeval  justice  under 
their  feet.  Mathew  Baker  was  re'moved,  and  the  king  reserved  to  luia* 
self  the  right  of  nominating  alike  the  biulli,  dean,  and  viscount — that  ia 
to  say,  the  heads  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  police, 
separatinpf  thereby  the  military  and  civil  authorities,  and  (Hitting  a  ehedr 
upon  an  irresponsible  despotism. 

This  measure,  good  so  far,  was  attended  with  one  evil  result,  that  it 
placed  the  two  authorities  in  antagonism,  and  they  filled  the  axteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  with  their  quiwr^;  they 
represented  the  one  the  English,  the  other  the  Jerseyite  natioiuUitj. 
Sir  Hugh  Vaqghan,  who  first  succeeded  to  the  gov^mnvent,  is  stated -to 
have  been  exceedingly  tyrannical.  Among  other  acts  of  oj^ression,  he 
attempted  to  deprive  Drouet  Lempri^re  of  his  Lordsh^  of  Trinity.  De- 
feated by  the  civil  powers,  he  appealed  to  his  friends  at  court.  But  ilm 
Lord  of  Trinity  had  also  friends  at  court,  among  whom  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  duke,  aware  that  the  Jersey  man  was  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  cross-bow,  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  bluff  Harry,  when  en^ 
gaged  in  the  park  practising  with  his  courtiers. 

<<  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king,  '<  we  will  make  another  trial.  You  mm 
that  rustic,  who  is  clipping  one  of  my  oaks,  how  quietly  he  is  seated 
cross-legged,  turning  his  back  to  us  in  so  discourteous  a  fashion.  Wtjl ! 
I  bet  t£at  not  one  of  you  will  tumble  him  down  irith  a  shot  from  a 
cross-bow." 
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Oee  lifter  the  other  the  courtiers  tried,  bat  in  vain,  till  the  Lord  6t 
Trinity,  wmnnoned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  exhibit  his  prowess, 
ika^dced  the  man's  hat  off  at  the  first  shot.  So  delighted  was  the  monareh 
with  the  feat,  that  he  not  only  reinstated  Lempri^re  in  hts  rights,  but  he 
1^  eoD^erred  on  him  the  manor  of  Saint^Germain,  and  kept  him  near  his 
penon,  ordering  at  the  same  time  a  perquisition  into  the  praetiees  of  Sir 
Hugh  Vsaehan. 

§0  elated  was  Drouet  Lempriere  by  his  good  luek,  that  he  wrote  ^ 
Jean  Guillaume  and  Pierre  «ie  Carteret  to  oome  to  the  English  court.  'It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  yint  of  Charles  V.  A  discussion  occurred  asto 
who  could  jump  farthest,  Spaniards  or  English.  All  the  ktter  competitariB 
had  been  beaten  when  Jean  de  Carteret  came  to  the  rescue,  and  saved 
the  honour  of  England.  The  fortune  of  the  family  dated  from  this  success. 
Hie  most  powerful  men  at  court  disputed  who  should  attach  to  hinnelf  a 
member  of  so  remarkable  a  fomily. 

Yaughan  had,  howerer,  a  friend  in  Wdsey.  He  shipped  off  a  cargo 
of  J'rendi  wines,  of  Norman  linen,  and  other  precious  stuffs,  and  waited 
with  his  present  upon  the  all-powerful  cardinal.  The  latter  did  not  best- 
iate,  in  return  for  the  homage  paid,  to  upset  all  that  the  king  had  done. 
Holier  Carteret,  returning  to  Jersey  to  establish  his  rights,  was  attacked, 
when  only  armed  with  a  dagger,  by  Gaspard  Pen,  the  new  baiUi,  and 
would  have  been  shun  but  for  the  timely  succour  of  his  brother  Jean. 
Thifi  Holier  de  Carteret  was  a  man  of  infinite  moral  courage,  and,  on 
his  return  to  England,  being  unable  to  obtain  justice  over  his  opponent, 
Sir  Hugh,  who  was  upheld  by  Wolsey,  he  actually  bullied  the  haughty 
prelate  in  open  court,  when  seated  in  that  terrible  Star-Chamber  whicn 
became  the  ante-chamber  to  the  seaffoM  for  ^o  many  high  personages. 
The  enemies  of  Wolsey,  rejoicing  in  the  audacity  of  the  man,  felt  that  he 
was  just  the  person  to  aid  them  in  their  attempts  to  overthrow  his 
tyranny,  and  they  advanced  him  large 'sums  of  money  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  h»  suit.  Luckily,  the  ascendancy  of  Anne  Boleyn 
came  to  his  aid  :  the  cardinal  was  disgraced.  Sir  Hugh  followed  the  h.te 
of  his  protector,  and  was  superseded  by  Sir  Anthony  Ughtred,  and  all 
Jersey  was  delighted  at  receiving  back  its  old  bailli. 

To  Sir  Anthony  succeeded  the  Puritan  Amyas  Paulet,  whom  M.  F.  V. 
Hugo,  with  his  Gallic  views  of  history,  asserts  to  have  been  in  complieiW 
with  EHiebeth  for  the  destruction  of  Mary  Stuart.  This  **  sword  of 
Gideon"  ruled  the  Jerseyites  widb  characteristic  acerbity,  and  he  at  length 
brought  about  an  insurrection,  headed,  as  usual,  by  one  of  the  Carterets. 
Elizabeth,  to  assuage  the  civil  war  that  was  thus  aroused,  granted  the 
island  a  charter,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  states  were,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  recognised.  But  this  did  not  suffice  ;  one  Jean  Herault,  whom 
our  lusterian  declares  to  be  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  the  chronicles 
of  Jersey,  attacked  the  electoral  system,  and  superseded  the  appointment 
of  the  juries  by  the  states  by  universal  suffrage.  This  time  the  Car* 
terets,  as  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  island,  sided  with  the  governor. 
James  I.  had,  however,  succeeded  to  Elizabe^;  Jean  Herault  was  kindly 
received  by  him,  was  appointed  bailli,  and  Sir  John  Peyton  having  re- 
fused to  recognise  his  authority,  he  actually  obtamed  an  order  of  council 
that  in  future  the  bailli,  as  the  representative  of  the  civil  power,  should 
take  precedence  in  court  of  the  governor,  as  representative  of  the  military 
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autihority.  This  precedence  was  marked  by  the  comparatire  elevation  <^ 
two  arm-chairs,  and  hence  the  difference  in  the  chairs  in  the  Louis  XIIL 
style  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  whose  dispropordona 
often  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger. 

The  Jerseyites  were  indebted  for  their  religions  reformation  to  the 
Count  de  Montgomery,  who  fled  to  the  Channel  Islands  with  a  party  of 
persecuted  Huguenots  from  Lower  Normandy.  Strange  to  say,  the 
leading  families  in  the  island  were  the  first  to  be  conyerted.  The  Cal- 
Tinistic  form,  to  which  diey  at  first  gave  their  adherence,  was,  however, 
soon  superseded  by  the  Anglican  Church,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Cal- 
vinism and  Puritanism  were  objects  of  persecution*  The  celebrated 
Prynne,  author  of  the  '^  Histriomastix,"  who  had  been  taken  before  the 
Star  Chamber  for  condemning  the  amusements  of  the  day,  was  impri* 
soned  in  the  dungeons  of  Montorgueil,  whence  he  issued  forth  to  become 
a  member  of  a  Calvinistic  parliament.  Calvinism  was,  however,  in 
•those  days  no  more  favourable  to  freedom  of  thought  than  were  Roman 
Catholicism  or  Anglicanism.  Bacon  and  Locke  had  not  yet  taught 
mankind  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  Many  people  were 
condemned,  and  even  burnt,  for  sorcery,  in  Jersey,  after  it  had  become  a 
Protestant  country.  Printing  was  not  introduced  into  the  island  till 
1780  ;  but  once  introduced,  the  liberty  of  the  press  became  a  recognised 
institution,  and  it  has  never  been  infringed.  Thus  were  the  minds  of  the 
Jerseyites  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  dogma,  but  their  bodies  were 
only  emancipated  fi^m  thraldom  at  a  later  period.  Liberty  of  action 
was  not  understood  at  Jersey.  When  the  people  became  celebrated  for 
their  knitting,  a  proclamation  bade  them  exchange  their  needles  for 
pruning*hooks.  Domestic  institutions  were  interfered  with ;  men  and 
women  were  barely  at  liberty  to  marry,  or  to  go  where  they  liked.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  opened  to  the  Jerseyites  the  Newfoundland  fishery  ; 
the  Malouins  and  Granvillais  deprived  them  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
that  commerce,  by  inducing  Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  Colbert,  to  place  a 
heavy  duty  on  fish.  Now,  with  the  blessings  of  free  thought,  free  action, 
and  free  trade,  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  which  in  the  time  of  the  histo- 
rian Falle  only  reckoned  401  houses,  has  5000.  The  island,  which  had 
only  2000  inhabitants,  has  60,000.  Instead  of  one  harbour  it  has  five : 
Rosel,  Goi*ey,  Saint  Aubin,  Sainte  Catherine,  and  Saint  Helier,  and  the 
latter,  although  the  latest  founded,  is  by  its  commerce  the  seventh  port 
in  England.  The  island,  which  had  not  thirty  sail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  sends  forth  in  the  present  day  upwards  of  4^  ves- 
sels, manned  by  30ioO  sailors,  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Such  are  the 
results  of  freedom  in  trade.  Jersey  has  become  the  commissioner  of 
Europe  and  America,  just  as  Venice  was  once  the  commissioner  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  May  her  example  profit  with  her  continental  neighbour,  still 
so  exclusive  in  her  commercial  dealings  with  other  countries,  and  may 
the  example  of  Venice  be  also  a  lesson  to  Jersey  itself.  If  Venice  fell, 
it  was  because  her  success,  instead  of  being  founded  upon  liberty,  was 
raised  up  upon  the  insecure  basis  of  aristocracy  and  privilege.  Hence 
that  fall  ought  not  be  lost  upon  modem  commercial  centres,  still  less 
upon  one  so  analogously  circumstanced  as  is  the  little  but  flourishing 
state  of  Jersey. 
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THE    BANKS    OP    THE    BlilVRE. 

fbom  the  french  of  db  balzac. 

Bt  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

Between  the  Barriere  d'ltalie  and  that  of  La  Sant^,  on  ihe  interi(Hr 
boulevard  which  leads  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  there  exists  a  perspective 
worthy  to  charm  the  artist  or  the  traveller  the  most  sated  with  pio- 
turesque  scenery.  If  you  gain  a  slight  eminence,  whence  the  boolevardy 
shaded  hy  high  tufted  trees,  turns  with  the  graoe  of  a  forest  glade  all 
green  and  silent,  you  will  see  at  your  feet  a  deep  valley,  enamelled  with 
Yerdure,  dotted  with  rural  cots,  and  watered  hy  tne  dark  streams  of  the 
Bidvre  and  the  Gohelins.  On  the  opposite  hank,  some  millions  of  rooft, 
crowded  as  the  heads  in  a  moh,  conceal  the  miseries  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Marceau.  The  magnificent  cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  the  sombre  and 
melancholy  dome  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  tower  proudly  over  a  town  in 
amphitheatre,  whose  different  elevations  are  fiintastically  marked  out  by 
tortuous  streets.  Thence,  the  proportions  of  the  two  monuments  seem 
^gantic,  reducing  to  utter  insignificance  both  these  frail  abodes  and  the 
Highest  poplars  of  the  valley. 

To  the  left,  the  Observatory  appears  like  a  gaunt  and  gloomy  spectre, 
whilst,  fiEirther  off,  the  elegant  spire  of  the  Invalides  glitters  amidst  the 
bluish  masses  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  grey  towers  of  Saint  Sulpice; 
and  all  these  architectural  lines  blending  with  foliage  and  with  shade,  are 
played  upon  by  the  caprices  of  an  ever*changing  sky.  Far  from  you  the 
Tery  air  seems  loaded  with  edifices ;  around  you  are  the  waving  outline 
of  trees,  and  the  winding  course  of  quiet  country  lanes. 

On  the  right,  through  an  opening  in  this  singular  landscape,  you  per- 
ceive the  long  white  surface  of  the  Canal  Saint  Martin,  enclosed  in  a  stony 
framework  of  red,  fringed  with  linden-trees,  and  surrounded  by  granaries 
of  truly  Roman  construction.  Yonder,  in  the  distance,  the  misty  hills  of 
Belleville,  covered  with  houses  and  windmills,  seem  minghng  with 
the  clouds  themselves.  But  there  is  a  town,  which  you  do  not  lee,  be* 
tween  the  range  of  yon  chimneys,  which  skirt  the  valley,  and  yoa 
horizon,  as  vague  as  the  memory  of  childhood :  an  immense  city,  lost,  as 
it  were,  between  the  heights  of  La  Htie  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  eastern 
cemetery — between  suffering  and  death.  A  deep  murmur  arises  from  it, 
like  the  hollow  sound  of  the  ocean,  dashing  against  a  barrier  of  rocks,  as 
if  to  say,  « I  am  here  T 

When  the  sun  sheds  his  floods  of  light  over  the  face  of  Paris,  rendering' 
its  outlines  more  clear  and  transparent,  when  it  illuminates  its  windows 
and  sparkles  on  its  tiles,  when  it  brightens  its  gilded  crosses,  renders  its 
walls  more  white,  and  transforms  its  atmosphere  into  a  vale  of  gauxe, 
when  it  creates  rich  contrasts  with  its  fantastic  depth  of  shade,  when  the 
skies  are  of  azure,  the  earth  tremulous  with  life,  the  clocks  speaking,  then, 
from  yonder  spot,  you  will  admire  one  of  those  fairy  creations  which  the 
imagination  never  forgets,  which  in  memory  you  will  idolise  like  the 
bright  aspect  of  Naples,  of  Stamboul,  or  of  the  Floridas;  for  there  floats 
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the  sound  of  the  busy  world,  and  yet  reigns  the  poetic  peace  of  solitude — 
there  murmur  the  voice  of  millions  and  the  voice  of  God — there  lies  a 
capital  couched  beneath  the  solemn  cypresses  of  Fere  la  Chaise.     •     • 

Leaning  against  a  large  elm,  whose  yellowish  leaves  were  waving  in 
the  wind,  I  stood  one  fine  morning  in  spring  admiring  the  beauties  of 
this  brilliant  landscape,  and  surveying  these  rich  and  sublime  tableaux  ;  I 
could  not  but  think  with  bitterness  of  the  contempt  which  we  pretend, 
even  in  our  books,  to  feel  for  our  country  now-a-days.  I  was  cursing  in 
my  heart  these  poor  rich,  who,  disgusted  with  our  beautiful  Franeey  go 
to.  purdiase  with  their  gold  the  right  to  disdmn  their  own  ooimtry  by- 
gfdloping  over  that  Italy  which  has  now  become  so  vulg^.  I  was  con*- 
tdmpiating  modem  Pans  with  i^eotion,  I  was  dreaming  ....  when: 
all  at  once  the  sound  of  a  kiss  came  to  trouble  my  solitude,  and  disp^.mj 
[^lilosophy. 

In  the  adjoining  alley  which  crowns  the  steep  decliTity,  at  whose  foot- 
bubbles  a  sparkling  rivulet,  I  diseov^ed,  on  looking  beyond  the  bridget 
off  the  Grob^ins,  a  female^  who  looked  still  young,  dressed  with  the  most, 
d^aat  simplicity,  andiiHiose  sweet  coui^)eBaDee  seemed  to  reflect  all  tba 
hapjnness  and  gaiety  of  the  smiling  laadsei^  around.  A  handsMneyooiig. 
man  waa  just  placing  (m  tbe^  ground,  a  lovely  little  boy,  so  thai  I  coom* 
not  detenmne  wither  the  salute  wbioh  I  had  overheard  had  resomided 
om  the  cheek^of  the  mother  or  on  that  of  the -child. 

The  same  tender  and  vivid  thoughts  seemed,  ta  amraate  the  eyes^  tb» 
gestures,  the  soailes  of  both  these  young  partOBS.  They  seemed  so  to 
rejoice  in  meeting,  to  be  so  occupied  v4tb  ea^.  othMr^  thai  they  did  nei 
observe  n^  presence;  hut  another  child,  who  looked  sullen  and  diaaeB*> 
tented,.,and  who  had  turned  her  baeLupon  the  pair,  caatoa  me  a  glaaee^ 
of:  very  extmordinaryH  expression.  Leaving  her  lMt>th^  to  ran  alooe^. 
sometimes  belbrey  sometimes  behind  his  mother;  and  the  yoimg  man,  tinsr 
child,  dressed  like  the  other,  as  graoeful,  but  slighter  in  fon%  remmned 
sileiit,  immovable^  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  benmnbed  serpent* 

The  pretty,  woman  and  her  companion  seemed  to  walk  bai^  and  for- 
wttds  mechanically.  Contenting  themselves,  perhaps  from  preoeGupatkm* 
o£  mind,  with  pacing,  up  and  dawn  the  short  distance  whieh  intervened, 
between  the  little  bndge  and  a  carriage  drawn  up  behind  the  beolevifed^ 
they  constantly  reeommeaced  their  limited  cpromenade^  at  times  stoppings 
leekin^  at  eaeb  other,  laughing^  then  beeomtng  serious,  aceordiBg  to  that 
Clarices. of  a  conversation  whioh  seemed  byv  tuens  lively^ Janguishiagv 
frivoleiis,.  and  grave. 

,  Gonec«iled  by  the  huge  ^m-tree^  Lgaaed  upes  this  iiUereisting  ao^ie. 
Perhaps  I  would,  not  have  remained  to  witness:  this > apparency  seeieii 
interview,  had  I  not  been  attracted  by  the  countenanoe  of  tbe4ittle  gk^ 
whose  thoughtful,  features  gave  evidence  of  a. mind  b^ond  her  years. 
Whenjher  modier  and  the  young  man.  turned,. after  having  passed  neai 


her^  she  hung  her  head  sullenly,  and,  fnmi  under  her  ey^ow%  guanoed 
stnmgely  and  furtively  at  them^  and  at  her  little  brother. .  ButetiU  miffe 
mwiefiaable  was  the  almost  savage  eKpressien  o£  her  ohildi^<&Ge  wlien 
die  lady  aadber  eompanion  pkyed  vril^  tbeglossy  cmrk,  toaohed^thefye 
neek^  or  sanoothed  the  white  collar  of  ther  little  b(^  as  he  gaify  trieid  to 
mfiAsiire  htattiay  steps  by  theirs..  There  was  somathingi  .certainly^  vefy> 
moutrkabb  in  tW  physkg^my  of  that  little  gpurl. 
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She  suffei^,  and  she  thought  profoundly.  What  can  more  surely 
foretel  death  than  infant  suffering?  Is  it  that  pain  is  lodged  in  the 
body,  or  that  precocious  thought  devours  the  soid,  whilst  yet  the  mind 
has  scjffcdy  opened  upon  life  ?  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  more 
terrible  than  the  gloom  of  age  on  the  brow  of  childhood.  The  almost 
stony  attitude  of  this  pensive  child  awakened  my  curiosity,  and,  on  com- 
paring hw  with  her  brother,  I  could  not  help  surmising  the  affinity  and 
the  diffiBrenoe  between  them. 

The  former  had  brown  hair,  dark  eyes,  and,  even  at  her  early  age,  an 
ajpparent  determination  of  character,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
ligtit' ringlets,  eyes  blue  as  the  ocean,  and  the  infantine  simplicity  of  the 
younger  child.  The  elder  mis^ht  be  about  eight  years  of  i^^,  the 
other  hardly  six.  They  were  dressed  alike.  However,  on  looking  at 
them  minutely,  I  observed  a  sKght  difference,  which  of  itself  spoke 
Illumes ;  it  was  a  mere  trifle,  "nie  girl's  collar  had  a  simple  frill,  while 
the  beautiful  embroidery  on  that  of  the  little  boy's  betrayed  a  seci^t  of 
the  heart,  a  tacit  predilection,  which  children  themselves  can  read  in  the 
souls  of  their  nK)ther»  as  if  the  searching,  spirit  of  God  were  on  their 
infant  minds.  Gay  and  thoughtless,  the  younger  child  resembled  a  little^ 
g^l,  so  fiEur  was  his  delicate  skin,  so  soft  the  ^pression  of  his  countenance ; 
-while  the  elder,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  her  features,  and  the  clear 
b^wn  of  her  complexion,  looked  more  like  a  sickly  boyit  Her  piercing 
eyes,  unlike  the  swimming  eyes  of  infoncy,  glared  as  if  animated  by  some 
inward  nre. 

Twice*  herybung*  brother  lan  up  to  her,  and,  with  a  joyous  smile, 
offered  her  the  little  horn  which  he  had  been  blowing  himself,  but  both 
times  she  only  replied  by  a  contemptuous  frown  to  his  ''Here,  HHen, 
will  yon  try  it  ?"  uttered  in  a  caressing  voice.  ''  Mamma,  Helen  will 
not  play  with  me,*^  he  cried,  seizing  a  moment  when  his  mother  and  the 
young  man  remained  silently  leaning  on  the  bridge  of  the  Gobelins; 

"Let  her  alone,  Charies;  you  know  she  is  always  cross.'*  These 
words,  carelessly  uttered  by  the  mother,  who  turned  quiddy  awav  with 
her  companion,  drew  tears  from  Helen's  eyen :  but  she  wept  in  silencie ; 
then,  casting  a  strange  glance  on  her  brother,  she  began  to  coptemplate, 
with  a  look  of  sinister  intelligence,  the  bank  on  which  he  was  standii^,- 
the  river  Bi^vre,  the  bridge,  the  country  around,  and  myself.  Fearing^ 
to  be -observed  by  the  happy  couple,  whose  interview  I  should  probaw' 
have  ctistnibed,  I  retired  softly,  and  placed  mysdf  behind  a  hedge,  wfanh' 
completely  concealed  me  from  all  eyes. 

I  seated  myself  quietly  on  the  buik,  looking  by  turns  at  the  changing 
landscape  before  me,  and  at  the  gloomy  little  girl,  whom  I  could  stiU  see' 
through  the  interstices  of  the  hedge.  She  appeared  imeasy  at  losing* 
sight  of  me,  and  her  dark  eyes  sought  me  behind  the  trees,  and  all  along 
the  shady  walk,  with  a  strange  eagerness.  What  was  /  to  her  ?  At 
that  moment  the  merry  laugh  of  Charles  broke  on  the  silence  around, 
like  the  blithe  carol  of  a  bird.  The  voung  man,  fair-haired  like  himself, 
was  dancing  him  in  his  arms,  and  embracing  him,  as  he  poured  out  those 
senseless  words  of  endearment  which,  in  our  folly,  we  address  to  the 
children  whom  we  love.  The  mother  was  smiling  on  them  both,  and 
doubtless  her  words  were  also  those  of  affection,  for  her  companion,  every 
now  and  then,  stopped  to  gaze  on  her  with  an  eye  that  was  beaming  in 
all  the  fire  of  passionate  idolatry. 
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There  was  sometihing  ehmrming  in  the  melodioui  Toioei,  the  fond 
looks,  of  the  little  group  before  tne ;  a  soflt,  clear  sky,  and  all  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature  seemed  to  harmonise  with  their  joy,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
'myself  almost  partook  of  their  happiness  ;  suddenly  the  clock  struck  nine 
-«-the  young  man  started,  and  tenderly  embracing  his  companion,  who  in 
a  moment  had  become  serious,  nay,  even  melancholy,  he  went  towards 
his  carriage,  which  advanced,  conducted  slowly  by  an  aged  domestic. 
The  lisping  accents  of  the  cherished  child  mingled  with  the  £u«well 
kisses  of  the  handsome  young  man  ;  then,  when  the  latter  had  entered 
his  carriage,  and  as  the  lady  stood  intently  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
departing  wheels,  Charles  ran  to  his  sister,  near  the  bridge,  and  I  heard 
him  say  to  her  in  his  silver  voice, 

"  Wliy  did  you  not  come  to  bid  adieu  to  our  kind  friend  ?** 
Upon  seeing  her  brother  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  Helen  cast  on  him  ^ 
a  look  more  ferocious  than  had  ever  before  glared  in  the  eyes  of  a  child, 
and  she  pushed  him,  in  an  impulse  of  rage.  Charles,  falling  backwards, 
rolled  rapidly  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  declivity,  struck  against  the 
jutting  roots  of  some  gnarled  trees,  from  whence  he  rebounded  against 
the  sharp  stones  of  the  irregular  wall  below,  and,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
fell  into  the  foaming  waters  of  the  river  far  beneath.  Another  moment, 
and  the  rushing  stream  had  closed  over  his  fair  young  head.  I  heard 
the  shrill  screan^  of  the  unfortunate  child;  but  soon  his  cries  were 
smothered  in  the  narrow  gulf,  where  he  disappeared  with  the  sound  of  a 
stone  that  has  fallen  from  a  height ;  the  lightning  is  not  more  quick  than 
was  his  fatal  descent  I  sprang  forward,  and  began  to  scramble  down 
tiie  bank ;  and  Helen,  stupified  at  what  she  had  done,  could  only  shriek^ 
<<  Mamma !  mamma !" 

The  mother  came ;  she  was  close  to  me  ;  she  had  flown  with  the  swift* 
ness  of  a  bird ;  but  neither  the  eyes  of  the  bereaved  mother  nor  my  own 
could  find  the  spot  where  the  child  had  sunk— the  deep  water  was  flow- 
ing calmly  on.  At  that  spot  the  bed  of  the  Bievre  is  ten  feet  deep — ^the 
boy^s  death  was  certain — it  was  impossible  to  save  him. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  secret  of  this  misfortune  ?  Helen  had,  perfaapi, 
revenged  her  father  ....  her  jealousy  was  doubtless  the  vengeance  of  an 
offended  God.  I  trembled  as  1  looked  on  the  miserable  mother.  What 
a  fearful  account  she  would  have  to  render  to  her  injured  husband— to  her 
eternal  Judge !  She  was  attended  by  an  incorruptible  witness :  child- 
hood wears  a  telUtale  face,  a  cheek  too  pure  for  deceit ;  there  &lsdiood 
is  sure  to  be  betrayed. 

But  not  at  that  moment  thinking  of  the  fate  which  might  awut  her 
at  honie,  the  unfortunate  woman  remained  gazing  in  eloquent  silence  on 
ibe  deep^  dark  waters  of  the  merciless  Bievre. 
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I. 

The  oold  atrial  mountain's  brow  I— Thomsoit. 

It  was  pain  to  me  to  think  that  the  lovely  and  the  young  should  hare  so  soon 
gone  down  to  the  grare.— -Salathibl. 

"  An  embargo  on  you,  Milford  I" 

"For  what?" 

**  To  sup  wiih  me  to-night** 

"  Another  remittance,  I  suppose/*  returned  I,  with  a  smile. 

''Ko — no,  too  late  in  the  session  for  that,  nor  shall  you  expect  a 
banquet  Chops  and  the  gigot  grown  in  Blair  Athol  and  fattened  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie— Pennywhistle  from  Prestonpans,  and  mountain  dew 
from  the  kettle  still— ^that  worm  of  tmmortal  coil — which  has  a  glorious 
smack  of  peat  reek,  and  which  has  never  been  polluted  by  the  gauger^s 
wand.     Such  the  bachelor's  bill  o'  fare/' 

"  With  immaculate  yards  of  clay  and  mellow  Dutch  Canaster  as  the 
re$  addendis  f* 

"  Certainly,  mon  confrere,  most  assuredly,  and  you  may  puff  away  like 
Hecla  or  Etna,  or  any  other  of  the  great  kitchen  chimneys  of  old  mother 
Tellus,  or  like  theGrandMufd  himself,  theparens  eiprinceps  of  the  nume- 
rous family  of  muffs,  when  cross-legged  in  divan,  with  hookah  in  his  hand 
before  ruminant  conclave,  he  sucks  the  composing  fiimes  through  water 
cool  from  the  fountain  and  redolent  of  ihe  aitar  de  rose ;  or  like  a  student 
at  Heidelberg  or  Giessen,  when  revolving  metaphysics  and  plunged  in  all 
the  myths  and  mysteries  of  German  philosophy.  You  were  rig^t  to  men- 
tion the  addenda.  A  man  never  feels  more  jolly,  freer  from  care,  nor  in 
better  tune  with  himself  and  everybody  else,  than  he  does '  when  his  veins 
are  filled,'  and  when  in  periodic  puffs  the  ascending  smoke  curls  from 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  writhing  itself  into  all  possible  contortions.  Com- 
fort and  contemplation  then  go  hand  in  hand,  and  then  life  is  pleasur- 
•bler 

"  But  tell  me.  Browning,  who  and  how  many  are  to  be  your  guests?" 

**  A  round  number,  from  which  when  half  is  taken  or  hiuf  added,  yott 
have  that  of  the  Graces  or  the  Muses,  merely  to  chat  and  smoke  the 
calmut  of  peace*  These  studious  days,  remember,  will  not  last  for  ever^ 
and  why  not  intermit  pleasures  with  our  toil  ?  I  could  prove,  by  a  proper 
line  of  argumentation,  that  the  paradox  of  occasionally  stancUng  still  is  to 
go  faster  than  always  to  be  going.  1  mean  that  mtervals  of  rest  are^ 
as  necessary  to  the  mental  as  to  Uie  corporeal  faculties.  A  curious  life 
it^  is  that  we  drag  through  now-a-days— a  kind  of  second  school-tim^ 
without  the  birch  and  bastinado.  When  we  have  been  dubbed,  and  pre-^ 
lections,  dissections,  and  academic  connexions  are  over,  there  will  be  re* 
collections.  Yes,  amusing  reminiscences,  some  of  wtuch  may  haply  at 
times  be  recalled  when  old  in  practice  and  poor  in  the  pocket--^it  may- 
be in  the  winter  of  existence,  in  the  garruloosuesi  and  narrative^  the 
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*  toothless,  bold,  decrepitude  of  age/  To  return  to  the  embargo.  At 
eight  o'clock,  the  savoury  viands  and  mealy  potatoes  will  smoke  upon  the 
board  as  the  prelude  to  smoking  by  the  bond,  and,  like  a  good  fellow, 
don't  be  late.  I  abhor  that  waiting  for  last  and  unpunctual  comers,  and 
cooks  curse  them." 

**  You  must  indeed  excuse  me,  as  I  preside  at  the  Royal  Physical 
Society  to*night,  and  we  are  to  have  an  erudite  paper  on  '  Animal  Lu- 
minousness,'  embodying  very  recondite  diseussiona  on  the  Fulgora  Cande- 
laria  of  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  endowments  and  habitats  of  tlie 
LampyrU  NoctHuca,  the  food  of  Philomel,  and  so  numerously  seen. oaa 
summer's  eve  on  the  mossy  banks  of  Tintern  Abbey." 

**  And  you,  a  philosopher  in  embryo^  can  cond^cend  to^  mount'  tKat 
envied  rostrum  where  Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  and  other  great  names 
in  science,  have  sat  before,  and  patiently  preside  over  learned  disputants 
on  the  conformation  of  fire-flies  and  the  properties  of  glow- worms!  What 
an  absurdity,  to  be  sure !  We  shall  hear  of  yon  before  long  becoming, 
the  natural  historian  of  a  maggot,  or  the  vivisector  of  Sie  gndiku' 

*'Do  yon  thus- speciously  pretend  to  argue  that  minnten^s  in  cfeatbtr 
is  less  worthy  of  sdenrtific  invest^stion  t£an  thingr  of  magnitude  ?'  Js^ 
there  not  as  much  to  admire — nay,  amaze^n  tbeliving multitudes  dis- 
porting in  the  fcetid  drop  as  in  the  discovery  of  a  c(nnet  and         " 

*'  I  do  not  deny  that  microscopic  eyes  in  these  days  see  very  wonder^ 
M  things^  but  i^  novice  in  sue^  studies^  is  not  compelled  to  believe  all 
that  is  told.  Are  yov  not  aware  that  Monro  Secnndcn  was>afoout  to  pro*' 
pound  to  the  world  a  theory  foonded  on  long'  and  laborious  investigation, 
that  the  ultimate  structure  of  every  tMng  in  nature  was*  striated^  tmd  ihas' 
refnting  the  old  aphorism  omnia  ex  ovo,  when  lb !  unhx^y /or  Ms' 
dieory  and  tlie  worfd  at^large;  he  dtsoovered  that  one  of  the  passes' oF 
his  instrument  had  been^  seratched  across^  hence  the  «lr{« ;.  and  henee^ 
fbrth  the  striated  theory  fell  to  the  ground  !** 

**^You  are  rather  ceiKorions  on  science  tt^day."' 

"Not  I,  but  to  renounee  old  friends  and^ converse  sweet,'  GRiniivetr 
fOid  cleav  yards  of  clay,  for  a  tissue  of  conftised  and  conjectural  tiash^per^ 
tftining  to  insect  entities,  is,  indeed,  ridiecdoos ;  and  I' do  hope,  my  dear^ 
DKEHbrd,.  you  will  hereafter  listen  to  no  essays  on  natnral  history  mdess* 
the  animals  treated  on  be  as  large  as  a  giraffe  or  an  elephant.  Infusoria^ 
and  ppl}-pi,  caterpillars  and  flies,  are  meet  objects  for  Htti^  apcmntnated 
Cttpaottres,  but*  neverwere  for  l^ge'and  grasping  compr^^stons.'" 

This  conversation  took  plice  during  our  employment  in  the  dusectlngi' 
roomr  at  Edinbor^,  and  my  friend  was  TomrBrowning.  At'  seme  doanr ' 
of  tables'  sat  others  prnrsuing  the  same  oceupaticmj  and  crrelingixmnd  tbe* 
fie"  were  a  knot  of  gossiping  idlers^  smoking  mewseteiimis,  and  aj^w^ 
itotly  as  fhee  from  care  and  as  happy  as  thoughtless  minds  genendfy-are/- 
The  time^r  the  c<^ege  examinations'  was  to  maujwanngnint^Bsaitthr: 
near;  but  it  was^  unquestionable  that  the  fireside  gfroup  were  eaclrand  au* 
alieasttweHe  long  months  from  that  dreaded  oi^^l.  It  may  also  hete 
be  told  the  reader  that  Browning  was  the-  prince  of  good  fellow^  yrho' 
IM  a  powerful  intellect,  little  application  (^en  he  *d  apply  hhnsdf  ii^ 
vias  paroxismal^),  andwas^  evw  foil  of  hilarity  and  fim.  fiiordowed  wiilr 
irmusedar,  vrell-knit'  f^ame,  as  well  as  strong- mental  attrHfetesf  heAk 
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lighted  in  athletic  exercises  ;  and  in  these  he  ezeriled  his  Mlows,  aa  her 
£di  in  intelleetual  comhiUSi  Having  seen  his  lliirtieth  hirthda^r  and) 
much  of  human  life  at  the  time  now  particularly  spoken  of,  his  opnasonsi 
ajid  practices  eocerted  an  influence  .on  the  three  or  four  feUow^stodents 
Tfho  were  his -juniors  and  particular  friends.  They  liked  to  perform  tiob' 
feats  which  he  had  doncy  whether  such  were  hearing  off  diet  gold  medal; 
of  the  class  or  running  ahnisler  up  the  high  hare  sides  of  Arthur's  seatl 
JBut  he  had  done  ^at  none  of  his  compeers  had.  ever  achieved  or  wooldi 
aspire  to^-walked  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-three  hours  andi  fiftyi 
xmnutes;  and  he  tiius  enjoyed  a  sort  of  Captain  Barday  repntattem. 
The  thick^soled  shoes  and  the.  white  corded  {mntsin  whieh  he  had  done^j 
this  great  deed  he  had  brought  as  sort' of  testamentary  reHca  to  EcUi^ 
burgh,  and  they  were  regarded  as  the  mementos  of  a  passedland  glcMOons 
triumph.* 

^'Now  what  is  the  use,  Mil^ord,  of  dissecting  those  small  and  unprac- 
tical muscles?  Where's  the  good  of  poring  over  the  ffenio-hyo^^^MSus^ 
ih»  mylo-hyoideusj  the  tbyro-arytmoideuSj  and  the  deoee  kmiws  how 
xntAy  besides  ?  But  a&^Lpresume  dri»  former  occupant:  of  this  decaying:' 
fabric  was  a  Newhsfven  amazony.yon  areyperdmBcey  about  tor  cut  downn 
to  theyoeal  chords  and^  r^eet  on  the'  beacmul  meehanism  whieh^  alavl 
in  life^  gave  forth.  th«  ckar,  intonating^  belUtoned  ^^ caller  kiaxkHeJ^ 
Desist !  desist, ,  I-  say ;  the  sun:  is  ^ining,^ , and  alai^;teng  sky  and  poteen  i 
atLoudaa  E^nai  are,  or  ougiit  to  be,  n»n«  atoaetiver  than  the  horrifa&e? 
odour  of  tbese^  chamels  ab<»v6  stairs^" 

"  ril  go,"  said  J,  "  and  my  scalpel  shall  be  sheathed  for  the  day/' 

When  a  roan  has  been  cooped- op ^loi^  months- in;  the  prosecuftiMEr 
of .  medical  Indies  in  crowded  hails,,  noisomat  dMseedngyrooraa^^and  pes- 
tiferoM  hospitals^  and  when^hb  d£aetory  nerverhave  ^l^^g^flost^thttm 
fiiQctionSy  it: is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that'  the  proposkion^flMrT assMBpetr 
off  into  the  country  on  a;  fine  April ^moraingn^ould  becrecetved  with  ap-»- 
probation,  frequently  has  the  writer  of  this  paper,'  when  brain«*?f«eaiy*' 
and  sickened  at  the  horal  chime  of:  the*  ceil^e?  belly  on:  thv  impuhae 
bounded  away  into  the^cowntry,  and  lor  a^doaen  hours  left^ifuldi  Beeide 
in  the:  rear ;  and  the  brief  respite- front'  stndimis  to^  gensraUyrcOBfiarredf 
added  energy  and  greater  aptitude  on  the  morrow;.  Londaii.Btsa^.or^ 
LoMan' Biim^  takes- its  name  from  a^dear  rivtdetrof  water •^t'.dir;tine 
of  the  Bentlaods,  and  though-  so  nuny  years  have  passed  awayy  Ireool*^ 
leetoae  Jobmie  MaekillocdBxl^iensed  thskhospitaUties  at  the  niodesi  hos*^ 
telrie  which  stood,  andy  I  dare  say,  still  stands^  by  tiat  xnonnttin  stiaaaa^' 
Johnnie  was  a  cannie  man,  and  his  t^Aosiibssr  and  poteev  met^tkftntodert* 
approval  of.everywayfkrerwho  honoured  Ifiai  with  arcoiiJ 

As  Drownbigand  I^  with  steely  tread^^  shot  across- ther Hiee^Bnudu 
fiills^  every  insufiation.  of  the  pulmonary^  organs. — ta  speak  profes- 
aiondly  ^--seemed  to  add  some  vivifying  oxygento  the  bkK)d,.4mdireBNbtr 
die  ^p  mone  elastie«nd'  the  spirits  merrier;  Tbere  lay;  the  pretty*i^^- 
lage  of  Mormngside,  w^  itshuaaUe  cottages,  nerec  pretondiDg  viUa^x 
attd  with,  here  and  there  the  larger  mansieiii  of  some  retired'nafcob  who) 
by  damnsh'  interest:  had  been  ensiehed.in  the  East,  or- some  feilnnaAw 
eitizen  who  haat  thither  come  to  '^knabandxnit  UfeVtaper-to^itsidbiat/r 
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Tonder  were  the  woods  of  Esk,  and  in  the  remoter  dittance  towering 
Carnegie  dashed  his  bare  brow  against  the  gau^  clouds  of  the  vernal 
vionuDg. 

''  After  all  the  railings  of  us  southerns,  Milford,''  observed  my  firiend, 
when  we  had  proceeded  a  mile  or  two  farther,  '^  and  the  satires  m  which 
we  indulge  against  the  poverty  and  pride  of  the  Scotch,  there  is  some- 
thing ezpansire  and  soul-elerating  m  Scotland.  The  mountain  and 
Talley  irregularities  of  the  country,  the  pure  air,  the  &r-away  prospects, 
as  things  physical,  exert  an  influence  on  the  morale.  Where  a  country 
lacks  luxury,  the  people  are  patriotic.  It  was  so  ere  Sparta  became  cor- 
rupted ;  it  was  so  when  the  bold  Dacian  and  the  rude  Pannonian  drove 
before  their  savage  spears,  the  less  valorous  legions  and  the  debased  pre- 
torians  of  old  Rome.  Bravery  and  hardiho(^  degeneracy  and  refine- 
ment, stand  in  correlation.'' 

<<  Depend  upon  it  auld  Saundie  likes  the  gude  things  o'  life  as  well  as 
his  southern  neighbour,  if  he  can  conveniently  get  them.  It  is  no 
inherent  partiality  on  his  part  that  makes  him  eat  a  plain  fare.  If  in  the 
dispensation  of  things — ^in  the  fate  of  chances — ^hb  young  days  are 
passed  amonest  crowdie  and  bannocks,  he  learns  in  the  evening  of  life, 
when  a  nortn  wind  has  blown  him  down  to  the  south'ard,  to  appreciate 
ihe  rSH  and  the  boutUi  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  he  generally 
shows  the  good  sense  to  not  return.  I  deny  not  your  position  as  to  his 
patriotism,  and  he  would  lone  remiun  patriotic  if  he  was  never  to  be  effe- 
minated until  this  bare  and  liungry  country  per  te  rendered  him  sofib  by 
its  luxuries.  It*s  the  irritant  properties  of  the  husky  oat-cake  and  porridge 
which  goads  Saundie  to  exertion  and         " 

**  ril  hound  our  Hebredian  friend  upon  you  when  we  meet  to-nighf^ 
Milford,  and  he  will  rate  you  about  rearing  English  goslings  in  flannel, 
and  cockering  white-livered  chickens  in  cotton  wool,  and  the  quartern  mea- 
sure by  the  nreside.  But  there  is  Johnnie  Mackillock,  sunning  his  high- 
dieek  Dones,  as  he  comfortably  sits  on  the  couch  at  his  door.  The  top  o' 
the  momin'  to  you,  Mr.  Mackillock.'' 

Boniface  laughed,  and  half  raising  his  blue  bonnet,  and  then  scratching 
his  head,  rose  from  the  bench  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  made  the 
prophetic  observataon  that  **  simmer  was  noo  comin'  a'  at  ance." 

Having  passed  beneath  the  lowly  lintel,  and  followed  our  host  into  a 
dull,  dingy,  tobacco-flavoured  room,  at  our  bidding  he  quickly  returned 
with  a  huge  cheese,  oat-cake,  and  the  requirements  for  compounding 
poteen.  Browning  desired  him  partake  of  some  luncheon,  and  favour  us 
for  half  an  hour  vrith  his  presence. 

<'Mony  the  like  o'  ye  gentles  who  in  my  time  hae  drank  a  mutchkin 
at  lioudan  Bum,  and  mony  a  nice  lad  hae  I  known  at  the  college." 

*^  I  doubt  you  not,  and  I  dare  say  many  a  grave  physician  far  awinr  re* 
members  the  little  parlour  (and  cheese  like  this,  better  than  dboice 
Chedder  or  weeping  Parmesan,  if  you  then  gave  tliem  as  good)  at  Loodan 
Bum.  Homely  comforts  linger  long  in  the  memories  of  the  majority  erf 
folks.  And  when  you  honoured  them  with  your  company,  as  you  do 
ourselves,  I  suppose  you  told  them  some  merry  incident  in  keeping  with 
that  Jolly  laugh  on  which  you  grow  &t,  and  by  remembering  tVthey  Iwve 
not  forgotten  you.** 

**  You  pale-visaged  creaturs,  who  spend  your  days  in  such  horrible 
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oeeupatioiis  as  cottin*  gade  folks  to  pieces  and  prying  into  their  inwaxdsp 
enry  the  red,  healllisoine  cheeks  o*  merry  souls  like  Saandie  Mackillock.'' 

**  I  was  about  to  observe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  study  muscular 
development  exceedingly  well  upon— — — ^ 

''  A  bodie  like  myser,  I  'spose  you  were  going  to  say.  As  lang  ai 
there  be  Fentland  mutton,  gude  poteen,  and  whasky  at  Loudan  Bum,  ye 
college  lads  will  no  quaver  your  knives  over  the  cauld  carcase  o*  SaundU 
Mackillock  for  mony  a  lang  year  to  come.** 

'^Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Browning.  ^'Johnnie,  you  will  excuse  our 
professional  vagaries  ? 

'^  Aweel,  aweeL  A'  the  graveyirds  are  noo  watchit  at  nichts,  and  the 
green  hillocks  are  protectit  by  large  iron  gates  lockit  ower  them.  Deal 
take  ye  and  your  dreadfu'  jobs  o'  cuttin'  and  ressurectionin'.*' 

"  A  charitable  wish,"  answered  Browning,  with  a  smile.  '^  Come, 
Scottish  worthy,  another  slice  of  the  cheese  to  your  bannock,  and  I'll  ring 
for  another  mutchkin  and  more  Prestonpans." 

These  desiderata  were  soon  on  the  table,  and  our  host,  after  a  few  mo« 
ments'  silence,  exclaimed,  "  I  said  ressurectionin',  Gude  guide  us!  but  I 
recollect  an  awfu'  tale  that  happenit  some  years  noo  syn^  jist  after  I 
came  to  the  Bum !" 

'*  Let  me  give  .you  a  little  more,  my  bucolic  friend.'' 

"  A  wee  drappie — a  wee  drappie,"  intermpted  the  host,  as  Tom  reple« 
nished  his  goblet. 

'*  I  am  sure  you  will  &vour  Mr.  Milford  and  myself  with  a  version  of 
the  amusing  incident  stumbled  upon  by  remembrance.  Heberden,  soqm 
more  poteen,  and  you  trow  what  the  Hibernian  sings : 


For  you,  poteen,  I  pawns  my  clothes. 
For  you  I  makes  my  Mends  my  foes. 


Another  compound,  or  you  will  never  place  your  hot  palm  on  the  cold 
cloud-capped  brow  of  Carnegie  to-day.  ^ay,  nay,  no  heel-taps,  'tis 
like  our  Hampshire  cream,  turns  to  flesh  and  blood  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Now,  Johnnie,  what  about  the  resurrectioning?  Professional 
incidents  are  always  to  be  listened  to  by  professional  men." 
*<  Gude  guide  us !  ye  college  lads  are  haram-scarums  sure/j^." 
The  Caledonian  was  qwte  conscious  that,  for  a  person  in  his  walk  of 
life,  he  did  not  lack  scholastic  learning,  and  whenever  he  wished  to  giv9 
demonstrative  proof  of  education,  he  discarded  as  many  Scotticisms  iw 
possible  in  his  discourse,  and  essayed  to  speak  the  ^^  pure  English  unde- 
filed."  He  had  been  rated  relative  to  this  southeron  partiidity,  but  in 
vain.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  however  censorious  he  might  be  as 
pertained  to  men  and  manners  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  intervening 
stream,  yet  it  was  manifest  that  he  did  not  altogether  prefer  the  land  of 
the  thistle  to  the  land  of  the  rose. 

"It  was  ane  dark  December  nicht,"  commenced  he,  after  a  prefatory 
ahem,  "  noo  several  years  syne,  that  a  respectable-looking  man  drove  up 
in  his  gig  to  the  door  o'  the  inn.  I  could  see  by  the  flaring  light  o'  the 
candle  that  the  animal  he  sat  ahint  was  fu'  o'  blude  an'  bane,  and  just 
the  kin'  o'  creatur  to  dash  awa'  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  He  was  a'  splashit 
ower  wi'  the  wat  mudde  roads,  and  as  he  dashit  about  in  hu  trappins, 
waved  his  archmg  neck  an'  flowin'  mane,  as  the  fpam  and  reek  issued  frae 
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Jntifliaverai'iiKmihnul  dikting  noitnlf,  mdas  the  firt&dui  fine  Ub 
rMtuf^j&Ba^  lie  broiight  to  min'  the  poetry  of  Job,  «ke  £nehr'  defcripliw 
t>'tl»tfinF^hoise,'aQLdiwiiich  our  minister  of  ^le  Geepel  (hooest  man) 
inoideotally  touchit  upon  in  the  ninth  eub-diwion  o'  the'^rd^eectien  o' 
iihe  filth  head  of  his  (uaconme  last  Sabbath  eight  dajs.  Amel,  ^e  re- 
«pectfii'«  looking  bodie^ipasbuttonst  im  cleee  in«Toagh  dteadnoc^bt,  aii' 
J  deeiod  hkn, in  the^words  of  yo«r  am  Cowper, 

An  honest  man  close  buttoned  to  the  chin. 
Broad  cloth  withoat,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 

▲wed,  it  was  an  awfu'  ni^— ^driazlio,  an'  eaald,  an'  ohurlej — and  as 
eeoQ  as  'he  said,  '  Saundie,  my -man,  a  drap  o'  pare  Flushing  ;  quidc^ 
man,  as  Tarn  maun  ride^  I  was  sure  he  was  no  hantra  loon.  Whmi  I 
Jbrought  thespeerit,  he  astit,  ^  Hae  ye  had  twa  bodies  at  the  Bum  the 
BMdit?'  I  tauH  l»in  tbero  had  been,  but,  as  it  was  gettin'  late,  they  had 
gane.  The  foamin'  geldih' pawed  the  earth,  and  wad  be  awa'.  *'QmA% 
nioht,  fia^ndie,' aaid  he;  and  in  a  few  mommatstbe  tra^riler^was  lost  i' 
ikhe  darkness. 

'^  A  few  niles  fvae  <^i8,  ^  by  a  lanely,  sequestered,  dear  stream,'  'as 
Bobby  Bums  has  it,  is  the  humble  house  o'  God,  the  wee  kirk  of  R  -^ 
standing  in  its  dreary  kirkyird,  and  no  within  sight  or.  hearing  o'  castle 
or  sheilifi' .  Tradition  says  that  in  the  days  o'  that  «atr  tanci  to  the  eroouj 
King  David  (no  David  o'  Judeea,  ye  ken),  a  sma'  hamlet  stood  by  the 
haly  ^lot,  and  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  in  ane  o'  those  bludie  times 
9dien  the  proud  armies  of  your  mt  Edward  brought  t^  devilish  ven- 
geance of  fire  and  swwd  to  many  a  hearth-stane  o'  puir  auld  Scotia. 
This  retired  kirkyird  is  a  solitary  place,  like  mony  of  the  burial  spots  in 
the  north,  where  nocht  of  worldly  din  is  heard,  and  there  in  peacefii' 
slumber  lay  [in  their  last  lair  generations  o  the  ance  existing  at  the 
iMobenn'  cladMm,  &ae  the  bairn  to  the  carle  wi'  lyrat  locks  1  Ane 
Jessie  Bladbell,  the  pride  o'  the  >village,  or  Bomiie  Bluebell,  as  An 
WHS  .«a'd,  had  been  awept  &ae  the  earth  when  fresh  as  ^»e  gwmm 
uuU  art'  dew,  and  like«  flower  before  the  scythe  at  noon,  and  she  was 
buried  on  the  vera  .day  on  which  that  :pvanein'  beast,  sae  like  the  horse 
o'Job,  snorted  beneitth  the  >screeohin'  s^  o'  LoudanBum.  At  the 
fearfiud  time  o'  nisfat  .when  ghusts  and  bogles  walk  the  land,  a  gibmner- 
h»g  star,  jist  as  the  dodc  ehoppit  twad,  was  seen  to  idaoce  ower  puir 
Jessie^«  new'^fbrmed  grave.  l%e  story  ran  it  was  her  spemt  diat  wad 
nae  gang  to  its  rest,  and  that  for  nine  weary  nidits  the  troubled  soid 
hovers  over  tl^  sod  o'  its  forsaken  and  :&ail  tenement.  Puir  Jessie !  the 
hd  that  lo'ed  her  had  fled  a  wanderer  awa'. because  she  ph^ted  troth  to 
him,  and  met  anither  at  the  trysting-^tree. 

'^  In  time  the  truth  came  out.  Had  he  wha  saw  the  dandng  star  on 
that  dreary  nicht  gane  nearer  to  the  kirkyird  wa',  ihree  bulky  forms  wad 
diere  hae  been  ducovered.  The  spade  and  the  mattock^  as  plied  in 
guilty  haste,  wad  too  have  grated  on  the  ear.  The  newty^arranged 
green  sods  were  quiddy  turned  aside ;  ihe  sacred  earth,  fat  wi'  multi- 
tudes  o'  human  duist,  and  fu'  o'  human  banes  anee  daitibed  wi'  warm  and 
gkming  flesh,  was  fast  thrown  up-^the  crash  of  the  resonating  eo£Bn-lid, 
as  it  split  asunder  beneath  the  liUgger's  sturdy  thrust,. disturbed  the  ckw 
h^  rooks  in  Ae  wavag  ehns,  and  startlit  the  daws  irae  the  he%  xxf  the 
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Jow  tgcey  tower.  Wt&  Tobher  tpeed  ^e  fragile  icftm  of  the  Bonnie 
JBlueMl  WAS  eactmcttt  from  its  pliuHi  but  decent  Teeiptide^-^the  gimve** 
ekdthee-were  leflb-^the  rnii^  sboveUed  m^-H^  g^^^Mi  tods  feadjustcd* 
The^^iorpseiwas  tkeaAttii«d,.ki  mimiezy  of  life,  in  bntw  bonnet  and^oivp* 
ing  plaid,  and  tben  put  in  the  gig,  wfaii^  itood  in  feadbees  by  the 
Jud^ird  wa',  and  well-4iigiLScrefiaed  from  1km  sight  by  the  low,  sweeping 
branches  and  dark  shadow  o'  the  didest  yew-tree  in  a'  braid  Scotilaii£ 
The  driver,  wi'  wutty  glee,  jumpit  in — awfu'  bodie — crackit  his  thong 
ower  the  mettled  beast,  and  awa' he  gaed  with  his  sacrilegious  spoil.  His 
helpers  in  this  sinfu'  deed,  with  slee  step  hasted  alang  the  woodland  path. 

^'  When  tkedrivOTo'  the  wieked  loadeaaie  to  the  tuyiq»ke«>gate  atween 
this  and  EmboroV  it  was  na  afore  he  had  ca'd  three  times  that  the  sleqaiy 
loon  gat  up  to  open  the  gate* 

"  *  A  eaiild  wat  nicht,  leddie,'  smd  he  to  the  drocwsie  sleeper,  '  «iid«B 
Wm  <wakit  .up  the  noo,  a  d»ip  o'  whaskey  '11  tak'  ^  Tumaties  frae  ny 
umbs.' 

^'  The  tdkkeeper  veturaed  wiVthe  speertt,  and  when  he  had  handed 
it  to  the  driver,  whom  he  reoognised  as  having  passed  through  the  gale 
no  three  houis  syne,  the  jehi&e  cheekit  him  aboot  briogin'  a  leddie 
haekjn  the  gig, -and  he  gaed  round  to  glint  under  her  bomiet.  The 
driver  likit  no^ie  liberty,  Aew  into  a  rage,  and,  wi*  a  curse,  threw  tlM 
favdfrmutchkin  measure  at  his  pate.  The  missile  -scalped  puir  ehi;£e'8 
head,  the  blude  gushed  out,  the  fiery  steed  bounded  off,  and  due  grawe- 
robber  eioi^ped  with  gkaomr  ^»ed,  and  under  cover  o'  the  pitch'-bkftdk 
qicht, 

^<  The  ioQiates  of  tJie  wayside  cottages  arose,  picked  np  the  loon,  and 
took  tentie  heed  o'  the  wound.  They  couldna  stanch  the  crimson  rill, 
and  sent  in  haste  for  Dr.  L.,  at  Emboro'.  As  gude  ludc  wad  hae  it. 
Dr.  L.  had  no  toi  minutes  syne  come  frae  visiting  an  aw&i'  case  in  the 
country.  He  had  no  gaite  to  bed,  .and  the  gioom  had  na  gat  the  bar* 
ness  nae  the  horse's  back.  The  jaded  brute  was  agam  put  to  the 
Tohiole,  and  urged  wi'  dashiog  ^p  to  1^  tollrgate  house.  When  he 
saw  the  bluidie  cut,  he  spak  tenderly  to  the  pale*faeed  man,  took  t^ 
the  aiterie,  and,  like  a  Samaritan,  cheered  the  puk  desponding  bodia. 
The  gude  doctor  saw  his  patient  eT>cry  day  fmr  nearhr  a  fortnight. 
^Saufidie,'  said  he,  to  the  weakly  man,  ^  ye  ought  to  find  the  miscreant 
wha  has  bled  ye  with  so  rough  a  lancet.  I'll  put  this  tea^pund  note  ia 
your  hands  .an'  advertise  the  reward.'  The  reward  was  never  claimed; 
Qae  day  he  said  to  the  generous  doctor,  ^  Here's  your  ten-pund  note, 
and  how  muckle  shall  I  hae  to  gie  ye  for  saring  my  life  V  *  Sanndie,' 
said  the  doctor  agin,  '  how  many  bit  bairns  hae  ye  ?'  <  Sax,'  was  the 
reply.  '  Tben  ye  canna  pay  doctors;  and  keep  the  ten-pund  note;  I'se 
no  be  waur  for  the  loss  o't  Sanndie  couldna  help  greeting :  he  blessit 
him  a  thousand  times,  and  oft  has  the  way&rer  been  detained  to  hear  o' 
the  gude  Samaritan,  Dr.  L. 

*^  Time  passed  on,  and  I  heard  syne  that  Dr.  L.,  when  he  had  taen  a 
leetle  ower  muckle  speerit,  wad  tell  the  tale  as  I  hae  tault  ye,  and — awfu' 
manl-^'twas  he  wha  bore  awa'  the  perishin'  form  o'  the  anee  Bonnie  Blue* 
bell,  he  wha  soalpit  the  puir  laddie  for  glintin'  under  the  laddie's  bonnet ! 
DrMdfu'  sacrilege  to  rob  the  dust  o'  the  dead !" 

"  This  iaetdent  by  the  wayside  is  indeed  of  tmgie  idiaraetsr,"  and  I 
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to  our  host;  ^^yet  know  you  not  that  we  ponder  over  the  loathsome 
corpse  for  advantage  to  the  living — ^that  exposure  to  December  nighti 
and  the  acquisition  of  rumaiiet  are  not  things,  viewed  in  themselves^ 
altogether  attractive?  Hence  the  nocturnal  ddinqoency  of  the  recreant 
Jehu  becomes  mitigated  as  we  reason  upon  it.** 

'^  Dreadftt'  demoralinn'  wark,  Muster  Miiford !  Puir  Bonnie  Blue* 
hell!     They  say,  as  the  Ayrshire  laddie  sings,  that 

Her  look  was  like  the  morning  eye. 
Her  air  like  nature's  vernal  smile; 

and  just  to  iUnk  o'  being  torn  frae  the  bed  o*  death !  Heigho !  Gude 
guide  us  !** 

Our  host  expanded  his  broad  breast  by  a  deep-drawn  inspiration,  raised 
his  fflass  to  his  lips,  and  then  set  down  with  a  kind  of  affirmative  knock 
on  the  table  his  diinking-cup,  and  '*  hoped  the  twa  Mens  in  his  presence 
would  na  be  sic  hard-hearted  mortals  as  Dr.  L.'* 

The  sun,  which  had  for  a  while  hid  his  yellow  beams  behind  the  sombre 
forms  of  a  few  sidling  clouds,  now  wted  out  boldly,  beautifully, 
and  it  was  an  agreeable  change  to  leave  the  murW  tobacco-flavoured 
room  and  the  resurrectional  narrations  to  behold  the  jocund  world  laugh* 
ing  beneath  the  high-poised  gold  and  silver  floods  of  heaven  ! 

Browning  paced  away  with  song  on  his  tongue  and  quicksilver  in  his 
heels.  Ere  long  we  had  with  panting  footsteps  ascended  the  prominent 
Pentlands,  and  were  inhaling  the  purely  oxygenated  atmosphere,  widi 
every  fibre  of  the  frame  conscious  of  being  in  a  rarer  medium.  A 
cerulean  blue  was  the  infinite  canopy ;  silence,  unbroken  silence,  awed 
around,  and  the  busy  world,  with  all  its  turmoil  and  sorrow,  lay  below ! 
We  sat  on  the  cool,  stony  temples  of  towering  Camee^e. 

<'  Heberden,"  said  Browning,  wistfully,  after  he  had  extracted  from 
the  upper  pocket  of  his  velveteen  a  small,  well-smoked  meerschaum,  and 
filled  it  from  a  pouch  of  squirrel-skin  thrust  full  with  Dutch  Canaster^- 
*^  Heberden,"  repeated  he,  applying  the  lighted  tinder  to  the  nonous 
weed,  ''  to  hear  the  Lowland  Scotch  roll  mellifluously  with  naivete  from 
Bonsie  lassie's  tongue  is  no  unwelcome  music  to  soutneron  ears.  Doubt- 
less Allen  Ramsay  had  seen  some  mountain  maid  as  winsome  and  inno- 
cent as  she  we  passed  on  the  road  when  he  attuned  his  rustic  lyre  to  the 
Gratie  Shepherd.  How  cheerily  she  tripped  along  with  her  tiny,  chi* 
selled,  bare  feet.  All  that  coying  smile  of  maiden  innocence — thoee 
large  eyes  floating  in  their  liquid  blue,  were  not  things  more  poetic 
than  the  melody  of  voice  in  which,  after  I  had  praised  the  scenic  beau- 
ties of  her  hilly  home,  she  exclaimed,  *  You  sud  come  when  the  heather^a 
bloomin'. '    The  honeyed  cadences  will  ring  on  fancy  while  I  live  !** 

"  Strange — ^yea,  passing  strange — that  a  mere  sound  once  reverberated 
on  the  tympanum  can  give  pleasure,  ideal  pleasure,  even  for  years  after 
that  sound  hath  ceased.  And  why,  if  we  philosophise  upon  it — why  may 
not  that  sense  be  as  unforgetting  as  the  one  of  sight  ?  Finely  accorded 
symphonies  of  diction,  like  more  studied  harmonies  of  mere  sounds,  are 
also  music.  In  Homer  and  ^schylus,  in  Virgil  and  Terence,  there  is  a 
poetry  in  the  mere  enunciation  of  epithets  and  sentences,  which  please 
the  ear  and  are  poetry  additional  to  those  figures  they  create  and  ple»- 
surably  bring  before  the  comprehension.     I  can  now  recite  passages  fr<»i 
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dassic  authors  which  I  have  not  opened  smce  hoyhood,  and  the  simple 
euphony  summons  to  mental  vision  some  of  that  schoolhoy  hand  who  sat 
hy  my  side  when  first  my  tongue  those  words  did  syllahle.  Think  of  the 
melody  of  words  uttered  by  those  we  loved  in  elder  times,  and  whose  love 
will  float  on  the  memory  while  sense  and  life  are  ours  !'' 

'^  This  morning,  my  dear  Milford,  you  were  philosophising  on  the  mar- 
vellous adaptation  of  the  laryngal  muscles,  and  pondering  over  the  chordce 
vocales  of  a  defunct  Newhaven  Venus  ;  now,  on  the  morrow,  when  you 
resume  your  deductive  labours,  make  the  effort  to  pry  into  the  cochlea^ 
and  discover  something  more  than  your  predecessors  relative  to  the  mal" 
leusy  the  incus,  and  the  stapes  ;  essay  to  find  out  how  it  is  that  *  you  sud 
come  when  the  heather^s  bloomin'^  can  so  indefinitely  linger  on  the 
audttoryJ* 

"  My  dear  Tom,  'tis  absurd  to  think  that  finite  understandings  will 
ever  by  any  course  of  assiduity,  or  brilliancy  of  parts,  comprehend 
aught  of  that  subtle  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  immaterial,  the 
tangible,  the  gross.  A  divine  essence  links  us  inextricably  with  matter, 
and  while  here,  we  can  no  more  overstep  the  bounds  of  prescribed  know- 
ledge than  we  can  chidn  the  clouds  or  darken  the  sunbeam.  The  me- 
dical philosopher — as  he  reveals  to  ocular  demonstration  the  curiouf  con- 
trivances by  which  man  is  marvellously  made — sees  with  more  pene- 
trating vision  than  the  vulgar  ken  the  niceties  and  phenomena  of  his 
corporeal  being — ^he  observes  adaptation  astounding,  peifect,  nor  in  the 
design  doubts  the  Designer.  But  there  is  a  bourne  to  which  his  narrow 
comprehension  can  advance,  and  no  further ;  beyond  this  barrier,  awe- 
striking  realities  loom  in  the  infinite  and  unexplorable  mist  of  the  un- 
known, the  inscrutable,  and  his  limited  faculties  fetter  his  desires.  Were 
it  otherwise,  men  would  be  g^ods — they  would  neither  be  contented  with 
what  they  are  and  what  they  know — but  go  on,  and  on,  ever  dissatisfied 
with  themselves  and  their  lot — still  more  mfiated  with  vanity  and  pride. 
To  pause  on  the  insensate,  obstructed  organ  of  the  mind ;  to  review  its 
mechanism  in  its  parts  collectively  or  in  their  segregated,  individual  study ; 
to  say  this  is  the  provision  for  that  function,  this  for  another;  to  compare 
its  circulation  with  the  leaf  of  a  tree  or  the  petal  of  a  flower — the  physical 
differences  are  not  disproportionally  complex,  and  throughout  the  material 
universe  the  imposed  natural  laws  present  some  degree  of  oneness  in 
their  essential  characteristics,  and  when  diverse  are  but  remote  modifica- 
tions of  one  another.  How,  in  the  essence  of  things,  there  is  a  marked 
dissimilarity  when  we  speak  of  mind!  Superadd  the  mental  something 
to  the  dull  organ  through  which  mind  operates^  and  you  confer  a  scintil- 
lation of  the  divine.  To  say  how  it  is  that  emotions  impressed  on  the 
sensorium  will  cling  to  the  memory  after  myriads  of  thoughts — ^an  infini- 
tude of  feelings  and  sentiments — ^have  succeeded,  yet  not  be  deleted, 
destroyed,  is  to  instance  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  human  attri- 
butes— ^to  declare  that  to  hnow  thyself  is  as  morally  impossible  as  any 
other'of  those  mysterious  problems  which  on  every  side  beset  the  contem- 
plative inquirer,  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that " 

^^  I  fear,  Heberden,  that  you  are  becoming  too  metaphysical  after  the 
poteen,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  think  of  descending,  as  I  must  have  a  few 
hours'  reading  before  we  sit  down  to  the  chops  and  Prestonpans.'' 
.   April^YOL.  cxa.  no.  cocoxlyih.  2  k 
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NICOLAS  P0US6IN  • 

Tbe  main  inddents  in  the  life  of  Nicolns  PM»sin  -are  soon  told.  Bom 
in  1594,  «t  ViUers,  a  hamlet  not  ff«r  from  (xreat  Andelj,  in  Nemmndjj 
he  showed  in  early  life  a  maiiked  inclination  for  drawing,  and  wa«  taogm 
tbe  radifnentfl  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen  by  Qoen^  ¥arin.  At 
M^^hteen  he  went  to  Paris,  and  too^  lessons  from  a  Flemish  poitraiit- 
painter,  Ferdinand  F^h,  whose  capacity  of  lessoa-giving,  liowev^r,  4ie^ 
sooa  exhausted.  He  Aen  studied  casts  from  iSae  antique,  -and  prints 
after  Raphael  and  Julio  Romano.  The  Italian  poet,  Marini,  foade  Mv 
aoquaintance  at  this  time,  and  invited  him  to  Rome,  whithec  he  betook 
himself  in  1624 — ^before  whidi  year,  the  thirtieth  of  his  Me,  Poussin  had 
punted  tl^  **  Deadi  of  the  Virgin,''  as  well  as  -some  eoclesiastieid  pictures 
£or  Norman  churches,  and  some  Baechanaliasi  subjects  for  a  private  col- 
lection. At  Rome  he  was  patronised  by  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  Teceived 
kindness  from  Marini,  whose  conoetti-erammed  poetry  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  Poussin's  pictorial  style.  Marini  dying,  and  the  car^Kntl 
leaving  Rome,  the  painter  became  straitened  in  means,  and  at  a  loss  for 
patronage:  picture  alter  picture  he  had  to  <Uspose  <»f  for  litSe  moxie  than 
the  oanvi»  and  colours  had  cost  him.  Meanwiiile  he  became  tnfimate 
with  Francis  du  Quesnoy,  the  sculptor,  with  whom  he  not  only  -took  ^ 
his  abode,  but  studied,  and  modelled,  with  loyal  industry  aiod  perseve- 
rance. Barberini  after  a  while  returned  to  Rome,  and  gave  or  px>cnred 
commissions  for  the  devoted  Ncnrman.  Such  paintings  as  the  **  DeaHlh  of 
Germanious,"  the  "  Taking  erf  Jerusalem  hy  Titus,"  <iie  ^  Mertyrdom  of 
8t.  Erasmus,"  and  the  "  Seven  Sacraments"  series  (two  sets— tro  fonnjer 
of  which  is  now  in  Belvcni  Castle),  won  cdebiity  for  Nic(^  Pousna ; 
and  the  signing  sovereign  of  bis  native  land,  Louis  XIIL,  sent  '§or  Hm 
to  return  to  France,  which  he  did  in  1640,  heing  appointed  one  of  Ins 
majesty's  painters  in  ordinary  (Vouet  being  first  painter),  witii  i^mrt- 
inents  in  the  Tuileries.  But  he  was  iU  at  ease  here,  was  over-woriced^ 
set  to  work  at  uncongenial  subjects,  hurried,  worried,  and  ^ogeliier  so 
disocNnposed,  that  before  half  his  contracted  time  was  out,  he  made  a  pre- 
text of  wi^iinjg  to  see  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  at  Rome,  and  %ringiw 
her  back  with  him  to  Paris.  The  wish  to  see  her  was  genuine^ — ^for  N? 
colas  was  a  real  good  sober  fireside  husband:  not  so  the  promise  of 
bringing  her  back  with  him.  He  managed  to  foaget  to  come  back  him- 
self. From  1642  to  1665  he  resided  in  Rome— quietly,  simt^y,  lalbori- 
ously — dying  at  upwards  of  threescore  and  ten,  after  ltai4ng  me  satisfac- 
tion ^  seeing  a  younger  generation  hail  him  us  their  master,  «i^  seek^ 
instruction  not  only  &om  the  woiks  of  lids  liands,  but  ^om  llie  words  of 
his  moudi.  The  year  «fter  his  ^deai^  the  Academy  of  French  Painten 
was  estaMished  at  Rome. 

With  the  admiration  of  an  intdfigent  k)ver  cf  art,  and  'tihe  natural 
pride  of  a  Frendiman — aJHbett  Poussm's  love  fijr  France  and  French 

•  Le  Poussin,  Sa  Vie  et  wn  CBuvre,  suivi  d'une  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les 
Ouvrages  da  Philippe  de  Champagne  et  'de  Champagne  le  aeveii.  Par  S.  Jloa- 
chitt€.    Paris:  Didier.    1868. 
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jcritics  was  somethiog  less  than  lokeirana — M.  Bouchitt^  has  composed 
lan  interesting  and  carefully-wntten  biography  of  this  great  artist.  If 
not  too  much  of  a  Poussin-oUter,  he  is  too  much  of  a  patriot^  to  be  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  critiques  passcKi  by  foreigners  on  Nicolas  the  Norman* 
lu  Germany,  Raphael  Mengs ;  in  Eagland,  Reynolds  and  Fuseli,  have 
said  their  say  anent  Poussin ;  and  all  that  M.  Bouehitte  observes  of  their 
•aying^  is,  that  "leurs  opimons  ne  sont  point  exemptes  de  pr^jug^ 
d'ecole  et  de  nation."  Only  French  criticism  will  be  endurable  to 
a  French  critic  when  the  subj^ect  criticiaed  is  a  Frencht  classic  M. 
Bouchitt^  cites  some  of  his  compatriots  who  have  laboured  in  the  sam^ 
fieldiy  and  finds  their  judgments  more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  Sir 
Joshua  set,  because  "  mieuz  motives,"  more  eoufidrmable  to  truth,  am) 
hseathing  a  pui^  feeling  of  art ; — among  these  are  S^ux  d' Agincourt 
in  his  letter  to  Castell^,  Eraeric  David  in  his  Discourse  on  Nicolas 
toussi^  Eugene  Delacroix  in  two  feuilletons  in  the  Menkeur,  and  Vict(Hr 
Cousin  in  his  book  Du  Beau^  du^  Bien^  du  Vrai^  &c,  M.  Cousin's  esti- 
mate  is  commended  to  the  reader  as  ^'le  mieux  resum6,  le  plus  exacts 
et  le  plus  ^lev6."  M.  Bouchitt^  himself  writes  with  great  precision, 
congeniality^  and  philosophii^  iought.  His  work  will  be  a  boon  to  all 
'who  are  interested  in  the  lives  and  Works  of  the  Painters.  We  r^^t 
that  we  have  only  space  for  a  hasty  glaoee  at  the  scope  and  manner  of  so 
able  a  specimen  of  entical  biography. , 

When  Nicolas  Poussin,  in  1624»  arrived  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
fine  arts — ^whither  the  yearning  gaze  of  the  young  Norman  had  long  been 
directed — painting  had  attained  a  height  which  wasy  and  well  might  be, 
at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  despair  of  living  genius..  Subsequent  to 
the  titne  of  Raphael^  of  Michael  Angelo^  and  of  Leonard  de  Vinci,  a  sen- 
sible d^;erioratioa  had  set  in,  which  threatened  misduevous  results  to  the 
school  of  the  former.  For  a  while  Julio  Romano  sustained  his  master's 
gloryy  but  ere  long,  says  M.  Bouchitt^,  faeility  o£  execution  (harmless 
enough  iu  the  hands  of  a  true  maesiro,  but  £e^1  to  mediocrity)  was  pre* 
fecred  to  severity  of  compositioB,  and  before  the  sixteenth  century  was 
half  over,  the  necessity  of  a  refidria  movement  became  manifest* 

This  reform  was  ^e  work  of  the  Carracci,  and  had  the  effect  of 
listoinag  le  detain  to  its  due  place  of  honour.  On  Poussin's  acrival  at 
Reoae  the  school  of  the  Carracci  was  represented  there  by  Guido  and 
Domenickino ;  the  monuments  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools  were 
everywhere  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
great  signois  boasted  of  very  miracles  oi  colour  and  hgbt,  of  the  Veaedan 
sdieol,  in  the  pktures  of  Giorgione,  Titian^  and  Tintoret.  It  nught^ 
then,  ia  sudt  a  city,  and  under  such  au^piees,  be  easy  to  become,  by  dint 
of  haed  study,  a  good  painter :  it  was  difficult  to  open  out  new  paths  ia 
act,  or  display  thi^  originality  which  is  usually  so  scarce  in  epochs  cob8»- 
esaled  to  traditional  gkNries..  M.  BouchUte  shows  that  while  Pousn% 
when  he  went  to  Rome,  modestly  set  himself  to  study  tbe  great  mastery 
and  their  great  masterpieces,  he  was  also  '*  studious''  of  both  nature  and 
Uie  aatix|ue.  He  neither  sought  to  shine  by  faciKty  of  execation,  nor  by 
the  deceitful  Mai  of  sueb  a  oolouring  as  would  have  btioded  his  own 
eyes,  or  the  eyes  of  lookers-on,  to  feeye  draughtsmanship  and  defective 
composition.  He  strengthened  himself  in  every  part  of  his  art,  without 
attowaig  oae  to  develop  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  rest. 
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'^Belonging  to  no  school,  impartial  and  meditative,  it  was  in  his  power 
to  choose  in  every  direction,  and  assimilate  to  himself  what  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  nature,  without  disturbing  the  essence  of  his  genius  hy 
enthusiasm  for  this  or  that  particular  system.**  Painters  have  not  had, 
all  of  them,  the  same  idea  of  the  object  of  painting :  it  is  these  distinctive 
ideas  that  constitute  in  each  individual  case  the  Jbnds  phthscphtgue  of 
the  art  they  have  cultivated.  It  was  Raphael's  wish  to  attain  an  end  less 
bounded  in  its  scope  than  that  proposed  by  Perugino;  he  opened  out  a 
larger  field  for  planting,  and  comprehended  within  its  range  a  g^reater 
variety.  Michael  Angelo  had  a  scorn  for  sweetness  and  tenderness  of 
expression,  preferring  the  *'  terrible  accent  of  grand  conceptions ;"  in 
fresco  he  saw  just  an  auxiliary  of  architecture,  a  means  of  decoration  on 
an  always  large,  and  sometimes  even  gigantic  scale.  Rubens  shone  in  life 
and  colouring ;  he  sought  to  astonish,  rather  to  charm  the  eye  than  to 
excite  and  satisfy  the  mind.  Other  masters  might  be  cited,  the  proposed 
object  of  whose  works  was  an  dm  in  analogy  with  the  faculties  they  had 
to  cultivate. 

Now  Poussin,  as  M.  Bouchitt^  regards  him,  is  above  all  the  punter  o£ 
reflection ;  every  subject  he  had  once  chosen  became  for  him  the  object 
of  attentive  study — a  prolonged  one  whenever  necessary — around  which 
he  grouped  all  the  renseignements,  observations,  and  resources  sanctioned 
by  art.  It  was  his  constant  desire  to  let  the  entire  result  of  his  work 
express  the  living  and  harmonious  totality  of  the  subject,  without  ever 
consenting  to  substitute  for  it  seductive  episodes  or  showy  accessories. 
No  painter — his  admiring  countryman  is  bold  to  affirm — has  ever  had  a 
higher,  a  more  just  idea  of  his  art 

In  thb  respect  M.  Bouchitt^  contends  that  the  philosophy  of  painting 
is  1)etter  seen  in  Poussin  than  in  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Kubens. 
The  grace  and  elegance  of  the  second,  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  the  other 
two,  arrest  the  spectator's  gaze  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  nor  urge 
his  thought  to  penetrate  beyond.  Not  so  with  Poussin.  Whether  you 
clearly  read  his  idea,  or  merely  suspect  what  it  is,  or  imperfectiy  perceive 
it,  there  is  a  something  in  his  compositions  which  impresses  on  you  the 
necessity  of  stopping  to  consider.  *^  Insomuch,  that,  if  called  upon  to 
define  the  genius  of  this  great  artist,  in  its  fundamental  quality,  we 
would  place  it  in  the  very  bosom  of  what  is  the  loftiest  principle  of  com- 
position, and  proclaim  his  work  the  most  direct  expression  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  painting." 

All  other  comparison  of  Poussin  with  the  great  names  who  share  with 
him  the  glory  of  the  painter's  art,  would  be  difficult,  M.  Bouchitt^  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  for  want  of  sufficient  points  of  contact  between  him  and 
them.  Their  aim  is  diffisrent,  and  the  greatness  of  their  exclusive  cha- 
racteristics allows  but  a  few  rapprochements  with  the  erudite  meditative- 
ness  and  reflective  truthfulness  of  hu  compositions.  Great  is  the  place 
of  Le  Poussin,  but  especially  great  it  is  in  the  eye  of  that  serious  criti- 
cism, untrammelled  by  system,  which,  without  being  caught  by  the 
seductions  of  certain  brilliant  qualities,  goes  straight  to  the  foundation  of 
things,  and  requires  of  painting  that  it  be,  like  language,  like  music,  like 
architecture,  &c.,  the  expression  of  man  in  whatever  he  possesses  of  the 
eternal  and  divine. 

Poussin  may,  it  is  allowed,  be  classed  among  painters  of  the  Roman 
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school^  on  the  score  of  his  most  important  studies,  and  of  the  thirty*five 
last  years  of  his  life  which  had  Rome  for  their  theatre — besides  that  he 
himself  does  not  dissemble  the  fact  of  his  belonging  to  Raphael.  But, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  pertains  to  the  Roman  scfa^K)],  he  brings  to  his 
art  his  own  personality  and  French  genius.  This  alliance  it  is  which 
formed  the  characteristic  of  his  compositions,  and  the  starting-point  of 
"what  may  with  truth  be  called  his  schcx>l.  At  this  epoch  there  was  an 
immigration  of  French  painters  to  Rome ;  and  finding  there  a  com- 
patriot who  offered  to  them,  in  his  high  superiority,  the  union  of  that 
national  character  which  none  of  them  could  wish  to  abdicate,  with  the 
results  of  a  meditative  study  of  Italian  painting,  they  grouped  themselves 
around  "  cette  source  f^conde,"  and  turned  to  profitable  use  its  salutary 
streams.  Thus  it  is,  according  to  M.  Bouchitte,  that  Poussin  is  in 
reality  the  chief  of  the  French  school.  Philippe  de  Champagne  was  the 
first  who  felt  his  influence.  Jacques  Stella  received  such  a  lively  impres- 
sion from  him,  that  the  pidntings  of  the  pupil  have  been  easily  con« 
founded  with  those  of  the  master.  Lesueur  is  evidently  affected  by  the 
same  influence.  Relations  more  or  less  intimate,  liaisons  more  or  less 
close,  existed  between  Poussin  and  Ch.  Lebrun,  P.  Mignard,  Ch.  Errard, 
S^b.  Bourdon,  J.  Nocret,  Jean  Lemaire,  and  others.  These  artists 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  master;  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  a 
new  generation  is  shown  in  the  frequent  homage  paid  to  his  memory  by 
the  Academy  of  Planting.  Succeeding  painters  preserved  for  some  time 
the  traditions  of  this  school.  Poussin's  principles  of  composition,  the 
attention  he  paid  to  the  expression  of  the  human  form,  his  faithful  obser- 
vation of  costumes  and  manners,  his  conscientious  study  of  draughtsman- 
ship, were  remembered  with  respect,  and  followed  as  practical  rules. 
But  taste  altered,  and  '^  serious  painting''  made  way  for  portraits,  anec* 
dotes  galanteSy  shepherdising,  and  royal  f^tes ;  Vanloo's  charming  fa* 
cilite^  with  its  attractions  of  grace  and  colouring,  cast  into  oblivion  the 
classical  severity  of  design.  Poussin  was  out  of  the  question  when 
Boucher  became  first  painter  to  the  king.  Reform  came,  however,  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, — ^the  reformer  being  David, 
who  assigned  Poussin  a  place  above  all  other  painters.  In  French 
paintings  of  our  own  day,  M.  Bouchitt^  recognises  what  he  calls  an  infil- 
tration of  the  spirit  of  Poussin  in  the  *^  habitudes"  of  the  Academy,-— as 
exemplified  in  the  dimension  of  the  figures  in  pictures  intended  for  the 
great  prize-competitions, — in  the  nature  of  the  programmes,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  and  even  the  creation  of  a  prize  for  historical 
landscape.  The  present  biographer  holds  it  impossible  to  recommend  too 
strongly  the  study  of  Poussin,  or  that  painters  can  penetrate  into  the 
meaning  of  his  compositions  and  meditate  the  rules  he  imposed  on  him- 
self in  the  manner  of  studying  and  arranging  them,  without  the  most 
precious  results.  To  those  who  have  thus  learnt  to  appreciate  Poussm, 
he  applies  the  words  in  which  Quintilian  congratulated  young  orators 
who  showed  themselves  capable  of  enjoying  Cicero's  eloquence,  and  says, 
that  the  painter  who  has  attained  to  the  experience  of  a  lively  pleasure 
in  studying  the  pictures  of  Poussin,  shows  by  that  fact  alone  that  he  has 
made  great  progress  in  his  art 
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Tmb  rewgDiition  of  Lord  Pftlmenton  and  bi»  eolleagae»  was  followed 
hf  ma  eager  ace^tance  of  office  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derbj,  who  had 
hmg  been  nagmg  the  melancholy  air  of  ^  Hope  told  a  flattmag  tidv." 
8o>  long,  iodoedy  that  he  felt,  aa  greater  men  have  fete  before  hkn,  the 
»e<eeflitj  of  ealling  in  philotoph j  to  soothe  the  dkcomlbrta  of  a  despair^ 
hig  patnotbm*  At  the  moment  when  his  lordship  least  expected  k,  and 
when  *^  shadows,  olouds,  and  darkness"  were  above  and  around  him,  the 
huacbeape  was  iUominated  by  a  sui^rrt,  heayen  and  earth  seeming  to 
sMib^  for  kim  alone ;  his  s{Hrits  revived,  as  if  he  had  just  awoke  irom  a 
lugobrioos  dream.  The  noble  lord  then  felt  he  dared  do  aU  that  became 
m  man  in  a  position  which,  if  sot  exactly  adapted  for  the  display  of  heroic 
mlue,  as  it  was  n^fardsd  of  old,  mignt  feom  partiality  be  mistaken  foi 
an  ofl^t  of  the  same,  or  a  hybcsdous  species  somewkat  cross-grained 
and  dimiautwe.  There  was  «  Pompey  the  Little  as  well  as  a  Pbmp^ 
l^e  Great.  Hanng  on^  his  accession  ta  e&xm  the  last  tifoe  thrown  over- 
Voard  all  tiie  ibnnev  scmplee  upon  the  strengtlftof  wUeh  he  had  for  yean 
marshalled  hi»  ferem  and  made  desperate  war.  Lord  Derby  and  his 
feiends  had  new  no  princtples  left  to  sacrifioe  in  order  to  reconcile  him* 
self  move  with  the  pnblia  feeling  and  strengthen  his  position.  He  conU 
BOW  gain)  little  strength  by  tacitly  confessing  the  ne^kigaess  of  his 
fermer  pvofdittie  denunciations,  or  shaging  the  woes  of  feee-trade  and 
Hbend  pnocrples ;  for  regarding  them  he  had  already  played  the  yalai<- 
eide.  He  had,  therefere,  no  similar  briibe  left  to  tender  te  the  countiy, 
wMle  something^  must  needs  be  offered  in  the  way  ci  popular  recoa- 
eiiiationy  if  only  fer  tHae  sake  of  appearances.  The  measures  of  his  pre- 
dttceesor  in  the  ministry  had  been  highly  popnlar  and  svceessfed ;  hn 
levdihip  determinei^  therefere,  to  mmke  them  the  go-4ietweeny  and  w<A 
wi^  other  menfs  tools.  Thu%  having  little  care  about  t^e  means  if  the 
end  is  seciitfed,^he  makes  the  happy  rmHslve^  that,  senl  hta  morocco  a»  moeh 
as  he  may  in  the  jonvney,  he  wiU  tread  in  ^  tracks  ei  his  piedeoessOTS^ 
taking  credit  fer  realising  the  adage,  '^He  that  humbles  himsell  ^all  be 
esmked;"  besides^  it  was  no  great  loss,  m  tiie  first  ci»e,  to*  retain  what 
wee  net  worth  keeping,  and^  in  the  seeondy  the  man  himself  is  always  the 
vightfol  jodge  of  die  place  ha  dissites^  tO'  occupy  in  public  opinion^  how- 
ever it  may  be  at  war  witk  good  taste,  because^  respectmg  ^m  nature  ef 
taete,  even  peofde  who  have  a  higb  opimon  of  themselvea  lure  liaUe  at 
tkoMB  to  make  singular  mistakes. 

Thuff  gaining  reiaforcemeat  from  fre^  hope,  the  noble  lovd  sum* 
mooed  his>  train  and  aides  without  delay,  not  omktii^  one^ 

Light  armed  with  points,  antilheses,  and  sneers, 

«ail2kes  than  ft  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  ene  neither  of  experience  in 
foreign  nor  domestic  policy,  nor  learned  ia  Cocker  and  the  Exchecjuei^ 
nor  well  read  in  Vattel  and  Grotius,  but  still  more  than  equal  to  his 
peers,  and  that  suffices.  The  appointments  made  and  the  recruits 
entered  without  delay,  the  commander-in-chief  led  off  by  an  address  in 
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^  Houae  of  LomU,  t0  the  ^eet  that  it  wm  bis  lordsbip's  iiiteiitiQxi-«>*«i$ 
draw  our  infeiieEiee  £rc»n  the  language  wluehaome  political  latHsudiitaciaiifip 
when  it  aen^s  a  purpose,  may  qvote  to  mean  the  o^ifHMite  m.  jense--^ 
the  efieot  that  Lond  Derby,  \mB^  one  of  the  family  of  the  Pliable^  aa 
old  Banyan  has  it»  ^nd  that  by  loberitance  irom  the  day  of  Boswocth^ 
Field,  would  ^^S&c  little  from  the  ^oourse  of  his  predeoMSors  in  office,  «m, 
as  before  .ob9«:wed,  ttnead  nearly  in  the  same  track,  and  thus  goyeia  bf 
iiud  men  imd  priaeiples  that  vfs»  the  svdajeots  of  their  o^m^tioi^ 
attidfuikg  atreorth  by  exhibiting  weakness,  And  becomini^  original  by 
iftutotion — ^besi«Qs  deiwlopiag  iJaie  incomparable  kudnceoty^f  their  recfiot 
exposition  upon  principle  to  X^ord  Fahnerston's  measures.  But  we  wmti 
not  judge  too  basdly  of  a  duef  and  party  ao  enterprising  who  fling  tbcan* 
selves  into  the  breaoh  p$ro  hono  pub&oo,  Shoidd  we  not  rather  &di 
grate&l  to  men  who  will  thus  stoop  to  oonquer  in  a  position  whoKe  all  ia 
the  worid  besides  would  feel  their  Jaonest  pride  wounded  J  On  the  eon* 
trary^  otigbt  we  not,  aslibecsl^  to  welcome  iabo  place  public  mem  of  snob 
a  '^firee  and  easy"  diaractec,  so  eapable  of  putling.  Stnlts  to  bis  wit'j 
end,  in  order  to  keep  «up  a^ontinna^n  of  the  viariety  which  distingausfaes 
their  many^^eoloured  eoatu^  embreideittd  with  tdhe  anim^  about  me  bue 
of  which  no  two  pairs  c^  eyes  bave  yet  come  to  an  agnsemenibi 

The  addiiess  of  the  Earl  of  ]>eiby  wiw  soft  und  velvety  enough,  af»d  as 
wily  as  swted  iiie  oocanoa.  Jt  recalled  tbftt  of  one  not  iif  the  moat 
^  erected  spirits  that  fell^"  to  quote  the  poet  Of  great  emprise,  new  ov 
enlarged  {K^itical  views,  bi|;h  toiAe  or  lofty  feeing,  th^ae  was  mi  « 
scint^bition.  This  was  coaasistent.  His  locosbip  deajsly  showed  tbatlia 
should  adopt  Iiord  Pabneratco's  plans  because  be  had  Aooe  of  bis  own  4i» 
work  w^.  b  was  iiaposnble  not  to  4»bserve  how  '' Artistically^"  aa 
applied  to  his  speech,  the  aioble  lord  laid  on  .his  -eolours.  The  necessitf 
of  the  salvation  of  bis  cowalay  was  .not  a  jaaomenib  absent  ,&om  bis  visioii, 
There  was  no  bint  of  pasbiAg  ferwfml  old  and  favourite  party  doc^ines 
— -tb^  would  not  tell  at  sudh  a  ^isis.  Lord  Dierby  a«d  bis  band  ;«re 
going  to  try  aiid  ^'  be  all  thii^s  to  all  mmi,"  hoping  that  way  to  seciuni 
a  few  groundlings,  after  darkeim^  their  vision  ^th  tfie  exluhitibn  af 
the  harmless  demeanour  And  good  intentions  of  the  new  nunistry.  CJan 
such  a  ministry  be  otheyrwise  than  spiritlesi^  «nd  not  sicken  of  its  own 
mawkishness  in  the  end,  findii^  the  fate  of  lukewazm  things  w1ie» 
encased  eith^  in  the  individual  or  national  stomaeh?  liOid  Derby's 
speech  was  calculated  to  win  «  '^  fiddling  peer"  or  two,  of  whom  soma 
are  always  to  be  found  who  will  hand  over  a  vote  £or  a  oomplimenJU  It 
was  eloquent,  in  reason  not  obscune,  and  in  the  explanation  of  the  pdusT 
of  the  new  calnnet  best  passed  over  wiitb  the  {»K>verb,  *^  The  least  «aid^ 
the  soonest  mended."  It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  reflect,  after  it  was  ooiu^ 
eluded,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  that  one 

Who  speaks  so  wdl  should  ever  spesk  in  Taan, 

or  rather,  should  have  spoken  vainly,  and  in  vain  so  long. 

The  mioroct>am  of  nunds  in  some  men  of  rank  has  been  illustrated  on 
the  present  oocarion  in  the  deanest  manner.  Xiosd  Derby  must  know  that 
ifL  the  present  House  of  Coiwnons  there  ave  twenty  questions  yxfim  which 
the  Honse  will  divide  agaiost  Um,  and  a  dissolution  will  not  mend  the 
matter.  How  Iben  c«i  he  aoccpt  office  wb«i  his  hold  upon  bis  post » 
so  pnscaripusi'    Is  thece  at  noctifica^on  in  being  Acddi  mm  ch'emw^ 
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after  a  few  months  of  official  duty,  the  country  will  not  trust  yoa 
longer?  Either  the  temptation  must  be  strong  to  wield  that  power, 
which  is  as  nursery  pap  to  a  limited  ambition,  the  past  having  taught  no 
lesson  by  experience,  or  Lord  Derby  has  motes  in  his  organs  of  vision, 
and  sees  tlungs  as  through  a  veil  not  of  the  finest  texture.  How  his  lord- 
ship  can  retam  office  under  the  sufferance  of  his  opponents  seems  an 
enigma.  Is  he  a  man  of  high  spirit  or  not  ?  He  tacitly  asks  mercy  from 
his  enemies.  He  prays  them  to  tolerate  him,  and  tbirows  himself  upon 
their  magnanimity — has  he  not  sacrificed  his  principles  for  them  already  ? 
Can  he  not  again  have  recourse  to  concessions  ?  Will  they  make  a 
bargain  on  the  matter  ?  Such  is  the  colour  of  the  course  his  lordship 
has  taken  before  all  who  see  things  with  their  own  eyes.  We  imagine 
that  while  his  lordship's  political  is  a  computing  principle,  he  looks 
almost  wholly  at  one  side  of  the  account  He  imagines  the  balance  is  in 
Ids  &vour.  He  would  have  us  be  indulgent  in  striking  that  balance  and 
carry  it  forward.  Upon  what  ground  he  asks  the  favour  it  is  difficult  to 
tell.     Though  we  have  heard  of  papal  we  never  heard  of  political  indul* 

Snces,  and  might  as  well  expect  them  amongst  polemics,  where  they 
ve  been  hopeless  throughout  all  time.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  any  ground  for  conceding  to  a  new  ministry, 
essentially  of  anti-popular  elements,  the  slightest  favour,  however  anxious 
that  ministry  may  be  to  cozen  it.  Let  it  win  golden  opinions,  and  we  will 
engage  to  do  it  all  the  justice  in  our  feeble  power.  This  can  hardly  be 
expected  when  his  lordship,  so  far  sympathetical  with  the  hereditanr  ten- 
dencies of  his  man  Friday  in  the  Lower  House,  is  content  to  adopt  a 
similar  phraseology,  and  thus  to  deal  politically  in  any  cast-off  clothes  and 
old  suits  of  all  sizes  and  textures,  recently  the  property  of  other  people. 
Such  a  course  of  trading  may  answer  very  well  for  the  plebeian,  but  for 
the  peer  the  trade  of  DuJce's-place  should  seem  unsavoury. 

Lord  Derby  would  plead,  it  is  probable,  tiiat  he  was  forced  into  place, 
and  that  being  in  a  minority  his  party  must  solicit  the  kindness  of  the 
public  towards  them  on  that  account.  How  many  in  this  great  nation 
will  credit  such  a  plea  as  that  of  ^*  forced"  honours !  It  is  just  as  credible 
a  story  as  that  of  the  Irish  burglar  who,  being  taken  in  the  act,  pleadcMl 
he  eot  into  the  house  by  accident.  When  chance  favours  an  individual 
with  a  legacy,  the  receiver  never  pleads  that  he  grieves  to  take  it,  or  only 
does  so  perforce.  Yet  such  is  the  complexion  of  the  acceptance  of  office 
by  the  present  ministers,  and  such  the  mgh-minded  excuse  of  a  nobleman 
low  in  stature,  but  hitherto  deemed  lofty  in  aspiration.  ^'  Never,''  said 
Peter  Pindar  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  he  was  drawn  out  of  the  muddy 
ditch  into  which  he  fell  when  hunting  the  butterfly — "  never  judge  of 
people  by  their  looks  again."  Just  so  we  would  characterise  Lord  Dwby 's 
present  appearance  as  a  minister — ^we  must  charitably  abstain  from  taking 
by  its  looks  an  acceptance  that  involves  such  a  lowenng  of  all  that  b  dig- 
nified, of  all  that  is  worthy  in  profession,  or  honest  in  practice,  when  we 
consider  his  past  political  history.  Most  public  characters  desire  to  be  in 
place.  It  is  a  proper  ambition  when  pursued  with  honour,  and  realised  in 
mtegrity;  but  how  is  it  to  be  characterised  when  the  first  principle  of  an 
honourable  acceptance  is  violated,  when  past  asseverations,  based  on  the 
ima^ed^  conviction  of  years,  under  the  leadership  of  a  party,  however 
deficient  iniud^ent  and  foresight,  most  respectable,  wealthy,  and  highly 
bred,  though  with  prejudices  thi^toverweighjudment--how  is  the  present 
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^rarioii  of  past  antmalfl,  and  such  a  craren  saer^ce  as  is  hnpHed  in  the 
^aoeeptanoe  of  office  ou  the  tenns  of  canning  out  the  measures  of  its  pc^- 
1m»1  opponents  to  be  justified  towards  them  ?  Lord  Deriiy  wil]  beemne 
tbe  scarenm  of  the  partial^  swept  cro8sm|;s  of  his  predecessors,  of 
those  to  whom  he  has  been  so  lon^  and  virafentty  opposed.  His  loid- 
vbip  gpeaks  no  longer  of  higb  church  and  state  principles.  He  will  con- 
sent to  hold  office  upon  an  j  terms.  He  cannot  m  humfliated.  Adrersity 
lias  ta»:^;ht  him  to  borrow  a  homely  prorerb,  that  *^  needs  must  when  m& 
devil  dnres,^  and  his  lord^p  is  all  resiguadon,  stimulated  by  the  qui 
fro  gno.  lake  most  of  his  party,  he  flatters  the  Emperor  of  France,  wmle 
ne  is  tbe  representative  of  the  faction  that  expended  a  diousiuid  imJlions 
and  countless  Kres  to  replace  the  worn-out  regime  oi  our  neighbours,  and 
if  possible  annihilate  die  ruler  who  resisted  the  outride,  and  then  grew 
too  powerful  for  his  enemies.  On  Lord  Derby  and  his  fiiends  their 
mantle  has  descended,  and  with  the  venerated  garment  on  his  shouldeiB 
w31  be  prompt  to  do  the  woric  of  the  Whigs  and  reformers,  only  give 
him  tJidr  place*  What  are  we  to  think  of  that,  we  who  have  lived  tlurough 
such  scenes,  and  what  are  they  to  think  who  have  long  read  of  them  ? 
To  succeed^  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  are  quite  prepared  to  com- 
pfiment  Louis  Nap<^eon  for  an  end. 

Lord  Derby  is  ezp^cit  enough  to  be  dearly  understood,  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  second  fiddle  in  die  new  Dutch  concert?  Mr.  Disraeli 
\aA  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  an  election,  which  in  a  dod-hopping 
country  is  hx  mm,  being  as  perilous  as  passing  over  nine  red-hot 
plouglishares.  The  honourable  gentlemen  told  his  constituents  that  he 
came  among  them  in  consequence  of  ^  a  misconcepticm,"  a  singular  at- 
tempt at  explaining  a  simple  inddent,  which  even  his  man-midwifery 
ought  not  to  have  mistaken.  What  made  him  wander  from  the  science 
of  pditics  to  the  art  of  obstetrication  it  is  not  ea^  to  conjecture,  unless 
his  mind  was  wandering  to  the  future  delivery  of  his  explanatory  speech 
Sn  the  House.  Who  can  understand  a  man,  to  borrow  Romeo^s  phrase, 
who  ^speaks  and  yet  says  nothing P' 

Great  Native !  how  vainly  woxi^d.  the  wise 

Inquires  &fine,  distinguish,  teach,  devise. 

Didst  thou  not  stand  to  point  their  dull  philosophies. 

Hlo  man  existing  who  has  learned  to  nod,  and  smile,  and  shrug,  snd 
wetemn  secundum  arUm,  ever  approached  Mr.  DisraeH  in  making  e^eeohes 
tkat  will  fill  die  side  of  a  newspaper  with  words  having  do  aggregate 
meaning.  In  his  address  to  his  constituents  tm  his  acceptance  of  office 
lie  bound  himself  to  nodiing ;  he  Viewed  no  condusions  to  whidi  he 
nigfat  be  fixed  ;  he  was  clever  in  his  wariness.  Having  once  advocated 
universal  suffrage  and  triennial  parlknnents,  die  honourable  gentleoian 
must  hate  verge  and  room  enough  to  support  them  again  if  needful  to 
his  purposes.  He  knows  not  to  what  bad  uses  he  may  be  necessitated  to 
return  at  last.  He  therefore  punled  his  hearers  and  the  world  to  extract 
a  direct  meaning  that  would  bind  him  to  any  fixed  point,  for  who  knows 
what  politkal  necesritjr  the  fntnre  may  not  demand  1  So  he  squuidered, 
Mid  unsparingly,  and  ended  just  where  he  begffn,  and  his  audience 
looked  wondrous  wise  it  knew  not  why,  ffis  speech  was  fike  a  serpent 
'With  its  tail  in  its  moudi ;  there  waa  die  never-endiog  and  wariness  too 
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of  that  reptile,  both  in  one,  at  least  as  fiur  as  regarded  himself  in  his 
party's  relation  with  the  future  at  home.  In  the  matter  of  foreign 
policy  he  made  a  great  mistake  exactly  in  character,  showing  how  little 
fitted  he  is  for  a  politician  in  all  but  making  meanmgless  speeches.  He 
recommended  in  effect  the  Emperor  of  France  to  be  faithftu,  because  we 
had  got  an  army  and  nayy.  Such  was  the  nature  of  tiie  poli<gr  and 
firien£hip  which  ne  expected  to  strengthen  by  a  sidelong  insinuation  of 
power.  None  but  coarser  natiures  would  haye  used  an  argument  to  be 
picked  up  out  of  eyery  kennel,  impolitic  in  itself,  and  an  insult  to  an 
ally,  who  merits  in  all  eyents  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  the  ruler  of  a 
nation  of  no  small  power,  quite  capable  of  retorting  with  effect.  We 
hold  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  at  this  moment  more  yaluable  than 
that  of  any  other  soyereign  in  Europe,  because  we  belieye  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  depends  mainly  upon  his  action,  which  has  hitherto  been  guided  bj^ 
great  judgment  But  a  speech  made  to  palaver  constituents  must  not,  it 
may  be  said,  be  too  minutely  examined ;  there  must  always  be  fudge  where 
a  selfish  end  is  to  be  obtained  by  smoothing  oyer  disagreeable  things, 
quashing  past  recollections,  and  putting  winkers  upon  trutii  to  lead 
those  who  might  otherwise  suspect  the  orator  or  the  track  in  which  he 
desires  to  lead  them.  We  expected  something  better  than  this  from  Mr. 
Disraeli — something  better,  for  example,  than  the  thunder  of  Mr.  White- 
side in  Dublin :  of  the  nature  that  is  always  disposable  for  a  fee,  it  is 
true,  to  anybody.  This  gentleman  tells  the  world  what  we  are  charmed 
to  hear,  though  it  is  ages  old,  namely,  that  the  true  policy  is  ^^  to  govern 
the  people  wisely  and  well."  It  was  wise  and  well,  no  doubt,  to  resist 
parliamentary  reform,  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law,  the  measure  of 
firee-trade,  and  similar  things.  Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  take  the  same 
view  vnth  the  Dublin  can£date.  He  supports  all  in  relation  to  Ma  own 
interest,  no  matter  for  the  colour,  as  the  wheel  turns,  and  is  no  doubt 
ready  to  support  or  oppose  either  or  all  over  again.  He  does  not,  like 
Mr.  Whiteside,  mince  the  matter,  and  pretend  that  Tory  doctrines  are 
really  reforming  and  liberal  doctrines;  Mr.  Disraeli  only  engages  to 
support  either  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  went  out  because  he  suffered  France  to  insult  us,  says  Mr.  White- 
side, and  Lord  Derby  comes  into  place  to  follow  the  policy  either  of 
pocketing  the  "  insult"  or  of  extorting  an  apology.  We  shall  see  how 
Lord  Malmesbury,  the  favourite  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  are  enemies  of 
English  freedom,  will  manage ;  Lord  Palmerston  being  openly  accused 
by  foreigners  of  being  too  English.  Indeed,  the  public  must  be  curious 
to  know  how  others  of  the  ministry  will  regulate  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  eating  their  own  words.  Lord  John  Manners,  for  example,  whose 
motto  is,  <<  Give  us  back  our  old  nobility,  let  arts,  commerce,  and  know- 
ledge perish;  give  us  back  those  Gothic  ruffians  once  more."  Lord 
Eglintoun  will  govern  Ireland  in  a  suit  of  rusty  armour,  the  descendant 
of  one  whose  glory  consisted  in  his  being 

A  judge  infallible  of  tits — 

fully^  able,  we  take  it,  to  set  up  a  tilting-yard  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey 
as  his  path  to  renown,  and  competent  to  little  or  nothing  more.  The 
attempt  of  the  Tory  Lord  Derby  to  rule  as  Liberal  Lord  Derby  is,  in 
character,  like  a  barn-door  hen  eaucating  ducklings.  Can  such  ministers 
stand,  however  they  desire  to  obtain  credit  as  modem  magi — ^howeyer 
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ready  they  are  to  clean  and  step  into  the  shoes  of  their  predecessors — ^they 
•who  prognosticated  so  continually  the  rain  of  their  country  by  the  mea* 
sures  of  thos^  in  whose  path  they  are  courageous  enough  to  proceed, 
liaving  no  longer  any  care  about  reputation^  or  a  reputed  destitution  of 
the  courage  to  be*  honest?  We  suspect  that  before  long  they  will  find 
•earnest  repentance  the  worst  of  all  jokes ;  notwithstanding,  to  keep 
power,  they  are  ready  to  gorge  a  bait  that  would  choke  any  ordinary 
vsesophagus.  There  is  often  a  heroism  in  necessity.  Having  made  up 
their  minds  to  desert  the  old  anti-free-trade  cause  and  declared  their 
affection  for  the  innovation  to  be  an  accomplbhed  fact»  '^  Now/'  they 
at  once  thought,  rubbing  their  hands — "  now  we  have  clinched  the  nail. 
They  were  mistaken.  A  few  waning  moons  and  they  became  outcasts 
again,  quite  unable  to  baptise  their  chagrin  with  any  other  name  than 
that  given  to  those  who  shift  their  faith  as  the  tide  turns.  Experience 
has  taught  them  no  lesson.  They  plume  their  wings  anew  now  to  meet 
the  fortune  of  Icarus.  They  take  office  under  circumstances  more  abject 
then  before ;  their  leader,  caustic  and  eloquent  as  he  is,  pleads  for  indul- 
gence to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  late  opponents.  He  is  mild  as  any 
Bucking  nightingale.  He  implores  support*  He  is  ready,  like  the  Jews, 
to  read  his  native  tongue  bacKwards,  even  to  deal  in  dried-up  consciences* 
But  we  must  not  abuse  honesty  too  hardly,  nor  censure  lapses  in  high* 
mindedness  among  politicians  of  such  immaculate  and  unvarying  prin-* 
ciples.  We  can  remember  a  time  when  the  lofty  feeling  of  the  states- 
man was  consentaneous  with  the  coronet  that  was  over  all,  and  nobles 
blushed  when  they  stooped  to  the  slightest  servility  for  the  convenience 
of  an  ambition  which,  to  be  gratified,  was  rigidly  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means.  Now  it  would  appear  that  men  of  quality  have  no  regard  to  what 
people  say,«and  take  the  short  cut,  however  begrimed  the  path  may  be. 
Loi^  Derby  solicits  and  promises  as  a  political  mendicant  with  his  bottle 
and  bag.  He  is  no  longer  the  haughty  peer.  He  would  fain  have  the  nation 
at  his  back,  but  how  if  the  nation  will  not  respond,  though  he  asks  but  a 
trial,  and  promises  in  effect  to  show  none  of  his  past  naughtinesses  again  ? 

Nev6r  did  a  minister  resign  upon  ground  so  little  really  censurable  as 
Lord  Palmerston.  ^^  Did  his  lordship  do  right  or  wrong  in  not  answer- 
ing a  despatch  ?" 

Two  parties  united  to  say  he  did  wrong  upon  a  question  which  was 
not  understood  correctly  but  by  a  small  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
it.  Lord  Palmerston  was  called  into  office  by  the  people  of  this  country 
when  the  Russian  war  was  in  a  precarious  state,  and  things  were  running 
towards  incontrovertible  mischief.  The  people  were  not  deceived.  Not 
only  did  Lord  Palmerston  conduct  the  country  as  they  expected  throus^h 
that  precarious  and  costly  war  to  a  triumphant  termination,  but  he 
strengthened  our  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  was  the  only  man 
who  could  have  succeeded  in  the  task.  He  consolidated  a  peace  the 
elements  of  which  were  mingled  with  a  number  of  disturbing  causes.  He 
rendered  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  an  important  means  of  pre- 
serving tranquillity  throughout  Europe.  He  met  the  unforeseen  and 
calamitous  Indian  war  with  a  promptness  and  vigour  of  which  the  history 
of  this  country  affords  no  preceding  example.  His  lordship  saw  the  tide 
of  that  war  turned  back  upon  those  who  caused  it,  and  the  conflict,  if  not 
terminated,  rendered  no  longer  doubtful.  Canton,  about  which  Lord 
Derby  and  his  friends  had  made  such  fierce  onsets  on  the  govemmenty 
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tnoment,  with  a  mere  handfiol  of  seamen,  marines,  and  one  regimeBl  of 
tbe  line,  to  winch  must  he  added  a  few  Frenchmen — that  might j  capital 
of  which  Lord  Derbj  and  his  friends  made  a  wrong  m  hAai£  ei  the 
much-injured  Yeh,  with  whom  they  sympathised  so  heartily  out  of  a  feel^ 
ing  of  opposition  to  the  cabinet,  prognosticating  all  kinds  of  evO  to^be  aa^ 
lot  for  our  treatment  of  theirpet  mandarin  and  the  Chinese  Babykm,  as 
they  would  have  it  to  be.  liie  whole  affair  must  convince  ihiem  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  men,  naturally  not  over-profound^  to  appear  over-wise 
for  the  sake  of  damaging  thehr  neighbours.  Then  there  was  the  Fenian 
war,  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination  abroad,  while  at  home  sevend 
most  important  measures  in  our  domestic  relatiotu  were  passed,  and  others 
eontemplated.     lliese  we  need  not  enumerate. 

Linked  with  Lord  Derby  in  his  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry 
marched  the  new  member  for  Birmingham,  who,  <m  the  strength  of  m^ 
tnccesses  that  have  crowned  the  ex-minister's  career,  gravely  assures  his 
friend  tiiat  Lord  Palmerston's  govemment^^that  ministry,  be  it  re- 
membered, founded  by  the  popular  voice,  and  which  has  been  so  re- 
markably successful — was  the  worst  ministry  this  country  ever  saw! 
When  such  assertions  are  hazarded  out  of  spleen  by  members  of  ihe 
League — to  the  vanity  of  too  many  members  of  which  the  people  i«ad  a 
lesson  at  the  last  election  by  excluding  them  from  parUament — we  cannot 
but  praise  the  popular  discrimination,  and  at  the  same  time  recommend 
such  wild  assertions  to  be  weighed  by  impartial  persons  in  eveiy  grade  of 
life.  Mr.  Bright  has  not  improved  by  passing  since  trough  Birmingham 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not  at  i^ 
necessitated  to  take  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  honourable  member  in  support 
X)f  an  assertion  to  which  every  schoolboy  may  not  only  py^  a  contra- 
diction perfectly  satisfiEU^oiy,  but  demonstrate  the  gross  falHbility. 

There  is  no  respect  for  their  own  reputation  in  the  present  ministry, 
and  it  is  enabled,  therefore,  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantage  of  possessing 
no  character.  On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  on  which  ministen  went 
out,  the  amendment  to  await  further  legislation  on  the  question  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred.  Eleven  days  afterwards  the 
same  House  supported  an  amendment  in  substance  the  very  reverse,  and 
the  Tory  minority,  not  at  all  nice  upon  such  matters,  getting  the  assist- 
ance of  their  former  opponents— now,  after  Mr.  Bright's  assertion  abov^ 
we  presume,  their  future  allies — succeeded  in  their  dforts  by  that  faeilit^, 
which  we  regret  too  many  public  characters  possess,  of  devouring'  th^ 
own  words.  We  were  told  by  Sir  J(An  Fakington,  in  his  speech  to  his 
constituents,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  any  one  man  can  govern  the 
state.  Does  Sir  John  mean  to  advocate  republicanism— -such,  kr  instance, 
as  that  of  America,  where  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  the  voice  of  ihe  bead  of 
the  state  possessed  a  little  more  influence,  we  should  not  witness  the 
scenes  continually  taking  place  there.  Perhaps  Sir  John  forgets  that  his 
party  has  been  supporting,  since  it  left;  off  the  name  of  Jacobite — nay, 
has  made  it  a  leading  tenet — that  one  man  or  woman,  as  the  case  may  h^ 
from  wearing  a  jewelled  toy,  is  the  only  true  and  legi^ate  instrumeot 
of  government,  all  other  modes  being  exceptional. 

END  OF  VOL.  cxir.  ,    ^^ 
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